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FEBRUARY,    1910 


ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ATOMISM.' 


FoK  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  make  out  the  origin 
and  filiation  of  the  Atomic  theory.  For 
one  thing,  although  we  know  pretty 
definitely  the  main  tenets  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Democritus,  Leucippus,  '  the 
white  horse,'  remains  a  dark  horse. 
The  standard  authorities  are  divided 
among  themselves,  so  that  while  we 
have  Windelband,  on  the  one  hand, 
declaring  that  '  Atomism  is  an  offshoot 
of  Eleaticism '  and  that  '  Leucippus 
stands  in  the  most  marked  dependence 
on  the  Eleatic  teaching,'  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  writers  like  Compere 
and  Mr.  A.  \V.  Benn  protesting  against 
this  derivation  of  Atomism  from  Elea- 
ticism. Briefly  put,  Gomper;;  ^  main- 
tains (a)  negatively  that  Leucippus  was 
not  really  '  a  pupil  of  Parmenides,'  and 
that  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  were  mainly  points  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  (b)  positively,  that  '  the 
raw  material  for  the  Atomistic  theory, 
namely  the  twin  conception  of  invisible 
moving  particles  and  invisible  vacant 
interstices,  is  derived  partly  from  the 
older  lonians  (Heraclitus,  Anaximenes, 
and  Anaxagoras)  and  partly  from  the 
Pythagoreans."  Mr.  Benn  ^  agrees  with 
Gomperz  on  the  negative  side,  in  so  far 
as  he  lays  stress  on  the  way  in  which 
Leucippus  '  seems  to  contradict  Par- 
menides at  every  point,'  and  argues  that 
the  progress  of  thought  '  does  not  pro- 

'  A  paper  read  to  the  Camb.  Philol.  Soc.  in 
November,  1915. 

*  Grrei  Thinkers,  E.  Tr.,  vol.  I,  pp.  316  sqq. 
'  Tilt  Greek  Philosopliers,  ed.  2,  pp.  31  sqq. 
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ceed  either  by  antithesis  or  by  syn- 
thesis, but  by  almost  insensible  tran- 
sition and  suggestion.'  But  (6)  on  the 
positive  side  Mr.  Benn  stands  by  him- 
self in  his  view  that  the  atoms  were 
first  suggested  to  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion of  Leucippus  by  the  observation  of 
clouds  of  dust ;  and  that,  dust  being 
earth  in  its  finest  form,  Leucippus  is 
the  one  and  only  philosopher  who  chose 
earth  as  his  primary  substance  (and 
eluded  Aristotle,  we  may  add,  in  doing 
so). 

I  will  not  stop  to  criticise  Mr.  Benn's 
view,  but  pass  on  at  once  to  the  con- 
structive part  of  my  observations. 

What  I  shall  endeavour  to  show — in 
so  far  as  so  highly  speculative  a  matter 
is  capable  of  demonstration — is  that 
Atomism  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Pj'thagorean  than  to  anj-  other  system, 
and  that,  if  Leucippus  is  to  be  labelled 
at  all  or  grouped  at  all,  he  should  be 
labelled  as  an  independent  Pythagorean 
rather  than  grouped  with  Pluralists  or 
Conciliationists.  The  usual  methods  of 
placing  him  seem  to  me,  as  to  Mr. 
Benn,  examples  of  the  '  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc  '  fallacy. 

To  begin  with  Aristotle — whatever 
he  may  say  elsewhere,  to  suit  his  book, 
here  is  what  he  says  about  the  Atomists 
in  dc  Caelo  III.  303'''  8 — rpo-irov  "ydp  rtva 

KoX  OVTOt    TTlivTa    TO,    OVTU    TTOlOVCnv    t'lpid- 

fioiii;  Koi  (^  apidfioiv.  I.e.  the  Atomists 
may  themselves  be  numbered  amongst 
the  number- philosophers  ;  they  are 
Pythagorisers  of  a  sort,  if  not  actual 
Pythagoreans.     Let  us  see  how  far  this 
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is  supported  by  the  terminology  of 
Atomism. 

Take  first  the  term  etSo?  or  IBea.  A 
work  Trepi  ISecov  is  ascribed  to  Demo- 
critus,  and  it  seems  quite  Hkely  that  the 
term  goes  back  to  Leucippus.  Prof. 
A.  E.  Taylor  (Var.  Socr.,  p.  248)  would 
render  the  Democritean  title,  Concern- 
ing Primary  Bodies,  and  he  argues  at 
length  that  '  elSo'i  and  iBea,  wherever 
they  appear  as  technical  terms,  alike 
in  rhetoric,  in  medicine,  and  in  meta- 
physics, have  acquired  their  technical 
character  under  Pythagorean  influence  ' 
(p.  257). 

The  term  07/co? — which  is  certainly 
Epicurean  in  the  sense  of  '  atom  ' — may 
probably  go  back  to  Democritus  and 
Leucippus.  To  the  Atomists  a  '  mag- 
nitude '  can  only  have  meant  an  atom 
or  glomeration  of  atoms.  I  conjecture 
also  that  the  use  of  the  term  was 
common  with  the  mathematical  philoso- 
phers, from  its  occurrence  in  Theaet. 
135  A,  Parnien.  164  A,  and  in  Zeno's 
arguments  on  motion  as  reported  by 
Aristotle. 

WvajK-q  as  applied  to  the  atomic  law 
of  motion — the  hlvo^;  or  hivrj  of  atoms 
spinning  in  vacuo — is  another  concep- 
tion which  seems  to  link  Atomism  with 
Pythagoreanism.  We  find  this  com- 
bination of  Necessity  with  rotatory 
motion  in  the  Platonic  Myth  of  Er, 
where  the  spindle  with  its  whirling 
a(povSv\oi,  revolves  eV  toI<;  t*)?  'Av/iyKi}'; 
yovaaiv  (Rep.  617  B).  Adam,  in  his 
note  ad  loc,  says  '  the  notion  is  probably 
Pythagorean,  for  Parmenides,  who 
attaches  himself  to  the  Pythagoreans 
in  this  part  of  his  system,  speaks  of  a 
central  'AvdyKr)  as  the  cause  of  all 
movement  and  birth.' 

We  may  note  also  inroTo/xtj  as  an 
Atomistic  term,  and  compare  it  with 
the  technical  use  in  geometry  to  denote 
'  section,'  or  cutting  off  of  segments 
{Meno  85  A),  and  with  Parmen.  Fr.  3 
oh  yap  dTTOTp,i]^€i  to  ebv  tov  eovro<i 
exea-Oai,  where  it  is  natural  to  detect 
a  controversial  reference  to  Pytha- 
goreanism. 

Another  term  which,  to  my  mind, 
has  a  Pythagorean  flavour  is  aKfjvo';, 
which  Democritus  is  fond  of  using  for 
amfia.  Where  was  he  more  likely  to 
pick  up  the  expression  '  earthly  taber- 


nacle '  than  from    those  precursors  of 
Paulinism,  the  crMfia-aii/xa  sect  ? 

A  curious  word  of  the  Atomists  is 
irepnraS.a^i'i,  in  the  sense  of  aufxTrXoK)}, 
denoting  the  '  embrace '  or  mutual 
entanglement  of  atoms — a  word  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  given  in  Liddell  and 
Scott,  though  ep.7rd\ayp.a  is  quoted.  I 
conjecture  that  it  too  may  have  Pytha- 
gorean associations,  although  I  admit 
that  my  ground  is  not  of  the  most  solid. 
In  Phaedo  82  D  we  have  the  phrase 
€K€ii'oi.  0I9  Ti  fiiXei  Tj}9  eavTtov  ■\}rv')(^!]'i 
dWa  fir]  a(op.aTi  7rXdTT0PTe<;  ^coai  in  a 
passage  which  savours  strongly  of 
Orphicism  or  Pythagorism  (preach- 
ing KaOaptTi^  ■^I'X'";'''  ^^'^  '^'^'^  body  a 
dungeon).  Here  the  right  reading  is 
iraXdrTovTe^  (Diels),  which  combines 
the  sense  of  close  contact  and  con- 
tagion (ai/iaTi  Hom.).^ 

I  may  add  here  two  further  notes  on 
Atomistic  terminology  which  are  not 
strictly  relevant  to  my  main  contention. 

One  of  the  three  differentiae  of  the 
Atom,  as  given  by  Aristotle,  is  ^laOiy?], 
which  is  explained  to  mean  rd^is.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  (in- 
appropriate in  itself)^  is  a  blunder  for 
Sia0>]K7]  ( =  Siddeait;),  since  in  Met.  4.  ig 
hidOeaiii  is  defined  as  ?;  rov  €Xovto<; 
fxepy)  Ta^t?,  and  Democritus  Fr.  g  (Diels) 
uses  BiadtJK'q  for  BuiOea-K  in  the  phrase 
KaTo,  ao)fiaTo<;  BiadyJKtjv.  Moreover 
there  are  variants  for  Siadiytj  in  the 
MSS.^  and  Act.  i.  15.  8  calls  the  same 
differentia  Biaray)'].  Further,  the  ex- 
amples given  of  the  differentiae  in  Met. 
I.  4  run  thus — Sia(j)ep€i.  yap  to  fiev  A 
TOV  N  o'X'JP'CiTi  (  =  pva/j,(p),  TO  Be  AN 
TOV  NA  Ta^ei,  TO  he  Z  tov  N  deaei. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  reading  formerly 
current  ;  but  later  editors  seem  to 
favour  Diels's  correction  to  Be  K  toO 
H  Oecrec.  Here  the  question  that  sug- 
gests itself  is — why  are  these  particular 
letters  chosen  rather  than  any  others  ? 
I  have  never  seen  this  question  put  or 
answered ;  and  even  to  attempt  an 
answer  is  perhaps  super-audacious. 
However,  what  I  venture  to  suggest  is 


f)L7TaTT]TlKnt 


'  Cp.  Aelian  V.//.  3.  n, 
(paa-iv  jx(6'  Tjfifpav  dTjTfvvvira) 
(rmjxttTl  TreptnXfKfG'Oai. 

-  Ar.   uses    the    vb.    of    '  continuous    touch 
(see  L.  and  S.). 

^  hadriytj,  see  L.  and  S. 
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this — that  the  letters  here  used  form 
part  of  a  familiar  term  of  the  Atomistic 
School,  a  term  connected  with  the 
matter  illustrated,  viz.  vacrrov  =  TrXfjpe^; 
(of  which  more  presently).  Admitting 
this,  how  does  it  bear  on  the  te.\tual 
question  ?  Obviously,  all  the  illustra- 
tive letters  will  most  naturally  be  taken 
from  the  same  word,  so  that  H,  whether 
upright  or  on  its  side,  cannot  be  right, 
and  the  letter  most  likely  to  be  right  is 
the  N  which  appeared  in  the  old  text, 
and  which  is  often  confused  with  H  in 
uncials. 

My  second  note  concerns  another 
technical  term,  which  may,  I  think, 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  earliest 
Atomists.  Aristotle,  de  An.  I.  2  (com- 
pare dc  Caclo  III.  4)  uses  the  word 
Trava-nepnia  with  reference  to  Leucip- 
pus.  Does  this  imply  that  Leucippus 
spoke  of  his  atoms  as  (nripfiaTa  ?  I 
think  it  may,  since  Lucretius  is  evi- 
dentlj'  Latinising  an  original  Greek 
Atomistic  phrase  when  he  calls  the 
atoms  st'Diiiia  rernm.  Moreover,  we 
may  discern  a  Platonic  pun  on  crirep- 
fj-ara  in  the  description  of  the  Atomists 
(Soph.  247  D)  as  avTox^ove^  re  Koi 
airaprol  av^pe<; — '  seedsmen.' 

But  this  is  by  way  of  digression.  To 
return  now  to  the  main  track.  There 
is,  I  would  contend,  something  of  truth 
in  what  Diogenes  Laert.  says  (Diels, 
Vonokr.,  p.  366)  of  Democritus  that  he 
TlvffayopiKcov  tivo<;  ciKOuaai  and  ^iXoXdw 
avyyeyovepai.^  For  besides  the  verbal 
connexions  which  I  have  tried  to  trace, 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  in  their  main  tenets 
the  two  schools,  Atomists  and  Pytha- 
goreans, agree.  Firstly,  as  distinct 
alike  from  monism  and  pluralism,  both 
are  essentially  dualistic — each  assuming 
the  reality  of  a  pair  of  concrete  oppo- 
sites,  Solid  and  Void,  or  Figure  and 
the  Figureless.  And,  secondly,  both 
agree  in  the  invariable  character  of 
their  primary  monads,  which  do  not 
alter  chemically,  but  only  combine 
mechanically  :  bothalike  reduce  quality 
to  quantity,  and  build  the  world  of 
lEeat  or  o-x'7M«''"a,  compounding  masses 
out  of  concrete  minima.  There  remains, 
however,  a  characteristic  difference  in 
the   conception   of    the    monads ;    for 

'  Cp.  Iambi,  ap.  Diels  54°. 


while  the  Pythagorean  units,  or  points, 
were  all  alike,  and  only  when  pluralised 
into  triangles,  squares,  circles,  etc., 
acquired  shape  -  variety,  the  unitary 
atoms  possessed  shape-variety  from  the 
start ;  so  that  the  atomic  unit  might  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  telescoped  or 
compressed  form  of  the  geometric 
(^X'lf^a  or  multiplied  unit  of  the  Pytha 
goreans. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
characteristic  difference  ?  I  suggest 
that  it  is  to  be  explained  in  connexion 
with  the  term  vaarov,  as  part  of  a  larger 
fact.  The  peculiarity  of  the  word 
vacTTov  caught  the  attention  of  Galen, 
who  writes  (viii.  931)  aprov  fiev  yap  riva 
vaarov  eKoKovv,  ov  firjv  aWo  ye  tl 
awfia  Trpo'i  avrwv  [i.e.  roiv  'EWr/ro))') 
ouTw?  (bvo/xaafievov  eTriaTafiai-  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Leucippus 
was  originally  an  d/3To«o7ro? — familiar 
with  grains  and  floating  motes  of  meal, 
and  sieves,  and  threshing-floors,  and 
whirling  mill -stones  and  kneading- 
troughs  (all  which  seem  to  figure  in 
Atomistic  literature) — I  would  suggest 
that  vaarov  really  does  convey  the 
central  notion  around  which  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Atomism  was  built  up.  The 
real,  to  6v,  presented  itself  to  the 
scientific  imagination  of  Leucippus  as 
primarily  '  the  kneaded.'  I.e.  he  de- 
rived his  physical  theory  in  the  first 
instance  from  a  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  compression  and  of  porous 
or  spongy  matter.  It  is  the  study  of 
porosity  that  gets  us  at  once  to  the 
double  notion  of  '  the  Full  and  Empty," 
and  it  is  because  these  two  seem  equally 
fundamental  in  Leucippus'  theory,  and 
because  also  he,  as  an  Ionian  (whetiicr 
of  Miletus  or  .Abdera),  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  primarilj-  occupied 
with  the  study  of  physical  phenomena, 
that  I  suggest  this  as  the  origin  of  his 
view.  In  support  of  this  suggestion  I 
may  again  quote  Aristotle,  PJiys.  IV.  6, 
where  among  various  Democritean  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
Void  he  mentions  this — on  ^alveTat 
evia  avvLovra  xal  TriXovfieva.  My  sup- 
position, based  on  the  term  vaa-Tov,  is 
that  this  argument  from  TriXrjtrK;  was 
the  original  argument  of  Leucippus, 
and  that  it  was  in  this  way — from  these 
physical  studies — that  he  first  arrived 
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at  what  Gomperz  calls  the  '  twin  con- 
ception of  invisible  moving  particles 
and  invisible  vacant  interstices.'  Then, 
having  once  got  this  twin  conception, 
he  expanded  and  developed  it  under 
the  influence  of  the  kindred  dualism 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  But  with  this 
notable  difference,  that  he  applied  his 
vaarov-idea.  afresh  to  the  ax'^fiara  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  '  kneading '  them 
into  impermeable  solids,  while  retaining 
the  characteristic  shapes  (triangle, 
polygon,  etc.)  in  the  solid  form  :  i.e., 
briefly,  he  telescoped  or  stereoscoped 
them. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  would  empha- 
sise is  this— that  Atomism  in  its  origm 
had  probably  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  any  '  metaphysical  conflict,'  and 


nothing  to  do  with  Eleaticism,  except 
in  so  far  as  Eleaticism  itself  may  be 
termed  an  offshoot  of  Pythagoreanism. 
The  only  dependence  of  the  Atomists 
on  Parmenideanism  proper  is,  as  Mr. 
Benn  and  Gomperz  urge,  the  depen- 
dence of  contradiction  ;  which  means 
that  if  the  Eleatics  had  never  existed, 
Lencippus  might  equally  well  have 
preached  his  Atoms  and  his  Void  ;  and 
if,  as  tradition  states,^  '  he  listened  to 
Zeno,'  this  argues  no  more  dependence 
than  mav  be  ascribed  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  when  he  listens  to  John  Red- 
mond in  the  House. 

R.  G.  BuRV. 


1  Cp.  C.alen  ,ip.  Uiels  54"^ 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


I. 


The  emendation  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns  with  their  manifold  and  mani- 
fest errors  of  tradition,  often  defended 
by  dull  and  foolish  scholars  with  the 
pretentious  dogmatism  that  one  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  is  proved  sound  by 
the  production  of  another  equally  bad  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  two  blacks  make 
one  white,  continues  to  attract  periodic- 
ally the  efforts,  the  praiseworthy  efforts, 
of  active  and  inquiring  minds.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  and  therefore 
'l  welcome  with  both  hands  the  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Shackle  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Classical 
Revieii-  of  this  year  and  the  earlier  one 
by  Mr.  Evelyn  White  (C.R.  Nov.  1914). 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I 
wrote  a  review  of  Monro's  Homeri  Opera 
ei  Reliquiae  (C.R.  Nov.  1896),  and  there 
suggested  a  great  many  textual  changes 
in  the  Hymns  that  might  with  advan- 
tage be  adopted.  One  or  two  of  these 
I  would  now  revise,  and  notably  one 
that  called  forth  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  of  what  is  called  Wer- 
nicke's law.  The  passage  is  Hymn. 
Dem.  268 : 

elfu  Se  ^VM'^VP  Tifidoxo^,  "]  r,;  fieyiaTOv 
aOavaTOK  dvr]To'i(ji  t'  ovetap  Ka\   X«'pM« 


To  make  a  tolerable  scansion  for  the 

degenerate  second  line   I    proposed    to 

read 

aeavdroi';    dvrjTolai  t'    oveiap    icai    ttoXv 

with  possibly  dOai'iiTcov  (Stoll)  for  a  lin- 
guistic and  metrical  reason. 

Prof.  Piatt  courteously  enough  raised 
the  question  whether  6vei.ap  could 
rightly  stand  in  this  position.  I  took 
the  opposite  view,  and  suggested  that 
the  objection  was  based  on  a  later 
metrical  usage  imposed  on  Homer.  Mr. 
A.  Shewan  {C.R.  Sept.  1915)  perhaps 
goes  too  far  in  treating  this  suggested 
explanation  as  absolute  dogma.  May  I 
refer  him  to  remarks  on  this  question 
in  my  review  of  Leaf's  Iliad,  xiii.-xxiv. 
(C.R.  1902)  ?  In  any  case  I  would  now 
treat  this  passage  somewhat  differently. 
The  objection  to  reTvKTai  is  certainly 
valid.  It  will  be  good  Greek  here, 
when  '  I  who  is '  is  good  English  and 
not  before.  The  bit  of  black  with  which 
this  is  whitewashed  is  the  very  flagrant 
and  obvious  interpolation  P.  249-51  q.v- 
Of  xxix.  4  nothing  need  be  said. 

It  may  be  observed  first  of  all  that  in 
the  early  epic  period  a  verse_  could  not 
begin  with  d0avdTOi<;  dvqTolai  le.  If 
the  tradition  be  right  as  to  first  word, 
then  it  must  be  in  the  form  deavaroi.- 
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o-t(v),  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
writing  Sveiap  next  which  could  only 
be  followed  by  IBe  di>i^Toi(n.  So  far  we 
have  got 

adavuTOicnv    oveiap     lie    Ovrjrdicn    .    .    . 
^dpfia. 

I  now  find  my  old  conjecture  voXv 
useless  and  complete  the  line  thus  : 

adavdroiaiv  ovetap  iBe  OvrjToia'  ea  ■)(apna, 

'  who  above  all  was  to  immortals  a 
blessing  and  to  mortals  a  delight.' 

I  am  sure  Prof.  Piatt  will  agree  that 
this  is  quite  a  tolerable  verse,  and  in 
some  measure  is  reached  by  a  process 
of  inference  from  a  simple  and  accept- 
able hypothesis. 

"Ea,  '  I  was,'  (v.  Homerica,  f  352)  is 
surely  the  tense  required  rather  than 
the  present.  Demeter  after  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  was  no  longer  such  as  she 
had  been  before.  She  had  changed  her 
nature  and,  estranged  from  Olympus, 
was  rapidly  bringing  on  the  double 
catastrophe  described  310-2.  Conse- 
quently neither  ti'/^i  nor  eori  of  which 
TfTVKTai  would  be  a  correct  gloss  will 
serve.  TervKTat  may  be  regarded  as 
both  a  gloss  and  a  short-sighted  cor- 
rection by  one  who  would  argue  that 
the  present  would  always  describe  the 
divine. 

In  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  337  Mr. 
Shackle's  ainoOe  is  a  form  without  epic 
authority.  Why  not  avrodi,,  '  where 
you  are,'  viro  ydovi,  for  which  avrov  is 
the  traditional  convention  ?  GemoU 
suggests  avTov  vvv,  but  mistranslates  it 
jeizt  augenblicklich,  as  if  it  were  avTiKa. 

5,,  (oij  T19]  ^    a     ^       •_ 

J.02     T(ov  o    •!  «  Kara    aviwv    eiri- 

^  (o<;    Tt<?i  '^ 

^ptiaaano  vorjoai 

is  an  interesting  line  presenting  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  Mr.  White's  paper.  His 
suggestion  hre^pdaaT  ovSe  vorjaev  is 
practically  the  same  as  my  own  of  1896 
with  ovre,  and  was  made  by  Matthiae 
(v.  Allen  and  Sykes)  before  either  of  us. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment.  The 
solution  I  now  propose  to  offer  is  very 
different. 

Apollo  who  had  a  purpose  of  his  own 
to  serve  noticed  a  ship  at  sea  {i-rrl  olvo-rn 


TrdfTO)  391).  The  crew  were  bound  for 
Pylos  (e?  riuX.oi'). 

399     t-rrXeov '  ainap    o    rolai    ffvvi)VT(70 
<l'or/9ov  'AttoXXwi'  ■ 
tV  TTovTW  B'  (TTopovai  Se/ta?  B€\<f)tVl 

i'ii'l  6o]i,  Kal   Kelro   ir^Xcop  /xiya   t€ 

BfU'OV  T€  ■ 
riov  8'  OS"  Tt?  Kara  Ovp.bv  eTTii^piKT- 

aaiTo  i/ofjaci 
iriivToa'    avaffaeiaoKe,    rivaaae    Be 

vt'jta  BoOpa. 

First  of  all  ev  tt6vt(p  '  at  sea '  cannot 
possibly  be  right.  No  writer  after  the 
preceding  statement  would  ever  thus 
localise  the  leap  of  the  dolphin  on  to 
the  ship.  It  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the 
great  fish  sprang  ex  ttovtov,  and  so  all 
editors  who  are  not  '  at  sea '  themselves 
ought  to  read  despite  the  corrupt  MSS. 

To  come  to  402  iiTK^pdcyaano  vorjcrai 
is,  of  course,  wrong.  Not  because 
iiTKfipdaaano  is  not  a  genuine  reading 
hut  because  vorjaai  is  clearly  corrupt. 
Everyone  knew  that  a  big  dolphin  had 
come  on  board.  Closer  examination 
could  tell  them  no  more,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  recognising  Apollo  in 
the  dolphin.  It  could  not  be  done. 
Until  we  get  to  vorjcrai  the  line,  as 
printed  above,  is  satisfactory  enough, 
'  But  whoever  of  the  men  planned   in 

his  heart  to .'     Now  what  would  be 

the  idea,  the  conception,  the  plan  ? 
Undoubtedly  to  dislodge  the  dolphin. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  posit  a 
lacuna  with  Hermann  to  express  this — 
most  certainly  not,  if  by  any  reason- 
able correction  of  vorjcrai  the  desired 
end  may  be  reached.  Accordingly  I 
suggest 

ao^TJaai 

'  to  shoo  off,'  '  to  scare  away.'  The 
rhapsodists,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
desiderate  something  less  familiar,  less 
common,  and  less  vulgar  for  a  Hymn. 
Thev  would  be  mistaken,  that  is  all.  It 
is  true  the  word  is  not  Homeric  :  but 
does  anyone  suppose  that  saying  '  shoo, 
shoo,'  to  a  bird  was  an  art  not  practised 
before  Homer  ? 

In  the  next  line  TrdpTa<:  as  suggested, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  should 
be  read  for  -ttuvtoct'  and  di'aaffficac^e 
with  most  of  the  MSS.  for  dvaaa-eiaa-fe  ; 
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the  meaning  is  '  he  gave  them  one  and 
all  a  shake-up.'  If  anyone  wishes  to 
know  more  precisely  what  happened  to 
the  venturesome  sailors  who  approached 
the  dolphin,  let  him  read  what  befel 
Bill,  the  lizard,  in  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
The  voyage  they  made  through  the  air 
to  rejoin  their  comrades  was  probably 
shorter  than  Bill's,  who  says  very 
movingly,  '  I'm  better  now  ...  all  I 
know  is,  something  comes  at  me  like  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  and  up  I  goes  like  a 
sky-rocket.'  The  consternation  caused 
by  their  landing  was  even  greater  than 
that  created  by  Bill's.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet  (404-7)  : 


01  B'  dverp  evl  vrjl  KaOt'jaro  Bei/j-aivovTa, 
ovB'   01   y'  ottX'    d\eyov   koiXtjv  dvd  vrja 

/j,e\aivav, 
ovB'  eXvov  Xatc^o?  rJ^o?  Kvai'OTrpoDpoco  ' 
a)OC     tt)9     TO     TrpoiTiaTa     KareaTija-avTO 

^oeOacv, 
0)1  sTrXeov  " 

In  these  lines  I  have  made  three 
alterations  dvew  for  aKeoyv  for  which  see 
Hoinerica,  §  193  ff.,  dXeyov  (405)  '  they 
bothered  about,'  '  attended  to,'  ioreXvov 
and  TO  i.e.  Xat^o?  for  tu  (407)  which 
I  may  leave  to  defend  themselves. 

T.  L.  Agar 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK  IN  CHRISTIAN   EGYPT. 


It  is  well  known  that  Coptic  incor- 
porated in  itself  a  large  number  of 
Greek  words  with  little  or  no  change  ; 
and  some  conclusions  as  to  their  pro- 
nunciation in  Egypt  in  Christian  times 
may  be  drawn  from  the  way  these  are 
written  in  our  earliest  Coptic  MSS. 
Classical  scholars  may  easily  overlook 
matters  of  interest  to  them  if  it  is 
hidden  in  the  works  of  Orientalists,  and 
I  therefore  make  no  apology  for  calling 
attention  to  some  recent  publications 
in  which  there  are  allusions  to  this 
subject. 

Professor  A.  Rahlfs,  of  Gottingen.has 
taken^  some  of  the  Greek  words  oc- 
curring in  the  Coptic  Biblical  texts 
published  by  the  British  Museum  in 
igi2,  of  which  the  papyrus  seems  to 
have  been  written  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions:  (a)  k  before  i,  e,rj,  or  ei  (not 
before  other  vowels)  is  often  written  not 
with  the  Coptic  letter  A-,  but  with  the 
rima  :  although  this  letter  now  has  the 
sound  of  sh  or  (English)  cli,  we  know 
that  its  value  in  earlier  times  was  that 
of  a  palatal  k' ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  this,  by  the  fourth  century, 
had  begun  to  be  the  value  of  k  in  such 
a  position.^     (6)   In  Ne^^aXet/x  a  tt  is 

1  Sitzungsb.  der  Kon.  Preuss.  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften  {Phil.-hist.  Klasse),  IQ12,  xlv. 

^  I  would  add  that  parallel  indications  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  ^   in  the   method  of 


substituted  for  the  (/>,  showing  that  the 
power  of  pronouncing  the  first  of  two 
aspirated  consonants  was  beginning  to 
be  lost,  (c)  'Ia«:c<j/3  is  spelt  in  Coptic 
with  a  single  h,  'Icucui^oi  with  a  doubled 
k,  indicating  that  the  Greek  accent  had 
by  now  begun  to  be  expiratory ;  so 
OaKaaaa  is  spelt  with  a  doubled  /.  (rf) 
The  opening  consonants  of  Boicel  and 
'C,wvrj  are  represented  by  nd  and  ws  re- 
spectively, showing  the  beginning  of 
the  process  which  makes  it  necessary  in 
modern  Greek  to  represent  dominoes 
and  billiards  by  vtojxwo  and  pnTiKidpho. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Greek 
loan-words  in  Coptic  will  ever  receive 
systematic  treatment  :  thure  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Signor  Michael  Angelo  Guidi,  who 
has  done  much  work  on  the  subject,  will 
some  day  compose  a  dictionary  of  them, 
more  especially  as  they  will  not  be 
included  either  in  the  Coptic  Lexicon 
now  being  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum, 
nor  in  the  Lexicon  of  Patristic  Greek 
which  is  also  in  preparation  in  England. 
A  single  Coptic  work  has  been  ex- 
transliteration  of  Greek  proper  names  into 
Arabic.  In  the  Synaxariutn  and  in  X\\g  History 
of  ilie  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  (both  nov\'  m 
course  of  publication  in  the  Paris  Patrolo^ia 
Oyicntalis)  we  find  the  x  "^  Chariton  and 
Zacharias  rendered  by  the  strongly  guttural  kha^ 
while  that  of  Achillas  and  Archelaus  is  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  shi7i. 
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haiistivcly  treated'  by  Doctor  K. 
Wessely,  who  has  made  analytical  lists 
of  all  the  Greek  words  occurring  in  the 
Coptic  Psalms  in  both  dialects :  his 
accounts  of  the  vowel  and  consonant 
changes  show  how  much  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  close  investigation  of  the 
subject.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Crum  has 
published*  a  papyrus  in  the  Phillipps 
collection,  probably  written  late  in  the 
sixth  century,  which  exhibits  the 
peculiarity  (perhaps  shared  only  by  one 
other  known  Coptic  MS.)  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Greek  words 
occurring  in  it  are  accented.  There  are 
about  seventy  such  words,  and  the  ac- 
centuation is  remarkably  correct,^  even 


'  Denkschriften  der  Kaiserl.  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften  in  Wicn  [Phil.-hist.  Klassc), 
igio,  liv. 

-  Der  I'apyruscodex  saec.  vi-vii  der  Phillipps- 
bibliothek  in  Cheltenham  {Schriften  der  IVis- 
senschaftlichen  GcscUscliaft  in  Strassburg,  1 8 
Hefti.  K.  J.  Triibner,  1915. 

3  The  circumflex  is  not  employed,  perispo- 
menon     and     properispomenon    words    being 


to  changes  when  a  word  is  inflected 
{e.g.  W-yaOoviKois  'AyaOoi'iKov)  :  almost 
the  only  exceptions  are  evepyeTci,  ^povec 
(not  imperatives),  avo7iTo<;,  and  TrpoeXffe. 
Mr.  Crum  doubts  whether  we  are  to 
ascribe  this  peculiarity  to  a  scribe,  not 
wholly  unlearned  in  Greek,  who  followed 
his  local  pronunciation  (somewhere  near 
Thebes),  or  to  a  translator  with  an 
accented  Greek  original  before  him.  In 
one  word  Mr.  Crum  has  made  an 
addition  to  Greek  lexicography  if  he  is 
right  in  supposing  that  the  puzzling 
^ephto^  is  really  /3e/37;8&)?  '  post-haste,' 
which  makes  very  good  sense  in  its 
context.  We  know  /BepijSoi  =  veredus 
from  Procopius. 

S.  Gaselee. 

written  oxytone  and  paroxytone  respectively  : 
the  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  grave 
and  acute  accents  is  rightly  observed.  Indeed, 
the  accentuation  is  more  correct  than  the 
aspiration,  for  we  find  such  forms  as  o/ioius, 
rSiov. 


EPIGRAPHIC   NOTES. 


Mr.  M.  U.  Tod  has  an  interesting 
article  in  the  February  Classical  Review 
on  the  use  of  -Trpecr^vTepot;  in  the  sense 
of  older  or  senior.  The  general  principle 
that  this  use  did  occur,  and  must  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting 
a  passage  where  the  Greek  word  occurs 
in  an  inscription  and  where  the  context 
permits,  was  and  is  fully  admitted. 
Examples  of  it  are  known  to  all.  Mr. 
Tod  argues,  as  I  think  rightly,  that 
several  other  cases  of  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  about  two  cases  he  has,  as 
I  think,  not  justified  his  claim  and 
interpretation. 

( i)  The  inscription  of  Antioch  Pisid. 
which  he  quotes,  where  Mr.  Calder 
restores  [vr/jCjcr/S.,  requires  a  different 
restoration.  Mr.  Calder  remarks  that 
there  is  not  room  for  -rrp  unless  it  was 
written  in  ligature  (J.  K.  S.,  1912,  p.  97). 
The  inscription  is  cut  in  large  sprawling 
letters,  not  very  deeply  incised.  I  have 
seen  it  often,  both  in  company  with  Mr. 
Calder  and  alone.  At  first  I  accepted 
the  restoration  as  printed,  but  in  19141 


before  seeing  Mr.  Tod's  article,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reading  is 
[C]eB',  i.e.,  cre/3(a<7ToO)  direXevdepot;.  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
this  hypothesis  on  the  stone ;  but  it 
carries  conviction.  In  such  sprawling 
and  poorly  preserved  writing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  €  and  C  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  is  frequently  confused  by 
the  very  best  copyists  and  by  the 
engravers.  We  have  in  many  cases  had 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  assuming 
that  C  and  G  were  interchanged  in  care- 
lessly-written epitaphs. 

In  the  present  case,  though  the  letters 
are  unusually  large  for  an  epitaph,  no 
one  would  hesitate  to  call  the  writing 
careless,  or  at  least  coarse  in  character. 
The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  small  to 
engraved  above  a-rreXevOep.  The  stone 
here  is  broken  in  surface,  but  we  felt 
little  doubt,  after  careful  examination, 
that  the  scribe  wrote  w,  not  OC.  This 
was  an  error  on  his  part,  made  in  in- 
serting an  omitted  letter  (or  letters) 
between  the  lines.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  nominative  is  needed  here  (1.  3), 
and  that  line  5  requires  a-TTeXevde[^p(o\, 
though  they  were  apparently  blundered. 
The  epitaph  is  to  be  understood  as 
'AeliusCassianus.freedman  of  Augustus, 
to  Aelius  Nom[ius?]  his  freedman 
highly  valued,  in  remembrance.' 

Aelius  Cassianus  is  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  officials  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold establishment  resident  at  or  near 
Antioch,  where  they  were  in  charge  of 
the  estates  or  revenues  of  the  Emperor. 
He  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
the  second  century,  but  the  writing  is 
difficult  to  date.  All  trace  of  Christian 
character  is  thus  eliminated. 

(2)  In  the  inscription  of  Artanada 
Cilic.  Trach.,  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Tod  in 
doubting  the  Christian  character  of  the 
title.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  judged  in 
each  case  according  to  social  surround- 
ings and  period,  and  not  merely  the 
bare  words  of  the  epitaph,  t;ikk,n  by 
itself. 

(3)  In  the  inscription  C.B.  II.,  p.  ^tjj, 
No.  199,  Mr.  Tod  takes  (^iXoTrarpiv  as  a 
honorific  epithet :  so  does  C.  I.  G.  38S7. 


I  prefer  to  take  it  as  a  proper  name,  re- 
garding this  as  the  more  probable  and 
therefore  tacitly  correcting  C.  I.  G.  It 
is  a  matter  as  yet  of  mere  probable  esti- 
mate. I  was,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  use  of  epithets  beginning  with  (f>i\o-, 
when  weighing  the  probabilities  of  this 
special  case ;  but  in  this  (and  in  many 
cases)  I  did  not  lengthen  a  big  book,  by 
discussing  details  fully. 

With  great  part  of  Mr.  Tod's  valuable 
paper,  especially  his  remarks  on  the 
proper  name  Epitynchanon,  I  am  in  full 
agreement;  and  I  should  not  have  indi- 
cated my  dissent  from  him  had  it  not 
been  expedient  to  place  on  record  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Antiochian 
inscription,  for  the  list  of  Imperial  servile 
and  libertine  officials  has  some  value  to 
the  few  persons  interested  in  studying 
the  antiquities  of  that  city,  as  dis- 
tinguisiied  from  those  who  repeat  pub- 
lished opinions  about  this  Pauline  city.^ 
W.  M.  Ramsay. 

'  In  line  six  of  the  epigraphic  copy,  Professor 
Calder,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  has  incorrectly 
doubled  a  letter  in  this  Antiochian  epitaph. 


THE  OPENING  SCENE  OF  THE  IPHIGEXIA  IN  AULIS. 


BuscHE,  in  his  review  of  my  Greek 
Tragic  Poets  (IF.  k.  Ph.,  July  26,  19 15), 
says:  '  es  ist  zunachst  noch  Nacht.' 
Housman  (C.  R.  XXVIII.  8)  takes  a 
similar  view.  But  it  is  the  truth  we  want, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  both  Busche 
and  Housman  are  wrong.  The  time  is 
not  only  after  dawn,  but  it  is  even 
broader  daylight  than  I  assumed  in  a 
previous  article  (C.  R-  XXVTII.  6). 
The  Pleiades  are  invisible,  and  not  a 
single  star  is  shining  in  the  eastern  sky 
except  the  one  on  which  Agamemnon's 
gaze  is  fixed. 

Theon's  theory,  accepted  by  most 
scholars,  that  cretpto9  in  verse  7  refers 
to  a  planet  is  for  many  reasons  utterly 
untenable  :  it  is  merely  the  guess  of  an 
astronomer.  But  Euripides  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  poet.  Astronomically 
considered,  Aldebaran  is  the  only  star 
that  satisfies  the  conditions;  and  it  was 
this  telescopic  view  that  led  me  into 


the  error  of  identifying  Aldebaran  with 
the  affTi-jp  eyyiK;  tj}?  eTnaTzopov  W\eiuho>; 
(C.  R.  I.  c).  But  the  mythological 
focus  is  necessary  here,  not  the  astro- 
nomical. The  kvk\o<;  oiipavov  is  very 
near,  not  millions  of  miles  away  from 
the  observer.  Orion  as  hunter  and  the 
Pleiades  as  maidens  are  €771^?  ;  as  con- 
stellations they  are  far  apart.  Euripides, 
like  all  other  extant  classical  writers, 
means  the  Dog  Star  whenever  he  uses 
the  word  Setpto?.  Cp.  Hec.  1102, 
Archil.  58,  Aesch.  Ag.  967,  Soph.  Fr. 
735.  And  the  audience  would  have  so 
understood  it,  despite  the  fact  that 
Theon  says  that  Adrastus  says  that  the 
poets  called  all  bright  stars  aelpioi.  So 
Suidas  :  "1/3vko';  Travra  to,  acrrpa  adpia 
\eyei.  That  the  Greeks  conceived  Sirius 
to  be  near  the  Pleiades  is  proved  by 
Pind.  AT.  2,  17:  UeXeidBoiv  p-rj  r7]\6- 
6  ev  'Oapiwva  veicrdai. 

With  this  explanation  each  word  of 
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the  two  verses  falls  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  thought. 
Even  acrcrwv  is  brought  to  its  rights. 
Cp.  Soph.  Ai.  32:  KUT  ix^o^  aaa-Q). 
The  hunter  and  his  dog  are  pursuing 
the  maidens  :  a  few  leaps  over  the  field 
and  they  will  overtake  their  quarry. 
Cp.  Hes.  Op.  6ig  sq. :  evr'  av  WXi)Uihe^ 
crO€i'0<i  o^ptfiov  'i}.apio)i'o<;  |  (pfvyovcrai 
-rriiTTdiaLV  eV  j^epoetBea  ttovtov,  Fr.  74a, 
TpeyeTO)  Be  ftera  ll\r]i6vav,  afta  B'  ainro 
Kvcov,  Schol.  Find.  A'.  2.  16.  The  two 
constellations  are  grouped  also  in  the 
loit  :  YlXeca.'i  fiei>  tjet  pea^aoTTupov  Si' 
aldepo<;  \  0  re  ^Kfxjpvi  'ilpioiv  (1152). 

According  to  Busche,  'ist  ein  langerer 
Zwischenraum  zu  denken  als  10  Minu- 
ten ' — between  the  beginning  of  the 
play  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  verse 
156.  I  consider  ten  minutes  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  Murray  prints 
the  prologue  correctly.  The  time  is  a 
little  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
Sophocles'  Electra  :  ■^\lov  cre'Xa?  |  eaa 
Kivei  (f>deyp,ar'  opviOosv  (17  sq.).  Cp. 
I. A.  g,  Ion  82  sqq. 

If  we  interpret  creipio<;  as  referring  to 
a  planet,  acrawv  is  incomprehensible, 
for  it  could  mean  only  vibrans  (the 
quivering  rays  of  starlight) ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Greeks  distinguished 
between  the  aarepa'i  iraWofievovi  and 
the  non-twinkling  planets.  Cp.  Arist. 
Dc  Caelo  290  A  :  tow  he  ■n-\dvTjTa<;  p,r) 
aTiX^eiv  .    .    .    vpo<;    Be    tov<;    p.evovTa<; 


KpaBalverai  .  .  .  6  Be  rpopw  avTi)<;  Troiei 
Tov  dcrrpov  Boxeiv  elvai  rrjv  Kivrjaiv. 
Even  if  we  leave  aaawv  out  of  con- 
sideration, aeipio^  could  not  be  applied 
to  a  planet,  if  we  may  believe  Eratos- 
thenes :  Toii<i  Toiovrov;  acnepa<i  aeiplovi 
KoKovaiv  Bia  rtjv  ti)<;  (pXoycx;  KLvqaiv. 
Moreover,  an  aaaoiv  acr  r  1)  p  is  a  shoot- 
ing star:  arrovTa  wa-aep  dcrrepa>;  (Plato, 
Rep.  621  B),  u<7repe<i  BuirTovTe';  (Arist. 
Met.  I.  4.  7),  01  Biarpe'x^ovTe';  duTepe';  ot 
KaofievoL  deovcriv  (Ar.  Pax  837).  But 
aaaoiv  can  be  applied  to  a  ii.xed  star,  if 
that  star  is  conceived  as  a  hunter  or  a 
dog.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  raison 
ci'(^'tre  for  eVt,  if  the  time  is  '  noch  Nacht.' 
The  poet  means  that  all  the  other  stars 
have  vanished,  <l)vy6i'Te<;  et?  vv^O'  lepdv 
{Ion  85),  whereas  'Eeipco';  aaaet  en  p-era 
TlXrjiovav. 

With  the  explanation  I  have  given 
the  adjective  p,eaa)jpr]<;  too  is  brought 
to  its  rights.  The  poet  is  not  thinking 
of  the  astronomical  meridian  (p-ecrov- 
pdviov),  but  of  the  distance  above  the 
horizon.  The  whole  group  of  stars  is 
conceived  as  being  /');  mid  (heaven),  the 
Pleiades  being  at  the  zenith  ;  or,  per- 
haps, as  going  in  a  path  halfway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  horizons 
{fieaaoTTopov  Bi'  aWepo^,  Ion  1 152). 


J.  E.  Harry. 


Unhiersiiy  of  Cineiiin.tti. 


THE  TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY  OF  DANCE  AND  SONG. 


Th.at  dancing  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
arts  is  generally  acknowledged ;  the 
technique  of  the  Greek  lyric  is  insepar- 
ably bound  up  with  the  technique  of 
the  Greek  dance,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  special  language  of  the  art  of 
sound  is  transferred  bodily  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  earlier  art  of  motion, 
suffering  a  somewhat  violent  change  of 
meaning  in  the  process. 

We  have  the  same  phenomenon  in 
English  ,  '  catch,'  '  fling,'  '  round  ' 
'glee'  are  simple  examples  of  such 
transferred  meanings,  and  the  confusion 
that  may  arise  from  these  changes  is 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  words 
'  arsis  '  and  '  thesis.'  But  in  some  cases 
the  very  fact  of  this  transference  and 
the  consequent   change  of   meaning   is 


disregarded  in  our  lexicons,  and  the 
same  word  is  treated  under  two  separate 
headings  ;  for  example,  p,€\o<;  and  v6p.o<;. 

The  first  and  only  original  meaning 
of  /ieXo?  is  '  limb  ';  it  is  commonly  used 
in  the  plural  and  of  the  lower  limbs, 
the  legs.  From  the  meaning  '  a  limb 
in  motion,'  '  a  fling,'  /xe'Xo?  in  its  musical 
sense  by  transference  comes  ;  the  move- 
ment of  voice  sound  being  expressed  by 
the  same  word  as  expresses  the  move- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  dance. ^ 

v6p,o<i  is  more  difficult,  but  in  all  its 


'  Mr.  Allen  (Harvard  Studies,  4.  207)  rightly 
identifies  piiXot  'limb'  with  /lAor  'song,' and 
suggests  the  analogy  between  the  four  parts  of 
a  simple  lyric  with  the  four  limbs  of  the  body. 
The  language  of  the  dance  offers  a  simpler 
explanation. 
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meanings  it  is  one  word,  for  the  change 
of  accent  is  accounted  for  by  the  transi- 
tive and  intransitive  meanings  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  comes,  vifxai  is 
both  '  to  arrange '  and  '  to  range,'  and 
is  used  alike  of  the  man  who  gives  and 
the  man  who  takes  the  lot  or  place 
assigned.  The  noun  consequently 
varies  between  an  active  and  passive 
sense:  it  is  defined  and  defining  cus- 
tom, law  ;  a  land  with  defined  boun- 
daries, a  province ;  ground  where  men 
and  cattle  may  move  within  limits, 
pasture ;  lastly,  from  this  third  mean- 
ing a  rhythmical  measure  which  gives 
to  sounds  instead  of  motions  their 
allotted  place,  a  nome.  i'u/j.oi  cuS?}?  and 
ol/j.o<;  aoiSf]^  in  the  Homeric  hymns  both 
contain  the  same  metaphor. 

But  there  are  many  plainer  examples 
of  the  debt  that  the  art  of  music  owes 
to  its  sister  the  dance.  BuktvXoi,  fingers 
and  toes,  are  the  chief  instruments  of 
gesture ;  dactyls,  as  Professor  Hardie 
has  shown,  were  the  sole  instruments 
of  the  earliest  metre,  the  heroic  hexa- 
meter, and  so  to  them  the  word  was 
transferred.  The  other  metrical  sub- 
divisions are  all  '  feet,'  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing adjectives  such  as  ttou? 
Tpoxaio<;  the   running  foot,  iafij3o<;  the 


flinger,  ava7rat,aTo^  the  strike -back, 
Tp[0paxv<i  the  three  short  (steps),  irpoKe- 
\€vafMaTi.fc6<;  the  hurry-up,  ■jraiojv  the 
striker;  and  in  many  cases  the  dances 
which  gave  them  their  names  still  per- 
sisted—  the  pyrrhic,  the  Ionian,  the 
Cretan,  the  Molossian.  The  list  in- 
deed may  be  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended :  among  the  nouns  that  are  used 
in  a  secondary  sense  as  technical 
terms  of  metre,  we  have  ko)\ov  a  leg, 
avWaji))  a  grip,  rpoTrot;  a  turn,  upfiovia 
a  joint,  (TTi'xp'i  a  line,  aTpo<f)7]  a  twist  ; 
there  are  the  adjectives  6pBio<;  straight 
up,  /Sapvi  heavy,  (7ko\i,6<;  twisted,  and 
(TKa^wv  limping ;  the  verbs  Traico  to 
beat  with  the  hand,  and  Kpovo)  to  beat 
with  the  foot. 

There  remains  one  inference ;  may 
not  some  of  the  more  obscure  terms  of 
music  be  found  to  have  a  simple  ex- 
planation in  the  movements  of  the 
dance  ?  Stdvpa/^^o'i  must  surely  be  '  the 
three-step,'  and  perhaps  even  the  first 
meaning  of  rpayiicol  %op(it  was  '  dancing 
places  marked  out  for  a  transverse 
dance '  (our  square  or  country  dance), 
as  opposed  to  the  kvkXioi  x°P°^  ^^^ 
circular  dancing  places  of  the  dithy- 
ramb. 

F.  A.  Wright. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IN   LATIN   VERSE. 


The  practice  of  Latin  verse  has  a 
long  history  in  England.  Either  original 
composition  or  translation  has  occupied 
all  orders  and  generations  of  scholarly 
men — Buchanan,  Milton,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  long  ago;  the  Master  of 
Trinit)'  and  Lord  Curzon  to-day — so 
often  has  the  schoolboy's  task  grown  to 
be  the  poet's  care  and  the  statesman's 
pastime.  The  knowledge,  the  skill,  the 
inspiration  bestowed  on  the  art  at 
different  times  has  been  very  unequal. 
But  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  rules 
has  not  always  spoilt  the  value  of  the 
verse.  And  to-day,  when  research  has 
rendered  our  knowledge  of  minute 
technique  so  complete,  it  is  melancholy 
that  among  the  few  (more  power  to 
them)  who  meditate  the  muse  to-day, 
we    discern    less    often    that    inspired 


phrasing,    that    spirited    ludicity,    that 
impeccable  finish. 

There  is  still  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
kingdom  a  place  where  original  verse  in 
Latin  is  still  written  and  declaimed  with 
the  old  grace  and  point,  whose  Latinity 
ingeniously  expresses  our  present  with- 
out making  itself  unworthy  of  its  own 
past.  In  times  of  peace,  every  year  the 
King's  Scholars  of  Westminster  School 
deliver  their  tribute  to  the  Camenae 
of  iambic  and  elegiac  verse  in  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  of  their  play.  In 
between  goes  a  play  of  Terence.  What 
purer  and  more  lucid  model  of  language 
could  the  writers  want  ?  Here  with 
sentiment  that  is  never  maudlin  and 
fun  that  is  never  malicious  the  events 
of  the  school  and  public  year  are  re- 
viewed before  an  audience  which  can 
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appreciate  both.  Many  men  can  place 
or  recall  events  of  the  past  by  the  allu- 
sion to  them  in  the  epilogue  of  a  certain 
jear. 

But  interest  lies  not  alone  in  those 
epilogues  which  supplement  our  own 
memories.  The  interest  grows  with 
age.  The  earliest  collection  dates  back 
to  1704,  and  from  170S  there  is  an 
almost  unbroken  sequence  extending  to 
the  present  time.  A  few  of  the  early 
pieces  are  in  English,  and  one,  the 
epilogue  to  the  Ignoramus,  is  fittingly  a 
medley  of  English  and  Latin.  At  first 
the  epilogue,  like  those  of  Dryden  and 
others  in  the  English  theatre,  was  spoken 
by  one  character.  The  epilogue  of 
1712-3  is  the  tirst  to  have  more  than 
one  spokesman.  Nowadays  all  the 
characters  of  the  play  take  part. 

In  this  way  we  have  in  Latin  a  con- 
temporary commentary  of  customs  and 
novelties,  of  the  manners  and  events 
which  were  engaging  men  in  the  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  century.  There 
are  few  more  entertaining  means  of 
transporting  ourselves  into  that  age. 
And  now  that  the  stage  and  scenery, 
the  pits  and  the  gods  are  lying  in  the 
cloister  cellars  awhile,  and  the  dormi- 
tory is  not  resounding  to  the  challenge 
of  Floreat  Alma  Domus !  let  us  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  Lusus  .\lteri  West- 
monasterienses,  calling  out  some  of  the 
old  characters  to  repeat  their  mellowed 
jests. 

Whom  first  shall  we  summon  rather 
than  the  recruiting-sergeant,  especially 
when  he  speaks  the  vigorous  poetry  of 
\'inny  Bourne  himself  ?  Full  of  military 
consequence  he  steps  on  cum  tympan- 
ista  tympanum  pulsante 

Siste,   tace  I     Gnatho  sum   miles  !  cum   gloria 
pulchra 
Evocat  ad  Martem,  quis  parasitus  erit  ? 

Then,  knowing  his  job,  he  tells  them 
what  they  will  get.  First,  their  pay ; 
then  : 

Aureolis  solidisque  novis,  haec,  insuper  addam 
Arma,  novas  vestes,  hospitiumque  bonum. 

And  now  he  is  warming  to  his  work  : 

\os  animi  fortes,  quibus  est  vctus  Angiica  virtus 
\'os,  pudel  imbelles  quos  residere  domi, 

\'os,  quibus  est  robur,  solidoque  in  corpore  vires, 
V'os,  quibus  est  cordi  Rex,  Patriaeque  Salus  ! 

Nolite  ambitio  populos  ut  vexet  inertes 
Gallica,  pro  libitu  diripiatque  sue. 


Malaptness,  or  wanting  of  training,  is 

no  excuse : 

Trcs  intra  menses  aut  saltern  quattuor,  usu 

Ipse  ego  sollertes  vos  habilesque  dabo. 
I'rimum  ire  arrectos,  et  torva  docebo  tueri 

Et  deinde  ad  numeros  ferre  referre  pedes. 

Recruits  fall  in,  and  training  begins 
on  the  spot : 

vos  hue  acccdite  lenti 
Et  calce  a  laevo  tres  numerate  gradus. 

Agrestis  tu  tolle  caput  ;  tu  saeva  tuere  : 
Passibus  aequatis  pergite  ;  slate  ;  bene 

Ad  laevani  slipate  ! 

But  he  still  wants  more,  and  his  last 
appeal  is  a  fine  piece  of  gulling  : 

Arma  viros  facient ;  vosmet,  simul  arma  geratis 
Scribatis,  jubeo  protinus,  Armigeros  ! 

Four  years    later,   in    1750,   after    the 
peace  of    Aix-la-ChapcUe,  the  soldiers 
have  come  home : 
Turba  audax,  splendens,  et  nunierosa  suinus. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Why  ! 
put  them  in  the  theatres  to  protect  His 
Majesty's  servants  from  the  audience  : 

Queis  non  conspicimur  nos,  gloria  prima  theatii, 

Magnanimae  cristae,  purpureusque  nitor? 
Audet  siquando  saevire  ignobile  valgus, 

Nostra  feros  animos  protinus  arma  domant. 
Praesidio  tutae  nostro  sunt  Thaides  omnes, 

Usque  suo  Maiti  cara  sit  alma  Venus 
'  Impiger  iracundus,  inexorabilis  acer  ' 

Est  in  caupona  Rex  Thraso  quisque  sua. 
At   sibi   nos   metuit   semper    caupo    improbus 
hostes  ; 

Furcifer  immiscet  toxica  saeva  mero. 

And  now  Vinny  Bourne  again  leads 
on  the  veteran : 

Quem  Mars  iruncavit,  sed  cui  Chelseiarcpendit 

Kt  mutilos  artus  et  milii  quicquid  abest. 
Pars  ego  parva  mei,  sed  sum  ttXiov  ^/iktv  navras. 

This  epilogue  has  taken  us  back  into 
the  early  tens  of  the  century,  when  the 
town  was  divided  over  the  Italian  opera 
newly  arrived,  whose 

Imperious  fashion  now  may  all  command 
To  hear  and  see — and  not  to  understand. 

Anyhow,  the  resentment  expressed  was 
sturdily  British  : 

He    (spectator   quidam)    with    vindictive   well- 
aimed  orange-peel 
Will  calm  the  unintelligible  squeal ; 
As  he  could  wish,  it  chucked  mto  her  throat 
And  spoilt  an  admirable  sighing  note. 

An  ungallant  but  firmer  age  did  not 
admit  ladies  to  the  Westminster  play. 
Let  them  and  their  followers  go  to  the 
opera — '  in  malam  crucem  ' : 
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Non  hue  ad  ostendendam  pulchritudinem 
Oinatumve  nitidum  occurrunt  mulierculae 
Indoctae  scilicet  illae  excluduntur  foras 
A'ec  hie  adolescens  quispiam  hnguae  inscius 
Romanae,  et  formarum  spectator  e'.egans, 
Caveani  obambulai  et  admiratur  virgines 
Tales  ad  publicum  theatrum  confluant 
Ad  eas  cantatiunculas  extraneas 
Quas  aut  Itali  aut  Galli  recentes  canlitant, 
Quibus  vel  summa  laus  est  non  intelligi. 
But  though  the  ladies  were  exchided 
from  the  theatre,  the  epilogue  was  alwaj;s 
ready  to  discuss  the  absent  fair.     It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  even  in  those 
days  her  ladyship  was  progressing  too 
fast    in   worldly  ways.       Paniphilus,   in 
1770,  first  seems  to  lament  the  decay  of 
samplers.  For  in  olden  times  Foemina— 
Non  probro  sibi  duxit  acum  tractare,  laboris 
Et  monumenta  dedit  pluiima  pulthra  sui. 

But  now — 

Hanc    magis    excultain    res    nulla    domestica 
tangit  .    , 

Et  solum  huic  curae  est  enituisse  foris  ; 
En  nova  scena  palet  vulgo  seclusa  profano, 

Nomine  nota  satis  nescio  quo  '  Coterie, 
llic  immixta  viris  Convivia  laeta  frequentat, 

Quippe  haec  nemo  ausit  diccre  Su/in-iiiria 
Ad  citharam  hie  illi  datur  indulgere  choreis 

Nugari  huic  luolli,  colloquioque  frui  ; 
His  seram  ad  nocleni  pictis  contendere  chartis, 
Quanto  ast  contendant  pignore— scne  nefas  . 
No  more  wool  at  home  !  But  the  world 
does  not  seem  a  day  older  ;  especially 
when  we  learn  that  no  one  was  admitted 
to  the  coteries 

Candida  ni  dederit  cui  prius  urna  locum. 
In  1763  girls'  schools  interested  the 
King's  scholars.      Nausistrata  is  going 
to    keep  school.     She   has  a  dancing- 
master — 

qui  primus  m  arte  docebit 
Composite  hue  illuc,  ire  redire  gradu  ; 
Rite  pedum  digitos  divortere- 
The  curtesy  is  most  important  : 

quin  quaeque  monebitur  ut  sit 
Flexa  genu  ingrediens  Flexa  genu  egrediens. 

Music  can  be  taught : 

Si  placet  ut  digitis  pulsetur  eburnea  clavis  aut 

perstringantur  stridula  fila  lyrae. 
Cooking,  of  course,  is  taught,  but  more 
interesting  still  is  the  importance  given 
to  carving.  This  is  because  dinners  a 
la  Russewere  nearly  a  hundred  years  in 
the  future  : 
Quin  super  his  operosamartem  doceo  resecandi, 

Xuptaque  cum  mensae  praesideat,  quid  agat  ; 
Membratimque  minutimque  ut  disjungere  norit, 

Cultro  incidendus  ligneus  anser  erit 
Qum  ut  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter, 

In  coena  admoneo  qui  siet  ordo  dapum. 


Opposita  haec  illis  quae  fercula  jure  locanda 
Quae  supra,  quae  infra,  quaeque  ad  utrumque 
latus. 
Artibus    his     quis    non    sponsam    sibi    vellet 
amator  ? 
Quae  mihi  discipula  es,  protinus  uxor  ens. 

By  1805  female  education  had  changed 
much 


Rhetorice.    Physice,    Logice,    Chymia,    Ethica 
nil  est  ... 

Ouod  non  foemineo  convenit  ingenio  ; 
Non  jam  fastidit  mulier  sublimia,  sed  quo 

Intellecta  minus,  sunt  ea  grata  magis. 

Another  change  that  received  anim- 
adversion   as    early   as    1736    was    in 
cookery.       Gnatho    is    an    artist    '  et 
digitis,  credite,  sensus  inest '  : 
Et;regii  (quod  nostis)  homo  doetique  i)alali, 

'Emunetae  naris  perpetuaeque  gulae. 

He  is  a  perfect  wizard  : 

Si  quid  in  ambiguo,  si  quod  nescitis,  amatis 

Effectum  vobis  illud,  et  illud  erit 
Is  sum  deeeptor  qui  nota  incognita  reddam 

Ex  ove  producens  omnia,  practer  ovem. 
Si  farrago  iuvat,  si  miscellanea  rerum, 
Qualem  vix  norit  Gallia,  congeries, 
Omnia  miscebo,  confundam,  comminuamque 

Dignosci  nequeant  ut  Caro  Piscis  Avis. 
Sive,  quod  arridet  stomacho  felicius  Anglo, 
.Mavultis  solidum  perpetuumque  bovem  ; 
Stipatum  prunis,  farlum,  lumbumque  bovinum 
Miserit  optatas  faxo  culina  dapes. 
In  1773  Phrygiawas  keeping  a  registry 
office,    marriage    agency,    and    lottery 
bureau : 

Hie    auriga,  coquus,  promusque,   hie    insuper 
astat 
Gallieus  qui  patria  torqueat  arte  comas. 
Seu  juvenis  sponsam  quaerat,  seu  yirgo  maritum 
Sunt  cujusque  meis  nomina  scripta  libris. 

Has  aspice  chartas 
Fortunae  fiam  sic  faber  ipse  meae 
En  rota  quam  movit  sapientia  dia  senatus 
Nobis,  ut  patriae,  commoda  certa  feret. 
Money  gives  birth  to  money,  and  from 
the  lottery  we  pass  to  the  stock  market. 
In   those  days— 1762— the    Stock    Ex- 
change was  not  built  but 

Inveniar,  si  quis  quaeritet  ad  Jonathans. 
But  that  only  for  business  : 
Nummatus  pulere  et  bene  curata  cute  pinguis, 

Saepe  suburbani  ruris  amoena  peto  : 
Nempe  viam  propter  satis  e,t  mihi  comnr.oda 
quamquam 
Ut  fatear,  paullum  pulverulenta  domus. 
Hortulus  est  etiam  Sinensi  non  sine  ponte 

Nee  templo,  ducit  quo  sinuosa  via: 
Est  lepidum  porro  fruticetum  ;  scilicet  uxor 
Vix  credas  quantum  nostra  sapons  habet. 
He  watches  the  market  and  the  world 
intently  : 
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Nam  nobis  aeque  pacis  runiore  secundo 

Ac  tempestivo  Marte  parantur  opes. 
N.  '  '  ei;o  Judaeos— satis  est  in  me  mihi  fraudis 
\  luin    est — transactum    est  —  institor    ipse 
mihi. 
Lex    utcunque    vetet,    sum    Taurus    et    Ursa 
vicissim 
Clauda  etiam,  lucrum  si  modo  poscat,  Anas. 

Later  comes  a  line  which  we  blush  to 

quote : 

'  Navales  schedulae — Transfer — Scrip — Iniiia— 
Consols. ' 

The  pun  between  English  and  Latin, 
as  when  a  defeated  athlete  said  of  his 
rival  '  cucurrit  cursim,'  is  the  legitimate 
sport  of  the  epilogue  ;  but  the  above  is 
neither  Latin,  English,  nor  wit.  The 
middle  eighteenth  century  saw  some- 
what of  a  wavering  on  this  point,  and 
the  limit  was  reached  with  this  line  : 
Hinc  ditescentes  nierito  thrivamus  honore. 
Happily,  a  better  tradition  asserted 
itself.  In  1774  the  Prologus  in  Plwr- 
mionem  attacked  Lord  Chesterfield's 
letters  from  much  the  same  point  as 
Johnson's  criticism  ;  for  their  teaching 
was  this  : 

Foemineos  juvenis  coetus  mollesquc  palaestras 
Jam  celebret,  mores  excolat  ipse  novos  ; 

Aptior  et  ludo  et  nugis  terat  otia  ineptis, 
Insidias  nectit  dum  malesua<lus  amor  : 

Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  decus  omne  reportet, 
Si  sciat  arte  nova  ferre  referre  pedem. 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  by 
these  pieces  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
freedom  with  which  the  j-oung  actors 
were  allowed  to  discuss  every  topic 
before  their  audience  of  predecessors. 
Marriage  and  divorce  several  times 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  prologue  or 
epilogue.  In  1753  Lord  Hardwick's 
Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  the  irregular 
marriages  of  May  Fair  and  the  Fleet  ; 
and  those  who  wished  to  evade  the  law 
had  now  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Gretna  Green.  The  epilogue  to  the 
Eunuchus  of  that  year  was  decidedly 
resentful,  indifferent  though  its  Latin 
was : 

'  Ut  clandestini  posthac  cessent  Hymenaei  !' 
Quidnam   est  hoc  monstri  ? — Jam    mea    res 
agitur. 

Pythias  quotes  the  act : 

Imprimis  decretum  ut  pacta  jugalia  sacris 
Smt  mediis,  tria  per  .Sabbata  dicta  palam. 

Porro  opus,  in  totum  mensem  ut  siet  incola  pagi, 
Detque  sacerdoti  nomen  uterque  suum. 


Sin  nubat,  quae  non  viginti  impleverit  annos 
Uxor  erit  meretrix,  progeniesque  nothi. 

Haeccine  maturis  libertas  aequa  puellis.' 
Hinc  vincla  Hispano  sunt  graviora  iugo. 

This  is  an  attack  straight  and  keen. 
And  we  may  call  to  mind  that  a  few 
years  before,  in  1748,  Charles  Churchill, 
a  King's  Scholar,  had  effected  a  marriage 
in  the  Fleet. 

By  1781  Thais  was  singing  the  praises 
of  Scotland  : 

Scotia  quam  gratum  fugitivis  pandit  asylum, 
Scotia  pupillis  altera  facta  Cyprus  I 

lllut  confirginius  ;  tutores  pone  sequantur  ; 
Istis  at  male  sit  quos  fugit  exul  Hymen. 

Ipse  Cupido  al.is,  sed  non  quales  dedit  dim 
Sed  geniinum  aurigam  quadrijugumque  dabit. 

Thus  Thais,  seeking  to  evade  the  law. 

In    1774    Nausistrata,    crying    '  Fiant 

divortia!'  was  eager  to  avail  herself  of 

the  deliverance  of  the  law.     '  Sed  pe- 

detentim  '  Crito  warned  her  : 

Rebus  in  his  certa  lex  amat  ire  mora. 

However,    Nausistrata    is   sure  of  her 

evidence,  so  Crito  gives  his  opinion  : 

Ergo  Chremes— alias  Stilpho— satis  baud  erit 
unum 

Nomen,  cui  conjux  haud  satis  una  fuit — 
Testibus  iudicioque  sue  convictus,  opinor, 

.Sit  mensa  uxoris  dissitus  atque  toro. 

Cratinus,  however,  must  differ  : 
Haud  sane  ut  fratri  res  ita  visa  mihi, 

De  bigamis  veteri  sic  cautum  est  lege— volumen 
Consulito  octavum  quindecimumque  caput. 

Cui  binas  simul  uxores  liquet  esse  marito 
Ut  meritum  est,  pendens  plectitur  ille  cruce. 

Nausistrata  thinks  the  law  too  severe, 
and  asks : 

Quid  gravius  tulerit  si  trcs   tibi  'i—Hegio  Lex 
silet  illic; 
Tres  habuisse  simul  supplicii  satis  est ! 

The  next  passage  falls  outside  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  written  in 
the  freer  style  of  dialogue  which  de- 
veloped during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  became  the  essential  quality  of 
the  nineteenth  -  century  epilogue.  In 
1811  Andria  lent  its  famous  baby 
to  the  epilogue  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dispute  over  vaccination.  A  dialogue 
takes  place  between  Davus,  who  is 
an.xious  to  vaccinate  the  child,  and 
Mysis,  who  fears  worse  than  death  from 
such  treatment : 

My.  Dave  resiste,  mane  ;  die  quo  properas. 
Da.   Nihil  ad  te. 
My.  Scire  volo.     Da.  Arcanum  est.     My.  Hoc 
magis  ergo  volo. 
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Jhi.   Importunum  animal  mulieicula.     My-   Die 

tamen  oro. 
Da.  Chirurgum  arcesso.     My.    Cur   ita?     Da 

Jussit  herns. 
Vult    vaccinari    natum.      My.     Proh    Jupiter ! 
annon 
Novit  quae  generet  monstra  bovilla  lues  ? 
Heu  !  miserande  puer  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu    cornutus    eris !     Da.    Perge — sed    ecce 
Crito— 
Opi)ortunus  ades.     Cr.  Quid  enim  ?     Da.  Aus- 
cultare  ut  aniles 
Fabellas  possis,  stultitianique. — My.  Tuam. 
Cr.  Narra  si    quid   habes    positis   anibagibus. 
Da.  Audi 
Perpaucis,  taceas  tu  modo,  si  potis  es. 
My.  Non  possum.     Da.   Medicus  quidam  est. 

My.  Vaccinus  Apollo — 
Cr.  Quid  porro  ?     D<t.    Morbum  repperit    ille 

novum. 
C?-.  Perpulchrum  sane  inventum  !    Da.  sed  qui 
tamen  istas 
Funestas  possit  toUere  variolas, 
Ipse  pericli  expers.    My.  Falsum  hoc  utrumque. 
Ua.  Tace  tu  ! 
Is  de  vaccinis  nascitur  uberibus. 
Mv.  Nee  pudet  infantum  puris  immittcre  venis 

Quicquid  morboruin  bestia  turpis  habet. 
Da.  Atqui  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  repostae, 

Bacchusque  ardentis  Juniperique  liquor  ; 
Vaccine  quid  lacte,  cedo,  aut  quid  carne  bovina 

Dulcius?  ut  carni  congruit  ilia  meae  1 
My.  Hoc    argumenlum    est   vitulinum  ;   at  tu, 
bone,  narra 
Bos  ipsa  hoc  virus,  si  potes,  unde  trahat. 
Da.  Nescio  ;  Davus  sum,  non — !/>'.  scilicet — 
atqui  ego  dicam  ; 
Non  novus  hie  morbus,  sed  vetus  est  scabies. 
Hae  peste  est  inter  mulgendum  infecta  maligna 

Vacca,  Caledoniae  quam  tetigere  manus. 
Huic  gangrena,  leprae,  tetra  ulcera,  gramineum 
pus, 
Et  tinea,  et  tabes,  atque  elephantiasis  ! 
Da.  Num  vera  haec  ?     .l/y.  Num  vera,  canis? 

Vera  omnia.     Da.   Qui  scis  ? 
My.  Audivi   inquam,  et    credo,    et   scio  ;    non 

dubium  est. 
Et  testes  mihi  sunt  Archyllis,  Lesbia  ;  libri 
Se.xcenti.     Da.  Docti,  Jupiter  !  et  lepidi. 
My.  Sunt  et  picturae  :  maculosae  forma  puellae 

Scilicet  et  pueri  qui  gerit  ora  bovis  ; 
Et  jam  vera,  puto,  est  ea  fabula  Minotauri 
Et  vaccinator  Daedalus  ille  fuit. 

***** 
Infelix  lo  !  quondam  miseranda  juvenca 
Vaceinatoris  crimine  facta  Jovis. 

Mysis  completes  her  argument  from 
mythology,  and  refers  to  Monboddo's 
theory  of  the  tail  in  early  man  worn 
away  since  by  over-sitting  ; 

Atque  homo,  ceu  modo  nescio  quis  sophus  iste 
canebat, 
Proli.xum  caudae  pone  trahebat  onus. 

Finally  she  declares: 

Mo.\    (juoque    nostra    aetas — Dit.     Aetas    ncn 

aurea  saltern. 
My.  Mon<tra  feret  nullis  cognila  temporibus. 


Helluo,  posthabita  testudine,  civicus  herbas, 

Et  Bacchi  e.xosus  munera,  poscet  aquam. 
Spectantes  asinos  equus  histrio  delectabit, 

Afrai-|ue  visetur,  non  Medicea,  Venus. 
Nupturiens  discet  nudare  puella  decenter 

Non  teretes  suras  lacteolosque  sinuSj 
Sed  '  crurum  tenus  a  mento  palearia,'  et  '  hirtas,' 

Proh  Dii,  'sub  camuris  cornibus  auriculas.' 
Dii.  Turn  c|uoque  nulla  geret,  credo,  muliercula, 
quales 

Tu  tot  pulchellas,  Mysis,  in  ore  notas. 
My.  Dii  te  eradicent  1     Jam  die,  Crito,  nonne 
probatum  est 

\'accinistam  omnem  commeruisse  crucem  ? 
Cr.  '  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere 
lites;' 

Te  vitula  dignum  censeo,  teque  bove. 

The  verses  vary  greatly  in  merit,  and 
often  take  full  advantage  of  the  licence 
which  their  comic  nature  claims  for 
them.  Though  short  vowels  before  sc 
or  $t  did  not  worry  them.  Bourne  and 
Robert  Lloyd,  to  mention  two  among 
many,  had  an  enviable  command  of 
expression  and  a  felicity  that  many 
would  like  to  imitate.  Those  eighteenth- 
century  form-masters  are  now  an 
antique  race,  whose  living  appearance 
is  no  longer  known  on  the  earth.  More 
careful  (some  of  them)  of  their  verses 
than  of  their  wigs,  recking  little  of 
their  pupils'  advancement  in  learning, 
they  were  yet  men  of  great  influence 
over  their  boys,  and  in  their  wayward- 
ness there  was  generally  something  to 
command  affection,  if  not  reverence. 
Cowper  can  tell  how  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond set  a  match  to  Vinny  Bourne's 
locks  and  yet  say  he  loved  that  poet's 
memory.  Pierson  Lloyd,  the  father  of 
unhappy  Robert  Lloyd,  for  many  years 
master  and  under-master  at  West- 
minster, had  no  greater  reputation  than 
Bourne  as  a  teacher  of  the  rudiments, 
and  was  admired  no  less  than  him  as 
a  scholar  and  a  person  of  endearing 
manners. 

The  following  lines  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  play,  but  they  are  a  great 
example  of  serious  epigram  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  we  may  say 
with  Cowper,  their  translator  :  '  I  make 
no  apolog)-  for  the  introduction  of  the 
following  lines.  .  .  .  Their  elegance 
will  sufficiently  recommend  them  to 
persons  of  classical  taste  and  erudition.' 
They  were  written  in  1769  by  Dean 
Vincent  '  in  obitum  viri  reverend!  Pier- 
son  Lloyd,  A.M.  in  Regia  Schola  nuper 
hypodidascali ' : 
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Abiit  senex  !  periit  senex  aniabilis 

Quo  non  fuit  incundior  I 
Lu^'ete  vos  aetas  quibus  maturior 

Seneni  colenduni  praestitit : 
Seu  quando  viribus  valentioribus 

Firmoque  fretus  pectore, 
Kloreniiori  vos  iuventule  excolens 

Cura  fovebat  p.iiria ; 
Seu  quando  fracius  et  iam  donatus  rude, 

\'uliu  sed  usque  blandulo, 
Miscere  gaudebat  suas  facetias 

His  annuls  leporibus. 
Vixit  probus  puraque  simplex  indole, 

Hlandisque  comis  moribus, 
Et  dives  aequa  niente,  carus  omnibus, 

Unius  auctus  munere. 
Ite  tituli  !     Meritis  beatioribus 

Aptate  laudes  debitas  ! 
Nee  invidebat  ille  si  quibus  favens 

Fortuna  plus  arriserat, 
Placide  senex  I  levi  quiescas  cespite, 

Etsi  superbuni  nee  tibi 
Vivo  decus  sit  inditum,  nee  mortuo 

Lapis  notatus  nomine. 

The  story  of  Robert  Lloyd's  faithful 
and  unfortunate  friendship  with  Charles 
Churchill  is  well  known.  We  may 
close  our  selection  with  a  poem  of  true 
elegiac  feeling  and  style  from  his  pen. 
It  is  the  prologue  to  the  .4  delphi  of  1 759. 
General  \\'olfe  had  died  of  wounds 
during  that  year: 

Cum     patres     populumque    dolor     communis 
haberet 

P'leret  et  .Aemilium  maxima  Roma  suum, 
Funebris  inter  ludos  his  dieitur  ipsis 

Seenis  extinctum  condeeorasse  ducem. 
Eequis  adest,  seenam   nocte   hac   qui    spectct 
eandem 

Nee  luctum  nobis  sentiat  esse  parem  ? 
Utcunque  arrisit  pulchris  victoria  coeptis, 

Qua  sol  extremas  visit  uterque  plagas, 
Successus  etiam  medio  de  fonte  Britannis 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  legitimusque  dolor. 


Si  famae  generosa  sitis,  si  bellica  virtus, 

Ingenium  felix,  intemerata  fides, 
Diffieiles  laurus,  ipsoque  in  flore  inventae, 

Heu  1  lethi  nimium  praecipitata  dies, 
Si  quid  habent  pulcrum  liaee,  vel  si  quid  ama- 
bile,  iure 

Esto  tua  haec,  Wolfi,  laus  propriumque  decus  ! 
Nee  nioriere  omnis  ;  quin  usque  corona  vigebit 

L'nanimis  Hritonum  quam  tibi  nectit  amor. 
Rej^ia  quin  pieias  marmor  tibi  nobile  ponet, 

Ouod  tua  perpeluis  praedicet  acta  notis. 
Confluet  hue  studio  visendi  Martia  pubes, 

Sentiet  et  flamma  eorda  calere  pari, 
Cumque  leget  mediis  cecidisse  heroa  triumphis, 

Uicet,  sic  detur  vineere,  sie  moriar  ! 

Last  Christmas,  as  always  in  time  of 
great  trouble,  there  was  no  play.  When 
ne.xt  there  is  one  (and  may  it  come 
soon)  there  will  be  a  tenderer  strain  in 
the  lines  which  Prologus  comes  forward 
to  declaim,  and  the  boisterous  merry- 
making of  the  epilogue  will  be  sobered. 
Oi  late  years  it  has  been  more  harle- 
quinade than  epilogue.  Brilliant  as 
they  have  often  been,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  now  that  the  next  writer  may 
well  take  as  his  model  the  truer  epi- 
logue of  the  century  before  last.  Then, 
if  ever,  there  will  be  need  of  the  true 
elegiac  style,  a  style  not  defaced  by  the 
excesses  of  grief,  but  always  restrained 
and  sometimes  more  touching  through 
its  wit.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  that  Bourne  failed  in  his  determina- 
tion that,  '  as  he  was  the  best,  so  he 
would  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the 
Westminster  line.' 

D.   M.  Low. 

Marlborough  College. 


NOTE 


HOR.  SAT.  I.  3.  9,  10. 


nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 
currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui 
lunonis  sacra  ferret. 

The  above  generally  accepted  reading 
must,  I  think,  have  been  a  sort  of  night- 
mare to  others  besides  myself.  It  is 
explained,  without  apparent  compunc- 
tions, by  editors  as  for 

-aepe  currebat  velut  qui  fugiens  hostem 
lurreret),  persaepe  lincedebat,  spatiabatur,  etc.) 
velut  qui  lunonis  sacra  ferret. 

The  'Zeugma,'  though  harsh,  is  not 


beyond  belief,  or  parallel  (c/.  Wick- 
ham's  note):  but  look  at  (i)  the  shape 
of  the  sentence,  {2)  the  suggested,  but 
meaningless,  antithesis  of 'saepe.  . .  per- 
saepe,' (3)  the  termination  of  two  con- 
secutive lines  in  'velut  qui.' 

The  last  would  in  itself  be  a  reason  to 
arouse  suspicion  of  the  text ;  (2)  and  {'^ 
combined  seem  to  me  to  justify  con- 
demnation of  it.  But  I  would  call 
attention  chiefly  to  (i).  The  sentence 
seems  to  me  of  such  a  kind  that  if 
Horace  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and 
acknowledge    it   himself,   we   ought   to 
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conclude  that  his  mind  had  deteriorated 
in  Elysian  fields,  and  to  correct  his 
Latin  for  him  in  kindness. 

Firstly,  an  ellipse  of '  curreret,'  though 
it  might  be  possible  with  'velut  si,' 
is  surely  not  possible  after  '  velut  qui.' 
Secondly,  if  we  are  to  attach  '  fugiens 
hostem  '  to  a  phantom  '  curreret,'  when 
an  indicative  has  intervened — is  it  the 
writing  of  a  sane  person  ?  '  Velut  qui ' 
requires  its  verb  at  once,  before  '  curre- 
bat.'  Even  if  this  choke-pear  be  swal- 
lowed, another  remains  :  '  fugiens  hos- 
tem '  has  to  be  attached  to  something 
else  than  '  currebat.'     Here  is  the  result  : 

Often— as  't  were  one  who — he  used  to  run 
[one  who  should  run]  in  flight  from  a  foe,  etc. 

Is  this  sort  of  thing  conceivable  in 
any  language  ?  If  the  text  were  possible 
Latin  (even  for  the  elder  Pliny,  say) 
verily,  '  those  ancients  would  write  any- 
thing.' 

The  comparison  of  Sat  i.  i.  23  is 
useless.  There  '  ne  sic,  ut  qui  iocularia 
[ridens  percurrit]  ridens  percurram '  is 
fairly  easy.  Sat.  i.  8.  32  '  cerea  (imago) 
suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 
[stat]  peritura  modis,'  though  rriore 
difficult  (and  disputable,  for  '  quae '  might 
be  indefinite,  cf.  Sat.  2.  6.  10)  need  not 
trouble  a  robust  digestion. 


I  believe  the  original  is  to  be  restored, 
with  the  minimum  of  alteration,  thus  : 

nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi,  qui  velut  hostem 
currebat  saepe  aufugiens,  persaepe  velut  qui 
lunonis  sacra  ferret. 

This  is  not  ideally  good,  but  the 
hyperbaton,  though  clumsy,  may  pass  in 
Horace's  Satires  (cf.  2.  i.  60-2.  3.  211). 

Anyhow,  it  is  quite  difficult  enough 
to  satisfy  any  scholar,  and  retains  the 
blessed  '  Zeugma.'  '  Saepe  effugiens  ' 
would  be  nearer  to  'saepe  fugiens,'  but 
the  compound  is  not  so  appropriate  a 
word. 

I  should  personally  prefer 

qui  velut  hostem 
aufugeret  modo  currebat,  persaepe,  etc. 

The  corruption  must  have  been  early. 
Perhaps  its  origin  was  a  miscopying  of 
the  te.xt,  as  for  instance  : 

nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi  persaepe  velut  qui 
currebat  hostem  (au)fugiens,  persaepe  velut  qui. 

The  hyperbaton  might  well  evoke  an 
explanatory  note— c^^.  '  saepe  velut  qui 
fugeret  hostem  currebat '  sive  '  curreb  at 
velut  hostem  fugiens,'  from  which  a 
well-meaning  but  incompetent  librarius 
patched  up  our  present  text. 

H.  K.  St.  J.  S. 


REVIEWS 

HESIOD  AND  THE  HOMERIC   HYMNS. 


Hesiod,  the  Homeric  Hymns  and  Ho- 
merica,  with  an  English  translation 
by  H.  G.  Evelyn -White,  M.A. 
(Loeb  Classical  Library.)  Pp.  xlviii 
-1-627.  London:  W.  Heinemann, 
'  1915-     5S-.  cloth. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
volumes  in  the  series.  All  the  remains 
of  the  early  Greek  Epic,  apart  from  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but  including 
much  that  is  only  traditionally  early 
Epic,  find  a  home  in  this  very  neat  and 
convenient  book,  and  they  are  accom- 
panied for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader  by  a  careful  and  accurate  trans- 
lation. 


The  task  of  the  translator  of  Hesiod 
and  the  Homeric  Hymns,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Fragments,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Now  and  again  he  has  to  deal  with 
much  intractable  material.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  poetry  is  in  general  of 
rather  moderate  aesthetic  quality — often 
the  subject-matter  makes  this  inevitable 
— but  in  many  places  the  tradition  is  so 
faulty  that  the  conscientious  translator 
must  occasionally  be  overwhelmed  with 
feelings  of  despair  at  the  problem  of 
extracting  any  definite  and  suitable 
meaning  from  the  Greek  text  before 
him. 

Mr.  Evelyn-White  has  faced  his  task 
with  courage  and  tact,  and  has  taken 
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very  great  pains,  both  with  the  transla- 
tion and  the  text.  He  claims,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part  to  have  formed  his 
own  text.  This  claim  is  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated  and  not  quite  borne  out  by 
the  Greek  which  faces  his  version.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  he  deserts  Rzach  in 
Hesiod,  and  he  might  have  done  well 
if  in  the  Homeric  Hywns  he  had  more 
largely  qualified  the  dead  level  of  his 
almost  unadulterated  Allen  and  Sykes 
who  are  not  by  any  means  such  safe 
guides  as  he  supposes,  with  a  little  more 
of  his  own  or  even  of  Gemoll.  For 
example,  even  that  typical  stone-cutter's 
blunder,  ';;^;oi>,  figures  in  Hymn.  Herm. 
400.  It  is  really  only  inferred  from  a 
probable  blunder  in  what  Pick  not  un- 
reasonably imagines  to  be  the  Eretrian 
dialect,  and  to  thrust  upon  the  Hymn- 
writer  this  monumental  horror  is  as 
gross  an  offence  as  it  would  be  to  insert 
a  specimen  of  Lancashire  or  Somerset- 
shire dialect  into  Tennyson's  Morte 
d' Arthur  or  In  Memoriam. 

For  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice 
Mr.  Evelyn-White  relies  on  Baumeister 
and  for  the  absurdly  silly  Contest  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  upon  Flack.  He  de- 
preciates rather  unduly  the  merit  of  the 
former  which,  except  for  textual  corrup- 
tion, is  a  fairly  good  parody  of  the  early 
Epic  and  does  not  seem  to  realise  that 
the  latter  is  a  shocking  bad  jest  by  some 
writer  whose  sense  of  humour  was  mis- 
erably defective,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
misguided  creature  did  not  himself  know 
that  he  was  playing  the  fool.  Herein  the 
reader  may  at  least  find  amusement. 

An  interesting  introduction  comprises 
a  Life  of  Hesiod  with  its  legends  and  a 
literary  estimate  of  the  several  works 
attributed  to  him,  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns  attd  Epigrams  and  of  the  other 
poems  included  in  the  volume.  It  will 
undoubtedly  help  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  this  not 
very  well-known  tract  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Evelyn-White  sums  up  the  Works 
and  Days  as  a  moral  treatise  aiming  to 
show  '  How  best  to  live  in  a  difficult 
world.'  This  is  terse  but  a  little  too 
general.  I  should  say  that  the  design 
was  to  produce  a  Guide-book  contain- 
ing moral  and  practical  directions  to 
enable  a  poor  farmer  to  earn  a  living 
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and  avoid  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  to 
which  might  be  added  Colonel  Mure's 
'  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance  and  advice 
to  a  brother.' 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Evelyn- 
White's  meritorious  version  I  will  quote 
a  few  words  from  the  well-known  tale 
of  the  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale.  It 
has  an  immediate  interest  and  applic- 
ability at  the  present  time  :  the  doctrine 
is  quite  Teutonic. 

'  "  .Miserable  thing,  why  do  you  cry  out  ?  One 
far  stronger  than  you  now  holds  you  fast,  and 
you  must  go  wherever  I  take  you,  songstress  as 
you  are.  And  if  I  please  I  will  make  a  meal  of 
you,  or  let  you  go.  He  is  a  fool  who  tries  to 
withstand  the  stronger,  for  he  does  not  get  the 
mastery  and  suffers  pain  beside  his  shame."  So 
said  the  swiftly  flying  hawk,  the  long-winged 
bird'  (Op.  207-12). 

Hesiod  is  made  to  say  that  he  tells 
this  fable  to  the  '  kings  '  (202) ;  but  his 
warning  is  unquestionably  meant  not 
for  the  War-lords  or  Junkers,  but  for 
their  victims,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
\a(o  (ppoveovTi  ica'i  avroi,  the  farmers,  the 
carpenters,  the  potters.  For  us  to-day 
the  kite  irresistibly  suggests  the  murder- 
ous and  merciless  Prussian  eagle,  and 
who  can  help  seeing  in  the  nightingale, 
the  dotSo'?,  hapless  Belgium,  held  fast 
in  the  grip  of  a  strong  plunderer  who 
in  cold  blood  has  less  regard  for  a 
guaranteed  and  recognised  neutrality 
than  Odysseus  for  that  other  doiB6<: 
whose  claim  to  mercy  he  allows  even  in 
a  desperate  fight  ?  x  345  '■ 


aVT(0  Tot  IJifTonKTC 


a)^oi  (<rcT(Tm,  (i  k(v  aoiSo 
Ti  Ka\  avdpdyTTOimv  afidw. 


Mr.  Evelyn-White  has  had  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  following  two  very  compe- 
tent translators.  Professor  Mair  in  Hesiod 
and  Andrew  Lang  in  the  Homeric 
Hymns.  In  literary  grace  Mr.  Lang's 
version  is  superior,  but  we  do  not  meet 
here  such  problems  as  gledes,  aumbries, 
Etin,  pill,  busk,  etc.,  in  which  Mr.  Lang 
delighted  to  the  confusion  of  the  general 
reader  who  admired  greatly  but  won- 
dered more. 

I  add  a  few  criticisms  of  the  transla- 
tion. In  the  Works  and  Days.  100,  'But 
the  other  countless  plagues,  etc,'  in- 
volves an  unnecessary  implication 
against  Hope,  which  '  But  the  rest, 
countless  plagues,  wander  among  men  ' 
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would  avoid.  Professor  Mair's  version 
also  has  this  defect. 

292.  '  She  is  easy,  though  otherwise 
hard  to  reach '  might  be  improved. 

347.  e/x/jLope  Tf/x/}?,  not  'enjoys  honour,' 
but  'has  a  precious  possession.' 

499.  I  demur  to  '  reaps  a  full  harvest 
of  trouble '  and  suggest  '  lays  to  heart 
mischief-making.'  So  Dr.  Watts '  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do  '  and  compare  the  humorous  touch 
of  Aristophanes,  Birds,  712  : 

799.  Ovfio^oprj  (Guyet)  is  a  double 
error.  Rzach's  dXye' a  dviu.ol3opei  is  neat 
and  certain. 

In  the  Thcogony :  87  Ke  is  a  mere 
modernisation  foreign  to  the  early  Epic. 
Rzach  is  the  blind  leader  here. 

403.  Most  of  this  line  is  by  some 
accident  omitted,  and  the  version  of 
422  is  rather  questionable. 

450.  fier'  eKdivrii/  (better  pLera  Keii'rjv) 
not  'after  her,'  but  'after  that  day,' 
i.e.  after  her  appointment. 

887.  OeSiv  elBviau  appears  for  re  IBulav, 


though  in  929  we  have  in  %'irtually 
the  same  line  0ewp  re  ISvia.  I  remarked 
on  this  error  in  i8g6  [Classical  Review, 
November),  reproduced  in  the  Homeric 
Hymns,  Allen  and  Sykes,  1904,  but 
corrected,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  Homeric  Opera,  vol.  v.  of 
more  recent  date. 

In  the  Shield:  280  'led  '  not  '  leading' 
seems  desirable,  and  in  283  vrr'  aiJXTjrijpi. 
belongs  to  eKwv  rather  than  to  ye\6a)vre<;. 

In  the  Hymn  to  Hermes :  52  (pepcov  is 
right.  The  comma  should  follow  rev^e. 
The  rhythm  is  perfect  and  the  sense 
also.  After  making  his  instrument 
Hermes  took  it  up  and  played  it  {^epiov 
'as  he  held  it '). 

190.  Lang's  '  hedger  '  is  better  than 
'  weeder.' 

In  the  Hymn  to  Apollo:  20  aotSot? 
should  be  aoih?)^  and  181  TTepiKXva-rr)^;  is 
omitted  in  the  version  and  should,  of 
course,  be  rrepcKXvaroco. 

It  is  curious  that  no  translator  ever 
ventures  to  call  the  Sun  Eeiios,  as  the 
Hj-mn-writer  did,  but  all  give  Helios. 
T.  L.  Agar. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY. 


Keden      tind     Vortrdge     von      Ulrich 

von    WiLAMOWITZ  -  MOELLENDORFF. 

Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii-i-416.      Berlin: 
Weidmann,  1913.     M.  10. 

Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorfTs  speeches  and  addresses  leave 
the  impression  of  a  noble  undertaking 
carried  out  not  indeed  perfectly  but 
better  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect. 
Eight  of  the  occasions  of  these  utter- 
ances were  official,  and  of  the  eight 
four  celebrated  imperial  birthdays  of 
more  than  one  kind.  The  greatest 
philosopher  America  has  produced — 
need  Henry  James  be  mentioned? — 
has  recorded  the  fact  that  '  there  are 
movements  of  the  classic  torch  round 
modern  objects  that  have  the  effect  of 
putting  it  straight  out.'  But  the 
Lampadephoria  counts  at  least  one 
runner.  The  author  of  this  volume 
distinguishes  himself  by  undoubted 
brilliance  which  can  carry  through  the 


medium  of  a  foreign  language  and  to 
eyes  which  also  are  sometimes  clouded 
by  official  considerations,  though  of  a 
different  kind. 

Without  intruding  therefore  upon 
the  intimacy  of  the  birthday  celebra- 
tions, or  '  the  wild  shriek  of  the  modern 
culture  mob '  which  \\as  audible  to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  many  years 
ago,  we  can  rise  with  him  to  some 
heights  at  which  racial  differences  cease 
to  count.  In  fact,  the  business  of 
translation  to  which  his  volume  is 
mainly  devoted,  consists  precisely  in 
disentangling  both  form  and  e.xpression 
from  merely  local  elements.  When 
we  reject  an  idiom,  however,  not 
indeed  in  the  perfect  form  of  the 
classical  originals,  but  in  the  grosser 
vehicle  of  modern  language,  our  rejec- 
tion must  only  be  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  Either  the  idiom  is  hostile  to 
clearness  of  expression,  or  it  is  unbeauti- 
ful.      The    structure    of    the    German 
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sentence  is  cumbersome,  and  in  Eng- 
lish the  multitude  of  small  words 
scatters  the  effect.  But  the  artist  must 
fight  against  the  material  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  Teutonic  languages. 
The  crj-  '  Germany  above  all '  em- 
bodies itself  in  patriotic  and  infinitely 
clumsy  substitutes  for  Latin  and  Greek 
derivatives.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
English  hospitality  allows  alien  words 
to  dwell  upon  our  lips  without  being 
entirely  naturalized.  Thus  the  danger 
of  German  style  consists  precisely  in 
the  tendency  to  an  excessive  patriotism  ; 
an  English  writer  goes  all  abroad  in 
his  attempt  to  escape  the  homely. 
Hence  the  problem  for  the  German 
interpreter  of  antiquity  differs  in  direc- 
tion from  the  task  proposed  to  the 
Englishman. 

Our  own  translators  separate  form 
from  matter  by  too  great  an  interval. 
Cowper  hits  off  the  consequence  of  this 
separation.  '  To  attempt  to  make  the 
English  numbers  expressive  as  the 
Greek  is  a  labour  like  that  of  Sisyphus.' 
The  numbers  are  not  expressive  pre- 
cisely because  the  translator  has  not 
thoroughly  mastered  and  absorbed  his 
material.  He  must  surrender  all  re- 
serves that  stand  between  him  and  the 
object.  Only  then  when  the  current 
finds  an  entirely  free  channel  can  in- 
spiration flow  from  foreign  sources. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  craftmanship, 
there  must  be  an  entire  surrender  to 
the  impulse  to  express  something. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  confesses, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  secret  of  his 
method,  which  is  delightful  in  its  fre- 
quent successes.  Lovers  of  Carducci 
will  turn  with  expectation  to  the  verses 
in  which  the  German  scholar  trans- 
mutcstheltalian  poem' At  theSprings  of 
the  Clitumnus'  into  foreign  gold.  \Vhat 
is  the  alchemy  ?  In  the  German  version 
rhyme  no  longer  appears,  nor  indeed 
in  the  Italian  original.  By  dispensing 
with  rhyme,  the  translator  generally 
gains  a  freer  medium  in  which  rhythm 
and  choice  of  words  furnish  the  needful 
elements  of  beauty.  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff  goes  very  far  indeed  in 
recasting  his  material.     The  order  in 


which  the  thoughts  of  the  original  are 
expressed  is  not  always  reproduced  in 
the  version.  But  we  feel  as  we  read  it 
that  we  are  assisting  at  a  new  birth  in 
the  ripeness  of  time.  The  long  studies 
of  the  classical  scholar  have  in  this  case 
at  least  culminated  in  a  realisation  of 
antiquity  at  its  highest.  Shackles  fall 
away,  whether  of  the  German  drill 
sergeant  or  of  the  English  political 
machine,  as  we  rise  in  such  good  com- 
pany up  the  mountainside  of  Olympus. 
Surely  now  we  can  answer  the  inevit- 
able question.  Why  does  English  clas- 
sical scholarship  nearly  always  fail  to 
carry  its  possessors  within  the  magical 
barriers  of  literature  ?  It  is  because  we 
do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  which  Plato 
and  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides  and  Lucretius  and  Petronius 
and  Lucian  offer  to  us.  We  train  the 
judgment  and  the  taste  with  the  help 
of  these  masters,  but  on  the  fatal  con- 
dition that  we  shall  not  exercise  the 
critical  capacity  so  acquired.  The  first 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance  indeed  were 
the  prophets  of  Dionysus  and  of  Apollo  ; 
but  they  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
scribes.  Wilamowitz  -  Moellendorff 
shows  us  the  better  way ;  so  to  learn 
our  lesson  that,  like  the  masters  of 
literature,  we  use  the  forms  of  language, 
of  which  upon  the  classical  hypothesis 
we  are  masters,  to  express  living  ideas 
and  not  merely  rhetorical  and  tradi- 
tional themes.  We  can  at  least  imi- 
tate our  German  confreres  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  surrender,  if  we  are 
more  fortunate  than  they  are  in  our 
racial  impulses.  For  if  we  give  our- 
selves wholly  to  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful, the  very  act  of  self-sacrifice  will 
guarantee  our  possession  of  the  good. 
But  it  is  the  tragedy  of  our  English 
tradition  that,  like  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, we  use  the  squared  stones  of 
the  ancient  temples  to  build  the  sepul- 
chres of  our  own  saints.  This  charm- 
ing volume  should  encourage  us  to 
engage  once  more  upon  spiritual  ad- 
ventures of  our  own. 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 
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OXYRHYNCHUS  PAPYRI. 


Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  XI.  Edited  with 
translations  and  notes  by  B.  P.  Gren- 
FELL  and  A.  S.  Hunt.  With  seven 
plates.  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  37, 
Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 
All  the  texts  in  this  volume,  except  one, 
are  literary.  The  exception  is  1357,  a 
Calendar  of  Church  Services  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus, held  on  the  festal  days  in  five 
months  of  the  year  535-6  a.d.  Here,  as 
at  Aphrodito,  some  churches  seem  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  their  founders, 
not  necessarily  saints.  Besides  the 
names  of  the  churches  occasional  bits  of 
information  are  added,  as  the  new  phrase 
r^fxepa  fj.eravoLa'i.  The  other  theological 
fragments  are  of  no  great  textual  impor- 
tance: they  come  from  Leviticus,  Psalms, 
I  Peter,  Romans,  Philo,  the  last  appar- 
ently new. 

The  new  classical  fragments  begin 
with  a  couple  of  pages  and  a  number  of 
tantalising  bits  from  Hesiod's  Caialof(ue, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  in 
Egypt  :  Europa  and  Auge  are  two  of 
the  subjects.  Alcaeus  comes  next : 
slight  additions  are  now  made  to  1234, 
and  there  are  many  new  fragments,  un- 
fortunately very  incomplete,  but  political 
references  can  be  made  out.  Several 
scholia  can  be  read.  No.  1361  has  frag- 
ments of  scolia  by  Bacchylides,  none 
of  which  occur  in  the  B.  M.  papyrus. 
The  new  MS.  is  placed  in  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  the  chief  fragment,  of  which  some 
seventeen  lines  are  restored,  is  addressed 
to  Alexander  (of  Macedon) ;  the  second 
to  Hiero.  From  the  Aclia  of  Callima- 
chus  we  have  twenty-four  new  lines  in 
a  group,  and  some  fragments  :  the  men- 
tion of  Icus  in  this  piece  suggests  a 
clever  emendation  of  'IkIov  ^ivov  for 
oUeiov  in  Athenaeus  xi.  477c  where  two 
of  the  lines  are  quoted.  Antiphon  On 
Ti'iith  gives  several  columns,  in  which  a 
cynical  view  is  set  forth  of  the  relation 


between  law  and  nature.  Two  columns 
of  a  History  of  Sicyon,  on  the  tyrant 
Orthagoras,  are  quite  a  novelty,  and 
settle  a  doubtful  point  in  the  tradition. 
Amongst  the  others  may  be  mentioned 
a  fragment  of  a  new  Romance. 

The  extant  classical  authors  here  re- 
presented are  Sophocles  O.T.,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Demosthenes,  Livy,  and  Homer.  In  the 
Sophocles,  several  readings  agree  with 
the  later  MSS. against  L.  TheEuripides 
has  fjLoXov[^a7]^i  in  Med.  58,  o-vWeKTpo^ 
Orest,  508,  a]  ^101(71  rap'  1335,  07'  1340, 
the  last  two  confirming  emendations. 
Nos.  1371-4  are  all  Aristophanes;  Clouds, 
with  scholia  like  those  now  extant ; 
Frosts,  supporting  R  ;  Peace  and  Knights, 
fairly  equal  between  R  and  V  ;  Wasps, 
about  170  lines,  supporting  V.  The  short 
Herodotus  piece  does  not  confirm  sug- 
gested excisions.  Thucydides  vii.  (No. 
1376)  is  a  long  and  important  document, 
the  text  being  balanced  between  B  and 
C  :  the  editors  conclude,  from  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
MSS.  of  Thucydides  are  sound  on  the 
whole,  and  that  probably  neither  B  nor 
C  was  specially  edited.  The  papyrus 
itself  is  superior  to  any  extant  MS.: 
it  gives  twenty-six  new  readings,  some 
of  which  confirm  conjectures.  The 
Homeric  fragments  are  of  small  im- 
portance. 

There  remain  some  local  literary 
pieces  of  interest.  No.  1380  is  a  long 
invocation  to  Isis,  with  numbers  of 
names  and  titles,  and  a  list  of  places 
where  she  was  worshipped ;  1381  in 
praise  of  Imouthes- Asclepius ;  medi- 
cal recipes,  and  an  uncanonical  story 
about  Christ ;  and  a  pretty  little  Sailor's 
Song.  The  book  as  a  whole  may  charm 
the  thoughts  away  from  the  war  for 
some  pleasant  hours. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


THE  GREEK  PHILOSPHERS. 


The    Greek    Philosophers.       By   A.    W. 

Benn.      New   edition.      Demy   8vo. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1914. 

i8s.  net. 
The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Benn's  Greek 
Philosophers  was  issued  in  two  volumes 


in  1882.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
survey  of  ancient  Greek  speculation, 
from  Thales  to  Proclus, '  with  particular 
reference  to  the  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious environment  in  which  the 
systems  originated.'     Since  1882  much 
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ink  has  been  spilt  on  the  histon-  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Benn's  work  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
brought  up  to  date  in  this  '  corrected 
and  partly  re-written  '  form.  The  main 
alterations,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface, 
are  briefly  these :  Two  chapters,  in 
place  of  one,  are  given  to  early  Greek 
thought ;  and  the  account  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  Greek  re- 
ligion is  transferred  from  the  chapter  on 
theSophists  to  a  placenearthe beginning 
of  the  book.  Heracleitus  is  placed 
before  instead  of  after  Parmenides.  A 
new  explanation  is  given  of  the  Atomic 
theory.  A  Note  is  added  to  the  chapter 
on  the  Sophists  containing  a  con- 
jectural restoration  of  the  cosmology  of 
Prodicus ;  and  likewise  to  the  chapter 
on  Socrates  is  added  a  Note  dealing 
with  '  some  recent  attempts  to  apologise 
for  the  vilest  attack  on  reason  Europe 
has  ever  seen."  There  is  a  chapter,  new 
in  the  main,  on  Plato's  metaphysics,  to 
which  Mr.  Benn  earnestly  invites  the 
attention  of  Platonic  experts,  '  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  reject  it  without 
examination  as  not  being  the  work  of  a 
University  Professor  ';  and  he  urges  the 
same  plea  on  behalf  of  a  new  attempt 
to  interpret  '  the  constructive  reason  ' 
of  Aristotle  (Dc  .1)1.  iii.  5),  and  of  a  new 
Note  on  his  theory  of  tragic  emotion  in 
the  Poetics.  The  chief  alterations  in 
the  later  sections  of  the  work  are  the 
addition  of  a  Note  on  '  Epicureanism 
and  Natural  Law,'  and  the  omission  of 
the  concluding  chapter  of  vol.  ii.  of 
the  original  edition  on  '  Greek  Philo- 
sophy and  Modern  Thought.'  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  contains  some  further  observa- 
tions in  support  and  explanation  of 
the  author's  views  regarding  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Sophistic  movement  into 
'naturalists"  and  'humanists,'  in  view- 
especially  of  the  criticisms  offered  by 
Susemihl.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Benn  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  Nature  t^.  Convention 
controversy,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  English  scholars  to  exhibit  its 
importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Sophistic  schools  and 
their  successors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  '  Platonic 


experts  '  to  whom  he  appeals  will  do 
Mr.  Benn  the  justice  of  considering 
carefully  his  account  of  Plato's  meta- 
physics. The  critical  point  of  this 
account  seems  to  lie  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  Parmenides,  which  is  indicated 
perhaps mostsuccinctly  in  this  sentence  : 
'  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  Plato 
uses  the  One  and  the  Many  as  Locke 
uses  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction, namely,  in  order  to  cut  out  the 
transcendental  theory  by  the  roots.' 
Thus  Mr.  Benn  is  a  believer  in  some 
form  of  '  later  Platonism,'  in  contrast 
to  an  earlier  theory  of  the  '  separate  ' 
Idea ;  but  how  far  he  agrees  or  differs 
from  other  exponents  of  a  '  later 
Platonism  '  i  t  would  carry  us  too  far 
to  explain,  and  we  must  refer  readers  to 
his  own  pages.  Especially  important, 
in  connexion  with  the  Timaeus,  are  the 
observations  made  upon  '  the  vexed 
question  of  what  Plato  understood  by 
soul'  (pp.  217  ff.).  Mr.  Benn's  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle's  '  constructive 
reason,'  as  an'  acquired  rational  ability ' 
(eft?  T(?),  is  interesting,  whether  sound 
or  not :  he  makes  it  out  to  be  entirely 
subjective,  'a  self-distinguishing  con- 
sciousness '  (p.  307).  One  other  novelty 
is  the  view  of  the  origin  of  Atomism. 
'The  Atomists  evidently  got  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  elementary  principle,' 
writes  Mr.  Benn  (p.  32),  '  neither  from 
water  nor  from  air  nor  from  fire,  but 
from  earth.'  This  sounds  heterodox  ; 
but  '  experts '  should  not  dismiss  the 
matter  too  hastily  without  reading  what 
the  author  of  this  view  has  to  say  in  its 
support. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  changes 
embodied  in  this  revised  edition  add 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
work  ;  and  it  is  an  advantage,  too,  that 
the  issue  is  in  single  volume  form.  The 
only  errors  that  have  caught  my  eye 
occur  on  p.  306,  where  there  is  the  mis- 
print '  embyro  '  in  the  text,  and  in  the 
foot-note  the  editor  of  the  De  Anivia, 
Mr.  K.  D.  Hicks,  figures  as  'Prof. 
Dawes  Hicks  ' :  whether  the  title,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Benn,  is  a  compliment 
or  otherwise  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  in 
any  case  I  fear  he  is  guilty  of  '  con- 
founding the  persons.' 

R.  G.  Bury. 
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AUS  DER  OFFENBARUNG  JOHANNIS. 


A  us  der  Offenbarting  Johannis :  hellenis- 
tische  Studien  zttm  Weltbild  der  Apoka- 
lypse.  Von  F'kanz  Boll.  Gr.  8vo., 
VIII.,  151.  Leipzig-Berlin:  Teubner, 
1914.     Geh.  M.  5  :  geb.  M.  5.60. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  new 
series,  entitled  Studien  zuv  Geschichte  dcs 
antiken  Weltbildes  und  der  griechischen 
Wissenschaft,  of  which  Franz  Boll  is  to 
be  the  editor.  The  series  opens  well 
with  this  lucid  and  convincing  study  of 
the  popular  science  that  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  author  accepts  the  work  of  Gun- 
kel,  Bousset  and  others  who  find  in 
Oriental  mythology  the  main  key  with 
which  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
book,  and  attaches  little  importance  to 
explanations  drawn  from  contemporary 
history.  Where  he  parts  company  from 
theseauthorsis  in  maintaining  that  many 
intervening  stages  separated  the  Apoca- 
lypse from  Babylonia.  The  immediate 
source  was  the  popular  astronomy  and 
astrology  of  the  first  century.  When 
the  action  is  said  to  take  place  in  heaven, 
the  writer  means  what  he  says,  and  his 
readers  would  naturally  understand  him 
to  be  speaking  of  the  visible  starry 
heavens.  It  is  a  veritable  kingdom  of 
heaven  that  is  offered  to  the  faithful. 

Thus,  the  number  12  {12,000  stades 
in  xxi.  16,  144  in  v.  17)  is  the  number 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  (So  in  xiv. 
20  the  1,600  stades  are  the  number  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  as  given  in  Pliny, 
N.H.  ii.  no).  The  precious  stones  are 
astral  ;  see  Hermes  Trismegistos,  where 
one  precious  stone  corresponds  to  each 
of  the  thirty-six  divisions  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  stream  of  the  water  of  life  is 
the  Milky  Way  —  in  Empedocles  the 
fixed  stars  are  bound  together  with 
crystal.  The  twelve  fruits  of  the  tree 
of  life,  one  for  each  month,  correspond 
to  the  Zodiac  signs,  one  of  which,  the 


sun  traverses  each  month,  of.  Plutarch, 
de  def.  orac.  c.  21. 

Another  example  of  the  author's 
method  may  be  taken  from  his  treat- 
ment of  Apoc.  xii.,  where  he  shows 
that  the  description  of  the  woman  in 
heaven  is  suggested  by  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

At  times  the  arguments  are  weak,  and 
the  method  of  treating  a  few  only  of  the 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse — those  that 
fit  the  theory  best — renders  caution 
necessary  in  the  reader,  but  the 
value  of  the  book  is  not  seriously  im- 
paired by  these  criticisms.  One  im- 
portant obiter  dictum  is  expressed. 
The  astrological  myth  is  at  home 
in  the  Apocalypse,  but  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  we  are  in  another  world,  where 
such  ideas  are  quite  out  of  place  ;  so 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  recent 
attempts  to  resolve  Jesus  into  an  astro- 
logical myth.  The  question  of  author- 
ship is  not  discussed,  but  if  Herr  Boll's 
results  stand,  the  attribution  of  the  book 
to  a  Galilean  fisherman  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  Or  at  least, 
if  Palestinian  Jews  were  such  as  this 
writer  must  have  been,  many  books  on 
the  New  Testament  are  ludicrously 
wrong. 

A  valuable  appendix  gives  in  adjacent 
columns  the  eschatological  discourses  of 
Mark  xiii.  and  parallels,  with  illustra- 
tions from  astrological  treatises,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  language 
of  the  Greek  Testament  coincides  with 
that  in  which  ancient  '  Old  Moore's 
Almanacks  '  prophesied  '  bad  '  years. 
The  resemblance  is  specially  close  in 
in  the  places  where  Luke  introduces  his 
own  modifications  into  the  Markan 
matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  proves 
much.  Those  who  prophesy  bad  times 
must  always  employ  more  or  less  similar 
language. 

W.  K.  Lowther-Clarke. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  RHYTHM  IN  CICERO'S  SPEECHES. 


Der  constructive  Rhythimis  in  Ciceros 
Reden.  Th.  Zielinski.  Leipzig : 
Dieterich.     1914- 

The    eminent   Russian    scholar.    Prof. 

Thaddaeus  Zielinski,   of  Petrograd,  in 


his  work  upon  the  Ciceronian  clausula, 
promised  to  follow  this  up  by  a  study 
of  what  he  terms  the  '  constructive ' 
rhythm,  i.e.  the  rhythm  which  pervades 
the  sentence.     It  is  not  possible  here 
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to  set  before  the  reader  the  methods 
adopted  by  Ziehnski  in  his  former  en- 
quiry, and,  as  some  knowledge  of  them 
is  necessary,  reference  may  be  made  to 
a  review  which  appeared  in  the  pages 
ol  this  Journal  (Vol.  XIX.,  No.  3,  April, 

1905)-  ,      , 

The  existence  of  a  pervadmg  rhythm 
is  affirmed  by  various  ancient  authori- 
ties. Thus  Cicero  {Orat.  203)  says, 
si  Humerus  orationis  quaeritur  quo  loco 
adhiheatur,  in  tola  continuatiom  vcrborum. 
So  also  Quintilian  (IX.  4.  61)  remarks, 
iH  omni  quidem  corpore  totoque,  ut  ita 
di.xerim,  iractu  Humerus  iusertus  est.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  illustrations  of 
particular  rhythms  quoted  by  ancient 
critics  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
sentence  as  well  as  from  the  clausula. 
Thus  Quintilian  (IX.  4.  63)  gives  as 
a  specimen  of  Demosthenes'  manly 
rhythms  {scvera  compositio)  the  begin- 
ning of  the  de  Corona,  rolt  6eoi<;  evxo^i 
iraai,  xal  irdaai';.  Here  he  is  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Dionysius  [-rrepl 
avv6effeo)<i  205),  who  says  that  the 
cretic  rhythm  pervades  the  whole  of 
this  passage  {tov  KpririKov  pv&fiov  .  .  . 
Bi'  oXov  TOV  K(i)\ov  ifKeKonevov  tovtov). 

While  rhythm  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  sentence,  there  are  certain  places  at 
which  it  becomes  more  manifest.  These 
are  the  pauses  where  the  speaker  draws 
breath,  viz.  at  the  end  of  the  Kofifia 
(Lat.  incisum),  of  the  k(o\ov  (Lat.  meni- 
brum)  and  of  the  iTepioho<;  (Lat.  ambitus, 
etc.).  .\\.  each  pause  the  speaker  punc- 
tuates by  a  rhythm.  There  is  thus  a 
close  connexion  between  rhythm  and 
the  articulation  of  the  sentence,  and  it 
is  significant  that  Thrasymachus,  who 
is  said  by  our  authorities  to  have  in- 
vented the  use  of  numeri,  also,  according 
to  Suidas,  Trpwroi?  TrepioBov  kuI  KOiXov 
KaTiBei^e  koi  tov  vvi>  t^?  pr]TopiKi^<;  Tpo- 
■jTov  €icn]yi'](TaTo.  The  best  known  Latin 
passage  is  Cic.  Orator  223-4  : 

'  Sed  quae  incisim  aut  membratim 
efferuntur,  ea  vel  aptissime  cadere  de- 
bent,  ut  est  apud  me,  Domus  tibi  decrat? 
at  habebas.  Pccunia  superabat  ?  at  ege- 
bas.  Haec  incise  dicta  sunt  quattuor ; 
at  membratim  quae  sequuntur  duo. 
Incurristi  amens  in  columnas,  in  alienos 
insanus  insaitisti.' 

Here  the  K<o\a  exhibit  two  well- 
known  rhythms,  viz.  Zielinski's  iii  and 


S  ii.'  In  the  KofifiaTa  there  is  nothing 
to  notice  besides  the  rhetorical  figures 
of  antithesis,  parallelism  and  homoeo- 
teleuton.  With  this  we  may  connect 
an  interesting  passage  in  Quintilian 
(IX.  4.  67-8).  After  saying  that  the 
membra  and  incisa  must  begin  and  end 
well,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  occnlti 
gradus,  even  where  there  is  no  break  in 
the  sense,  and  the  speaker  does  not 
stop  to  breathe.  He  takes  as  an  example 
the  beginning  of  the  Cluentiana,  which 
he  arranges  thus : 

animadverti,  iudices, 
omnem  accusatoris  orationem 
in  duas 
divisam  esse  partes. 

He  says  that  these  particulae  have  '  a 
sort  of  rhythm '  {suos  quasi  numeros 
habent,  spiritum  sustinenics,  et  sicut  apud 
rhythmicos  aesiimaniur).  Quintilian  goes 
on  to  remark  that  certain  clausulae  are 
halting  and  limp,  if  taken  by  themselves, 
but  that  they  are  propped  up  and  sup- 
ported b}-  the  succeeding  clauses.  Thus 
the  faulty  ending  is  set  right  by  the 
context.  He  gives  as  an  example  Cic. 
Verr.  V.  117 : 

'  Non  vult  populus  Romanus  obsohtis 
criminibus  accusari  Verrem  (S  ii),  durum, 
si  desinas,  sed  cum  sit  continuatum  iis 
quae  sequuntur,  quamquam  natura  ipsa 
divisa  sunt,  nova  postulat,  iuaudita  desi- 
dcrat  (V.  2)  salvus  est  cursus.'  Here 
the  harsh  rhythm,  S  ii,  is  set  right 
by  the  tuneful  ending,  V  2. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Quintilian  uses 
clausula  of  the  KcoXa  as  well  as  of  the 
period.  We  are  wont  to  use  the  word 
of  the  period  onlj'.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
smaller  divisions  of  the  sentence.  If 
so,  we  may  speak  of  the  clausula  of  the 
period,  the  clausula  of  the  k(U)\op,  and 
the  clausula  of  the  K6/j.fia.  Ziclinski 
in  his  previous  work  dealt  with  the 
clausula  of  the  period,  he  is  now  con- 
cerned  with    that    of    the    kcoXov   and 

KOfMfUl. 

The  difference  between  these  clausulae 
is  one  of  quantity,  not  of  kind.  This 
distinction  is  implicit  in  Quintilian's 
analysis  of  Verr.  V.  117.     The  end  of 

•  Roman  numerals  are  used  in  this  notice  for 
forms  with  a  Molossiis  base,  and  Arabic  for 
those  with  a  Cretic  base. 
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the  sentence  is  the  place  for  tune  ;  in 
the  icSiKa  discordant  notes  are  per- 
missible. It  follows  that  in  the  KOfi^iaja 
the  measures  will  be  harsher  still. 
Zielinski  puts  the  point  well  when  he 
compares  the  final  numeri  to  '  cream,' 
those  of  the  major  divisions  in  the  sen- 
tence to  the  ordinary  '  milk '  of  com- 
merce, and  those  of  the  minor  to 
'  skimmed  milk.'  It  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  present 
enquiry  are  very  great,  not  only  because 
the  material  is  vast,  but  because  the 
evidence  is  blurred  and  confused  as 
compared  with  that  furnished  by  the 
final  clausula. 

Zielinski's  greatest  achievement  in 
his  Clamelgesetz  was  to  shew  that  Cicero 
was  unconscious  of  the  secret  princi- 
ples which  governed  his  own_  prose. 
Rhythmical  composition  is  originally 
a  matter  of  the  ear,  and,  although  in 
course  of  time  it  becomes  partially  con- 
scious, it  rests  in  the  main  on  instinct. 
The  natural  laws  on  which  it  is  based 
can  only  be  discovered  by  statistics. 
Zielinski  answers  those  critics  who 
refuse  to  recognise  his  laws,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  them,  by  saying  that  one  might  as 
well  say  that  the  blood  of  the  ancients 
did  not  circulate,  since  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  present  work 
deals  chiefly  with  what  is  termed  '  Co- 
lometry.'      Zielinski    applies    the    term 
Saiz  to  the  major  divisions  of  the  sen- 
tence and  calls  the  endings  Salzschliisse. 
The  minor  divisions  (Glieder)  are  termed 
Cola  or  Binncncola.     He  seldom  men- 
tions the  ancient  term  Comma  (e.g.  on 
p.  31),  and  appears  to  include  the  coni- 
mata  among  the  Binnencola.     It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  nomenclature  makes 
for  clarity.     In  ancient  technique  there 
is    no    term    exactly    corresponding    to 
Satz,  but  kS)\ov  is  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent.    Zielinski,  however,  uses  Glicd  or 
colon   for   the  smaller  divisions,  which 
the  ancients  would  have  called  cnimnata. 
Zielinski's  first  question  is,  '  What  is 
a  Glicd  or  colon  ?'     It  is  obvious  that 
the  answer  must  be  largely  subjective. 
His  own  method  has  been  to  read  aloud 
all  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  to  mark 
the  divisions  accordingly.     In  his  tables 


given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  he 
enumerates  62,  434  Sat;:e  and  124,  790 
Glieder.  All  of  these  he  has  classified, 
and  he  is  ready  with  figures  and  per- 
centages on  all  occasions.  His  in- 
genuity is  inexhaustible,  both  in  meeting 
difficulties  and  in  inventing  new  terms 
for  the  phenomena  which  he  discusses. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much 
in  his  work  which  will  sorely  try  those 
who  believe  in  the  validity  of  his 
method  and  the  value  of  his  results, 
and  still  more  which  will  scandalize 
the  weaker  brethren. 

Some  cola,  if  we  may  use  the  word 
in  Zielinski's  sense,  contain  one  of  the 
well-known  forms  with  nothing  over, 
eg.  Lxg.  5  : 


ipsa  legatio  (  V  2) 

plena  desideri  ( ^'2). 
These  he  terms  autonomous.  They 
are  not  common  in  Cicero,  but  become 
so  in  later  writers,  e.g.  Symmachus. 
Zielinski  says  that  '  if  this  autonomy 
were  necessary,  we  should  have  before 
us  not  prose,  but  a  poem,  and  that 
possibly  as  strictly  constructed  as  those 
of  Horace.  We  are,  however,  con- 
cerned with  rhythmical  prose.'  This 
remark  is  clearly  just.  More  frequently 
the  colon  contains  extra  syllables  before 
the  cadence.  We  may  take  as  examples 
the  first  two  lines  in  Quintilian's 
arrangement  of  Clu.  I.,  viz. : 

animadverti,  iudices,  ( V  ii) 
omnem  accusatoris  orationem  {V  3). 
Frequently,  however,  the  colon  is 
short  of  a  syllable.  Thus,  if  we  were 
to  deny  hiatus  ^  after  divisam  in  the 
fourth  line  of  Quintilian's  arrangement, 
we  should  have 

divisam  esse  partes. 
Here  an  extra  syllable  would  have  to 
be  supplied  in  order  to  complete  V  iii. 

In  such  cases  Zielinski  supplies  an 
extra  syllable  (Stnlzsilbe)  from  the  pre- 
ceding colon.  Various  difficulties  arise, 
e.g.  if  there  is  a  short  syllable  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  colon,  or  if  it  ends 
with  a  vowel  before  a  vowel  at  the 
beginning   of    the    next   colon— which 

I  Hiatus  appears  to  be  allowed  alter  the 
diaeresis  in  Form  3.     C/.  Clanselgesets,  p.  95. 
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lead  him  into  a  number  of  subtleties 
which  it  would  take  time  to  discuss. 

It  would  have  been  simpler  to  recog- 
nise these  cola  as  imperfect.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  prose  rhythm  is 
that  it  is  broken  and  incomplete.  If 
so,  a  half  rhythm  from  time  to  time, 
?.,C-  a  cadence  with  a  base  which  lacks 
one  syllable,  or  even  a  cadence  with- 
out a  base  at  all,  such  as  Quintilian's 

ill  ciuas,  is  not  without  rhythmical 
effect.  It  produces  what  Quintilian 
calls  a  quasi  nunierus.  The  defect  of 
this  simple  method  from  Zielinski's 
point  of  view  is,  without  doubt,  that 
the  recognition  of  imperfect  cola  would 
cumplicate  his  figures,  and  make  it 
ditticult  to  draw  conclusions.  The  diffi- 
culty is  real,  but  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
this  caveat  before  stating  his  results. 

After  this  preliminary'  chapter,  the 
rest  of  the  work  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  first  (pp.  36-88)  deals  with  Rhythm 
and  the  second  (pp.  89-283)  with  Sym- 
metry. In  the  first  part  Zielinski  deals 
with  certain  laws,  which  are  formulated 
thus : 

(i)  The  Law  of  Constancy. 

If  a  speech  of  Cicero  is  divided  into 
equal  parts,  each  consisting  of  about 
twenty  paragraphs,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  various  rhythmical  forms 
(\'Ly[SP)  occur  in  about  the  same 
proportion  in  all  the  parts.  This 
Zielinski  terms  the  '  chief  secret '  of 
Ciceronian  prose.  It  is  true  not  only 
of  the  forms,  but  also  of  the  types,  i.e. 
tlie  varieties  of  caesura  within  the  form, 
f.,;'.  I  y,  iB,  etc-  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  something  which  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious. Zielinski  says,  '  If  anyone  could 
exhibit  to  Cicero  his  law  of  Constancy 
with  all  its  ramifications,  he  would  be 
somewhat  astonished,  but  not  more 
than  an  ordinary  layman,  to  whom  one 
wished  to  shew  how  many  muscles  he 
had  to  set  in  motion,  one  after  the  other, 
in  order  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other.'  The  enquiry  is  concerned  with 
psychology-  as  well  as  with  philology. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Gradation. 

In  the  cola  the  harsher  rhythms  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  the  more 
musical.     In     the    Sdtze    the    musical 


cadences  get  the  mastery  over  their 
rivals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  they 
become  predominant.  The  percentage 
rises  in  the  case  of  larger  divisions, 
where  the  pause  is  more  marked,  viz. 
at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  speech.  Each  form  has  its 
special  value  for  a  final  clausula  (Schluss- 
urrt).  Zielinski  calls  those  which  in- 
crease in  frequency,  as  we  advance 
from  the  colon  to  the  period,  '  positive,' 
while  those  which  diminish  in  frequency 
during  the  progress  arc  termed  '  nega- 
tive.' Thus  the  V  class  is  strongly  posi- 
tive, while  the  S  and  P  classes  are 
strongly  negative.  The  same  method 
is  applied  to  the  various  types.  Thus 
in  r  I  and  2  the  7  caesura  is  positive, 
and  in  V  3  the  diaeresis  (S).  They  are 
predominant  in  the  final  clausula,  but 
not  in  the  cola. 

This  result  agrees  with  the  general 
principle  that  in  the  sentence  discordant 
notes  are  succeeded  by  tune. 

(3)  The  Law  of  Development. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Law  of  Con- 
stancy prevails  within  a  speech  of 
Cicero.  We  have  now  to  ask  whether 
Cicero's  system  became  modified  in  the 
course  of  time.  Zielinski  had  already 
shewn  in  his  Clauselgesetz  that  in  Cicero's 
later  speeches  the  cretic  base  (V  2)  tends 
to  drive  out  its  rival,  the  molossus 
(\'  ii).  Quintilian  (IX.  4.  104)  actually 
condemns  V  ii  as  bad.  In  later  writers 
the  cretic  base  becomes  normal  in  V  3, 
as  well  as  in  V  2.  In  the  present  work 
Zielinski  shews  that  the  Law  of  Develop- 
ment is  of  wider  application,  and  that 
Cicero  exhibits  a  steadily  increasing 
preference  for  the  more  harmonious 
forms  and  types,  alike  in  the  cola,  Satz- 
schliisse,  and  final  clausulae.  Thus  the 
V  class  increases  in  frequency,  and  in  it 
the  favourite  types,  viz.  V  i  7,  F  2  7, 
F  3  8  become  predominant. 

(4)    The  Law  of  Collision    (Complosion- 
gcsetz). 

This  was  previously  laid  down  by 
Zielinski  in  Philologus  L\V.  (1906), 
pp.  610  sqq.  The  chief  point  is  that 
Cicero  seldom  places  an  iambic  after 
a  trochee,  which  is  generally  followed 
by    a    long    syllable    and    two    shorts. 
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This  observation  does  much  to  explain 
Cicero's   use   of   synonyms :    thus   his 

practice  is  to  write  multum  tninari  or 

nntUa    minitari,   not    midta    minari    or 

multum  minitari.     The   dactyl  appears 
to  be  avoided  in  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  second  part  of  Zielinski's  volume 
is  concerned  with  Symmetry.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  here  also  he  employs 
the  device  of  Stiitzsilben.  His  general 
method,  when  dealing  with  instances 
of  various  figures,  is  to  group  them 
under  the  heads  of  (a)  strict,  (6)  free 
symmetry.  Here  by  'strict'  he  means 
combinations  of  the  same  form,  e.g. 
V  I  and  F  i:  by  'free,'  combinations  of 
a  '  strong  '  and  a  '  weak '  form,  e.g.  V  ii 
and  V  2,  or  of  a  form  and  a  resolution 
of  the  same  form,  e.g.  V  i  and  V  i*. 
His  boldest  equation  is  that  of  the  same 
form  in  various  classes,  e.g.  V  i,S  i,P  i. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  points  are  highly 
controversial. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the 
various  figures  which  Zielinski  discloses. 
Two  of  the  most  interesting  are  the 
repetition  of  a  rhythm  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  (Doppelamchlag)  and  the 
similar  repetition  at  the  end  (Doppel- 
scliluss).  Zielinski  gives  157  examples 
of  the  first  as  against  752  of  the  second. 
He  says  that  rhythmical  figures  are 
comparatively  rare  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  since  they  tend  to  draw 
the  attention  away  from  the  end,  which 
is  of  chief  importance  as  the  seat  of 
Humeri.  On  the  other  hand,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence  is  the  proper  place 
for  rhetorical  figures,  or  cr;;^?;/xaTa,  as 
opposed  to  rhythms.  In  other  words, 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  the 
realm  of  Gorgias,  and  the  end  that  of 
Thrasymachus.  In  the  case  of  the 
Doppehchlnss,  it  is  noted  that  where  the 
symmetry  is  '  free,'  the  tendency  is  for 
the  harsh  rhythm  to  come  first,  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  smooth.  A  striking 
example  is  Phil.  XIV.  38  : 


si  vivi  vicissent  (5'  I  y) 
qui  morte  vicerunt  (V  1  y). 
The  function  of  the  penultimate  colon 


is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  clausula, 
hence  we  have  a  discord  before  the 
tune. 

The  most  important  of  all  rhythmical 
figures  is  that  of  congeries  {Hdufung). 
This  is  especially  appropriate  to  com- 
miseratio,  and  the  list  of  instances  in- 
cludes some  of  the  finest  passages  in 
Cicero.  Strong  symmetry  is  incom- 
patible with  length,  since  the  effect 
would  be  tedious,  and  where  the  figure 
is  extended  beyond  three  cola  we  find 
free  symmetry,  and  even  a  combination 
of  two  rhythms. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the 
Strophe.  In  the  previous  figures  we 
were  concerned  with  the  repetition  of  a 
single  colon.  In  the  strophe  at  least 
two  cola  are  repeated.  The  minimum 
number,  therefore,  of  cola  in  a  strophe 
is  four.  In  this  case  the  different  com- 
binations are  :  (i)  aabb,  (2)  abab, 
(3)  abba.  Other  strophes  contain  as 
many  as  seven  or  more  cola. 

The  strophe  is  said  to  be  especially 
suited  for  scntentiae,  i.e.  reflections  and 
aphorisms.  It  is  concerned  with  ^^o?, 
while  congeries  has  to  do  with  ■rrd6o>i. 
It  is  assisted  by  various  rhetorical 
figures,  e.g.  repetition,  parallelism  and 
antithesis. 

Zielinski  concludes  with  a  dignified 
and  eloquent  address  to  posterity.  He 
sets  forth  the  method  which  should  be 
followed  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  con- 
duct a  similar  enquiry.  Cicero  is  only 
a  subject  upon  which  he  has  experi- 
mented. It  is  possible  to  treat  other 
authors  in  the  same  way.  The  laws  by 
which  their  prose  was  governed  may  be 
quite  different,  but  they  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  statistics.  He  indicates 
fascinating  problems  presented  by  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  not  least  by  Plato. 
Had  Plato  a  law  of  development  ?  If 
so,  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  order  of 
the  dialogues.  His  last  words  are  a 
plea  that  a  work  which  is  so  serious 
may  be  taken  seriously  by  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
tribute  may  be  granted  to  so  bold  and 
indefatigable  a  pioneer. 

Albert  C.  Clark. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN   LITERATURE. 


A  History  of  Latin  Literature.  By 
Marcus  S.  Dimsdale.  i  vol.  Svo. 
Pp.  viii  +  549.  London:  W.  Heine- 
mann,  1915.  6s. 
This  work,  which  takes  the  place  of 
one  originally  promised  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Verrail,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  series  of  Sliort  Histories  of  the  Litera- 
tures of  the  World,  inaugurated  in  1897 
by  Professor  G.  Murray's  Greek  Litera- 
ture. A  greater  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween the  two  volumes  can  hardly  be 
conceived  ;  the  one  is  as  solid  and  sober 
as  the  other  is  brilliantly  maginative. 
Professor  Murray,  even  where  following 
the  wildest  theories  of  Bcthe  or  Usener, 
has  made  them  his  own,  and  presents 
them  with  an  illuminating  and  persua- 
sive picturesqueness  ;  Mr.  Dimsdale  re- 
peatedly cites  his  authorities  not  merely 
for  researches  into  fact,  but  even  for 
items  of  subjective  criticism  ;  if  his  book 
is  dull  by  comparison,  that  is  partly  due 
to  his  subject,  and  in  part  it  is  almost  a 
recommendation,  at  any  rate  to  a  reader 
who  has  not  the  experience  which  would 
enable  him  to  offer  independent  criti- 
cism. 

The  book  follows  the  traditional  lines, 
and  the  various  chapters  preserve  an 
admirable  proportion,  and  seize  the 
salient  points  without  over-emphasis  on 
minute  details.  As  the  author  promises 
in  his  preface,  he  has  'rather  sought 
than  shunned '  what  is  '  famous  and 
famihar.'  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
gone  to  the  latest  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  points  alike  of  criticism  and  of 
research,  and  embodies  in  his  work  the 
views  of  MM.  Pichon  and  Plessis,  and 
the  labours  of  Leo  on  Piautus,  Mar.x  on 
Lucilius,  N6methy  on  Tibullus,  and 
Soltau  on  the  sources  of  Livy — to  name 
only  foreign  writers  whose  productions 
are  hardly  accessible  to  the  English 
beginner.  There  is  no  straining  after 
effect ;  there  are  almost  none  of  the 
epigrams  so  dear  to  the  Oxonian  heart ; 
we  have  noticed  only  those  upon  Lavinia, 
'  whose  only  recorded  achievement  is  a 
becoming  blush,'  and  whose  union  with 
Aeneas  is  described  as  '  a  mariage  de 
convenance — though  certainly  made  in 
heaven.'  There  is  hardly  a  judgment 
passed  in  the  book  with  which  one  is 


tempted  to  disagree,  and  hardly  a  single 
point  where  one  can  say  that  emphasis 
is  misplaced.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Dims- 
dale warms  to  his  subject  after  the  Au- 
gustan .^ge  opens  ;  but  in  the  earlier 
period  the  characterisations  of  Roman 
tragedy  (p.  85  and  elsewhere),  of  Catullus 
(pp.  141-2),  and  of  Sallust  (p.  219)  have 
struck  us  as  particularly  judicious.  In 
connection  with  the  later  authors  we 
might  cite  many  more  examples  of 
sound  criticism.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  incautious  statements  which 
might  mislead  a  beginner  :  e.g.  (to  con- 
fine oneself  to  a  few  pages)  the  asser- 
tion (p.  4)  that  the  early  Romans  '  con- 
ceived their  gods  as  men  and  women,' 
and  the  apparent  acceptance  as  genuine 
(p.  8)  of  the  '  Jaudatio  funebris '  of  the 
first  Brutus,  and  of  certain  statements 
as  to  the  '  ludi  Romani  '  (p.  10)  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  sceptical  criti- 
cism in  Mommsen's  Romische  Forschnn- 
gen ;  while  on  p.  13  something  might 
have  been  said  of  Greek  religions  in- 
fluence on  early  Rome.  But  in  the 
main,  as  far  as  broad  outlines  go,  this 
is  essentially  a  sound  book. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  its  details. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
carelessly  written  out  in  its  final  form, 
and  printed  with  no  revision  of  proofs. 
The  index  is  both  inadequate  and  in- 
accurate; misprints  abound,  and  are 
often  of  a  very  troublesome  kind ;  on 
p.  203,  1.  6,  'didactic'  seems  a  mistake 
for '  dialogue ' ;  on  p.  405, 1.  17,  'captors' 
should  be  '  captives ' ;  on  p.  397,  1.  4 
and  p.  421,  1.  13,  '  for '  appears  to  mean 
'  from  ' — and  so  on.  The  punctuation 
is  bad,  and  often  renders  all  but  unin- 
telligible a  style  never  too  easy  to  follow : 
e.g.  the  last  sentence  on  p.  430  is  an 
example  of  how  not  to  write  English, 
and  that  which  begins  on  1.  7  of  p.  415 
is  almost  as  bad.  Mistakes  in  syntax 
are  not  uncommon ;  Greek  accents  are 
perpetually  wrong ;  capitals  are  used 
capriciously  {e.g.  '  ancient '  and  '  Medi- 
aeval '  on  p.  544,  and  that  in  a  quota- 
tion);  the  same  word  is  spelt  in  two  differ- 
ent ways  ('  comoedia  '  and  '  comedia,' 
'  Satyricon  '  and  '  Satiricon  '),  and  the 
references  are  continually  in  error— they 
actually  include  a  i6ist  poem  of  Catul- 
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lus  (p.  157),  an  Actio  Nona  in  Verrem 
(p.  173  note),  and  a  41st  book  of  the 
Histories  of  Tacitus  (p.  489).  In  general, 
the  numerical  systems  used  in  recording 
citations  are  bewilderingly  inconsistent 
(e.g.  the  notes  on  p.  508),  and  false 
dates  are  numerous — the  pro  Archia  was 
not  spoken  in  63  B.C.  (p.  163),  nor  the 
pro  Rabirio  Postumo  in  53  (p.  164),  while 
Augustus  certainly  did  not  die  in  64  a.d. 
(p.  488) !  Four  Roman  authors  have 
their  praenomina  wrongly  given — viz., 
Lucilius  (p.  86),  Claudius  Quadrigarius 
(p.  102),  and  the  elder  (p.  369)  and 
younger  (p.  3S9)  Seneca.  Tennyson  is 
twice  quoted  incorrectly.  Worst  of  all, 
Volcatius  Sedigitus  is  mentioned  three 
times  (pp.  23,  53,  113),  and  on  each 
occasion  \\\s  floruit  is  differently  given. 

More  serious  still  are  several  definite 
errors  of  fact.  On  p.  425  '  Sejanus  '  is 
a  mistake  for  '  Tigellinus ' ;  Lydia's 
lover  in  Hor.   Od.  iii.  9  is  not  named 


'  Telephus  '  (p.  150)  ;  on  p.  164  '  popu- 
lares  '  is  an  error  for  '  optimates ' ;  on 
p.  i6g  for  'Julius'  read  '  Tullius  ' ;  on 
p.  175  for  '  praetor '  (Thermus)  read 
'  proconsul '  ;  on  p.  178  for  '  Prometheus 
Vinctus  '  read  '  P.  Solutus  ' ;  on  pp.  215 
and  298  '  Sabine  '  is  confused  with  '  Sa- 
bellian  ' — a  very  different  thing ;  on 
p.  334  '  Lesbia  '  should  be  '  Delia ' ;  on 
p.  348  '  Cassius  Severus '  should  be 
'  Cornelius  Severus ' ;  on  p.  498  the 
reference  to  a  Dalmatian  legion  is  an 
error  ;  and  so  one  might  go  on.  When 
these  slips,  and  some  scores  of  others, 
are  removed,  Mr.  Dimsdale's  book  will 
bea  useful  adjunct  to  a  student's  weapons 
in  the  work  for  Honour  Moderations ; 
in  its  present  form  it  has,  we  confess, 
irritated  us  more  than  anything  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time. 

Ernest  E.  Genner. 

Jt'sus  College,  Oxford. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  Bgyptienne  des 
Origines  ct  la  Conquete  d' Alexandre. 
Par  GusTAVE  Jhquier,  Professor 
d'Egyptologie  a  1' University  de 
Neuchatel.  i  vol.  i2mo.  264  illus- 
trations. Pp.  330.  Paris  :  Librarie 
Payot  et  C"-',  1913.     3.50  frs. 

Prof.  Jequier  has  successfully  at- 
tempted to  give  the  general  reader  an 
interesting  exposition  of  the  results 
achieved  in  the  last  century  by  Egypto- 
logists. The  first  chapter  describes  the 
progress  of  Egyptian  studies  from  the 
days  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
the  latest  explorations,  and  classifies 
the  material  now  available  for  the 
historian.  Three  chapters  deal  with  the 
legends  and  origins,  and  three  with 
the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Empires. 
Each  of  these  historical  chapters  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  one  relating 
the  events  of  the  period,  one  describing 
with  abundant  illustrations  its  buildings, 
arts  and  inscriptions,  and  one  attempting 
to  show  the  chief  characteristics  of  its 
civilisation.  Prof.  J6quier  deals  very 
fairly  with  the  many  controversial  ques- 
tions, particularly  of  chronology.  His 
own  view  is  always  quite  clear,  but  he 


does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  inadequacy 
of  the  evidence.  Ten  pages  of  classified 
bibliography  and  a  great  wealth  of 
illustrations  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume  as  an  introduction  to  Egyptian 
studies.  G. 

Aristotelica.     By  Herbert  Richards, 
M.A.    Grant  Richards,  1915.    5s.net. 

Mr.  Richards'  book  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  that  distinguished  Aris- 
totelian scholar,  the  late  Prof.  Ingram 
Bywater.  Like  the  books  on  Plato, 
Xenophon  and  Aristophanes  by  the 
same  hand,  it  consists  in  the  main  of 
detached  remarks  and  isolated  observa- 
tions on  passages  which  excite  sus- 
picion and  call  for  the  skill  of  the 
textual  chirurgeon.  A  book  of  this 
character  it  is  hardly  possible  to  review  ; 
while  to  commend  the  learning  and 
scholarship,  the  philological  acuteness 
and  ingenuity,  of  a  critic  so  well  known 
as  Mr.  Richards  might  well  seem,  at 
this  time  of  day,  either  supererogatory 
or  impertinent.  It  must  suffice,  there- 
fore, to  indicate  the  scope  and  contents 
of  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  interest  lies  in  Aristotelian  text 
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criticism.  The  treatises  with  which  Mr. 
Richards  deals  are  E.N.,  M.M.,  E.E., 
Pol.,  Econ..  'A0.  IloX.,  Rhet.,  Poet., 
Probl.,  and  Fragments.  Of  these,  the 
observations  on  E.N.  and  Pol.  together 
take  up  nearly  half  the  book  (which 
runs  to  about  160  pages),  while  some- 
thing like  20  pages  each  is  given  to 
E.E.,  Poet,  and  Prohl.  The  notes  on 
the  Rhetoric  are  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Philology  (vol.  33),  and  in 
connexion  with  the  Poetics,  the  main 
part  of  the  author's  review  of  Bywater's 
edition  is  reproduced  from  the  Classical 
Review  (vol.  24).  Of  the  other  longer 
notes  (not  many  in  number)  we  may 
mention  especially  one  on  the  vocabu- 
lary' of  the  WO.  Tlo\.  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  authorship  (p.  102),  and 
one  on  fjieyaXoTrpeTreia  in  E.N.  11226 
12  sqq.  As  regards  the  first  two  chapters 
oi E.E.  VIIL,  Mr.  Richards  makes  no 
attempt  to  rival  Prof.  H.  Jackson,  but 
frankly  despairs  of  the  task,  saying — 
'  The  text  is  in  so  deplorable  a  state 
that  it  seems  almost  lost  labour  for 
anyone  to  endeavour  to  restore  it.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  foothold  enough  for  pro- 
gress.' A  good  many  of  Mr.  Richards' 
corrections  are  based  on  the  assumption 
of  '  the  kind  of  mistake  by  which  a 
word  that  occurs  in  the  context  or  is 
suggested  by  it  gets  substituted  for  the 
word  really  intended,'  see  e.g.  his  note 
on  Pol.  1264(1  13,  where  he  would  read 
irXripcofia  in  place  of  the  first  ■7r\i)0o<;. 
This  critical  device  is  employed  through- 
out the  book  with,  I  had  almost  said, 
alarming  frequency;  but  although  it 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  glorious 
liberty  to  the  artist  in  restoration, 
enabling  him  to  shake  off  the  trammels 
of  palaeography,  it  may  often,  I  imagine, 
suffer  from  the  inconvenience  which 
Mr.  Richards  himself  indicates  when 
he  says  of  the  restorer  of  the  E.E. — 
'  If  by  happy  chance  he  hits  on  the 
original  words,  he  cannot  have  suffi- 
cient reason  to  feel  sure  that  he  has 
done  so.  He  can  hardly  convince  him- 
self; he  will  assuredly  fail  in  most  cases 
to  convince  others.'  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  no  happier  fate  awaits  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Richards  himself;  judging  from 
past  history,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
prophecy  that  he  too  will  '  fail  in  most 
cases  to   convince    others.'     In    most 


cases,  but  not,  I  make  bold  to  say,  in 
all ;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chosen 
People,  even  a  very  small  remnant  sur- 
vives, he  may  still  count  himself  a 
happy  man.  And  indeed,  in  philology 
as  elsewhere,  no  labour  of  love  is  lost. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  most  interesting 
collection,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
just  one  of  Mr.  Richards's  felicitous 
touches  which  seems  to  have  strong 
claims  to  immortality:  Probl.  28.  7.  3 
opuv  /xev  yap  o  opwv  r/  Kat,  6<T(^paiv6^vo<i 
Xaipei  oTi  ciTToXavei,  read  o  Xecov  and 
cnroXavffei  (compare  E.N.  iii8a  20). 
R.  G.  Bury. 


Socrates  and  Plato.  By  G.  C.  Field, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  Oxford :  Parker  and 
Co.,  1913.  2s.  net. 
In  this  booklet  of  40  pages  Mr. 
Field,  who  is  a  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
at  Victoria  Universitj-,  examines  and 
strives  to  refute  the  revolutionary  views 
regarding  Socrates  and  Plato  pro- 
pounded by  Prof.  Burnet  (in  the  Intro- 
duction of  his  Phaedo)  and  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Taylor  (in  Varia  Socratica). 
Reviewing  in  succession  the  evidence 
of  Xenophon,  Aristotle  and  Plato  him- 
self, Mr.  Field  sums  up  with  the  con- 
tention that  these  writers  one  and  all 
furnish  strong  testimony  '  against  all 
the  propositions  in  which  Prof.  Taylor's 
position  '  can  be  summarised — of  which 
the  chief  are,  in  brief,  that  Socrates 
was  a  Pythagorean,  a  Mystic,  and  an 
Idealist.  As  a  clear,  sound  and  suc- 
cinct apology  for  the  orthodox  or  tra- 
ditional view,  as  against  what  we  may 
term  the  Oxford  heresy,  Mr.  Field's 
little  book  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  all  whom  the  controversy 
interests.  Unfortunately,  the  printing 
is  not  impeccable  :  on  p.  29,  1.  25,  we 
should  read  '  nor  indeed  (was  it)  ever 
really  clear';  '  critising '  occurs  on 
p.  31,  and  '  Pythogorean  '  on  p.  25. 
R.  G.  B. 


Etude  sur  la  formation  et  I'empioi  dcs 
Composes  Nominaux  dans  le  Latin 
archaique.  Par  Albert  Grenikr. 
Pp.  218.  Paris :  Berger-Levrault, 
igi2.  8  frs. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  says  '  la 
premiere  remarque  qui   nous   a  frapp6 
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au  cours  de  nos  d^pouillements,  c'est 
que  tous  les  composes,  presque  sans 
exception,  qui  n'appartenaient  pas  en 
propre  a  la  poesie,  relevaient  tres 
etroitement  de  disciplines  precises,  du 
droit,  de  la  religion,  des  professions  ou 
des  metiers.'  His  investigation,  which 
extends  over  200  large  pages,  is  ac- 
cordingly divided  into  chapters  dealing 
with  the  compounds  which  were 
originally  peculiar  to  (i)  law,  (2)  re- 
ligion, (3)  agriculture  and  the  arts  and 
crafts ;  to  these  are  added  chapters  on 
the  compounds  found  in  Latin  poetry 
from  the  earliest  times  to  Terence.  The 
author  has  undoubtedly  proved  his 
theory  in  the  main;  in  particular  cases, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  follow 
his  lead.  In  his  effort  to  force  all  com- 
pounds, apart  from  those  of  poetry,  into 
his  three  categories,  he  has  to  account 
for  such  words  as  misericors  and  nuper 
as  '  composes  de  I'agriculture  et  des 
metiers ' !  Yet  on  the  whole  the 
semasiological  part  of  his  work  has 
been  well  done ;  a  very  praiseworthy 
feature  is  the  fact  that  in  every  instance 
the  context,  in  which  the  word  under 
discussion  occurs,  is  fully  quoted. 

As  a  linguist,  however,  the  author  is 
not  so  successful.  Homicida  (p.  22)  is 
not  developed  from  *hom'ni-cida  or 
*homi{ni)-cida,  but  is  an  example  of  the 
substitution  in  composition  of  an  o-stem 
for  an  «-stem,  cf.  Lindsay,  Lat.  Lang., 
p.  364.  Again,  in  discussing  mellificiuui 
(p.  88),  he  talks  of  '  I'emploi  du  genitif 
au  premier  terme,"  and  his  reference  to 
Sommer's  Handbnch  in  this  connection 
is  quite  unintelligible  !  Of  beneficns 
(p.  8g)  he  says  '  I'adverbe,  premier 
terme  du  compost,  revolt  la  meme 
valeur  du  substantif  que  prendrait 
I'adjectif  au  neutre';  and  so  on.  His 
recognition  of  three  chronological 
categories  (p.  97),  'formations  pre- 
historiques,'  '  formations  prelitteraires,' 
and  '  formations  litteraires,'  is  perfectly 
correct ;  but  the  actual  disposal  of 
his  material  is  in  several  instances 
unconvincing. 

With  regard  to  new  compounds 
formed  by  the  poets  the  author  makes 
many  interesting  suggestions,  and  shows 
that  the  differences  in  style  between 
Livius,  Ennius,  Accius,  and  Pacuvius 
are   largely   reflected    in  the    different 


types  of  compound  each  employs. 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  compared  and 
contrasted  in  the  following  words : 
'  Ainsi  done,  tandis  que  Plaute  use  en 
toute  libertd  et  avec  son  exuberante 
fantaisie  de  toutes  les  ressources  d'ex- 
pression  du  latin,  qu'il  melange  indif- 
feremment  les  termes  populaires,  les 
mots  savants,  et  les  formations  de  la 
haute  poesie,  qu'il  developpe  sans  choix 
les  divers  types  de  composition  propres 
a  chacune  de  ces  categories  du  langage, 
Terence,  au  contraire,  s'en  tient  rigour- 
eusement  aux  termes  req'us  dans  I'usage 
courant  par  la  soci(ft6  delicate  et  lettree.' 
The  lists  of  compounds  found  in  early 
Latin  poetry  down  to  and  including 
Terence  are  useful,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete index  to  all  the  words  discussed  in 
the  text.  The  book  is  not  entirely  free 
from  misprints,  e.g.  p.  loi  :  se{mi) — 
itncia  for  sem(i) — uncia,  and  p.  204: 
Umbr.  manthraklu  for  mantrahklu. 

G.  E.  K.  Braunholtz. 

The  University,  Manchester. 


Stiftungen  in  der  gnechiscJien  und  rowi- 
schen  Antike.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
antiken  Kulturgeschichte  von  Ber- 
HARD  Laum.  I.  Darstellung ;  II. 
Urkunden.  Pp.  x -1-256,  viii  +  224. 
Leipzig  :  Teubner.  M.  18,  cl.  M.  24. 
This  is  a  useful  collection  of  the  docu- 
ments which  describe  charitable  and 
other  such  foundations,  with  a  German 
translation  and  analysis  of  the  contents. 
The  analysis  is  carried  out  with  the 
usual  minuteness;  it  is,  in  fact,  over- 
elaborated,  but  that  is  pardonable  in  a 
book  of  reference,  and  with  Indices  and 
Table  of  Contents  the  student  is  able 
easily  to  find  what  he  wants.  However, 
few  will  want  a  page  of  discussion  as 
to  what  a  'Stiftung'  is.  The  local  distri- 
bution, on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
times  at  which  such  foundations  were 
most  common,  are  worth  knowing :  it 
is  curious  that  the  second  century  after 
Christ  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  also 
B.C.  the  second  is  richest.  We  have  also 
a  list  of  all  the  founders'  names,  their 
rank  and  whatever  can  be  said  else 
about  them  ;  their  motives  are  probed 
to  the  uttermost ;  the  recipients  are 
classified,  and  all  details  of  administra- 
tion.    Latin  foundations  are  far  fewer  ; 
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a  few  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  examples 
are  thrown  in. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Dosithei  Ars  Grammatica :  recensuit 
Joannes  Tolkiehn.  Pp.  xviii  +  109. 
Lipsiae :  in  aedibus  Dieterichianis 
Theodori  Weicher.  M.  3. 
This  edition,  cheap  and  handy,  con- 
tains Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite 
pages :  Dositheus's  Latin  grammar, 
written  in  Latin,  and  the  Greek  version 
of  the  same,  obviously  by  the  author. 
This  comprises  about  half  the  work  ; 
then  follow  other  chapters,  some  in 
Latin,  some  in  Greek,  with  Greek  or 
Latin  examples.  It  is  thus  a  work 
somewhat  confused,  but  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn  the  ancient  technical 
phrasing.  There  are  also  points  of 
more  general  interest,  as  the  sections  on 
accent.  There  are  several  indices.  The 
title  to  chapter  v.  should  read :  IlEPI 

_1U.MH_.  ^^,_    j^_    p_    j^_ 


A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By 
E.  A.  Gardner.  New  edition.  Mac- 
millan.  los. 
It  is  twenty  years  since  Prof  Gardner 
tirst  published  this  book,  and  much 
work  has  been  done  in  those  years,  with 
many  new  discoveries.  Since  then  it 
has  held  its  place  as  the  standard  hand- 
book, and  it  has  been  reprinted  several 
times  with  additions  at  the  end.  This 
is,  however,  a  really  new  edition,  re- 
written, with  the  added  matter  put  in 
its  proper  place,  and  brought  up  to 
date.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
illustrations.  Wc  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  work,  and  the  publisher 
on  his  strength  of  mind  in  discarding 
the  stereotyped  pages  at  last. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


Outlines  of  Ancient  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West,  a.d.  476.  By 
Harold  M.attinglv,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  With 
35  illustrations  and  12  maps.  Pp. 
.xii  +  4S3.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1914.  los.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
Outline     Histories    projected    by    the 


Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  Fifty  pages  are  given  to  the 
Asiatic  States  and  Egypt,  two  hundred 
to  Greece,  and  two  hundred  to  Rome. 

As  Mr.  Mattingly  rightly  says,  the 
vastness  of  the  period  covered  in  so 
small  a  space  precluded  any  possibility 
of  high  originality.  .-Ml  that  could  be 
done  was  to  give  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  facts,  incorporating  the  results  of 
the  best  work  done  by  specialists  in  their 
various  spheres.  Mr.  Mattingly  has  done 
this  with  judgment  and  skill.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  purpose  is  served 
by  such  a  book,  however  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  is  too  difficult  for  use  in 
schools  and  too  brief  to  be  of  much 
value  to  more  advanced  students  of 
history.  Five  coin  plates  are  the  most 
valuable  of  the  illustrations. 

G. 


Michele  fatta,  Tombe  canosine  del  museo 
provinciale  di  Bart.  From  Romische 
Miteilungen  des  Kaiscrlich  deutschen 
archdologischen  Instituts,  vol.  xxix. 
8vo.  2  plates  (coloured),  17  text 
figures.  Pp.  36.  Rome :  Loscher, 
1914. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  short  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Romische  Mit- 
tciliingen  of  1914  dealing  with  a  class 
of  Apulian  vases  well-known  to  students 
of  ancient  pottery  ;  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  many  museums,  and  are  at 
once  recognised  by  the  delicate  pink 
which  forms  the  principal  feature  in 
the  polychrome  decoration,  both  of  the 
vase  itself  and  of  its  plastic  accessories 
— figures  of  Nike,  Gorgoneia,  and  the 
like.  The  chief  interest  of  the  class  is 
that  it  may  throw  some  light,  albeit  a 
faint  one,  on  the  painting  of  the 
Hellenistic  age,  the  remains  of  which 
are  lamentably  few.  A  comparison  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  writer  of  the 
article  is  disposed  to  admit  its  force, 
with  the  wall  decoration  of  the  houses 
excavated  at  Delos,  whence  he  thinks 
that  the  potters  of  Canusium  may  have 
drawn  their  inspiration:  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  weigh  the  claims  of  Delos 
against  those,  for  instance,  of  Alexandria 
until  more  material  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. 

H.  S.  J. 
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To  the  Editors  of  THE  CLASSICAL  Review. 

1  HAVE  to  thank  Professor  Souter  for  the 
kindness  of  his  review  of  the  First  V^olume  of 
the  text  of  Livy  edited  by  Professor  Walters 
and  myself,  and  also  for  the  letter  in  your 
December  number  rectifying  the  unintentional 
omission  of  Professor  Walters'  name.  The 
omission  was  perhaps  partly  the  result  of  the 
arrangement  which  Professor  Walters  and  I 
made  (following  the  allocation  of  responsibility 
by  the  publishers),  that  the  signature  to  the 
Preface  in  the  First  Volume  should  be  mine 
alone,  and  in  subsequent  Volumes  his  alone. 
This  seems  to  have  led  even  the  most  friendly 
of  reviewers  to  overlook  the  explicit  description 
given  in  the  Preface  of  the  full  share  which 
Professor  Walters  had  in  the  work.  I  did  not 
foresee  this  possibility  :  but  as  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  done,  I  should  like  now  to  add  that  it  is 
less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  Professor  Walters 


was  '  consulted  about  the  text  throughout.' 
Every  single  divergence  of  reading,  save  the 
most  minute,  was  carefully  discussed  by  us 
together ;  and  quite  apart  from  the  improve- 
ments in  the  text  due  to  Professor  Walters  and 
given  as  his,  and  apart  from  his  full  share  in 
the  task  of  collecting  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts, there  is  not  a  single  articulate  note  in 
the  commentary  which  he  has  not  either  dis- 
cussed in  draft  or  drafted  himself  As  the  title- 
page  states,  the  book  is  a  joint  work  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  though  no  one  but 
myself  can  realise  how  much  positive  good  has 
been  added,  and  how  much  error  subtracted,  by 
Professor  Walters'  wise  and  devoted  collabora- 
tion. I  should  be  happy  indeed  if  I  could 
succeed  in  contributing  as  much  to  the  value  of 
subsequent  volumes  as  he  has  done  to  thai  of 
the  first.— Yours  faithfully. 

R.  S.  Conway. 
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ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 


EPIMENIDES'  MIXOS. 


Some  sixteen  years  ago  I  read  with  a 
form  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  edited 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page.  In  commenting  on 
St.  Paul's  speech  at  Athens,  Mr.  Page 
gave  with  various  references  the  story 
of  Epimenides'  visit  to  Athens  after  a 
plague,  and  in  particular  he  gave 
Diogenes  Laertius'  statement  (I.  no) 
that  the  sage  Xa^wv  npo^ara  /j.e\avd  re 
Kal  XevKo.  ijyayc  "rrpos  tov  Apeiop '  Trayov 
KUKelOev  eiaaev  levai,  ol  ^ovKoivto,  irpocr- 
rd^a'i  Tolf  (iKoXovdoa  evOa  av  Kara- 
kXIvoi  airrcov  exacrTOv  dveiv  Ta>  7rpo(j}JKOVTi 
deal  ■  Koi  ovT<o  XZ/^et  to  kukov.  66ev  exi 
KoX  vvv  ecrriv  eiipelv  Kara  rovf  Bijfwv; 
Tmv  W.dj]vai.<i)v  ^(i)fj.ov>;  dv(i)vv/j,ov<;,  vtro- 
fjLvrj^  TTJ^  Tore  yevofievrjij  eftXacreo)?. 
It  was,  I  confess,  without  mathematical 
demonstration,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  reasonable  probability,  that  I 
associated  from  that  time  the  altar 
dyvuxno)  detp  with  Epimenides.  When, 
therefore,  about  a  year  ago  I  saw  a 
reference  to  Prof.  Rendel  Harris' 
articles  in  the  Expositor  (October,  1906, 

PP- 305-317;  '^pril-  1907.  PP-  Z2,^-2>2,7' 
191 2,  pp.  348-353)  and  his  suggestion 
that  St.  Paul  had  quoted  from  Epi- 
menides' Minos,  1  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  not  unnaturally  quoted  from 
the  philosopher  who,  as  he  might  have 
been    told,    had,    at    least    indirectly, 

•  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  notes  in  a  private 
letter  to  me  that  this  suggests  that  AreopaRus 
in  the  Acts  is  really  the  hill,  and  not  the  court. 
Cf.  Mr.  Page's  note  lui  toe. 

NO.  CCLVI.       VOL.  X.\X. 


caused  the  altar  to  be  set  up.  Some 
later  discussions  of  the  subject  seem 
to  make  it  desirable  to  develop  this 
suggestion  more  fully. 

It  will  conduce  best  to  clearness, 
perhaps,  if  we  first  restate  Prof.  Harris' 
discovery.  He  found  in  the  Syriac 
commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
written  by  Isho'dad  of  Merv  (circa 
850  A. D.)  and  in  Syrian  Gannat  Busame 
a  passage  declaring  that  both  tov 
yap  K,il  yevo'i  £a/j,ev  and  also  ev  avTO) 
^(t)/j,€i>  Kal  Kivoiifieda  Kal  ea/jiev  were 
quotations  from  known  heathen  poets. 
Minos,  it  was  said,  wrote  an  iyKwuiov 
on  his  father  Zeus  in  opposition  to 
the  Cretan  story  that  Zeus  was  a  king, 
slain  by  a  wild-boar,  with  a  tomb 
still  shown  amongst  them.  Minos 
said,  according  to  the  Professor's  re- 
translation  into  Greek : 

Tv^^ov      eTeiCTrjvavTO      aedev,      KVoiaTe, 

fi4yi<TT€, 

KpiJTe';,  del  yjreiKTTUi,  KUKa  drjpia,  yaaTe- 

pe<;  dpyoi  • 
'AX\a  av  y    ov   di'tj(TKei<;,  ecTTtjKu^;  yap 

^o6<;  alel  • 
'Ez/  yap  <Tol  ^o)fj.€V   Kal  kivvjj^B"   rjhe    Kal 

etTfiev. 

The  other  passage  is  referred  to  .\ratus,'* 
and  the  quotation  correctly  given.     But 

2  The  resemblance  between  Aratus"  I'haino- 
menu  5  and  Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus  4  supplies 
a  parallel  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
Minos  and  Callimachus. 
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the  Minos  passage  presents  a  puzzle, 
for  the  second  line,  quoted  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  is  found  in  Callima- 
chus^  {Hymn  to  Zens,  line  8),  and  in 
a  context  that  must  be  quoted : 

Zev,    ae    ftev   'IBaloicriv    iv   oijpeai    (paai 

yeveaOai, 
Zed,  (7€  8'   ev  'ApKuBlj]  •  iroTepoi,  Trdrep, 

KpjJTe?    del    ^evffTai  •     koi    yap    Td(f>oi>, 

Si  ava,  (Tilo 
Kp^re?    €T€KT>'jvavTO,    av     S'    ov     ddva  ■ 

e<Tcrl  yap  atei. 

This  is  sufficiently  like  Isho'dad's 
quotation  to  make  us  enquire  what  is 
the  relation  between  the  two  passages. 
Prof.  Rendel  Harris  saw  that  Isho'dad 
is  closelj-  dependent  upon  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  questioning  this;  so  that  the  refer- 
ence to  Minos  may  perhaps  be  safely 
thrown  forward  to  circa  400  a.d.  But 
the  Professor  did  more.  He  found  in 
Diogenes  Laertius'  Life  of  Epiinenides 
that  he  wrote  on  Minos  and  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
the  passage  was  quoted  from  Epime- 
nides.  But  in  Berliner  Philol.  Wochcn- 
schrift,  July  26,  1913,  935-38,  Dr.  Hugo 
Gressmann  criticises  this  attribution. 
(i)  He  objects  to  the  Professor's  retrans- 
lation  :  this,  however,  can  be  met  by 
another  attempt,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
(2)  He  argues  that  an  iyKw/xiov  would 
be  part  verse,  part  prose,  referring  to 
the  rhetorician  Himerios'  work  for  an 
example.  Even  if  this  be  sound,  it 
would  not  show  that  this  was  not  a 
verse-passage  from  the  work.  (3)  He 
understands  Diogenes  to  say  '  aus- 
drticklich  '  that  Epimenides'  work  on 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  was  in  prose. 
This  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  and 
punctuation,  and  it  will  be  best  to  quote 
the  original  (L  x.  5,  §§  111-2)  : 

eTTOiijae  Be  Kovpr}rQ}i'  Koi  }s.opvf3avTO}i' 
yeveaiv  koI  ffeoyoviav,  eirtj  irevraKicr- 
yl\ia  •  'Apyoi';  vavwijyiav  Te,  Kai 
'Idcrovo<;  eh  KoXt^ol"?  dirvTrXow,  hirrj 
e^aKia-)(i\ia  TrevraKocria.  "Svveypa-yjre  fe 
Koi  KaTaXoydSrjv  irep]  dvatoyv,  Kai  ti}?  ev 
Kpy'jTy  Tro\iTela<;  ■  Kai  irepl  ^\ivu>  ku'i 
'PaSafidvOvo^,  6t?  eVr;  reT paKiayi'Kia. 

'  Imitated     by     Dionysius'    Fcriegel.     and 

Nonnus. 


Here   we  might  take   it   that   the   phil- 
osopher's     prose     writings     were     on 
Sacrifices  and  the  Cretan  Constitution 
only,  and  in  harmony  with  this  argue 
that   the   attribution    to   the  work   on 
Minos    and     Rhadamanthus    of    4,000 
lines  indicates  that  it  was  verse.     We 
may  observe,  too,  that   if   Diog.  Laert. 
n.    iii.  8,  §    II   TrpwTO?    he   'Ava^ay6pa<; 
Kai    /3il3\ioii  e^eSa)Ke   avyypatjjTJ'i,    either 
we  must  bring  Epimenides'  date  down 
low  enough  to  extend  beyond  Anaxa- 
goras'  publication,  or  we  must  suppose 
Epimenides'  prose-works  to  be  admitted 
forgeries,  or    perhaps  most   reasonably 
we  must  distinguish   Epimenides'  style 
of  writing  from  Anaxagoras'  mere  prose. 
(4)   Finally,  and  this  he  seems  to  regard 
as   the  clinching  proof  that  it  is   '  un- 
moglich,  das  ganze  hier  vorliegende  Zitat 
auf  "  Epimenides  "  zuriickzufiihren  ' — 
he  refers  to  Cronert  De  Lvbone  Argivo 
(in  '  XdptTe?  Friedrich  Leo  dargebracht,' 
Berlin,  1911,  pp.  123  ff.)  for  proof  that 
this   notice  of  Diogenes  goes  back  to 
Lobon,    and    has    no    historical    value. 
But  we    must  observe  that   if  this  be 
correct,  then  we  cannot  use  this  value- 
less passage  to  establish  what  is  asserted 
just    before  that   the  Minos  was   prose. 
A   comparison  with   Diogenes'   Life   of 
Thales,  p.  22,  shows  that  Lobon  is  there 
the  authority  for   saying    that  Thales' 
writings  ran  to  200  lines,  and  perhaps 
for  the  words  of  his  epitaph,  and   for 
four  of  his  sayings.     It  is  clear  that  it 
is  of  a  piece  that  Lobon   should  have 
recorded  about  Epimenides  the  asser- 
tions quoted  above  as  to  his  writings. 
Diogenes   states    also    that   Lobon    de- 
clared   that    Epimenides    founded    the 
temple    of   the  aefival    6eol   at   Athens. 
More  will  be  said  presently  about  Epi- 
menides' life  :  here  it  is  necessary  first 
to  hear   Dr.  Gressmann  out,  and  then 
to   call   up  an   ancient  witness  against 
him.      (5)    Dr.   Gressmann  proceeds  to 
Siiy  that  the  line  l\pi)Te<;  del  k.t.\.  attri- 
buted   by    Diels    {Die    Fragmcntc    der 
Vorsocraiikcr^  II.  p.  i8g)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Xpyjafiol.   smacks  of  '  pro- 
phctische    Scheltrede,'    and    has    been 
assigned  with  all  other  native  'Kretika' 
and  'Minoika'  to  Epimenides.     If  the 
point  of  this    is  that  the   work    is   not 
fiom  the  pen   of  the  philosopher  Epi- 
menides himself,  but  is  pseudepigraphic. 
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1  do  not  suppose  that  Prof.  Kendel 
Harris  or  anyone  else  would  feel  that  he- 
was  called  to  be  careful  to  answer  the 
indictment  Hut  when  Dr.  Gressniann 
goes  on  •  Jedenfalls  geht  das  Zitat 
Ischodads  nicht  auf  "  Epimenides," 
sondern  auf  Kallimachos  zuriick,  der  in 
seinem  Hymnos  an  Zeus  (i,  8)  singt,' 
U.S.W.,  we  must  serve  a  summons  on 
St.  Jerome.  That  polymath,  in  his 
Coniiiienlary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus^ 
(vol.  vii.  pp.  6S5  ff.  =  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition),  writes  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  assertion  :  '  Dicitur  autem 
iste  versiculus  in  Epimenidis  Cretensis 
Poetae  Oraculis  reperiri  :  .  .  .  ipse 
liber  Oraculorum  titulo  praenotatur : 
.  .  .  Sunt  qui  patent  hunc  versum  de 
Callimacho  Cyrenensi  Poeta  sumptum, 
et  aliqua  ex  parte  non  errant.  Siqui- 
dem  et  ipse  .  .  .  ait  .  .  .  \'erum  ut 
supra  diximus  integer  versus  de  Epi- 
menide  poeta  ab  Apostolo  sumptus  est, 
et  eius  Callimachus  in  suo  poemate  est 
usus  exordio.' 

Before  we  come  to  final  grips  with 
Dr.  Gressmann,  we  will  summarise  the 
rest  of  his  article  :  (6)  He  regards  the 
combination  of  the  K/j^re?  dei  ■ffrfiicrrai 
proverb  with  the  legend  of  Zeus'  grave 
as  distinctively  Callimachean,  though  he 
leaves  it  open  whether  someone  had 
preceded  Callimachus  in  making  the 
combination.  He  suggests  that  later 
Callimachus"  lines  were  worked  up  into 
a  rationalising  poem,  and  still  later  a 
Christian  author  attached  to  this  the 
line  quoted  in  the/lc/s  xvii.  28. 

(7)  He  (juotes  from  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia's  Commentary  on  Tit  us,  which 
is  preserved  to  us  (ed.  Svvete  \\.  p.  243): 
01  Kara  rwv  )^piaTiaviKa)v  avi>Td^avT€<! 
ho'/fxaTwv  ivravda  e(^niTav  xal  tov  fiaKu- 
piov  riitvXov  inroa-)(eadai  tz/j/toO  ttoitjtov 
(fxoi'jjp  Kal  eTTifiapTvpelv  aiiTw,  Jj?  au 
SiKatco^  ravra  itirep  tov  Aio';  irepl  KprjTcov 
eiprfKOTi  .  .  .  ou  yap  to  ttoitj/mi  oi'jBe  ti/v 
TOV  TTOirjrov  (/Tro^e'^^erat  </>&>i;/r,  uW  ojij 
irapoifiia  -fi  tov  ttoitjtov  (fxijv^  y^p-qad- 
/jtevo'i,  and  declares  that  this  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  standpoint  implied 
in   Isho'dad  aad  the  Gannat  Busame, 


'  It  confirms  (he  view  developed  in  the  text 
that  in  the  short  ^fiurious  commentary  (vol.  xi.) 
we  read,  '  K^TTft  at\  if^tiarai,  Callimachus 
scilicet." 


and  emphasises  that  it  is  remarkable  if 
Theodore  commented  on  the  quotation 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts  rather 
than  in  that  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

In  turning  up  tiie  Callimachus  pas- 
sage I  used  Bishop  Blomfieid's  edition, 
and  that  thorough  old  scholar  supplied 
in  his  notes  several  additional  refer- 
ences. The  natural  conclusion  to  draw 
from  the  catena  ^  of  authors  would  seem 
to  be  that  a  poem  attributed  at  least  to 
Epimenides  was  read  by  St.  Paul,  that 
as  time  went  on  this  (juotation  fell  out 
of  recognition,  and  most  men  who  were 
not  professed  scholars  only  knew  the 
Callimachus  passage,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  they  assigned  to  Calli- 
machus St.  Paul's  quotation  in  the 
Epistle,  and  did  not  recognise  the  words 
in  the  Acts  as  a  cjuotation,  but  St. 
Jerome  with  his  wide  and  multifarious 
reading,  and  no  doubt  other  polymaths 
like  him,  had  come  across  Epimenides' 
Mijios.  P'rom  hiin  no  doubt  1  .nes 
Luciani^  Scholiastes,  Tom.  I.:  6  "liTTt- 
fi€viSr)<;  Kpr]<;  i)v  ^pfjcrfjLoXoyo'i  ov  Kal  t^ 
Kpjyre?  del  "^eiiorai,  \6y(ov.  So,  too, 
Cod.'*  Laura  1S4 :  'ILTTifieinEov  \pr)au6<; 
.  .  .  Ke)(pT]Ta  I  Se  Kal  KaWip.axo<;  TJj 
Xpyo'et  where  the  xal  is  important,  as 
in  Euthalius'  Kal  KaXX//ita^oi/  ?;  ai/rr). 

The  contrary  theory  that  the  Epi- 
menides' quotation  or  poem  was  manu- 
factured in  post-apostolic  times,  so  that 
St.  Paul  was  quoting  Callimachus,  and 
that  the  later  poem  threw  together  two 
N.T.  passages  is  discountenanced,  if 
not  refuted,  by  the  words  tSto?  avrosv 
■7Tpo(f)7jrr]'i,  which  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  describe  Callimachus.  The  sane 
inference  is  that  the  I'lpimenides  poem 
was  known  when  the  Epistle  was 
written,  and,  if  so,  there  seems  to  be  no 

'  Augustine,  con/ru  Adv.  Leg. ;  Chr)'sostom, 
Serm.  j.  Epist.  ad  Tit.  ;  Origen,  adv.  Cehum, 
lib.  3,  chap.  43  (Callimachus)  and  Theodoret. 
'I'he  origin  of  the  proverb  is  variously  traced 
by  Eustathius  and  a  scholiast  on  Callimachus 
to  Idomeneus'  dishonest  distribution  of  Trojan 
spoils,  and  Antiochus  to  koth  -iraKiv  ^ivPiKa, 
book  2  (in  Aihenodorus  of  Eretria  vTrofjvrifiaTa, 
book  8),  to  Medea's  cursing  of  him  for  pro- 
nouncing her  less  beautiful  than  Thetis.  Cf. 
Plot.  Hephaestion  (of  Trajan's  date)  in  I'hotius 
BiHioth.  p.  483;  Zenob.  iv.  62,  and  Meursii 
Crct.  p.  233. 

'  Cf.  Socr.  III.  26  and  Nicephorus  X.  26. 

*  Cf.  Clement  Alexandr.  1.  i4and  Athanasius, 
df  Imatn.  xiii. 
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particular  reason  for  supposing  the 
poem  to  be  jjseudonymous.  We  may 
next  notice,  therefore,  certain  points  in 
the  story  of  Epimenides'  Hfe  which  seem 
susceptible  of  safe  rehabilitation  from 
our  conflicting  authorities. 

1.  In  Olympiad  47  he  was  fetched  to 
purify  Athens,  i.e.  592-588.  The  vary- 
ing figures  of  Suidas  (44),  Ambrosius 
{27),  Diogenes  (46)  and  Casandre  Codr. 
(47)  can  all  best  spring  from  April.' 

2.  He  lived  to  be  149!  years  old. 
This  explains  the  299  o)?  K/3/}t€9  Xeyovai 
— evidently  they  reckoned  half-years — 
and  HFPIIII  would  give  rise  to  the 
154  of  which  Xenophanes  of  Colophon 
said  he  had  heard,  and  the  157  which 
Phlegon  in  his  Trept  fxaKpo^iwv  said 
Epimenides  died  fiiov<i. 

3.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of 
the  statement  that  Nicias,  son  of  Nice- 
ratus,  fetched  Epimenides  to  Athens,  the 
date  593/88^  harmonises  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  brought  for  to  KvXw- 
veiov  1x70?. 

4.  If  Demetrius  o  yidyvr]';  pronounces 
'  modern  and  in  Attic  '  the  letter  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  him  to  Solon,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  did  not  write  one. 
The  date  we  have  alread}'  established 
allows  it.  With  this  go  the  statements 
that  he  was  alive  after  Pisistratus' 
tyranny  began,  that  Xenophanes  569- 
477  criticised  him,  that  he  foretold  the 
Arcadian  defeat  of  Sparta  at  Orcho- 
menus,  and  that  Pythagoras  \\as  with 
him  before  returning  to  Samos  from  his 
travels  and  before  he  went  thence  to 
Italy.  It  is  possible  then  that  he  paid 
two  visits  to  Athens,  the  second  taking 
place  as  Plato  '*  says  in  500  B.C.,  and,  if 
so,  we  shall  understand  the  statement, 
that  he  died  soon  after  purifying  Athens, 
to  fix  his  death  about  that  year — let  us 
say  the  spring  of  499.  His  birth  then 
would  be  in  the  autumn  perhaps  of 
649'*  B.C.,  and  perhaps  his  '  sleep  '  was 

^  This  notation  is  attested  by  Oxyrhynch. 
Papyr. 

-  The  true  date  of  Solon's  archonship  seems 
to  be  591/0  (Sandys'  Aristotle  Const,  of  Atk. 
p.  50),  and  this  followed  Epimenides'  visit. 

3  Laws  642  D. 

^  Suidas'  date,  Ol.  30  =  660/56  B.C.,  may  be 
due  to  taking  him  to  have  lived  157  years. 
His  date,  Ol.  44,  for  the  (first)  purification  may 
show  that  he  reckoned  him  to  be  57  years 
of  .lire  Tit  that  time.     It  is  possible  that  Suidas' 


through  57  half-years  Our  dating 
makes  him  nearlj'  60  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Athens  in  592.  As  for 
Cronert's  attack  on  Lobon  and  Dr. 
Gressmann's  observation  that  Epime- 
nides' Minos  was  in  prose,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  I.  x.  §  112,  we  must 
notice  that  from  Lobon  comes  also  the 
remark  that  he  founded  the  temple  of 
the  aefival  6eoi  at  Athens,  that  it  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pauline  quotation  that  the  Minos 
was  a  work  half  prose,  half  verse,  as 
Isho'dad  perhaps  implies,  and  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  at  least  arguable  that 
Diogenes  does  not  state  the  Minos  to 
have  been  in  prose. 

As  for  Dr.  Gressmann's  criticism  of 
the  attempted  reconstruction  of  the  last 
hexameter  in  the  quotation,  we  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  turn  its 
flank  by  suggesting  e.^. 

ev  yap    (or    7'    apa)    aol    ^a>p.€i'  Kal   (or 
t'  IBe)  Kiveop^ada  Kal  ia/Mti'. 

And  finally  Dr.  Edward  Norden's  criti- 
cisms in  his  Agiwstos  Theos  (Teubner, 
1913J  on  the  account  in  Diogenes 
(pp.  57  ff.),  in  the  Acts,  and  in  St. 
Jerome  (pp.  117  ff.)  are  unconvincing 
as  against  the  view  suggested  in  this 
article  that  at  some  point,  if  not  at 
several,  on  the  Areopagus  was  to  be 
seen  an  altar  to  an  indeterminate  god.^ 
St.  Jerome's  statement  that  there  was 
one  '  diis  Asiae  et  Europae  et  Africae, 
diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis'  is  doubtless 
true,  and  as  usual  a  testimony  to  that 
scholar's  wide  knowledge,  but  it  is  not 
really  relevant.  His  remark,  however, 
that  St.  Paul  \\ould  readily  substitute 
the  singular  for  the  plural  is  sound,  and 
contains  a  truth  too  often  neglected  by 
modern  philologists;  and  I  will  venture 
to  conclude  by  arguing  that  such  a  sub- 
stitution is  as  natural  in  an  orator  of 
the  forum  and  not  of  the  study  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul  to  quote 
phrases  relevantly  if  their  context  is 
ignored,  irrelevantly  if  it  is  remembered, 
and    I  would   instance  in   Galat.  iii.  20 

date  for  the  birth  is  right,  and  that  the  Cretan 
299  conceals  314  half-years.  This  would  not 
affect  our  other  figures. 

'  This  agrees  with  a  communication  of  Prof. 
Rendel  Harris,  'we  ought  to  translate  ayvixmo 
6ea  anarthrously,  as  "to  an  unknown  god."' 
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o  Se  P)eos'  eU  iariv,  and  then  argue  that 
the  similarly  relevant-irrelevant  Kp?)T€<; 
(it-i  ylreOaTai  in  J'it.i.  12  is  an  'undesigned 
coincidence '  which  supports  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  authenticity  of  that 
epistle. 

T.    NlCKI.IN. 
Au^ist  I,  1914. 

Since  this  was  written  I  have  seen 
that  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  {Zeus,  p.  664) 
reconstructs  the  lines  thu?,  making  the 
last  line  much  what  I  have  done  : 

Soi  fxev  eT€KT>']vavTo  Td<f>ov,  iravvTrepTaTe 

Saifiov, 
Kp^re?  del   i^evarai,    kuko.   Orjpia,  yac- 

Tepei  dpyai  • 
'A\Xa  yap   oi>    crv    Odre';,    fcoet?    Be    Koi 

icnaaaL  alei  • 
'Ev  aot    yap    ^cofiev    Kai    Kiveop-ecrda   Kal 

ei/tei'. 

Further,  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  in  the 
Expositor,     Eighth     Series,     No.     49, 


January,  1915,  pp.  29-35,  has  been 
able  to  add  several  fresh  points  from 
Isho'dad's  Commentary  on  Titus  :  e.g. 
'  The  Poet  of  Crete  .  .  .  some  say  his 
name  was  Maxinidus,  others  that  it  was 
Minos  .  .  .  Zeus,  that  is  to  say,  living, 
.  .  .  was  a  tyrant  and  a  rebel  .  .  . 
that  he  was  killed.'  The  Professor 
observes  :  '  The  Greek  origin  comes  out 
clearly  in  the  etymology  which  is  given 
to  the  name  Zeus.  A  comparison  with 
Theodore's  Commentary  on  Titus,  extant 
in  the  Latin,  shows  coincidences  and 
that  Isho'dad's  sources  are  Theo- 
dorean.  .  .   . 

Maxinidus  is  a  Syriac  corruption  of 
Epimenides.  The  commentary  of  Bar 
Salibi  only  preserves  the  original 
mythologj',  that  the  grave  of  Zeus  is 
the  lie  of  the  Cretans,  and  even  this 
is  obscured,  by  putting  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  lie  upon  the  poet,  and  con- 
tradicted. Epimenides'  name  is  re- 
placed by  Aratus.' 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


II. 


Herm.    41      evd^    dvaTrT)\t)<Ta<;    y\v<f>dvco 

TToXlolo  CTlBt'jpOV 

aloiv     e^eroprjcrev    opeaKiooio 
')(e\ei)vr]<;. 

\\.vaTrr)\))aa<;  is  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  this  Hymn.  It  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways,  and  various 
emendations  have  been  offered.  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Sykcs  enumerate  eight  (q.v.) 
and  refuse  to  entertain  any.  Mr.  E. 
White  has  added  one  more  dvaiTr)pu>cra<;. 
The  tradition  is  not  so  very  far  from 
the  truth  after  all.  There  are  but  two 
vowels  wrong,  one  of  them  only  because 
the  letters  are  not  rightly  divided.  The 
true  reading  is 

evOev  direiKrjcra't  .  .  . 
For  assurance  let  us  compare 
H  225     <7Tfi    pa    /idX'    ''E/tTopo9    iyyvt, 

dTTeiKr)<Ta<i  Be  TrpoarjvBa' 
4>  161      &>'>  (^aT  diretX^ffa^,  6  B'  dve<T-)(ero 

8t09  \\.xiWev<: 
TlT)\i,dBa  fi€\ir]v. 
T  161      AiVei'a?     Be     TrpwTOt     aTretXrfcra? 


X  582     0fj  S'  eTra-rreiXtjcTat;  'KXeVw  ijpwi 
dvuKTi,     (Read  /3»)  8'  eV  air.) 

Now,  what  is  the  procedure  of  the 
baby  god  ?  Outside  the  cave  he  has 
been  exceedingly  civil  to  his  tortoise. 
In  1.  38  there  is  a  hint  of  something 
different,  but  nothing  really  alarming. 
So  far  it  has  been  a  suave  '  "  Will  you 
walk  into  my  parlour?"  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly.'  The  tortoise,  unlike  the 
fly,  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Hermes 
takes  it  up  with  both  hands, 

yepcTiv  dr'  dp.<f>0Tepr}cni'  tieipa<; 
(not  afi  :  for  that  is  necessarily  implied, 
if  both  hands  are  used :  uvaelpa<i)  and 
carries  it  inside.  Then  he  makes 
a  threatening  demonstration,  evdev 
c'nreiX/icra'i,  and  the  nature  of  it  is 
worth  a  moment's  attention.  He  docs 
not  make  another  speech.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose  that  he  uttered  a 
single  word.  What  does  he  do  then  ? 
He  performs  a  sort  of  minatory  war- 
dance  before  his  victim.  It  is  all  panto- 
mime and  dumb  show,  indicative  of  his 
real  and  immediate  intentions.  This  is 
the  way  of  the  natural  man,  the  un- 
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tutored  savage,  and  the  primiti\e 
warrior.  The  North-American  Indian 
chief  of  Fenimore  Cooper  is  a  familiar 
analogue,  and  there  are  relics  of  the 
same  thing  even  in  modern  warfare. 
The  pas-ages,  however,  already  quoted 
from  the  Iliad  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  the  argument.  In  connection 
with  N  582  there  is  no  spoken  word 
whatever.  With  regard  to  T  161  it  is 
true  that  Aeneas  does  make  a  long 
speech  fortj'  lines  further  on  (200-25S), 
but  direiXtjaas  in  161  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  this  genealogical  effort.  <J>  161 
follows  a  short  speech  of  the  same 
description  containing  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  threat.  After  H  225  the 
speech  of  Ajax  might  be  considered 
mildly  threatening,  but  even  there 
uTret-Xvcrii';  may  well  be  taken  to  refer 
rather  to  a  defiant  gesture  than  to  the 
spoken  words. 

The  corruption  avaTnjXi'jaaii  may  be 
compared  with  the  converse  deprava- 
tion Xia(T€i,  Hymn.  Apoll.  55,  where 
my  emendation  X/jad  was  confirmed, 
not  suggested  by  S. 

Before  coming  to  1.  48.  where  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make,  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  Barnes  was  right  for  once 
in  giving  the  true  early  epic  form  Oafieiai 
in  44  for  the  unmetrical  depravation 
6afilvai,  which  enjo\'s  the  dubious 
support  of  Nicander  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Choeroboscus.  Even  in  this 
line  i'7ncnpw<^5)(n  has  probably  ousted 
an  original  iTriarpocfxiaai  and  no  great 
harm  is  done,  but  the  next  line, 
rj  ore  hi,vri6o)<7ii'  utt   6(f>6aX/u,aiv  d/xapvya' , 

is  a  very  objectionable  perversion,  that 
is,  modernisation  of 

?)  6t'  (ITT   6(j)6aXm7>!'  Sivr/deiwa^  d/xapvyai, 

or  perhaps  better,  for  ore  is  a  needless 
repetition  of  iWoTe  (4,5), 

7;  Bivrj06[(i)(Tif  aTT  o(f)t^aX/j.(ov  (inapuyat  .  . . 

Now  the  tradition  of  1.  48  runs  thus  : 

eiorjva'i  6ia  votra  Sia  pivolo  'X,eXa>VTj'i. 

In  1896  I  observed  with  some  surprise 
that  Monro — it  was  in  reality  Mr.  T.  W. 
Allen — had  suggested  Kara  vona  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  It  was  not  in  the 
text,  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns  by  Sikes  and  Allen  (1904)  it  is 


discussed  favourably  in  the  note,  but  no 
more.  In  1913,  however,  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  Hoincri  Opera,  edited  by  Mr.  Allen 
for  the  Clarendon  Press,  it  is  boldly 
printed  in  the  text,  and  we  read  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  oid  vwra  codd.  :  KaTo, 
correximus.  The  correction  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  Hermes  knew  better 
than  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  shell 
as  a  sounding-board  bj'  piercing  it  at 
intervals  'down  the  back.'  Mr.  Allen 
argues  rightly  enough  that  '  here  hid 
cannot  be  original  in  both  places ' ; 
but  he  does  not  see  what  is  even  a  more 
obvious  truth,  that  if  Kara — hid  had 
been  the  original  no  one  could  possibly 
have  substituted  hid — hid  without  this 
verj-  curious  and  objectionable  change 
being  detected  at  once  by  himself  or 
some  reader.  Kara,  then,  I  reject  as 
both  unsuitable  and  improbable ;  but  I 
am  far  from  condemning  it  as  strongly 
as  I  do  the  adoption  of  such  a  reading 
as  oveap  (Ilgen)  in  Hymn.  Dem.  269, 
because  it  is  pronounced  '  sprachlich 
tadellos  '  by  Solmsen  and  Schuke. 
Imagine  the  outcome  of  a  reorganisation 
of  the  linglish  language  on  '  sprachlich 
tadellos '  principles  by  these  scholars. 
Such  a  treatise,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Allen,  would  increase  the  gaiety 
of  nations  and  reduce  every  American 
humourist  to  the  verge  of  destitution. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
leave  our  passage  with  this  merely 
negative  criticism.  I  have  something 
to  offer  of  a  positive  character,  and  will 
even  venture  to  suggest  the  addition  of 
a  new  word  to  the  lexicography  of  the 
Greek  language  for  others  to  criticise. 
I  have  full  confidence  in,  though  I 
bring  no  Teutonic  certificate  for,  its 
perfect  sprachlich-tadellosity.  I  make 
only  very  slight  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tion. The  alteration  of  one  vowel  and 
the  addition  of  less  than  half  a  con- 
sonant suffice  to  turn  hid  va>Ta  into 
htevcoTTa, 

a  formation  not  unlike  hiddvpa.  The 
literal  meaning  I  take  to  be  '  slits  '  or 
'  loopholes  '  in  walls,  side- walls,  ivanria 
(^^  435'  N  261,  ^42,%  121), '  fenestellae.' 
Here,  of  course,  they  are  merely  '  holes,' 
or  '  holes  at  the  sides,'  and  we  get  a 
plain  and  simple  meaning  for  this 
troublesome  line : 
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'  By  piercing  small  holes  (at  the  sides) 

through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.' 
Moreover,  the  two  Sta's,  as  it  appears, 
are  not  without  some  warrant  after  all. 
Compare  the  very  similar  loss  of  an 
initial  vowel  in  Hymn.  Dion.  55,  where 
hu  KUTKop  figures  absurdly  for  SV  nKtirtop, 
'  good  boatman."  Cf.  aKarot,  «VaT»j,  a 
certain  correction  made  by  Baumcister, 
as  I  learn,  from  .\llen  and  Sykes,  and 
by  me  in  1896.  Codex  M.  has  hV 
ixaTayp. 

Hymn.  Aph.  252 

vw  Be  8r;  ovKiTi  fJ-Ot  (TTova\r](7€Tai 
e^ovo/xrivai 

Toxno  /i€T'  adavaToicriv,   .   .   . 

I  have  recalled  here  the  traditional 
<jrovax>]cr<^rat,  not  that  it  is  right,  but 
because  it  is  valuable  amid  the  welter 
of  conjectures,  headed  by  Martin's 
ffTOfia  x^''^^''""''  This  aro/xa  xeiaerai 
('  still  the  best  correction,'  .-Mien  and 
Sykes)  is  not  only  wrong  in  itself — no 
poet  ever  could,  or  ever  did,  say  any- 
thing about  the  capacity  of  Aphrodite's 
mouth — but  has  succeeded  in  turning 
the  remedial  efforts  of  every  scholar 
who  has  attempted  the  passage  since  in 
the  wrong  direction.  All  play  varia- 
tions on  cTTofjLa  :  a-Tofiar'  ea-crerai, 
Clarke  :  a-rotxa  XrjcreTat,  (TTOfxa  Treiaerai, 
Ilgen  :  arofia  rXyjieTat,  Matthiae  : 
CTofia  -xriaeTai.,  Buttmann,  who  also 
produced    the    unpardonable    atrocity 


oTop.'  li^i'icrtTai,  selected  by  Allen  and 
Sykes  with  rare  judgment  as  '  the 
only  one'  (after  Martin's)  'which  de- 
serves a  bare  mention':  cnofia  ijaeTai, 
Mr.  Shackle  and  also  myself  in  1896. 
Probably  we  should  both  agree  that 
this  is  even  better  than  Martin's  sugges- 
tion, as  indeed  it  is  for  the  reason  given 
above.  .'Ml  the  same,  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  abandoned  with  the  rest,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Shackle  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  his  further  suggestion  of 
p^'  rja-erat  is  quite  impossible,  not  so 
much  because  rja-eTai  is  necessarily 
Frjaerai  ["KKircev  '  ijcraro  (t  353)  tells 
no  more  against  Ftjcraro  than  irpoa eettrev 
ava^  against  Fdva^],  but  because  xe 
could  not  occupy  the  position  in  any 
early  epic  line.  Even  the  enclitic  pro- 
noun p,oi  in  this  line  is  out  of  place, 
unless  ovKfTi  can  bear  as  much  emphasis 
as  '  Never  more  "  in  the  mouth  of  Poe's 
raven  (v.  Homerica,  a  37).  Conse- 
quently ouKer'  ifioi  would  be  a  good 
reading  here. 

For  the  rest,  bidding  a  long  farewell 
to  the  will-o'-the-wisp  o-ro/ia  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  a-rovayijaeTai,  I  would 
read  or  indeed  restore 

vvv   Be  Br)   ovKer    i/xol   <novaxri<;    arep 
e^ovoptjfai 

rovTO  /x€t'  adavuTOLcri,   .   .   . 
'  But  now  no  more  can  I  without  a  sigh 
name  that  among  the  immortals.' 

T.  L.  Agar. 


IN  PROPERTIUM  RETRACTATIONES  SELECTAE.' 


The  loth  poem  of  the  Fourth  (or 
Fifth)  Book  is  a  specimen,  as  are  the 
2nd,  the  4th,  and  the  9th  of  Propertius" 
design  for  a  series  of  aetiological  elegies 
in  the  manner  of  Callimachus ;  which 
design  he  announces  in  the  verse  : 

sacra  diesque  canam  et  cognomina  prisca 
locorum.  fjy   j  gg  ) 

A  site  and  a  story  connected  with  the 
site  :  such  is  the  idea.  The  story  is 
presented  in  the  simplest  frame,  just  a 


'  Continued    from     Classical    Review, 
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couplet  or  so  for  a  headpiece  and  tail- 
piece. In  the  Tarpeia  (IV.)  a  single 
couplet  at  each  end  serves ;  in  the 
Hercules  and  Cacus  (IX.)  the  introduc- 
tory couplet  seems  to  be  missing. 
Jupiter  Fcreirius  (X.)  has  its  framework 
complete,  but  confronts  the  commen- 
tator with  an  initial  difficulty  of  inter- 
pretation. 

nunc  lovis  incipiam  causas  aperire  Feretri 
arIn.^que  de  ducibus  trina  recepta  tribus. 

What  does  aperire  causas  ct  arma 
mean  ?  Even  if  we  allow  that  causas  =• 
alria,  why  aperire  ? 

The    solution    is   extremely  simple: 
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the  word  aperire  calls  aloud  for  the  lost 
word.     Read : 

nunc  lovis  iiicipiam  dausas  aperire  Feretri. 
Clausa=penetrale  is  well  known  as  a 
low- Latin  word  (see  Ducange) ;  it 
makes  its  appearance  shyly  as  a  classi- 
cal noun  for  the  first  time  in  the  Berlin 
Thesaurus,  where  are  cited  Titinius, 
Com.  6i  (Ribbeck,^  Com.  Fr.,  p.  167) : 
in   foro  aut   in  curia    posita  potius  quam  rure 

apud  te  in  clausa, 
and  MoreUim  15  : 

et  reserat  clausae,  qua  penidet,  ostia  clavi 
(a  line  which  has  some  doubtful  points, 
but    clausae     is    fairly    certain)  ;     also 
Corippus, 7()/;.  VII.  175: 
nunc    pariter   niiseros    caperet   fors   (remi  nos) 
saeva  sepulcri  clausa. 

These  scanty  attestations  may  be  re- 
inforced by  at  least  one  other  :  for  the 
word  survives  also  in  another  passage 
of  Propertius,  III.  xiii.  9  : 

haec  etiam  clausas  expugnant  arma  pudicas, 
where  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason 
for  changing  the  MS.  reading. 

It  was  naturally  rare  in  literature, 
because  the  synonym  neuter  ('  clausa 
domorum,'  etc.,  Lucretius)  was  usually 
more  convenient,  and  much  more  dis- 
tinguished ;  however,  there  may  well 
be  yet  other  instances  of  it  obscured  by 
corruption. 

Here,  I  take  it,  the  'clausae  of  Fere- 
trius'  mean  the  adyta,  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  temple,  where  the  trophies 
are  preserved  :  '  aperire  clausas  et  arma  " 
is  therefore  no  very  violent  zeugma. 
Propertius  does  poetically  what  Augus- 
tus did  actually,  as  recorded  in  Livy 
IV.  20 :  his  metaphor  is  the  same  here 
as  in  IV.  x.  11,  if  Burmann's  reading 
be  adopted  there  :  '  Palatini  rcseramns 
ApoUinis  aedem.' 

Then  begins  the  recital  of  the  three 
famous  dedications.     Romulus  first : 
imbuis  exemplum  primae  tu,  Romule,  palmae 
huius,  et  exuvio  plenus  ab  hoste  redis. 
(primae  coM.  re/en,  primo  F'.) 

Mr.  Richards  has  justly  objected  to 
primae,  for  which  he  substitutes  primus. 
But  does  not  the  word  opimus,  so 
strangely  absent  from  an  account  of 
the  spolia  opima,  insist  to  be  restored 
just  here  ?  According  to  elegiac  paral- 
lelism, ^/shms  in  the  pentameter  suggests 


that  opimus  was  in  the  hexameter.  One 
may  suggest  that  the  scribe,  instead  of 
copying : 

pnlmac  lu,  Romule,  opimae, 
miswrote 

palmae  tu,  Romule,  palmae, 
and  this  at  the  ne.xt  stage  was  patched 
into 

primae  tu,  Romule,  palmae, 

But  the  restoration  of  opimus  (in  what- 
ever case)  does  not  complete  the  cure 
of  the  couplet.  If  imbuis  is  sound,  hoc 
tcmplum  looks  much  more  probable  than 
exemplum. 

Then  huius  is  altogether  intolerable  : 
there  is  no  antecedent  word  to  justify 
the  pronoun  hie  at  all ;  and,  if  there 
were,  the  mere  position  of  huius  is  an 
outrage.  Viinis  would  be  possible  ;  but 
the  emphasis  of  position  would  better 
suit  primus :  and,  as  any  list  of  abbre- 
viations will  show,  the  compendious 
symbols  for  the  words  primus  and  huius 
are  not  unlike  each  other. 

In    fine,    I    suggest   that    Propertius 
wrote  : 
imbuis  hoc  templum  palma  tu,  Romule,  opima 

primus  et  exuvio  plenus  ab  hoste  redis  ; 

but  eximio  (Fv)  is  not  at  all  an  impos- 
sible reading,  although  all  editors  have 
scorned  it.  Livy  \'II.  37  shows  that  it 
has  a  certain  technical  fitness  for  this 
context :  praeier  militaria  alia  dona  aurea 
corona  cum  et  centum  bubus  eximioque 
una  albo  opima  auratis  cornibus  donat. 
And  nt  for  et  is  not  improbable. 

V.  23  : 
Cossus  at  insequitur  \'eientis  caede  Tolumni. 

A  queer  ablative  this,  and  of  none  the 
less  questionable  Latinity  because  col- 
loquially we  say  in  English  '  come  next 
with.'     Perhaps 

Cossus  at  infidtiir  Veientis  caede  Tolumni. 

V.  30  : 

nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  bucina  lenti 
cantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt. 

Since  Vei  is  the  town,  not  the  people, 
it  has  no  bones.  In  ossibus  is  not  inter 
ossa  :  what  in  ossibus  means  is  exempli- 
fied by  III.  xvii.  9  : 

veteres  custodit  in  ossibus  ignes. 

Read: 

et  in  vestris  sedibus  arva  metunt. 
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The  first  syllable  of  scdibus  was  written 
with  the  compendium  for  scd ;  conse- 
quently the  next  scribe  saw  before  him 
nothing  but  vestrissibm,  and  the  juxta- 
posed ss  inevitably  suggested  ossibus. 
Scdt-s,  ■  habitation,'  is  a  very  favourite 
word  of Xirgil's. 
;•.  31  : 

forte  super  portae  dux  V'eiens  astitit  arceni 
(Veius  tV{f(/.  corr.  Dempster.) 

co'loquiunique  sua  fretus  ab  urbe  dedit. 

Nothing  is  cited  to  justify  arx  poitac 
being  '  the    fortification    crowning   the 
gate,'  as  Rothstein  takes  it.     Probably 
it  should  be 
/route  super  portae  dux  X'eiens  astitit  acer. 

In  the  pentameter  there  is  yet  another 
oddity  :  fretiis  apparently  put  for  con- 
Jidcus.  with  no  ablative.  Hertzberg,  of 
course,  v.elcomes  this  freak,  and  lovingly 
consigns  it  to  his  Quacstiojus  Proper- 
tiaiiac  with  the  words  '  \'ides  brevitatem 
et  nervos ' — as  the  man  said  when  he 
pointed  to  the  cripple. 

Heinsius'  fracius  has  little  proba- 
bility :  fretus  is  in  itself  a  likely  word 
enough,  if  we  can  discover  an  ablative 
to  express  Tolumnius'  warrant  for  his 
confidence.     Draw  out  this  antithesis  : 

a/i  urbe  contrasted  with  campo  : 
colloquium  dedit  contrasted  with  concurrcre. 

On  what  is  he  fretus  to  contrast  with 
forii  ?  Perhaps  astii  fretus,  perhaps 
loco  fretus :  in  the  latter  case,  sua  will 
be  a  stopgap;  in  the  former,  a  mis- 
reading. 

vv.  n,  8  : 

Romuleas  F  D^l  •  r  T->"i  j        . 

Dii  latias  D  V  '"^''^'''^  ^  °  r?r""^  =  ^""^^"^^ 
DilatiasNf      J  were  N  VJ     Tolumm. 

cervix  Romanes  sanguine  lavit  equos. 

Di  is  surprising  enough,  considering 
that  this  is  F'eretrius'  benefit  perform- 
ance, but  still  more  surprising  is  the  v.  1. 
Romuleas ;  in  fact,  suspicion  enough  to 
justify  a  post-mortem  on  the  text  of  the 
passage.  Kuinoel,  noting  this  variant, 
says  it  is  a  gloss :  which  was  excep- 
tionally stupid  of  Kuinoel,  for  what 
human  being  in  what  age  or  country 
would  gloss  Latias  by  Romuleas?  It  is 
no  gloss,  but  a  true  variant.  What 
happened  was  this :  Propertius  wrote 
Romuleae  vicere  manus  : 


this  was  miswritten 

Romuleae  x>ivere  manus  ; 

next,  no  sooner  was  vivere  misread  as 
iuverc  than  Romuleae  must  be  changed 
into  an  accusative  to  follow  suit ;  and 
finally  the  corrector  with  a  little  know- 
ledge, finding  no  subject  for  his  iuvere, 
emended  to 

di  Latias  iuvere  manus. 

And  then  all  was  peace :  the  secret  was 
safely  buried ;  had  not  the  marginal 
variant  luckily  escaped  to  tell  the  tale 
.  .  .  and  to  be  disbelieved.  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  now  secured 
a  hearing  for  his  report,  even  now. 
Few  will  defend  formal  nonsense;  but 
let  the  stopgap,  falling  ever  so  far  short 
of  probability,  just  barely  escape  the 
category  of  gibberish,  and  it  may  call 
and  count  upon  the  whole  deadweight 
of  human  inertia  to  save  it  from  being 
dislodged.  For  the  critic-with-little- 
courage  will  die  to  defend  the  inven- 
tions of  thecorrector-with  a-little-know- 
ledge. 
V.  45  : 

nunc  N  ^'^ 

nee  F  L    I  spolia  in  templo  tria  condita  :  causa 

haec  D  V I      Feretri. 

hinc  I'       ' 

46: 

omine  N  v    \ 
crimine  cctt. 


^quod 


certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 


47: 
seu  quia  victa  suis  umeris  hue  arnia  ferebant 

4S: 
hinc  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  superba  lovis. 
(\'.  47  :  hue  Broukhuycen  :  haec  codd.) 

What  does  causa  Feretri  mean  ?  The 
reason  why  Jupiter  is  called  Feretrius  ? 
But  this  interpretation  not  only  strains 
Latinity,  but  misses  the  connexion 
between  two  things,  viz.  spolia  opima 
and  Jupiter  F'eretrius,  which  connexion, 
announced  in  vv.  i,  2,  forms  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  What  we  need  is  the 
aniov  why  the  spolia  opima  are  enshrined 
in  that  particular  temple  and  no  other. 
One  gets  this  by  reading 
haec  spolia  in  templo  tria  trowa'/ causa  Feretri 

omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 

The  infinitive  with  caiwa,  instead  of  a 
relatival  clause,  is  good  enough  Latin  : 
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exx.  gr.  Virg.  Acn.  x.  go,  Lygdamus 
II.  30,  Phaedrus,  III.,  pyaef.  6  (where 
see  Schwabe's  note). 

There  were  two  etymologies  for  Fere- 
triiis  (see  Plutarch,  Romulus  XVI.,  and 
Marcellus  VIII.):  fcrire  and  fcrre.  The 
ending  anna  ferebant,  then,  is  above 
suspicion.  But  something  in  the  line 
remains  questionable. 

When  one  reads  in  Silius  Italicus, 
that  faithful  echo  of  so  many  Propertian 
phrases, 

est,  Olfite,  nuinus 
est,  ait,  hoc  certare  tiium,  quis  opima  volenti 
dona  lovi  poriet  feretro  suspensa  criiento 
(V.  166  8) 

it  tempts  to  imprudences,  such  as  to 
conjecture  lovi  Jcrctris  for  sttis  uincris. 
But  this  would  be  an  error :  the  tray 
which  Romulus  used,  fabricato  ad  id 
aptc  ferculo  (Li v.  I.  x.  6),  is  not  essen- 
tial :  the  essential  is  that  the  victor 
must  himself  carry  the  spoils,  ipse  .  .  ■ 


spolia  .  .  .  gerens  {ibid.) :  suis  umeris  is 
therefore  unimpeachable.  But  not  so 
is  victa.  Can  victa  anna  =  victi  ducts 
aruia  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  could  mean 
anything  but  '  the  defeated  side.'  The 
word  apparentl}  needed  here  is  vota. 
The  general  vows  the  spoils,  as  in 
vv.  15,  16  : 

votis  occupat  ante  ratis, 
'  luppiterjhaec  hodie  tibi  victima  corruet  Acron ': 
voverat 

The  vota  ante  rata  are  his  omen  cerium ; 
and  after  his  victory  he  bears  in  person 
the  spoils  which  he  has  vowed  : 
seu  quia  vota  suis  umeris  hue  arma  ferebant. 

Broukhuyzen's  hue  or  Heinsius'  huic  for 
haec  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
notion  of  the  poem,  viz.  the  connexion 
of  a  site  and  a  story. 

J.    S.    I'llILLIMORE. 
University  College,  Glasgow. 


ARISTOTLE,  METAPHYSICS,  X.  (I.),  6:   1056B  27-32. 


oXiya  8'  «7rX&J9  ra  8uo "  ttX-j/^o?  yap 
i<TTiv  eWei\jriv  e)(^oii  TrpcoTov.  Bio  Koi 
OVK  op6w<;  uTTeaTrj  'Aifa^ayopw;  enrcov 
OTt  Ofxov  irdvTa  xpy'jfiaTa  7]v  airapa  Kai 
•7r\i'j0ei  Kal  p.uKpor'qTi '  ehei  8'  tiTreti'  avri 

TOV     '  Kal     fllKpOTT^Tl'     KOI      0\lJ0Tl)7l'      OV 

•yap  aireipa,  eVei  to  oXiyov  ov  Bia  to  €v, 
wcTTTsp  Tive^  cf>acnv,  aXXa  Sta  Ta  Svo. 

This  passage  has  generally  puzzled 
interpreters.  Bonitz  dismisses  the 
matter  with  a  laconic  '  nee  magis 
ea  intelligo,  quae  Anaxagorae  obiicit 
b  28-32  ';  and  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire, 
remarking  that  no  explanation  is  given 
by  Alexander,  concludes  that  as  the 
MSS.  furnish  no  variant,  the  passage 
remains  profoundly  obscure.  Nor  does 
Mr.  W.  D.  Ross  by  his  rendering  con- 
tribute a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. His  version  runs :  '  For  this 
reason  Anaxagoras  was  not  right  in 
leaving  the  subject  with  the  statement 
that  all  things  were  together,  bound- 
less both  in  multitude  and  in  smallness 
—  where  by  "and  in  smallness"  he 
meant  "  and  in  fewness ";  for  they 
could  not  have  been  boundless  in  few- 
ness, since  it  is  not  one,  as  some  say. 


but  two,  that  make  a  few.'  It  is  true 
that  the  translator  by  construing  the 
words  eSei  B'  elTreln  .  .  .  Kal  oXi-yoTTjTi. 
as  parenthetical  and  definitory  of  /xt/c- 
p6ti]ti,  succeeds  in  imparting  a  certain 
unity  of  structure  to  the  passage,  the 
clause  ov  yap  direipa  etc.,  following 
naturally  upon  the  statement  that  pre- 
cedes the  parenthesis,  and  supplying 
the  called- for  explanation.  But  on 
material  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
the  translation  of  eBa  B'  ei-rrelv  as  '  he 
meant,'  and  there  seems  no  special 
linguistic  reason  why  this  form  should 
have  been  used  rather  than  the  familiar 
^ovXeTai,  eOeXei.  Of  course  the  special 
difficulty  of  Ross's  translation  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  involves  Aristotle  in 
what  appears  to  be  an  absurd  interpre- 
tation of  Anaxagoras'  position.  That 
Anaxagoras  should  have  asserted  the 
impossibility  of  a  limit  to  smallness  is 
in  itself  intelligible  (though  not  a  con- 
clusion Aristotle  could  have  accepted 
without  special  reference  to  the  impor- 
tant distinction  of  BvimfLi^  and  evepyeia, 
Metaphysics  10486  14-17),  and  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  remains  (Diels, 
Vorso'kratiker,  fr.    i    and    3).     But    that 
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he  should  have  meant  fewness  rather 
than  smalhiess  is  neither  intrinsically 
likely,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  con- 
text. Assuming,  then,  that  the  words 
^Bei  S'  elTreiv  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
natural  sense,  not  as  correcting  Anaxa- 
goras'  expression  but  as  rectifying  his 
thought,  we  have  still  to  determine 
what  Aristotle  can  have  meant  by 
asserting  that  Anaxagoras  should  have 
thuught  of  fewness,  in  this  connection, 
instead  of  smallness. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  a  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  observing  exactly  what  it 
is  that  is  asserted  to  be  wrong.  It  is 
not  Anaxagoras'  statement  as  such  (for 
the  words  ovk  opOay;  can  hardly  be 
limited  to  their  application  to  eiTrmv), 
hut  the  fact  that  he  stopped  short 
where  he  did — in  a  word,  that  his  state- 
ment is  inadequate.  Naturally,  then, 
the  words  ehei  c  fiTreip  etc  ,  will  have 
reference  to  the  respect  in  which  this 
deficiency  of  statement  is  to  be  under- 
stood. If  that  is  so,  an  interpretation 
comes  into  view.  Anaxagoras  main- 
tained that  all  things  were  together, 
boundless  both  in  multitude  and  in 
smallness — that  is,  in  ic'hat  Aristotle 
assumes  are  tneant  to  be  understood  as 
two  opposite  directions.  But,  argues 
Aristotle,  in  this  we  have  an  imperfect 
opposition  ;  for  multitude,  to  be  precise, 
;  opposed,  not  to  smallness  but  to 
fewness.  This  interpretation,  which  is 
in  line  with  the  general  purport  of  the 
passage,  differs  from  Mr.  Ross's  in  find- 
ing a  direct  antithesis  intended  between 
the  words  ovk  6p6oi<;  aireari)  .  .  .  elizm' 
on  the  one  hand  and  eSft  8'  elirelv  on  the 
other,  instead  of  passing  over  the  latter 
clause  as  merely  parenthetical  and  con- 
centrating e.xclusively  on  the  remaining 
antithesis  between  the  more  widely 
separated  clauses  rjv  a-rreipa  and  ov  yap 
aireipa  etc.  If,  however,  we  under- 
stand the  eBei  8'  elirelv  as  anssvering  to 
the  preceding  airia-TT]  elircop,  it  becomes 
a  problem  to  explain  the  connection  of 
the  concluding  sentence,  oii  yap  a-rreipa, 
with  what  goes  before ;  and  the  success 
of  the  view  here  offered  will  depend  on 
whether  the  explanation  gives  as  easy 
and  natural  a  transition  of  thought  as 
that  which  it  is  meant  to  supersede. 

The  question  is  really  one  of  em- 
phasis  and   orientation  ;    and    for   this 


reason  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  Book  X.  of  the  Mctnpliysics  is  best 
understood  as  an  independent  or  semi- 
independent  excursus,  of  a  kind  suffi- 
cientlv  frequent  in  Aristotle,  in  the  field 
of  those  familiar,  jct  philosophically 
significant  distinctions — one  and  many, 
identity,  likeness,  otherness,  difference, 
equal,  great  and  small — which  every- 
day language  holds  in  suspension  but 
does  not  stereotype  in  exact  opposi- 
tions. Such  inquiries,  following  lin- 
guistic cues  into  the  realm  of  loi^ical 
and  metaphysical  analysis,  are  highly 
characteristic  of  ancient  philosophy; 
and  so  far  as  Aristotle  is  concerned, 
the  only  question  is  their  relation  to 
the  group  of  writings  in  which  we 
find  them  incorporated.  From  the 
standpoint  of  this  problem  Book  X. 
has  proved  somewhat  of  an  enigma. 
Ravaisson,  for  example,  complains  that 
the  reflections  on  the  one  and  the 
many,  etc.,  which  form  the  substance 
of  the  book,  though  not  in  themselves 
irrelevant,  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop, out  of  all  due  proportion,  into  an 
episode  which  breaks  the  continuity  of 
the  work  {Essai  sur  la  Metapliysique 
d'Aristote,  vol.  i.,  pp.  95-6).  Such 
objections  are  really  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  have  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  Jaeger  {Stndien 
zur  Entstchiingsgcscliiclic  dcr  Metnphysik 
des  Aristotdcs),  where  the  writer,  by  his 
theory  of  cognate  but  relatively  inde- 
pendent fiedoBoc  (op.  cit.  II.  Teil,  Kap. 
1-2),  indicates  an  alternative  to  the 
extreme  views  that  would  regard  a 
work  like  the  Metaphysics  either  as  a 
systematic  treatise  or  else  as  a  col- 
lection of  unconnected  monographs. 
Thus  Book  X.  (according  to  Jaeger 
embodying  the  eighth  Methodos)  has 
a  somewhat  peculiar  but  not  at  all 
unintelligible  or  irregular  independence 
{vide  pp.  172-3)  ;  and  this  allows  us  to 
take  the  analytic  niceties  of  the  theme 
at  their  face  value,  as  representing  an 
independent  inquiry  only  loosely  integ- 
rated with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  return 
to  the  opening  sentence  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  The  argument  is  that 
absolutely  speaking  two  is  few  and  not, 
as  in   the   special   sense  that   has  just 
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been  disposed  of,  many.  Whereupon 
it  occurs  to  Aristotle  that  his  statement 
quite  incidentally  throws  light  upon 
what  was  with  him  a  familiar  subject 
of  criticism— Anaxagoras'  theory  as  to 
the  infinite  mixture  of  things  (cf.  e.g. 
Metaphysics,  looyb  25  seq. ;  Physics,  187/) 
7  seq.).  Here,  then,  he  interjects,  we 
can  see  how  it  was  that  Anaxagoras 
went  wrong  when  he  said,  stating  the 
case  inadequately  {a-TriaTrj  d-rruiv),  that 
things  are  infinite  both  in  multitude 
and  in  smallness.  He  could  never 
have  said  so  if  he  had  not  overlooked 
the  fact  that  not  smallness  hut  fewness 
is  the  natural  opposite  of  multitude. 
In  a  word,  Aristotle's  point  is  that 
Anaxagoras'  error  as  to  the  infinite 
character  of  things  was  due  to  his 
faulty  way  of  formulating  just  one  of 
those  oppositions  which  it  is  the  speci- 
fic business  of  the  present  inquiry  to 
render  exact ;  and  the  purport  of  the 
passage  can  be  got  only  if  we  remember 
that  the  criticism  directed  against  the 
Anaxagorean  tenet  is  only  an  aside  or 
afterthought.     The   force   of    the   con- 


tention might  be  brought  out  by  saying 
that  Anaxagoras  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  declaring  that  things 
were  infinite  if  he  had  formulated  the 
respect  in  which  infinitude  is  possible 
by  means  of  the  exact  antithesis  of 
■n\?]6o'^  and  oXiyoTy-ji^ ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
things  are  not  infinite  in  one  at  least  of 
these  respects. 

If  this  reasoning  holds  good  it 
appears  to  render  the  passage  at  once 
internally  coherent  and  historically  in- 
telligible. The  translation  would  run  : 
'  But,  absolutely  speaking,  two  is  few, 
for  it  is  the  first  number  characterised 
by  deficiency.  This  is  what  makes  it 
wrong  for  Anaxagoras  to  have  been 
content  with  the  assertion  that  all 
things  arc  together  infinite  both  in 
multitude  and  in  smallness,  instead  of 
saying  "'  in  multitude  and  fewness." 
Had  he  said  so  he  could  not  have 
asserted  that  they  are  infinite,  because 
what  is  few  is  determined  by  two  and 
not,  as  some  maintain,  by  one.' 

AKCHtBALD  A.  Bowman. 

Princeton  Unhieisiiy. 


APOTHEOSIS. 


Apotheosis  is  ordinarily  defined  as 
that  process  by  which  a  man  is  raised 
to  divinity.  The  term  is  assumed  to  be 
a  Hellenistic  coinage,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  does  not  occur  in  extant 
writers  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  idea,  however,  cannot  have  come 
to  the  Greeks  so  late,  and  is  admittedly  a 
primitive  one.  From  time  immemorial, 
men  had  become  gods  at  their  death, 
both  in  Asia  and  Greece.  The  only 
question  is  whether,  when  the  term 
Apotheosis  was  devised,  it  was  meant  to 
imply  no  more  than  this  ancient  and 
familiar  change  of  mortal  to  immortal. 

As  far  as  the  coinage  itself  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  such  compounds  as 
atrodeow  and  a-TTodeaxris,  in  which,  with 
simple  formative  elements,  the  word 
Oeo'i  is  welded  to  the  preposition  diro. 
Now,  airo  in  composition  has  a  number 
of  different  senses,  some  of  which  have 
been  so  worn  away,  that  the  compound 
has,  only  in  a  slightly  intensified  degree, 
the  force  of  the  simple.     We  need  cite 


only  the  commonest  examples,  such  as 
a-rroKTeivd)  and  aTrodrfjaKw.  Since  there 
is  a  deow  and  a  ^e'&jcr;?,  that  may  possibly 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  the  words 
under  discussion,  although  it  is  scarcely 
probable. 

Again,  a  very  common  use  of  airo  is 
in  connection  with  place  relations.  In 
this  sense  it  is  closely  associated  with 
eK.  However,  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that 
between  the  Latin  prepositions  ab  and 
ex.  We  find  that  as  prepositions,  arro 
and  eK  are  practically  interchangeable, 
e.g.  in  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  2,  7,  2, 
\a/j,/3dvofj,ei'  Be  ovre  eK  tj/?  yrj<;  ovSev  .  .  . 
oijre  airo  twv  oikiui'.  In  composition, 
too,  we  find  that  for  most  compounds 
containing  a-n-o  there  are  compounds  with 
iic,  which  are  so  alike  the  former  in 
meaning  that  they  often  take  their  place. 
Side  byside  with  a-wodeow  and  dTroOeoxm;, 
we  have  eKdeoio  and  eKdeaais.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  Alexander,  Aelian  (Var. 
Hist.,    2,    19),    avTov    Tore    iKdeovfixvo^, 
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while  Polybitis  with  the  same  incident 
in  mind,  writes  (xii.  23,  4)  uvodeoOv 
ff3ov\j)0r).  The  word  eKdeoOadai  is 
clearly  equivalent  to  ef  t\v6p(oirov  0e6<; 
yeyovivdi  and  uvodeoco  may  have  a  kin- 
dred sense. 

However,  there  is  an  implication  in 
some  uses  of  t'nro  that  is  not  found 
with  €K.  In  such  words  as  dTraireo), 
aTroarpe^d),  ('nroSLSeafU,  the  force  of  airo 
is  evidently  that  of 'back,' — it  indicates 
a  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  We 
need  only  keep  in  mind  the  Latui  ren- 
derings of  the  words  quoted,  rcpeto,  rever- 
ter, reddo.  This  force  of  a-rro  is  by  no 
means  rare  and  is  found  in  words  of 
later  origin  as  well,  such  as  ('nroKarda-- 
Tacrt?  restitutio,  and  uTroKaToWtia aw  rc- 
concilio.  And  if  these  later  coinages 
show  that  such  a  use  of  utto  was  readily 
intelligible  in  Hellenistic  times,  there  is 
evidence  that  it  was  also  one  of  the 
original  meanings  of  utto.  The  etymo- 
logical connection  between  airu  and  aif- 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  {cf.  Walde 
and  Boisacq,  s  v.).  It  becomes  especially 
clear  when  such  a  phrase  as  liyjr  SiBovat 
(Iliad,  xxii.  277)  is  compared  with  a  utto- 
SiSovai,  or  aif-  KXivOrjvai  [Iliad,  vi.  467) 
with  <'nroK\ii'€iif.  The  special  frequency 
of  a-\{r  with  compounds  of  a-rro,  noted  in 
Homeric  dictionaries  [cf.  Autenrieth 
and  Seller,  s.v.),  confirms  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  words  Accordingly,  in 
the  term  d-rroiKia,  the  suggestion  that 
relations  with  the  mother  country  were 
still  maintained,  appears  from  the  use  of 
(iTTo,  while  e^oiKia  would  imply  a  perma- 
nent severance.  di-oiKelv  e?  (•iovpi.ov<;  in 
Plato,  Euthydemus  271C,  is  a  case  of 
ordinan*-  colonisation,  while  e^oiKelv 
yUyapdSe  in  Demosthenes,  in  Aphohum, 
sec.  845,  refers  to  a  permanent  change 
of  residence  involving  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  old  one.  Again,  i^oiKi^eiv 
is  quite  swn'pXy  cxpcllere,  while  d-rroiKi^eiv 
is  coloniam  dcducercicf.  Liddcll  and  Scott, 

S.V.). 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
not  be  far-fetched  to  find  in  «7ro0t'fD<rt? 
an  implication  not  contained  in  eAr^tcocrt? 
or  Oeioaf;.  We  have  only  to  remember 
the  Orphic  conception,  emphasised  in  a 
hundred  ways  by  writers  from  Euripides 
to  Aristotle,  to  the  effect  that  the  human 
soul  does  not  merely  become  divine  at 


the  death  of  the  body,  but  that  it  iilways 
was  divine,  and  that  at  bodily  death  it 
returns  to  its  divine  condition.  '  Al- 
ready thou  art  a  God  :  seek  to  be  united 
with  the  gods,'  is  the  form  the  Orphic 
precept  takes  (Harrison,  Prolei^onicna,  p. 
477  seq.).  That,  again,  is  what  Aristotle 
has  in  mind  in  the  words  i<j>'  ija-ov  ivhi- 
\eTai  iWavaTi^ew  (Eth.  Nic,  x.  7,  1177b, 
33.  Adam,  Religious  Teachers  0/ Greece, 
p.  113).  That  is  to  say,  the  term  was 
intended  to  denote  not  merely  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  mortal  to  divinit}',  but  to  assert 
of  such  an  ele\ation  that  it  was  a  move- 
ment in  the  Orphic  cycle,  a  restitutio  in 
pristinum  statum.  The  word  diro6eo}<n<; 
carried  a  theology  in  itself. 

The  vitality  and  wide  currency  of  this 
particular  Orphic  idea  need  not  be  in- 
sisted upon  here.  It  is  fully  discussed 
in  Rohde's  Psyche,  II.  130  seq.  We 
may  note  that  in  this  way  the  '  apoth- 
eosis '  of  Alexander  in  his  lifetime  was 
rendered  easy  for  Greek  minds,  since  at 
all  times  what  seemed  to  men  Alexan- 
der the  Macedonian  was  to  the  illumin- 
ated Zeus  Ammon  in  the  llesh.  We 
ma}'  follow  the  same  process  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  To  the  masses, 
no  doubt,  each  deification  of  an  emperor 
merely  added  a  new  denizen  to  Olympus. 
But  to  some  it  was  more  intelligible  to 
consider  the  process,  a  return  of  an 
incarnated  deity  to  his  former  state. 
Thus  Julius  Caesar  was  worshipped  as 
luppiter  lulius,  Livia  was  Ceres.  Later, 
Hadrian,  too,  was  Jupiter.  {Cf.  Boissier, 
in  Dar.-Sag.  Diet,  des  Ant.,  s.v.  Apoth- 
eosis.) 

Nor  was  it  merely  Caesar  or  Alexan- 
der, Homer  or  Sophocles  that  at  death 
returned  to  theirdivine  state.  So  humble 
of  application  did  the  word  become,  that 
in  Roman  times  dTrodeovv  signified 
no  more  than  'bury'  (C.  /.  G.,  2S31, 
2832) — i.e.,  the  ceremonial  interment 
of  the  lowliest  citizen  was  as  much  a 
restoration  to  his  divine  nature  as  the 
formal  consecratio  of  the  Master  of  the 
World,  rov  KoiTfiov  Kvpio<;,  as  Antoninus 
Pius  called  himself  (Dig.  14,  2,  g). 

When,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  century, 
Prudentius  entitled  his  controversial 
poem  '  Apotheosis,*  it  was  not  the 
'  affectation  of  a  decadent  age  '  {Etic. 
Brit.,  nth  edition  s.v.  Apotheosis)  nor 
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yet  an  insidiously  heretical  looseness  of 
expression.  In  fact  the  whole  poem  is  a 
violent  attack  on  just  those  heresies 
which  would  be  imi-lied  by  taking  the 


title  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  Apoth- 
eosis is  the  resumption  into  the  parens 
Deltas  (v.  looS)  of  what  had  always  beea 
Very  God.  M.\x  Radin. 


DID  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS  UNDERSTAND  THE 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  RIFLING  IN 

MODERN  GUNS  ? 


The  earliest  apparent  reference  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Homeric  epithet  repTn,- 
Kepavvo^,  applied  to  Zeus  in  the  Iliad. 
G.  Meyer  in  Curtius  vii.  i8o  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  true  derivation, 
viz.  Te/37r=T/3e7r  by  metathesis  root  tark. 
Therefore  Vergil's  translation  qui  Jul- 
mina  torqiiet  is  correct,  and  the  tradi- 
tional rendering  '  rejoicing  in  the  thun- 
derbolt '  is  incorrect,  as  the  epithets  of  the 
deities  in  Homer  are  always  objective, 
never  subjective.  Besides  Meyer  has 
further  pointed  out  that  if  repiri-  came 
from  TepTTco,  it  should  mean  'making 
glad  the  thunderbolt'  Dr.  Walter 
Leaf  accepts  Meyer's  arguments  as 
conclusive.  The  effect  produced  by  an 
initial  twist  in  hurling  weapons  is  re- 
ferred to  in  numerous  other  passages  in 
Vergil,  besides  his  rendering  of  the 
Homeric  TepTrt,Kepavvo<;.  In  fact  the 
accuracy  of  Vergil's  phraseology  in  this 
respect  is  most  marked. 

He  regularly  uses  turbo  as  the  sub- 
stantive for  this  initial  twist,  and  torqueo 
as  the  verb  for  imparting   such   rotary 
motion,  when  hurling  projectiles. 
In  A  en.  xi.  2S4,  we  find: 

Quo  turbine  torqueat  liastam 

In  Book  xii.  490  : 

Horum  unum  certo  contorquens  dirigit  ictu. 

Aen.  vi.  592,  etc. : 
At  pater  omnipotens  densa  inter  nubila  telum 
Contorsit  ;  tion  ille  faces,  nee  fumea  taedis 
Lumina,  praecipitemque  immani  turbine  adegit. 

Aen.  xii.  531 : 

Praecipitem  scopulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  saxi 

Excutit,  effunditque  solo. 

Ae>!.  ix.  705  : 

Sed  magnum  stridens  contorta  plialarica  venit, 

Fulminis  acta  modo. 

Aen.  xii.  578 : 

Ferrum  alii  torquent  et  obumbrant  aelhera  telis. 


Aen.  xii.  536  : 
Occurrit,  telumque  aurata  ad  tempora  torquet 

Thus  turbo  would  be  the  nearest  Latin 
equivalent  for  'a  shell'  travelling  in 
rotary  motion  from  a  siege  gun :  torqueo 
and  contorqueo  =  '  to  shoot.' 

(These  verbs  are  also  applied  to  tic^na, 
saxa,  etc.,  when  swept  along  in  rotary 
motion  down  the  swift  current  of  a  river 
or  a  waterfall.  Vergil,  Aen.  vi.  551  : 
'  Tartareus  Phlegethon,  torquetque  son- 
antia  saxa.') 

Vergil,  Aen.  xi.  615  : 

Excussus  Aconteus 
Fulminis  in  morem,  aut  tormento  ponderis  acti, 
I'raecipitat  longe,  etc. 

In  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  217  : 
Lichan  |  Corripit  .Alcides,  et  terque  quaterque 

rotatum 
Mittit  in  Euboicas  tormento  fortius  undas. 

This  verb  torqueo  and  its  compounds 
are  so  applied  at  least  one  hundred 
times  in  the  Aeneid  alone.  Ovid,  Silius, 
and  Lucan  likewise  frequently  use  turbo 
and  torqueo  in  this  sense. 

In  Silvius  iv.  542  we  find: 

Intorquens  directo  turbine  robur. 
In  Latin  prose  authors  we  have  tormenta 
(derived  from  the  verb  torqueo)  as  the 
regular  word  for  '  heavy  guns,'  corres- 
ponding to  our  artillery.  These  were 
evidently  so  called  because  there  was 
some  contrivance  for  giving  an  initial 
rotary  motion  to  the  projectile,  analo- 
gous to  the  spirally  grooved  barrel  of  a 
modern  gun.  The  remarkable  passage 
in  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  Bk.  iii.  465 — 

Lancea  sed  tenso  ballistae  turbine  rapta, 
seems   to  show  that   the    ballistae  were 
likewise  so  constructed. 

In  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations, 
Bk.  ii.  57: 
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Ut  enim  ballistae  l.-ipitlum  et  reliqua  tormenta 
telortim  eo  graviores  eniissiones  habent,  quo 
sunt  contenla  atque  adducta  vehementius, 

he  includes  the  ballistac  among  the  tor- 
menta. 

In   the    well-known  X^er^ilian    simile 
(Aen.  \ii.   380)    of   the    bo\s   whip[Mng 
their  top,  Vergil  u?es  turbo  of  the  top 
in  rotary  motion  : 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  verbere  turbo. 

It  is  the  verbere  torto  that  imparts  the 
spin  to  the  top.  The  rotary  motion  was 
apparently  similarly  imparted  to  the  pro- 
jectiles from  the  ballistac  and  other  tor- 
7iienta.     In  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  vi.  198  : 

Hunc  aut  tortilibus  vibrata  phalarica  nervis 
Obruat  aut  vasti  muralia  pondera  saxi. 

I.e.,  the  phalarica   hurled  with    strings 

tliat  impart  a  twist  (tortilibus). 

At  the  close  of  Bk.  xii.  of  the  Aeucid 
N'ergil  pictures  the  hero  of  his  epic,  when 
hurling  the  fatal  weapon  at  Turnus  : 

Cunctanti  teluni  Aeneas  fatale  coruscat, 
Sortitus  fortunam  oculis  :  et  corpore  toto 
Eminus  in/orquel.     Murali  concita  nunquam 
Tormento  sic  saxa  fremunt,  nee  fulminetanti 
Dissultant  crepitus.    \'olat  atri  turbinis  instar 
Exitium  dirum  hasta  ferens. 

Murali  tormento  here  refers  to  the  ballista 
or  siege  gun  of  the  ancients. 
Again,  Aen.  xii.  855. 

Ilia  volat,  celerique  ad  terram  turbine  fertur  ; 
Non  secus  ac  nervo  per  nubem  impulsa  sagitta. 

Similarly  Vergil  constantly  uses  siri- 
dens  to  describe  the  peculiar  whizzing 
sound  of  such  a  rotating  projectile. 
Tortilis  and  tortus  seem  to  be  the  regular 
adjectives  applied  to  what  we  would 
term  'rifling'  in  a  modern  gun. 

In  one  passage  {.-{en.  viii.  429)  where 
the  Cyclops  in  their  arsenal  are  manu- 
facturing the  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter, 
Vergil  represents  one  of  the  ingredients 
by  the  untranslatable  phrase — 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant. 

In  Aencidxi.  560,  etc.,  when  Camilla's 
father  is  flying  from  his  pursuers  and 
lashes  his  infant  daughter  to  his  spear 
and  hurls  it  across  the  swollen  river, 
Vergil  thus  describes  him  : 

Dixit  et  adducto  contortum  hastile  lacerto 
Immittit  :  sonuere  undae  ;  rapidum  super 

amnem 
Infelix  fugit  in  iaculo  stridente  Camilla. 


Camilla  herself  from  infancy  understood 
the  art. 

Aen.  xi.  578  : 

Tela  manu  iam  tum  tenera  puerilia  torsit. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  Homeric  word  Vergil  translates 
by  torqucre  and  its  compounds.  The 
most  usual  expression  in  Homer  is: 

a^TTcyraXan'  irpoift  doXi^tKrKtov  ey^oi. 

As  K\i]pov<;  ■jrdWeii'  is  the  regular  ex- 
pression for  giving  the  rotary  motion  to 
the  helmet  containing  the  lots,  so  as  to 
make  one  leap  out,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  initial  shake,  or  twist,  that  the 
Homeric  heroes  gave  when  hurling  their 
spears  is  naturally  expressed  by  ufive- 
iraXoiv,  a  quick  initial  twist  upwards, 
familiar  to  modern  tra\'ellers  in  South 
Africa,  who  have  watched  the  Kafiirs 
imparting  such  a  twist  when  hurling 
their  assegais.  \'ergil  seems  to  render 
ufiTTeTToKuiv  TTpoiei  by  torquco  and  its  com- 
pounds and  sometimes  adds  immittit. 

These  references  seem  conclusively 
to  show  that  the  ancients  understood 
the  importance  of  the  rifling  process. 

But  the  difficult  question  naturally 
arises — how  did  they  first  learn  this 
curiously  intricate  principle,  which  was 
lost  sight  of  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
was  only  quite  recently  revived  in  the 
case  of  our  modern  heavy  guns,  and 
apparently  applied  for  the  first  time  by 
the  English  when  our  modern  rifle  was 
introduced  in  the  Crimean  War  ?  Even 
a  military  genius  like  Napoleon  never 
thought  of  rifling  his  guns. 

This  seems  all  the  more  strange  when 
we  remember  that  the  Kaffirs  and  nearly 
all  savage  tribes  understand  the  prin- 
ciple. Any  travellers  in  modern  times 
who  have  watched  the  natives  in  South 
Africa  hurling  their  assegais,  know  how 
skilfully  all  the  Kaffirs  impart  this  initial 
twist.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  give 
rotary  motion  in  hurling,  they  can  tell 
you  at  once  the  reason  and  its  import- 
ance. If  you  ask  the  Kaffir  to  show  you 
slowly  how  the  trick  is  done,  he  curtly 
replies  :  'It  is  no  use,  no  white  man 
could  ever  hurl  an  assegai  with  that 
initial  twist.' 

This  was  an  ars  assucta  to  the  Ver- 
gilian  heroes  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
Homeric  Zeus  knew  how  to  impart  that 
twist  in  hurling  his  thunderbolts.     Yet 
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strange  to  say,  the  musket  with  a  barrel 
spirally  grooved  to  give  the  ball  a  rotary 
motion  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  dimpled  golf  ball 
an  invention  of  the  last  ten  years. 

All  the  Homeric  scholars,  except  Dr. 


Walter  Leaf,  have  persistently  mistrans- 
lated Tep-TriKepavvo'i  for  centuries,  though 
they  had  Vergil's  exact  translation  to 
guide  them. 

Robert  F.  Crook. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


NOTES 


ANTH.  PAL.  VII.  222  (PHILO- 
DEMUS). 

'JLpOdhe  rri<;    rpv(pep^]<i  /xaXaKov  peOov, 

ivddSe  Kelrat, 
Tpvyoviov      aa^aKbJv      avdep^a      aa\- 

p.aKlhu)v, 
rj    KoKv^T]    Kai    BovTTOi    eveirpeirev,     y 

(f)i\0Traiyfia)V 
(7T(o/ifXt7j,  \li]Tt]p  7]i/  e(l>iXr]a€  ("Jewv — 
5   )'i  fiovvrj  crep^acra  rd  KunpiBc';  dfx.<j)l 

yvvavKtbv 
opyia  Kal  <f>t,XTpaiv  AaiSo?  di^ap.evt) 

K.T.X. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the 
Tpvyoi'iov  in  whose  honour  (or  dis- 
honour) this  evidently  sportive  epitaph 
was  written  was  not  a  woman,  but  a 
very  effeminate  eunuch  priest  of  Cj'bele, 
whom  Philodemus  talks  of  as  if  he 
were  a  woman.  Salmacis  means  an 
effeminate  man  (Cic.  de  Off.  I.  6i). 
The  sense  of  the  rare  word  o-a/SaKo? 
seems  to  be,  as  Hesychius  gives  it, 
ua0p6<i,  which  is  more  or  less  ethically 
equivalent  to  fiaXuKo'!  (Musonius  talks 
of  T(Ji)V  I'icov  oaoi  aaSpm  Kai,  piaXaKOi), 
and  Suidas  is  wrong,  I  should  say,  in 
explaining  it  here  as  AiovvaiaKO',  (con- 
necting it  with  a-ai3d^€ii').  So  the 
effeminacy  and  softness  of  Trygonion 
are  insisted  on  in  the  lirst  couplet  and 
no  less  in  the  last 
(j)ve   Kara    art')Xri's,    lepi')    kovi,   rf]    cfiiXo- 

fj,)]  /SuTOi',  dXX'  <(7ra\a?  XevKoiioi'  kuXv- 

— not  brambles,  which  are  symbolical  of 
virility  (cp.  A  .P.  v.  27),  but  soft  Xevicoia. 
These  qualities  are  no  reproach  to  a 
woman,  but  they  are  to  a  man,  and  if, 
as  I  think  certain,  the  epitaph  is  meant 
to   be  the  reverse  of  a  compliment,   it 


cannot     have    been    written     about    a 
woman. 

In  line  5  dfi.<j>i  yvvaiKwv  means  no- 
thing, and  one  asks  oneself  what  is  the 
force  of  fiovvt).  I  propose  to  write 
rjjxiyvvaiKwv  for  ujj^l  y.  Then  in  this 
couplet  there  is  a  compliment,  but  not 
perhaps  a  very  welcome  one,  to  Try- 
gonion, whom,  by  the  way,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  to  have  himself  adopted 
this  feminine  name,  by  which  he  was 
known.  He  was  the  only  one  of  his 
class  (fj-ovPT]  rjfityui'aiKcov)  who  really 
loved  the  orgies  of  Cypris,  the  only  one 
who  was,  like  Lais,  really  an  accom- 
plished strumpet.  The  word  rj/j,cyvvai^ 
is  used  in  another  epigram  (VI.  217) 
of  one  of  this  class  of  people.  dvTi- 
yvuainuiv,  formed  on  the  model  of 
dvridvetpa,  might  of  course  be  possible, 
and  is  nearer  to  the  ductus  litterarum. 
W.  R.  Paton. 

Valhy,  Sttinos, 
Greece. 


A    NOTE    ON     ARISTOTLE, 
METEOROLOGY  II.  6. 

No  reader  of  Meteorology  II.  6,  in 
Bekker's  edition,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  sentence  begin- 
ning earl  Be  to>v  etprjfiivcov  wvevfiuTtov 
(364  a  13).  According  to  Alexander's 
diagram  (ed.  Hayduck,  p.  log),  which, 
if  it  is  not  Aristotle's  own  (363  a  26), 
must  at  least  be  correct  in  all  essentials, 
the  names  of  the  winds  from  west  to 
north  and  from  north  to  east  are : 
^e</)upo9,  dpykcTTi^q,  dpaaKiaf,  /Sopeai;, 
yueo /;?,  KaiKLWi,  d7n]Xid>TTj<!.  After  Aris- 
totle has  specified  in  some  detail  the 
directions  from  which  he  conceives 
these  winds  to  blow,  and  has  explained 
why  the  northerly  winds  outnumber  the 
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southerly — a  point  that  does  not  here 
concern  us — he  continues,  according  to 
Bekker's  text,  which  is  also,  in  the 
main,  that  of  Camotius,  Sylburg,  Ca- 
saubon,  Facius,  Du  \'al,  Ideler,  and 
Weise,  i<nt  he  twv  elpTjfievwv  Tri>evft.<h(i)v 
0opea<i  fi€v  6  r'  (iTrapKTia<;  KvpicoTara, 
Kai  BpaaKiat  k  o  i  v  6  <;  u  py  e  a  t  o  v 
K  al  p.  e  (T  o  V  6  he  KaiKia<;  Kotvo';  ii-m)- 
'KtioTov  Kal  ^opeov,  k.t.X.  What  could 
Aristotle  have  meant  in  sayin;,'  that 
'  OpaaKuii  is  common  to  dpyeaTT]<;  and 
p^a-T]<;,'  instead  of  '  common  to  upyeajr)^ 
and  /3o/3fa<r'  (cf.  j6jb  29-31)?  The 
ditTiculty  can  be  avoided  by  adopting  in 
place  of  Camotius'  reading  the  reading 
of  any  MS. 

Let  us  look  first  at  a  reading  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  correct  reading ; 
it  is  found  in  E,  Parisiiuts  suppl.  314, 
the  Ambrosianus,  H,  N,  F,  Olynipiu- 
dorits,  the  first  Aldine  edition,  and  all 
three  of  the  editions  of  Erasmus;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of  Busse- 
maker  that  he  restored  it  to  the  text. 
Camotius'  reading  might  now  be  almost 
dead  if  it  had  not  found  its  way  into 
S.-Hilaire's  translation.  In  order  to 
get  this  right  reading  from  Camotius' 
reading  we  must  change  koivo<;  upyearov 
Kal  p,eaov  to  Koi  fiecrtj-!.  xvpicoTara  will 
now  apply  not  only  to  ^opeav  and 
airapKTias,  but  also,  though  perhaps  in 
a  lesser  degree,  to  dpaaKia'i  and  /x€cr»;?, 
the  north  wind's  nearest  nei;,'hbours. 
With  6  he  KaiKia^  will  begin,  in  an 
indirect  way,  a  warning  that  Aristotle's 
scheme  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
the  ways  of  everyday  speech — that  if 
the  compass  presupposed  by  everyday 
speech  were  superimposed  on  Aristotle's 
scientific  compass,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  the  cardinal 
points  coincide,  to  turn  the  scientific 
compass  slightly  in  the  direction  in 
which  clock  hands  move. 

The  three  MSS.  which  do  not  share 
this  right  reading^the  Viiiduboncnsis, 
the  Mairitcnsis,  and  F, — have  koi  6pa- 
cr/cia?  Koivo<;  apyecrrov  Kai  jSopeov,  omit- 
ting /j,i(7Ti<;  0  he  Kuixiai;  koivo<;  uTT-qXimrov 
xal.  Although  at  first  sight  this  may 
seem  an  extraordinary  divergence,  sug- 
gesting even  the  possibility  of  a  recen- 


sion, a  little  examination  shows  that 
its  origin  was  purely  palaeographical : 
Koi  p.ear]<;  6  he  Kat.Kia<;  (eighteen  letters) 
was  omitted  through  homoeoteleuton; 
the  resulting  text  being  nonsensical, 
dTrt)\iwTov  had  to  be  changed  to  dp- 
yeaTov  {cf.  363b  29).  If,  as  is  likely 
{Classical  Philology  X.,  1915,  208-211), 
the  archetype  had  nine  letters  to  the 
line,  the  omission  would  have  been 
particularly  easy. 

F.  H.  FoBES. 


'TO  EAT,'  IN  GREEK: 
PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

In  Class.  Rev.  xxiv.  p.  56  I  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Greek  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  Tpwyo)  had  displaced  eaOioj  as 
the  present  correlated  in  use  with  the 
aorist  e<^ayov.  I  have  recently  been 
engaged  in  examining  the  vocabulary 
of  Barnabas'  Epistle,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  results  bearing 
on  this  point. 

Barnabas  has  <f)dyeTe  7  §  5  (and  in 
quotations  <f>dyt],  <bdyea6e,  and  (f)aye- 
TKocrav).  He  has  rpcoyei  10  §  3,  and 
rpmyeiv  7  S  lo  and  10  §  2.  Neither 
he  nor  any  other  .\postolic  Father 
has  ecrdUo,  and  Hermes  has  rpcoyeiv 
Sim.  V.  3  §  7.  The  Didache  Apost.  has 
(f>nyeTac,  Ignatius  Trail,  g  §  i  has 
e(pay€P,  Hermes  has  (payelv  Sim.  ix. 
I  §  10,  which  is  found  also  in  Martyr. 
Polycarp.  7  §  2. 

The  significance  of  all  this  can  only 
be  gauged  when  it  is  added  that  the 
Apologists  never  use  rpwyo),  but  Justin 
has  ea-Oifo  eleven  times  in  the  Dialogue, 
Athenagoras  has  it  once ;  the  future 
(pdyofuti  is  nine  times  in  Justin,  and 
6(f>ayov  thirteen,  .\thenagoras  having  it 
once.  Justin  Dialog.  22  §  g  has 
<f)dyci)fiai. 

As  for  compounds,  we  find  Kara^dyr] 
in  Barn.  Ep.  10  §  4,  but  Kareherat  in  a 
quotation  in  i  Clem.  8  i;  4,  while  Barn. 
6  !)  2  has  KaTa<f>dyerai  in  quotation. 
The  aorist  KaTa<payelv  is  in  Ign.  Horn. 
5  S  2. 

T.    NiCKLIN. 
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VALETON  ON  THE  ILIAD. 


De  Iliadis  Fnntibus  el  Compositiune,  scrip- 
sit  Matthaeus  Valeton.  S|^"x6". 
Pp.  viii  +  338.  Lugduni-Batavorum 
apud  E.  J.  Brill,  1915.     Gulden  3.50. 

This  is  a  republication  of  papers  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  Mnemosyne 
and  are  themselves  an  expansion  of  one 
published  as  far  back  as  1895.  For  a 
reason  given  in  the  preface  the  text  had 
to  be  reproduced  verbatim,  and,  as  mis- 
takes in  it  were  numerous  and  it  required 
to  be  improved  and  added  to,  it  is  supple- 
mented in  the  book  by  fourteen  columns 
of  Corrigenda  et  Addenda.  As  no  one 
could  venture  to  study  the  contents 
without  first  making  the  necessary  al- 
terations (about  a  hundred  of  them  cor- 
recting errors  in  references  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey),  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not 
many  will  make  the  attempt.  Even  in 
the  list  of  Corr.  et  Add.,  which  is  itself 
not  complete — there  are,  e.g.,  five  cor- 
rections necessary  in  the  last  five  lines 
and  notes  on  p.  172 — there  are  thirty 
slips.  And  the  Index  is  confined  to  a 
list  of  proper  names. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  discovery  of  the  primitive  lays 
\\  hich  were  the  sources  of  the  Iliad,  and 
these  are  recovered  with  astonishing 
ease.  The  argumentation  is  altogether 
too  facile ;  one  halts  several  times  on 
almost  every  page  at  a  videtur,  a  veri 
simile,  a  hand  ditbie,  a  vix  erraveris,  a  jure 
conjeceris,  and  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  doubts  and  suspicions  thus  indi- 
cated are  corrected  subsequently  by  the 
author.  In  addition  to  this,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Sagenverschiebungcn  school, 
especially  the  notion  (characterised  by 
Wilamowitz,  who  is  still  a  law  unto 
many,  as  an  Ungeheiirlichke it)  ths-t  the  two 
Aiases  were  originally  one,  are  accepted 
and  freely  utilised  ;  the  best  ethnograph- 
ical papers  of  recent  years,  such  as  Dr. 
Leaf's  Troy  and  Mr.  Allen's  studies  in 
the  Catalogue,  are  not  regarded ;  and 
practically  every  hero  is  a  '  faded  god.' 
On  such  foundations  it  is  not  easy  to 
build  a  theory  that  will  command  much 


assent.  For  illustration,  one  need  not 
go  far  bej'ond  the  first  section,  in  which 
a.  fans  is  recovered  which  did  not  know 
Achilles,  and  in  which  Aias  6  irpoyrorvTro^ 
was  the  hero  who  took  Troy  and  slew 
Hector.  The  view  of  the  Catalogue 
which  helps  to  this  conclusion  may  be 
said  to  be  antiquated. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  tithe  of 
what  Dr.  Valeton  thinks  he  has  proved 
about  these  various  fontcs  can  ever  be 
established,  seeing  that  our  materials 
for  determining  them,  their  origin  and 
order  in  time,  and  their  precise  scope 
and  content,  are  of  the  scantiest  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  field  in  which  a  gift  for  the 
detection  of  irregularities  in  the  Homer- 
ic narrative  and  for  acute  conjecture 
may  easily  be  carried  to  a  pernicious 
degree,  in  which  only  a  very  limited 
measure  of  agreement  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected, and  in  which  the  excesses  which 
seem  inseparable  from  Homeric  inquiry 
are  already  apparent.  Thus  the  exis- 
tence of  a  well-developed  pre-Homeric 
'  Argo  epic,'  to  take  a  prominent  in- 
stance, is  inferred  as  confidently  as  if 
all  the  lore  amassed  by  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  were  already  to  be  found  in  Homer. 
Yet  the  Odyssey  does  not  mention  even 
an  ol'fir],  but  only  says  the  voyage,  which 
was  a  Weltbegebenheit,  no  doubt,  was  of 
interest  to  everybody,  possibly  in  merest 
Volksgesang,  while  the  Iliad  merely  names 
Jason's  son  by  Hypsipyle.  How  are  we 
to  explain  such  dearth  of  reference,  es- 
pecially in  the  Homeric  epic  which  is 
believed  to  be  much  the  later  of  the  two, 
and  v,hich  offers  such  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  appropriation  of  matter  ? 
Inferences  from  the  traditions,  tales  and 
Mcirchcn  that  went  to  the  making  of  a 
Saga  that  was  certainly  in  eivigem  Fluss, 
and  m  which  chronological  sequence  is 
hardly  to  be  traced,  to  poems  embodj-- 
ing  them  seem  often  to  be  extremely 
rash. 

In  regard  to  Composition,  Dr.  A'ale- 
ton  starts,  like  Bethe,  from  the  '  Great 
Discrepancy  '  between  the  Presbeia  and 
the  Patrokleia,  and  reconstructs  an  Achil- 
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leid  of  some  2,000  lines,  in  w  liich  Achil- 
les relents  to  Agamemnon's  envois.  It 
differs  rem.arkably  from  other  Achilieids, 
as  by  the  inclusion  of  practicallj-  the 
whole  of  the  lirst  Iliad  iinexpurf,'ated 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ninth,  not 
excluding  the  references  to  the  Wall, 
which  is,  however,  only  munis  humilis. 
The  sponsor  for  this  new  version  of  the 
Keni  says  as  much  for  its  theme  as  can 
be  said,  but  his  attempted  refutation  of 
the  old  objection  that  the  protagonist 
does  nothing  but  rage  and  talk  is  futile. 
The  tremendous  reply  to  the  envois  is 
shorn  of  all  its  glory  and  reduced  to  a 
miserable  35  lines,  and  one  must  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  old  bards,  that  they 
did  not  perpetrate  the  sudden  change  to 
a  quiet  acceptance  of  the  enemy's  gifts 
which  is  now  suggested,  or  anything  like 
the  present  feeble  transition  to  the  Re- 
conciliation,   with    which    the   restored 


poem    abruptly    ends.      This   Achilleid 
will  hardly  find  acceptance. 

Its  conversion  into  an  Iliad  was  the 
work  of  many  later  hands.  The  one 
completing  poetical  agency  for  which 
Dr.  Bethe  argues  so  earnestly  is  not 
discovered  or  required.  Such  are  the 
divergent  results  of  the  application  of  a 
method  which  seems  to  allow  no  licence 
and  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  poetry 
examined,  and  in  fact  appears  to  forget 
that  the  subject  of  the  criticism  is  poetry. 
Homeric  students  can  learn  something 
from  both  treatises,  but  neither  pro- 
vides us  with  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  'deplorable  "Homer"  of  the 
unitarians  ' — which  is  the  recent  epes- 
bolism  of  a  Homerist  embittered  by  the 
futility  of  the  apophthegm  that  figures 
can  prove  anything. 

A.  Shewan. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 


A  Short  History  of  Classical  Scholarship. 
Twenty -si.x  illustrations.  By  Sir 
John  Sandys.  Pp.  .\vi-H456.  8vo. 
The  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1915.     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  other  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  familiar  correspondent,  in  which 
he  confesses  that  he  has  once  more 
attacked  the  Iliad,  and  has  once  more 
been  wearied  to  boredom.  He  is  piqued 
by  the  enthusiasm  for  the  classical 
literatures,  which  furnishes  the  main- 
spring of  the  history  of  classical  scholar- 
ship, and  from  time  to  time  sets  out  to 
discover  the  secret  of  this  enthusiasm. 
I  have  read  Sir  John  Sandys'  admirable 
abridgment  of  his  great  history,  with  an 
eye  upon  the  case  of  my  friend  and 
upon  the  many  others  whom  he  repre- 
sent?. My  friend  quotes  with  a  spice  of 
malice  Monsieur  Le  Bon,  who,  in  The 
Psycholoiry  of  the  Crowd,  asserts  that 
'  for  a  modern  reader  the  work  of  Homer 
disengages  an  incontestable  ennui  :  but 
who  would  dare  to  say  so  ?  '  The  book 
before  us,  however,  begins  and  ends 
upon  the  note  of  Homer,  and  is  there- 
fore in  loud  disaccord  with  these  out- 
side opinions. 

Sir  John  Sandys  has  taken  for  granted 


the  supreme  merit  of  the  tradition 
enshrined  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  and  has  allowed  the  grounds 
for  this  pre-eminence  to  appear  in- 
cidentally. For  this  reserve  I  am  grate- 
ful. The  slight  amount  of  rhetoric 
which  lights  up  these  pages  is  just 
enough  to  give  a  relish  to  the  dry 
banquet  set  before  us.  Mere  praise,  as 
distinct  from  a  careful  judgment  of 
value,  is  almost  an  impertinence  when 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  great  names  ; 
although  from  my  friend's  case  it  would 
appear  that  the  classical  enthusiast 
must  always  have  an  apologia  available. 
For  that  matter  Keats'  Sonnet  has  done 
more  for  Homeric  Studies  in  England 
than  any  professed  work  of  Scholarship. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  even  the 
most  devoted  student  to  take  all  classical 
learning  for  his  province.  But  with 
this  history  before  us  we  can  proceed, 
each  in  our  own  line,  with  the  full  con- 
fidence that  in  most  other  fields  we  have 
comrades  upon  whose  work  we  may 
rely  to  supplement  the  deficiencies,  and 
cover  the  defects,  of  our  own.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  the  mere 
amateur  who  wastes  his  time  upon 
what,  as  he  may  find  out,  has  already 
been  done  better  than  anything  which 
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he  can  hope  to  achieve.  But  what  is 
the  special  mark  of  the  amateur  in  this 
whole  field  ?  I  imagine  that  Sir  John 
Sandys  has  really  acted  upon  the  pre- 
cedent of  Bernhardy  (p.  333),  who,  in 
his  System  of  Classical  Learning,  treated 
Grammar  as  the  organon,  the  indis- 
pensable instrument.  An  amateur 
therefore  here  is  the  illiteratus.  An 
adequate  command  of  grammatical 
usage  throughout  its  entire  range  cha- 
racterises the  typical  scholar — a  Bentley, 
a  Porson,  a  Lachmann,  a  Munro. 

But  since  the  sentence  occupies  in  its 
analysis  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the 
grammarian,  it  is  possible  to  be  an 
excellent  scholar  within  purely  gram- 
matical limits,  and  yet  to  fail  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation. Now,  the  ultimate  test  of  a 
critic  is  the  extent  to  which  he  can  so 
far  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  writer  as 
almost  to  put  himself  in  his  place.  .\nd 
indeed  this  is  the  justification  of  the 
English  tradition  which  insists  on  the 
power  to  compose  in  the  classical 
languages  as  part  of  the  outfit  of  the 
scholar  who  is  to  be  a  critic.  Unless 
Munro  had  been  able  to  write  good 
Latin  verses,  he  would  have  been  less 
successful  with  his  edition  of  Lucretius 
(p.  409). 

Why  is  it,  nevertheless,  that  fami- 
liarity with  the  great  literatures  of 
antiquity  is  so  rarely  conjoined  with  the 
power  of  original  production  ?  Mj' 
manual  of  English  literature  has  no 
room  for  the  names  of  Porson  and  Munro. 
But — admirable  trait — it  inserts  Isaac 
Watts  and  leaves  out  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.  We  have  no  criticism  worth 
mention,  only  cliques.  On  the  other 
hand,  therefore,  the  classical  amateur 
passes  muster  sometimes  in  the  outside 
world  by  his  unimportant  studies.  The 
same  manual  informs  me  of  the  years 
that  were  distinguished  by  Mr.  Glad- 


stone's work  on  Homer,  or  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  translation  of  Cattul- 
lus.  What  is  the  clue  that  can  guide  us 
in  this  confusion  ? 

The  answer  is  this:  the  sentence 
which  occupies  the  grammarian  with  its 
analysis  corresponds  to  the  psycho- 
logical unit.  There  is  no  mental  process 
which  normally  answers  to  a  single  part 
of  speech  apart  from  the  sentence.  In 
Chinese,  I  am  told,  no  word  exists  apart 
from  the  sentence.  Hence  the  gram- 
marian, like  the  pure  mathematician, 
deals  with  a  subject  -  matter  of  an 
abstract  character,  in  which  he  forms 
hypotheses  from  which  certain  con- 
clusions follow.  Only  so  far  as  the 
grammarian  goes  outside  grammar  into 
probable  studies,  history  and  literary 
criticism,  does  he  attain  the  humanities. 
But  the  certainty  of  grammar — I  speak 
as  an  '  analogist  '  (p.  39) — did  not  guard 
Bentley  when  he  worked  on  a  subject- 
matter  in  which  his  results  could  be 
freely  canvassed,  nor  Rutherford  when 
he  re-wrote  Thucydides.  Neither  Bentley 
nor,  with  less  excuse,  Rutherford  realised 
the  tendency  of  scholarship,  in  this 
respect,  to  distort  the  judgment.  The 
sphere  of  emendation,  however,  is  now 
controlled  by  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
text,  .^t  the  same  time  the  methods  of 
interpretation  are  enriched  from  sources 
which  lie  outside  grammar.  I  could 
imagine,  therefore,  a  history  of  scholar- 
ship which  traced  beyond  the  individual 
life  the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  was 
attained.  This  would  not,  indeed,  be  a 
series  of  biographies  such  as  those 
which  lie  before  us.  But  it  would  find 
in  Sir  John  Sandys'  pages  an  excellent 
foundation,  a  Plutarch,  if  we  may  confuse 
chronography,   offering   materials   to   a 

Thucydides.  „  ^ 

■'  Frank  Granger. 

Utiiversity  College,  Nottingham. 
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ZANDER'S  EURYTHMIA. 


Eiirythmia.  By  C.  Zander.  Part  II.: 
Nitnieri  Latiiii  aetas  Integra.  Pp. 
i-xxxviii,  1-675.  M.  12.  1913- 
Part  III.:  Euiythmia  Ciceronis.  Pp. 
i-xi,  1-272.  M.  S.  1914-  Leipzig: 
O.  Harrassowitz. 

These  two  volumes  form  a  sequel  to 
a  previous  work  by  the  same  author, 
Eurythmia  Deiiiostheiiis,  1910,  M.  8. 

Dr.  Zander,  Emeritus  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Lund  (Sweden),  has 
in  these  three  treatises  performed  the 
great  feat  of  writing  over  1,400  pages 
in  excellent  Latin  upon  the  theory  of 
ancient  prose-rhythm,  a  subject  upon 
which  he  has  novel  views.  Since  the 
tone  of  this  review  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  controversial,  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  state  in  advance  that  his 
industry  and  learning  are  beyond  re- 
proach. No  one  who  has  written  on 
the  subject  has  studied  more  widei\-  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  on  rhetoric 
and  metre,  and  his  work  contains  many 
chapters  in  which  those  who  differ  most 
sharply  from  his  conclusions  will  find  a 
more  complete  collection  of  materials 
than  anywhere  else. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  few- 
words  on  the  subject  of  method.  The 
question  of  prose-rhythm  is  compli- 
cated, and  should  be  studied  first  in  its 
simplest  form.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Norden  that  a  common  principle  per- 
vades prose-rhythm,  both  in  Greek  and 
in  Latin,  from  Thrasymachus  to 
Petrarch.  The  process  is  one  of  de- 
velopment, or,  as  it  has  been  termed  by 
L.  Havet,  one  of  '  impoverishment.' 
Certain  rhj-thms  become  more  and 
more  frequent  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  mediaeval 
cursus  with  its  three  stereotyped  forms, 
viz.  cursus  planus,  cursus  tardus,  cursus 
velox.  The  secret  of  ancient  prose- 
rhythm  was  first  revealed  by  the  study 
of  the  cursus.  The  three  forms  of  this 
are  the  successors  of  the  three  favourite 
cadences  employed  by  Cicero  and  other 
classical  writers,  the  only  difference 
being  that  they  are  regulated  by  stress- 
accent  and  not  by  quantity,  and  the 
same  three  cadences  appear,  militant 


though  not  yet  triumphant,  in  the 
prose  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates. 
The  correct  method,  therefore,  is  to 
start  from  what  is  certain.  We  cannot 
find  our  way  through  the  labyrinth 
unless  we  are  provided  with  a  clue. 

So,  again,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  sentence  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
we  should  consider  first  the  clausula, 
since  this  is  the  place  where  the  rhythm 
is  most  apparent.  It  is  only  after 
studying  the  rhythm  of  the  clausula 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  examine 
the  harsh  and  broken  rhythms  which 
pervade  the  sentence. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  ter- 
minology. The  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  various  feet.     Thus 

Quintilian     (ix.    4.     loi)    treats    Brute 

dubitavi  as  a  combination  either  of  a 
first  paeon  (—  ^  ^  — )  and  a  spondee, 

or  of  a  dactyl  and  a  bacchiac  {■— , 

and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  104),  when 

speaking  of  (digni)1ate  superabat,  treats 
the  cadence  as  consisting  of  a  trochee 
and  a  pyrrich.  This  is  exceedingly 
confusing,  especially  when  unfamiliar 
feet,  e.g.  palimbacchiacs,  epitritcs,  doch- 
miacs,  etc.,  are  used.  The  '  metrical 
school '  among  modern  inquirers  sub- 
stitute a  metrical  formula  for  a  descrip- 
tion by  feet.     Thus  Brute  dubitavi  and 

(digni)tale  superabat  both  =-^^^  |  —  - 
(Zielinski's  i*).  It  is  the  signal  merit 
of  Zielinski  to  have  invented  a  system 
of  symbols  which  enables  us  to  jettison 
the  cumbrous  machinery  employed  by 
the  ancients,  and  to  present  the  facts 
in  an  intelligible  form. 

Zander  neglects,  or  despises,  all  these 
means  of  grace.  The  cursus  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere  throughout  his 
1,400  pages.  He  begins  with  Greek, 
not  with  Latin.  When  dealing  with 
Latin,  he  deals  first  with  what  he  terms 
aetas  Integra,  a  motley  band  of  writers 
from  Nepos  to  Lactantius,  whom  he 
quotes  indiscriminately,  and  winds  up 
with  Cicero.  Both  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin  he  analyses  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  first,  and   then    the  clausula. 
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while  the  study  both  of  the  initia  and  of 
the  endings  is  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  pervading  rhythm.  He  has  no 
symbols  to  denote  particular  forms.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
his  method  produces  singular  results. 

Zaiider  has  two  main  theories.  The 
first  is  that  prose-rhythm  depends  not 
on  the  use  of  particular  cadences,  but 
on  what  he  calls  coiigrna  itcratio,  i.e. 
the  repetition  of  rhythms  within  a 
system.  Thus  he  says  (iii.  167)  nihil 
est  systema  nisi  complcxio  numeri  itcrati 
ant  nianerorum  iteratonitit.  So  (p.  ib3) 
omnis prosac  rhythmicae  Graccae  et  Laiiiiac 
hoc  commune  est  rhythmum  rhythmo  rcddi 
congriicntcr.  Hoc  illnd  est  quod  Graecc 
dicitiir  pvdfihv  aco^ew,  Latine  numcrum 
servare.  .-\ny  rhythm  is  good  if  it  is 
repeated :  ncqiie  cnim  ullinii  est  genus 
clausidae,  sive  est  frequens  sive  rarum,  sive 
a  Cicerone  laudatur,  sive  improbalur,  quin 
a  Cicerone  congrue  iteretur,  idqiie  eodem 
systemate.  Nullns  rhythmus  est  singularis 
tdlo  loco  (p.  156). 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  ileratio 
plays  a  large  part  in  prose-rhythm.  It 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  concinnitas, 
that  part  of  the  oratorical  numerns 
which  resides  in  the  ax^fia-ra  of  Gorgias, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cadences  of 
Thrasymachus.  Zander's  theory  of 
iieratio  is  closelj'  connected  with  that 
of  rcsponsio,  developed  by  -May,  and  the 
principle  is  fully  recognised  by  Zielinski 
in  his  constructive  rhythm.  That, 
however,  it  is  the  only  principle  of 
rhythm  is  a  very  bold  statement,  which 
explains  the  remarkable  note  on  p.  193 
non  oinnein  prosain  Ciccronis  esse  rhythmi- 
cam  :  niulta  oraiionum,  iniilta  disputatiu- 
num  nnmero  carcnt. 

Zander's  second  theory  is  that  of 
ictus  in  prose.  His  iteratio  depends 
upon  this  as  well  as  upon  quantity,  and 
in  his  '  systems  '  he  always  marks  the 
ictus  as  well  as  the  quantities.  The 
existence  of  ictus  in  verse  is  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  who  speak  of /cporo? 
or  percussio,  and  is  established  by  various 
metrical  phenomena.  Some  writers 
upon  the  clausula  use  the  term  ictus, 
but  here  they  are  treading  on  perilous 
ground,  and  possibly  confusing  ictus 
with  accent.  Zander  assigns  a  natural 
ictus  to  every  foot  in  prose,  this  ictus 
being  identical  with  that  which  the  foot 


would  have  in  verse,  qui  cuiusque 
rhythmi  ictus  in  versibiis,  iidem  fere  ictus 
fnivinil  in  prosa  rhythmica  (ii.  293)  :  so 
also  una  quaeque  clausula  orationis  cum 
versus  pari  clausula  ictibus  congruit  (ib. 
p.  299).  He  admits  that  there  is  no 
ancient  authority  for  any  such  ictus, 
but  claims  to  have  discovered  it  scan- 
dendo  ct  rccitando. 

The  first  law  of  ictus,  we  are  told,  is 
that  it  rests  on  a  long  syllable  or  the 
first  of  two  shorts  {iclus  bibrevis).  In 
the  case  of  the  iambic,  trochee  and 
cretic  we  have  —  ',-—,-  —  '-■  When 
we  come  to  the  dactyl  or  the  anapaest, 
there  are  two  possibilities,  viz.   -  —  — 

or  -  c    ,  and  -^ or  .3  ^    .     Thus 

(i.  452)  jxe-yaXoK  is  treated  as  an 
example  of  ^  -  -,  and  on  the  next  page 
/xeydX7jv  as  one  oi  ~  —  --.  The  spondee 
presents  still  greater  difficulties.  We 
are  told  that  it  may  be  descending 
(-  -)  or  ascending  (-  ').  As  examples 
we  are  given  the  ictus  of  e/iTj-;;?  in — 

//.  i.  562 

Ttp^i^at,  o   efj.irij'i  (jv  ti  hvv)]acai  riW'  airo 
dvfiov. 

xii.  326 
vvv  e/xTT?;?  yap  Kijpe';  e<^e<rTa<Tu^  Oavdroio. 

In  the  first  case  €fj.Trii<i  receives  the 
\'crse  ictus  on  its  first  syllable,  and  in 
the  second  on  its  last  syllable.  Zander, 
however,  uses  the  passages  to  show 
that  in  prose  a  spondee  maj'  be  descend- 
ing or  ascending.  When  we  have  a 
succession  of  spondees,  the  accent  is 
said  to  be  on  alternate  syllables,  e.g. 
oiKTpa  fiev  voaTOK  avBd  =  — -  — -  — '  —. 
The  ictus  spondiacus  is  distinguished 
from  the  ictus  quantitatis  by  its  vola- 
tility :  ill  continuo  cursu  orationis  .  .  . 
spondei  ictus  iam  est  in  ultima,  iam  in 
paenultima,  iam  in  uiraque  syllaba  (\.  470). 
Zander  says  triumphantly  sine  his 
legibus  rhythmus  est  nullus,  secundum  has 
leges  rhythmus  est  verus. 

The  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  word 
depended  on  quantity  and  accent.  To 
these  Zander  adds  ictus.  We  have 
thus  three  ingredients.  This  seems  a 
good  deal,  but  it  is  possible  that  ictus 
could  live  in  amity  with  a  pitch  accent. 
The  Latin  accent,  however,  en  the 
strength  of  philological  and  metrical 
phenomena,   is   generally   supposed   to 
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have  been  one  of  stress,  in  classical 
times  as  well  as  previously  and  later 
on.  yuintilian  (I.  5.  51)  says  definitely 
that  in  every  disyllabic  the  accent  was 

on  the  first  syllable,  e.g.  dabo.  To  this 
Zander  adds  an  ictus  on  the  ultimate. 
This  introduces  a  quarrel  between 
accent  and  ictus,  in  which  one  must  go 
to  the  wall.  He  admits  (ii.  460)  cum 
percussio  scandciido  sive  recitando  pcrci- 
piatur,  accentus  ratio  cogitoscitiir  ex  libris 
Latinorum  grammaticoriim  :  so  also  (p. 
462)  grammatici  Latini  iia  de  acccnUt 
Latino  disputant  ut  ictus  ncc  vtentionem 
faciant  ncc  rationem  Itabcaiit.  He  re- 
mains, however,  faithful  to  ictus,  and 
transfers  to  it  functions  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  accent,  while  he  adopts 
the  view  that  the  Latin  accent  was  one 
of  pitch,  as  in  Greek.     It  is  difficult  to 

follow  him  here.  Thus,  if  we  take  ego 
(  =  iyo)),  the  shortening  of  0  is  simple,  if 
there  was  a  stress  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  According  to  Zander,  how- 
ever, the  ictus  is  on  the  ultimate.  If 
so,  how  could  it  shorten  the  -0  ? 

A  large  part  of  these  volumes  is  taken 
up  by  '  systems,'  i.e.  passages  arranged 
to  bring  out  the  iterationes  with  the  ictus 
marked.  It  would  occupy  much  space 
to  give  examples,  and  the  reader  would 
find  them  difficult  to  follow.  Zander 
marks  the  quantities,  but  has  no  system 
of  symbols  to  denote  various  sequences, 
and  the  agreements  in  many  cases  are 
by  no  means  obvious.  Also,  frequently 
a  sentence  is  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  end  of  a  preceding  sentence 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The 
method  of  division  is  arbitrary  in  the 
extreme.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
simple  case,  \\z.  de  Corona,  §  i  toi?  6eol<; 
€xr)(OfjMi  Tra<Ti  Koi  Trdaais-  This  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  as  constructed  in 
the  cretic  rhythm.  The  natural  division 
is — 

TOK  0€ol<;  evxpnai  (—  ^ ) 

Traai  Kal  ird<Tai<;  (—  — ). 


Zander  arranges  thus  (iii.  198) — 

[tojij  ^e]or9  evxo-  ( ^) 

-fiai  iraai  ( —) 

Kal  Traaaif;  ( ), 

and  explains  as  a  threefold  iteratio  of 

the    palimbacchius    ( ^).      Such    a 

division  is  unnatural,  since  it  leaves 
rot?  de-  out  ef  the  rhythm,  divides 
ev-)(ofj,at  and  separates  irdcn  from  koX 
■jrdaaii}.  It  is  also  unhistorical,  since  it 
does  not  recognise  that  the  double 
cretic  (to(?  ()eoi<:€iixof^ai)  is  vcrj-  common 
in  Greek  prose,  also  one  of  Cicero's 
three  favourite  forms,  and  that  it  became 
stereotyped  in  the  cursus  tardus.  So 
TTtlo-i  Koi  Trdaat<;  is  identical  with  the 
clausula  /xj/Se  To^evy,  with  which  it  is 
coupled  by  Quintilian  (IX.  4.  63),  as 
an  example  of  Demosthenes'  screra 
coiiipositio,  also  with  Cicero's  favourite 
cadence  (Zielinski's  Form  i)  and  with 
the  mediaeval  cursus  planus.  Zander 
shows  similar  disregard  for  historical 
development  when  treating  the  double 
trochee  of  the  Asiatics,  which  in  Latin 
tends  to  take  a  cretic  before  it,  and 
finally  became  the  cursus  velox.  Thus 
in    Cic.    Cat.    ii.    9    certare    cum    usuris 

fructibus  praediorum  (Zielinski's  Form  3) 
Zander  scans 

fructibu'  praediorum  [~  -  .^  -  ^  ^  -) 
in  order  to  produce  an  iteratio  with 

civibus  uteremur  (-  -  — -). 

Here  Cicero  is  supposed  to  drop  s  final, 
after  the  manner  of  Lucretius.  Else- 
where Zander  ascribes  correptio  iambica 
to    Cicero    as    found    in    Plautus,   e.g. 

(iii.  vi)  mcis  moribus,  domi  meae.  It  is 
easy  to  produce  iterationes  by  such 
expedients. 

If  Zander  has  indeed  detected  the 
nature  of  rhythmical  prose,  while  all 
his  predecessors  have  gone  astray,  it 
may  be  prophesied  that  the  new  science 
is  doomed  to  a  speedy  and  unlamented 
death. 

Albert  C.  Clark. 
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ENNIUS  UNO  VEKGILIUS. 


Ennuis  mid  Vcrgilius,  Kriegsbilder  aus 
Roms  grosser  Zeit.  Von  E.  Norden. 
Teubner,  1915. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  in  these  times 
even  an  incomplete  summary,  which  is 
all  that  1  can  offer— since  the  argument 
is  long  and  intricate— may  be  useful  to 
students  of  \'ergil  in  this  country.    The 
thesis   in   brief    which    Norden    main- 
tains with  all  his  usual  cleverness  and 
learning   is   that  Vergil   has    not   only 
borrowed    words     and    phrases     from 
Ennius,  but  also  the  whole   strucUire 
of  certain  episodes  in  the  Aeneid.     The 
episode  to  which   Norden  devotes  the 
greater  part  of   his   book    is   the   out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  Trojans 
and  Italians,  as  described  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Aeneid.     Norden  begins  by 
endorsing   the  acute  criticism  of   that 
book  which  is  given  in  Macrobuis  V.  17. 1. 
The  speaker  therei— who  is  obviously 
using  material  that  is  much  older  than 
the  age  of  Macrobius— maintains  that 
Vergil  was  thrown   upon   his  own  re- 
sources when  he  came  to  find  a  cause 
for  the  outbreak  of   war  between    the 
Trojans  and  Italians.     Homer  was  no 
use  as  a  model,  since  he  begins  with 
the    tenth    year    of    the   Trojan    war. 
\'ergil  accordingly  was  left  to  find  tor 
himself  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
is  as  it  were  in  labour  to  bring  a  new 
idea    to   birth.      His   first    device— the 
wounding  of  the  ranger's  stag  by  lulus 
and  the  reprisals  taken  by  its  owners 
and  their  friends— is   obviously  trivial 
and  puerile.     He  tries  to  strengthen  it 
by   magnifying   the  resentment   felt  by 
the    country   folk   in  general,  so  as    to 
find   a   sufficient    motive  for  war.     He 
could  hardly  attribute  the  initiative  to 
Latinus'  servants  and  followers,   since 
they  knew  of   the  projected    marriage 
between  Aeneas  and  Lavinia,  and  were 
not  likely  to  attack  the  son-in-law  ot 
their  king.    He  accordingly  invokes  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  the  Queen  oTthe 

^Tj^rden  thinks  that  the  criticism  may  go 
back  to  M.  Valerius  Probus.  But  if  that  were 
so  It  is  strange  that  no  mention  should  be  niade 
in  it  of  Vergil's  debt  to  Ennius.  with  whose 
works  Probus  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 


Furies,  and  paints  a  scene  of  frenzied 
excitement  which    the  critic  obviously 
regards  as  overdrawn  and  almost  inde- 
cent.   Malnissem  Maronem  et  in  hac  parte 
apud  auctorem  suiim    nel  apud  quemlibet 
Gmecorum  alium  quod  sequeretuv  habmsse. 
Norden's  answer  is  that  Vergil  did  find 
a  model  other  than  Homer  to  follow. 
That   model  was   Ennius,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory xig-zag   movement   of   the 
plot   in  book  vii.  is  due  to  his  attempt 
to  follow  his  own  line  and  at  the  same 
time  follow  the  line  laid  down  by  Ennius 
in  his  description  of  the  causes  of  the 
second  Punic  war  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Annals.     More  fragments  of  this 
book  of  Ennius  happen  to  be  preserved 
than   of    any   other   except   the    first. 
Norden's  arrangement  of  the  fragments 
is  on  the  whole  convincing.     I  give  a 
very  brief  abstract,  in  which  the  frag- 
ments    are     numbered    according     to 
Vahlen's  latest   edition.     The   seventh 
book  seems   to    have   begun   with    an 
allusion  to  literary  opponents  who  had 
criticised    the   dream    with    which    the 
poet  had  opened  the  first  book  of  the 
Annals,  and  had  apparently  complained 
that  little  had  come  of  it  (218).     What 
shall    my   subject    be?    says    Ennius. 
Not  the  first  Punic  war,  since  that  has 
been   celebrated    by  Naevius,  albeit   in 
rough  rustic  metre  (211).     A  survey  of 
the  origin  of  Carthage  follows.    To  this 
section    belongs    Ekkehart's    fragment 
(222)   referring    to  Hamilcar   Rodinus 
visit  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  220 
Poenos  Sarra  oriundos.     Also  221  Pi'eni 
dis    soliii   siios   sacrificare  puellos.     This 
and  the  last  probably  refer  to  the  siege 
of    Carthage    by    Agathocles    in    310- 
There  followed  an  account  of  the  mili- 
tary (265)  and  naval  power  of  Carthage, 
with    references    to    the    quinquereme 
captured    in    260    by  the   Romans  and 
used   by   them    as   a   model    for    their 
fleet   (225-227,    230,    231,    252).     This 
was  followed  by  a  description  of   the 


=  The  seventh  book  begins  a  new  hexad.  so 
that  the  six  books  which  it  introduced  were 
read  as  a  separate  work  complete  m  itself,  and 
grammarians  are  always  in  the  habit  -f  quotmg 
more  largely  from  the  first  book  of  a  series  than 
from  the  subsequent  books. 
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young  Hannibal's  oath  (274).  The 
cause  of  the  second  war  goes  back  to 
the  year  235,  when  Sardinia  revolted 
from  Rome  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  peace  -  party  at 
Carthage  send  embassies  to  Rome, 
which  delay  the  outbreak  of  war.  So 
peaceful  is  the  world  in  this  year  that 
the  consul,  T.  Manlius,  closes  the  temple 
of  Janus  after  subduing  Sardinia.  But 
Juno  will  not  have  peace,  and  in  the 
same  year  rouses  the  war- Fury,  Dis- 
cord, from  Tartarus  (521),  who  tears 
open  again  the  temple  of  Janus  (522 
postqiiam  Discordia  tactra,  etc.)  and  re- 
turns to  the  underworld  near  the  sul- 
phurous Nar  (260-262)  after  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disaster.  Ten  years  later  the 
Celts  rise  in  revolt,  recalling  to  the  poet 
the  attack  on  the  Capitol  after  the 
defeat  at  the  Allia  (164).  Hannibal 
breaks  the  peace  bj-  the  taking  of 
Saguntum,  and  the  seed  sown  by  Dis- 
cord ripens  into  war.  Juppiter  summons 
a  council  of  the  gods  (259,  257,  258). 
The  remaining  fragments  so  far  as  they 
can  be  placed  refer  to  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia  (232)   and    to  events   in   Spain 

(503.  253)- 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how 
the  structure  of  Ennius'  poem  is  re- 
produced by  \'ergil  it  should  be  noted 
that  N'orden  incidentally  solves  several 
difficulties  which  have  long  beset  critics 
of  the  fragment  of  Ennius.  I  note  two 
only.  Firstly  there  has  always,  since 
the  time  of  Merula,  been  the  question 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war 
by  Ennius  from  his  Annals.  This  we 
have  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  who 
in  his  Brutus  states  that  Ennius  ex- 
pressly excluded  the  first  war  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  already  treated 
by  Naevius.  This  statement  has  been 
questioned  down  to  quite  recent  times, 
since  the  fragments  concerning  the 
Roman  navy  have  been  taken  to  refer 
to  the  first  war.  Vahlen,  Leo,  Skutsch, 
all  think  that  Cicero,  as  a  mere  orator, 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  and 
that  Ennius  must  have  given  a  sketch 
of  the  first  war  in  his  epic,  since  other- 
wise there  is  not  material  enough  to  fill 
the  seventh  book.  But  if  we  are  to 
refuse  the  evidence  of  Cicero  on  such  a 
point,  and  to  believe  that  he  misunder- 
stood   the    quotation    which     he    gives 


from  Ennius,  we  may  as  well  give  up 
all  the  facts  of  Roman  literary  history 
at  once.  Norden  examines  all  the  frag- 
ments which  have  been  held  to  contain 
references  to  the  first  war,  and  shows 
very  convincingly  that  they  will  fit 
into  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Punic 
power.  The  other  fragment  where  I 
think  his  interpretation  is  new  and  right 
is  521,  corpore  Tartarino  prognata  palude 
uirago,  cui  par  iinbcr  et  ignis,  spiritiis  et 
grams  terra.  This  he  holds  to  be  a 
description  of  Discordia  (Net«-o?,  A»)pt? 
alfiaToecrcra)  in  terms  of  the  Empe- 
doclcan  philosophy  which  would  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Italo-Greek  Ennius. 
In  Discord  the  four  elements  {rerpaKTv<; 
r6)v  (jToixeiwv)  were  equally  matched 
and  consequently  at  war  within  their 
pairs,  fire  with  water  and  earth  with 
air.  They  never  attain  that  predomin- 
ance [vvep^oKT])  of  one  over  the  other, 
which  is  the  condition  of  a  ttoio,  Kpda-i^ 
and  makes  organic  life  possible. 

I  do  not  say  that  Norden's  recon- 
struction of  Ennius  is  to  be  accepted 
throughout,  though  I  find  his  argument 
very  persuasive  and  his  results  very 
probable.  Perhaps  the  supernatural 
apparatus  of  the  poem  is  set  going  a 
little  too  soon  if  Juno  and  Discord 
begin  their  work  in  B.C.  235  while  the 
second  Punic  war  does  not  begin  till 
218.  But  I  think  he  shews  clearly  that 
in  both  Ennius  and  Vergil  we  have 
the  same  apparatus,  namely,  Juno,  the 
Fury  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
Vergil  is  compelled  to  strain  his 
borrowed  framework  in  order  to  fit  it 
to  a  new  context.  While  in  Ennius 
Juno  sends  the  Fury  who  sows  the 
seed  of  Discord  and  opens  the  gates  of 
Janus,  in  Vergil  Juno  sends  the  Fury 
and  at  the  same  time  goes  herself  and 
herself  opens  the  temple.  Norden  agrees 
with  the  critic  in  Macrobius  in  finding 
\'ergirs  plot  overloaded  and  exag- 
gerated. The  incitement  to  war  is 
really  weakened  by  being  assigned  to 
two  characters  who  have  hardly  room 
in  which  to  move.  I  think  we  can 
admit  this  much  without  being  untrue 
to  \'ergil,  who  had  not  polished  this 
portion  of  his  poem.  But  Norden,  like 
so  many  German  scholars,  is  inclined  to 
push  his  advantage  too  far  and  to  forget 
that   he  is  dealing  with  a  poet.     When 
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for  instance  he  calmly  says  that  since 
the  Fury  Allecto  begins  her  shouting 
from  Laurentum  it  is  grotesque  to 
suppose  that  she  could  be  heard  by 
Nemi,  Narno  and  Velino,  because  the 


range  of  the  Sabine  hills  comes  be- 
tween, I  confess  that  I  boggle  at  the 
argument.  Poetis  quidlibd  aitdendi  sem- 
per fuit  aequa  potestas. 

F.  W.  Hall. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Klassikey  dev  Archdologie  :  im  Neudruck 
herausgegeben  von  F.  Hillek  von 
Gartringen,  G.  Karo,  O.  Kern,  C. 
Robert.  Bd.  III.  L.Ross:  Insel- 
reisen.     Halle  a.  S. :  Niemayer. 

Ross's  book  is  rare,  difficult  to  get, 
and  badly  printed  ;  hence  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  editor  for  this  excellent  and 
cheap  reprint.  We  recommend  it  cor- 
dially to  all  students  of  Greek  history 
and  manners ;  it  is  indispensable. 

\V.  H.  D.  K. 


^vyKpirivij  TpoTTiKT)  TJ)?  TrotTja€(o<;  twv 
eyKpiTcov  y^povwv  t^9  'E\X?;i't«:^?  \oyo- 
T€xvia<;.  viro  VovXieXfiov  Pcc2.  Buda- 
pest :  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sisena. 
Kop.  8. 

This  volume  contains  the  metaphors 
of  Horner,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  The 
tropes  are  classified  by  figures  :  Synec- 
doche, Metonymy,  Analogy,  and  under 
these  by  subject.  It  is  a  useful  collec- 
tion, but  the  philosophical  analysis  is 
sometimes  pedantic.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  book  is 
difficult  to  use. 

W.  H.  D.  K. 


tales  recounted  are  traced  to  their 
authorities  as  far  as  possible :  one  of 
them,  the  \lov6^da\fj,oi,  has  an  echo  in 
the  Odyssey.  This  is  a  useful  work, 
carefully  compiled,  but  mirabile  dictu 
also  without  an  Index! 

W.  H.   U.   R. 


The  Vocabulary  of  Menander :  considered 
in  relation  to  the  Koine  (Dissertation 
for  Doctorate).  By  D.  B.  Durham. 
Princeton  University  Press. 

This  is  a  most  thorough  and  pains- 
taking work,  in  which  all  words  ques- 
tioned by  purists  are  examined,  and  the 
author  concludes  :  '  No  one  can  con- 
demn Menander's  diction  without  in- 
volving Thucjdides  and  Aristophanes 
in  the  same  condemnation.'  It  was 
'good  Attic  Greek  in  the  main,  though 
it  contained  colloquial  elements  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  justify  the  atticising 
grammarians  in  uttering  a  note  of  warn- 
ing.' Two-thirds  of  the  book  are  filled 
by  a  list  of  the  words  not  found  in  the 
authors  of  our  canon,  each  word  being 
separately  traced  by  means  of  the 
special  lexicons. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


Die  griechischen  Nachrichten  ilher  Indicn 
bis  zitm  Feldzuge  A  lexanders  des  grosscn. 
W.Reese.    Teubner.    M.  3,  cl.  M.4. 

The  author  prints  the  statements  about 
India  from  Skylax,  Hekataios,  Hero- 
dotus, Ktesias,  Hellanikos,  Democritos, 
Xenophon,  Ephoros,  and  Aristotle.  He 
then  discusses  each  critically.  Heka- 
taios, he  holds,  used  the  published  story 
of  the  voyage  of  Skylax,  and  Herodotus 
got    it    at    second    hand.     The    Indian 


Ancient  Civilisation.  By  R.  L.  .Ashley. 
I  vol.  i2mo.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions. Pp.  xxi+363.  New  York: 
The  Macniillan  Co.,  1915.     5s.  net. 

This  is  intended  as  a  text  for  a  half- 
year  course  in  ancient  history.  It 
covers  the  same  ground  as  Prof.  Bots- 
ford's  Ancient  History  noticed  in  the 
Classical  Review  of  November,  1913, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  more 
elementary  way.     Much  of  the  history 
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of  culture  seems  of  little  value.  Such 
statements  as  '  Sallust  was  a  keen 
writer  and  critic,"  '  Horace  was  famous 
for  his  Odes  and  shorter  poems,'  are 
either  meaningless  or  superfluous.  The 
book  is  designed  for  American  schools, 
and  probably  fits  in  better  with  American 
than  with  English  schemes  of  work  ; 
but  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  out- 
lines of  ancient  history  in  the  middle 
classes  of  schools  might  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  some  of  the  courses  of 
reading  and  topics  for  discussion. 

G. 


Greek  History  for  Schools.  By  C.  J. 
Edwards,  M.A.,  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 
Many  illustrations  and  maps.  Pp. 
.wii  +  330.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1914.     5s. 

This  book  has  all  the  qualities  that  a 
school  history  should  have.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  deals  with  essentials, 
and  shows  distinctly  the  contribution 
made  by  Greece  to  the  world's  progress 
and  civilisation.  Many  problems  are 
suggested  in  such  a  way  that  the  young 
reader  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  his  wits  on  them.  The  photo- 
graphs of  Greek  scenery  and  %vorks  of 
art  are  excellently  reproduced  ;  the  maps 
are  adequate;  type,  paper,  and  binding 
are  of  the  best.  Mr.  Edwards  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  teach  Greek 
history  in  schools.  G. 


-Dfls  romische  Lager  insbcsondere  nach 
Livius.  Von  Wolfgang  Fischer. 
Leipzig:  Teubner,  1914.  Svo.  Pp. 
208,  I  plate.     M.  7. 

This  book  should  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  late  Lieut.  Cheesman  ;  I  offer  a 
brief  notice  in  place  of  the  criticism 
which  he  could  not  write.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Fabricius  of 
F"reiburg,  who  has  done  much  to  train 
up  capable  students  of  Roman  anti- 
quity, and  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  who  may  be  concerned  with  the 
Roman  army  of  the  later  Republic. 
It  attempts  to  fill  in  some  measure  the 
gap  between  the  Roman  camp  described 


by  Polybius  1 150  r.c.)  and  that  described 
by  Hyginus  (second  or  third  century 
A.D.),  and  it  uses  for  this  purpose  the 
evidence  of  Livy.  Livy,  as  is  well 
known,  based  his  history  partly  on 
Polybius  and  partly  on  Roman  annalists 
of  the  Sullan  or  adjacent  periods  :  these 
annalists  appear  to  have  embellished 
their  narratives  by  details  drawn  from 
their  own  times  ;  therefore,  such  parts 
of  Livy  as  are  founded  on  them  may 
be  used  as  evidence  for  their  age, 
though  they  may  profess  to  describe 
much  earlier  centuries.  It  is  a  sound 
method,  which  has  been  used  with  some 
success  in  respect  to  the  Roman  con- 
stitution ;  the  first  decade  can  often  be 
quoted  to  illustrate  the  constitutional 
practiceor  thought  of  the  later  Republic. 
It  involves,  of  course,  uncertainties  and 
leaves  room  for  guessing.  But  it  is 
not,  in  general,  difficult  to  separate 
Polybian  and  annalist  passages,  and 
Mr.  Fischer  in  this  book  seems  to  avoid 
undue  conjecture  fairly  well.  How 
far,  however,  it  solves  its  problem  I  am 
a  little  doubtful.  It  contains  good 
arguments  against  theories  set  up  by 
others  (Stolle,  Ox6,  Nissen)  and  some 
good  criticism  on  Schulten.  But  at  the 
end  one  stops  with  the  feeling  that  the 
real  key  will  be  found  in  archaeological 
excavations,  such  as  those  carried  out 
lately  round  Numantia — of  which  we 
have  had  as  yet  much  too  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fischer's  book 
will,  I  think,  be  found  useful  by  Livian 
students,  and  none  the  less  because  it 
eschews  textual  emendations.  To  such 
students  I  commend  it. 

F.  Haverfield. 


Stidies  in  the  History  of  the  Rinnan 
Province  of  Syria.  13y  Gtmave 
.Adolphus  Harrer.  Princeton:  Uni- 
versity Press.  London  and  Oxford  : 
Milford,  1915.     Svo.     Pp.  94. 

This  is  a  dissertation  written  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Princeton  University.  It  deals  es- 
pecially with  the  Governors  of  Syria 
from  a.d.  69  till  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  discusses  also  some  of 
the  Governors  and  other  administrators 
of  earlier  and  later  date,  and  one  or 
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two  historical  questions  connected  with 
the  province.  For  instance,  one  note 
argues,  against  v.  Domaszewski,  that 
Cilicia  was  separated  from  Syria  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and 
that  both  parts  of  this  region  were 
included  in  a  new  province  formed 
about  A.D.  73  ;  with  this  conclusion  I 
think  most  students  will  to-day  agree. 
Altogether,  the  monograph,  without 
making  any  pretence  to  be  more  than 
it  is  and  without  aiming  at  any  new 
and  wide  generalisations,  will  be  very 
useful  to  those  who  are  working  at  its 
subject.  F.  H. 

Tlie  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Admin- 
istration  to  the  Accession  of  Constantinc 
the  Great.  By  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Third  edition,  revised  by  E.  S.  Bou- 
chier,  M.A.  Oxford:  B.  H.  Black- 
well,  1914-  i2mo.  I  vol.  Pp. 
x  +  '2S8.     5s.  net. 

Arnold's  Es.say  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1879.  A  second  edition,  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Shuckburgh,  was  noticed 
in  the  Classical  Review  of  March,  igo8. 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  described  it  as  '  the 
best  introduction  to  the  subject  which 
could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  student 
when  beginning  a  serious  study  of 
Roman  History.'  The  demand  for  a 
third  edition  shows  that  it  still  meets 
the  needs  of  University  students. 

Mr.  Bouchier  has  not  made  any  con- 
siderable changes.  He  has  added  a 
useful  appendix  of  fourteen  pages,  giving 
the  leading  facts  about  each  province, 
and  another  containing  a  chronological 
table.  He  has  increased  and  classified 
the  bibliography,  and  has  corrected 
some  of  the  slight  errors  of  the  previous 
editions. 


A  Book  of  Latin  Verse.  Collected  by 
H.  W.  Gakrou.  Clarendon  Press, 
1915- 

This  is  a  pleasant  book  :  for  the 
matter  of  that,  all  anthclogies  ^  are. 
There  are  many  familiar  passages  in  it, 
of  course,  and  some  that  are  perhaps 
less  well  known  :  for  while  all  antholo- 
gies of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  very 
naturally  tend  to  aim  at  the  edification 


proper  to  a  student  of  literary  history, 
and  to  include  extracts  of  an  '  inform- 
ing '  nature  among  the  purple  patches 
which  show  an  author  at  his  best  and 
most  ornamental,  Mr.  Garrod  shows 
his  consciousness  of  this  double  duty 
more  than  most  collectors.  That  is  to 
him  most  worthy  of  preservation  which 
best  displays  the  personality,  the  life 
and  passion  of  a  poet.  Hence  the  auto- 
biographical extracts  from  Ovid  :  hence 
the  strongly  human  and  passionate 
poems  of  Catullus,  but  not  the  Coma 
Berenices,  and  not  (which  will  be  a 
shock  to  some)  the  Attis:  these  belong- 
ing to  the  Alexandrian  and  therefore 
comparatively  negligible  side  of  Catul- 
lus. Incidentally,  may  it  not  be  said 
that  the  reputation  of  the  Alexandrians 
suffers  a  little  too  much  ?  If,  like  their 
greater  predecessors,  they  had  the  art 
to  conceal  personality,  is  it  quite  fair 
to  class  them  among  unimpassioned 
writers  of  academic  exercises,  cloistered 
students  ?  It  is  really  Catullus  who  is 
to  blame:  for  in  him  imitations  of  the 
Alexandrians  stand  side  by  side  with 
poems  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
love  and  hatred  :  and  no  wonder 
Alexandrianism  passes  for  something 
always  and  everywhere  chilly,  unreal, 
anaemic.  Moreover,  there  was  at  Alex- 
andria a  library  :  and  it  is  only  natural 
to  conclude  that  persons  living  near  a 
library  suffer  from  the  desiccating  and 
generally  baneful  influence  of  such  in- 
stitutions. This,  however,  is  perhaps 
of  another  consideration. 

Mr.  Garrod's  introductory  remarks 
are,  as  always,  fresh,  candid,  and  emi- 
nently readable.  In  these  days  of  epi- 
deictic  Introductions  (for  the  printer 
who  turned  '  Foreword '  into  '  Firework ' 
misprinted  better  than  he  knew),  when 
reason  and  truth  are  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed to  the  haunting  fear  of  saying  a 
plain  thing  in  a  plain  way,  he  deserves 
credit  for  combining  sound  sense  with 
a  happy  knack  of  epigram.  '  Tibullus 
escapes  from  everything  that  offends  us 
in  Propertius  by  having  nothing  of  what 
makes  Propertius  greater  than  his 
offences.  He  may  be  said  to  be  less 
aggressive  than  a  poet  has  any  right  to 
be.'  Ovid  is  '  endlessly  readable,  never 
tiresome,  save  sometimes  in  the  infinite 
ingenuity  by  which  he  strives  not  to  be 
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so.'  Horace  '  moves  serenely  amid  the 
shifting  phases'  (,of  life),  'the  kindlj- 
uncle  of  the  whole  human  race.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
according  to  Mr.  Garrod,  is  that  there 
are  four  Latin  poets  of  supreme  quality 
— Lucretius,  Catullus,  \'irgil,  Horace — 
rat  B(  cTKial  ataaovaiv.  '  If  we  were 
without  the  four  supreme  poets,  we 
should  rise  from  the  reading  of  Latin 
poetry  with  the  sense  that  a  puissant 
and  energetic  people  had  deliberately 
forsi.x  centuries  set  themselves  to  prove 
that  poets  could  be  as  well  made  as 
born — and  had  just  failed.'  That  is 
not  new  :  but  it  was  worth  saying  again, 
and  it  is  e.xcellently  said. 

A.  D.  G. 


P.  Ovidi  Xdsonis  Elegiaca.  Edited  by 
L.  R.  Stk.\ngeways,  M.A.  '  Lingua 
Latina '  series.  Pp.  74.  Clarendon 
Press,  1915.     Price  2s. 

This  new  volume  of  the  '  Lingua 
Latina  '  series  will  prove  very  welcome 
to  the  man}-  teachers  who,  having 
worked  through  a  first  and  a  second 
course  of  Latin  on  the  Direct  Method, 
have  found  themselves  confronted  with 
the  task  of  editing  their  own  selections 
for  third-year  use,  writing  their  own 
Latin  notes,  and  inventing  their  own 
explanations,  also  in  Latin,  of  new 
vocabular}'.  Their  chief  regret  will  be 
that  the  Ovid  selection  has,  in  point  of 
time,  taken  precedence  of  the  Cassar 
selection,  which  is  so  urgently  needed  to 
form  the  staple  of  the  third-year  study. 
Mr.  Strangeways  has  taken  a  selection 
of  passages  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  and 
tested  by  use  at  the  Whitgift  School, 
has  written  a  few  lines  in  Latin  as  in- 
troduction to  each,  has  added  a  few,  a 
very  few,  Latin  notes,  and  has  appended 
a  (generally,  but  not  exclusively) 
unilingual  vocabulary.  Our  only  quarrel 
with  his  work  is  that  it  errs  on  the  side 
of  brevity.  The  most  serious  omission 
is  the  absence  of  exercises  :  exercises 
leading  up  to  free  composition  on  the 
subject-matter  might  well  have  formed 
the  most  constructive  part  of  a  book 
designed  for  third-year  work.  Fuller 
annotations  would  have  been  appre- 
ciated, for  many  of  the  selections  are 


by  no  means  easy  ;  many  words  that 
present  difficulty  to  most  boys  find  no 
place  in  the  vocabulary.  All  this, 
perhaps,  is  only  to  confess  that  we 
teachers  want  our  work  done  for  us  : 
unfortunately  the  demands  made  by  the 
Direct  Method  on  a  teacher's  energy,  as 
well  as  on  his  time,  leave  him  all  too 
often  no  alternative  but  to  seek  for  help 
from  his  editor.  To  this  extent  the  book 
is  something  of  a  disappointment. 

The  purpose  of  the  selection  of  ex- 
tracts was 'to  collect  such  passages  from 
Ovid  as  boys  learning  Latin  should  be 
familiar  with.'  These,  twenty-eight  in 
all,  fall  into  four  divisions  : 
i.     Kes     Romanae     (Moenia      Romae, 

Raptio  SabTnarum,Tarquini  Regis 

Fraus,  etc.,  from  the  Fasti). 
ii.  Res  Fabulosae  (Arlon,  Ars  Daedalea, 

Abrepta    Persephone,     Tlepoleml 

Sanatio,  etc.). 
iii.  Res    Humanae    (chiefly    from    the 

Tristia  and  the  AmOres). 
iv.  Epistulae  (from  the  Heroidcs). 

The  selection   is  comprehensive  and 
varied,  and  offers  plenty  of  material  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  terms'  work. 
F.  M.  P. 


Fabulae  virginibus  puerlsque  aut  nar- 
randae  aut  recitandae.  By  R.  B. 
Appleton.  Pp.  180.  Bell,  1914. 
Price  2S. 

This  is  emphatically  a  Master's  book, 
not  a  pupil's,  and  is  suitable  for  only 
occasional  use.  If  thus  employed,  it 
may  well  prove  a  boon  to  many  Direct 
Method  teachers.  Mr.  Appleton  under- 
stands the  type  of  boy  who  has  '  done 
Latin  '  for  a  year  or  two,  and  whose 
mind,  too  immature  for  the  enjoyment 
of  Cajsar,  not  yet  fully  appreciative  of 
Ovid  or  Livy,  craves  from  time  to  time 
the  touch  of  romance,  the  tingling  of 
excitement,  which  these  short  stories 
give.  Drawn  largely  from  Apuleius, 
they  form  a  treasure-house  for  the 
teacher.  As  the  preface  wisely  points 
out,  the  stories  should  be  told,  not  read. 
One  would  suggest  that  they  should, 
above  all,  form  material  for  viva  voce 
reproduction,  and  eventually,  when 
thoroughly  assimilated,  for  free  compo- 
sition in  writing. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  book  is 
haphazard,  unfamiliar  and  difhcult 
stories  of  a  dozen  pages  bemg  placed  in 
the  forefront,  while  well-known  easy 
stories  of  eight  or  ten  lines  are  relegated 
?c,  the  middle  of  the  book  A  worse 
fault  is  the  absence  of  development  ot 
grammatical  construction  as  the  book 
proceeds.  The  vocabulary  is  wide  and 
somewhat  outlandish,  but  an  exce  lent 
unihngual  vocabulary,  "ot  the  east 
valuable  feature  of  the  book,  will  aid 
the  teacher  in  paving  the  way  for  each 
story  in  which  strange  words  of^r 

It  must,  however,  be  repeated  that 
great  discrimination  in  the  use  ot  the 
book  is  needed.  t-  ^^-  ^• 

Das  Lehen  iind  die  Lehre  Epikun,  uber- 

setzt  von  A.  Kochalskv. 
This  is  a  translation  of  the  tenth  book 
of  Diogenes,  in  the  main,  of  course, 
from  the  text  of  Usener;  but  a  large 
number  of  passages  are  dealt  with  in  an 
appendix.  The  author  has  taken  great 
pains  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek,  and  his  appendix  forms  a 
valuable  piece  of  work.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  able  to  print 
the  Greek  text,  of  which  a  handy  and 
reliable  edition  is  greatly  needed. 

E.  C.  M. 

Perse  Latin  Plays.  Original  plays  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  to  middle  forms 
in  schools,  with  an  introduction  on 
the  oral  method  of  teaching  the  Clas- 
sics and  an  introduction  to  the  method 
of  using  the  book  in  class.  W.  H.  S. 
Tones,  M.A.  and  R.  B.  Appleton, 
M.A.  Cambridge:  Heffer,  1913- 
Price  IS.  net. 

As  a  means  of  diversifying  the  solid 
work  of  the  first  two  years  of  Latin 
much  praise  can  be  given  to  these  eight 
little  plays.  They  are  short— four  or 
five  pages  apiece ;  the  action  is  rapid ; 
and  the  humour  is  not  too  subtle  for 
school-boys,  or,  indeed,  school-girls. 
'  Furtum,'  '  Sequitur  Varum  Vibia,'  and 
'  Sagae,'  make,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  dramatic  sense,  but  almost 
all  are  spirited  and  full  of  point,  and  the 
subject  in  most  cases  is  unhackneyed. 


No  language  teacher   can   afford   to 
neglect  the  aid  given  him  by  a  child  s 
love  of  acting  :  no  language  is  so  poor 
in  suitable  material  as  Latin.     The  oc- 
casional use  of  such  plays  as  these  not 
only  enlivens   class  routine   by  stimu- 
lating activity  and  quickening  interest 
it  enriches  the  child's  vocabulary  and 
fixes  idiom   in   his   mind  to   an   extent 
that  appears  almost  incredible  to  one 
who  has  not  made  the  experiment.     A 
child    never    forgets    the    constructions 
hammered  in  by  repetition  and  rehearsal 
in  acting,  and  not  the  least  of  the  book  s 
merits  is  the  skill  with  which  syntactical 
constructions  have  been  driven  home,  in 
the  most  unforced  manner,  by  perpetual 

iteration.  ri^c=ir« 

The  introductory  essay  on  Classics 
and  the  Direct  Method,  though  of  con- 
siderable intrinsic  interest,  seems  a  little 
out  of  place  in  a  pupil's  book,  and  might 
well  be  omitted  in  a  subsequent  edition. 
Another  improvement  would  be  tnc 
marking  of  long  vowels.  p    j^j    p 

Via  Romana.     A  Latin  course  for  the 
first    year.      By    Frank    Granger, 
D  Litt.,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  ot  Uni- 
versity College,   Nottingham.     Bell, 
1915- 
The    bewilderment    produced    by   the 
preface    is    only   comparable    to    that 
caused  by  a  study  of  the  body  of  the 
book.     The  reviewer  can  lay  no  claim 
to  the   genius  which   is   necessary  tor 
interpreting  either  and  lays  down  his 
pen    in    despair.     There    is,    happily, 
no  sign  that  the  course  has  ever  been 
tested  by  actual  use  in  the  class-room. 


Priene :  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der  Aus- 
grabungen    der    K.    preuss.    Museen, 
1805-1898,     rekonstruiert     von     Ad. 
ZiPPELius,      Architekt,      Karlsruhe, 
aquarelliert  von  E.  Wolfsfeld,  1910. 
Leipzig:  Teubner. 
This    wall-picture    of    Priene    is   pub- 
lished    in     three     forms:     on     paper, 
mounted  on  cloth  with  rollers,  and  in  a 
frame,  but  the   prices   are   not  s  a  ed. 
It  gives    a   general   impression   of   low 
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red-roofed  houses,  with  the  forum  and 
important  buildings  distinf,'uished — 
walls,  gates,  temples,  town  hall,  pryta- 
neum,  theatre,  and  gymnasium.  The 
situation  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
A  plan  below  gives  the  streets  as  deter- 


mined by  the  excavations,  which  were 
most  successful,  and  present  a  kind  of 
Greek  Pompeii.  It  is  well  w  orth  having, 
although  the  restoration  must  be  largely 
imaginary. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


VERSION. 


With  rue  my  heart  is  laden 
For  golden  friends  I  had, 

For  many  a  rose-lipt  maiden 
And  many  a  lightfoot  lad. 

By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping. 
The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid  : 

The  rose-lipt  girls  are  sleeping 
In  fields  where  roses  fade. 

A.    E.    HOUSMAN. 


■ypvaeov   r)v    (TTe<f>dvo>fjui   (piXcof  •    vvv    8' 
MKa  reTTiKtv 
el<!  'AiBrjv  •    Kpvepov  8'  evhoOi  fj!  a\yo<; 

01)8'    en    irapOeviwv  (nofxarwv    podoevra 
TiOrjXev 
avdia,  /leipaKicov  6'  ov  Xrtp(9  oiKviroScav. 
TOv<i  t'  evpi)';  TrorafiO'i  ^Tvylai<;  evSovTa<! 

ovttot'  ed  irepuav  Koixpa  -nep  aWofxe- 
vovf  • 
Tat?  3'  i/TTi'M  (fidtfievatcn  xar'  aa(f>6Se\ov 
\ei/j,(oi>a 
i^avdel  poBoev  KaWo^  airo  aTO/xdrtov . 

L.  W.  Hunter, 

A'e^v  College,  Oxford. 


OBITUARY 


A.  W.  BENN. 


By  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Benn  the  study  of  Classical  Literature, 
and  of  Greek  thought  in  particular,  has 
sustained  a  distinct  loss,  as  ail  readers 
of  his  Greek  Philosophers  or  his  smaller 
book  on  The  Philosophy  of  Greece  will 
feel.  Even  those  who,  like  myself,  had 
not  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  author  in- 
evitably divined,  as  they  read  his  pages, 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his  mind, 
the  truly  poetic  quality  of  his  per- 
sonality. He  had  a  point  of  view  of 
his  own,  and  refused  to  be  smothered 
by  the  weight  of  academic  authority, 
which  he  was  fond,  indeed,  of  treating 
with  good  -  humoured  disrespect.  A 
characteristic  sentence  in  one  of  his 
chapters  on  Aristotle  runs  thus:  'His 
Ethics  is  very  dear  to  college  tutors, 
being,  in  fact,  a  manual  for  that  excel- 


lent, but  not  very  large  or  supremely 
influential,  section  of  the  community 
.  .  .  his  distributive  justice  is  well 
represented  by  the  system  of  marking 
at  examinations,  and  might  advan- 
tageously be  represented  by  the  appoint- 
ments to  academic  dignities.'  It  is  too 
early,  as  yet,  to  estimate  the  permanent 
value  of  Mr.  Benn's  later  contributions 
to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  but 
his  style  and  manner  alone  were  things 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  the  Irish 
warmth  of  his  vindication  of  Socrates  is 
a  thing  I  shall  always  love  him  for. 
And  now,  alas !  he  too  has  drunk  his 
last  draught :  wpe^e  ttjv  KvKiKa,  Ka\  o? 
Xa^iov  fiuXa  eL';)^e/3&)?  koI  evK6\a)<i 
i^eTTiev.  May  I  add,  as  a  personal  note, 
that  when  I  wrote  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Benn's  Greek  Philosophers  (ed.  2),  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Review,  I  was  still  in  ignorance  of  his 
death. 

K.  G.  Blry. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


III. 


Hirm.  S2  : 

Toiv   Tore    <ivvhr]<fa';    P€o0T}\eov    ayKaXov 

affXa^eay<;  inro  iroaaiv  e?>ri<ja~o  travBaXa 

KOv<f)a, 
avToliTiv   ireraXoiut,    to.   acvoj/ao?    'Apyei- 

e<T7Taae  Xliepirjdev  ohonropirjv  aXeywrni', 
ola    T     erreiyofievoi    BoXi)(^r]i>    oBbv    airro- 

rpoTrrj<Ta<;. 
Tov    hk    yeptov    ivorjcre    Bifuov    avdovvav 

aXairjV 
iifi£vov  -TreBiovBe  ei'  'Oyj^rjerrov  \e')(eTToLr)v 
rov    vpoTtpo^  ■upo(xe<pT]   MaiTj?   epucvBeiK 

VI  6<;  • 

In  1.  So,  just  preceding  this  passage, 
Mr.  Postgate's  ingenious  suggestion 
piylriv  has  restored  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  something  might  be  done  to 
the  same  effect  by  means  of  punctuation 
for  75-S.  I  would  give  avria  its  proper 
force  and  construction  by  reading: 

tvi/i'   aTroaTpeylrat — SoXi'77?    8'   ov  Xrjdero 

(imia,     TTon]<ra<;      oirXdi,     a'l     irpoadev, 

oTTiadev, 
at  B'  OTTidev,  izpoadev,  Kara  B'  e/x~oX(i 

As  a  minor  improvement,  it  will  be 
seen,  I  have  removed  the  later  article 
Tat  in  two  places  in  favour  of  the  epic 
relative  pronoun  as  in  avrvyet  al  -jrepl 
Bii^pov  (A  535)  where  the  article  at  is 
now  rightly  abandoned  in  the  best 
texts.  The  insertion  of  commas  for 
each  of  these  relative  clauses  is  only 

NO.  CCLVII.      vol  .  XXX. 


intended  to  prevent  misapprehension 
and  is  no  part  of  the  improved  punc- 
tuation here  recommended. 

In  S3  Hermes  is  said  to  have  fas- 
tened his  sandals  a^Xa^eui^.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a^Xa^iwi,  and  am  not  alone 
in  distrusting  it.  Several  emendations 
have  been  suggested :  a^Xa.inoi<;,  Pier- 
son  ;  d<7<^aX€(a?,  Hermann ;  evXa^iaa;, 
Schneidewin  ;  affXaBio)^,  Headlam. 
Allen  and  Sj'kes  explain  d^Xa^eox  in  a 
vev}'  remarkable  manner.  '  Securely,' 
they  say,  '  i.e.  so  as  to  walk  safely,  by 
disguising  his  footprints.'  .^11  this  they 
extract  from  dffXa^iQ3<;  iBijaaro  '  with- 
out violence.'  It  would  really  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  they  could 
extract  with  a  little  violence.  How- 
ever, I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
better  and  simpler  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    I  would  read  the  passage  thus  : 

T(i>i>   Tore    avvBrjaaj    veodrjXioi    ayKaXov 

vXt)<;, 
d/SXa/3e"  &)?  vTTo  iroaalv  iBijcraro  ffdvBaXa 

Koixba. 

The  use  of  w9  in  reference  to  circum- 
stances previously  stated  as  here  in  the 
first  line,  the  collecting  of  the  brush- 
wood, is  exceedingly  common  in  Homer. 
The  reference  may  be  to  a  sentence  or 
to  a  single  word,  as  in  B  56 : 

Tavporepoi  ■   fiefiauav    Bi    «cai    mi    v<rfjui'i 
fitixeadai.   .   .   . 

That  crdvcaXa  should  have  a  suitable 
epithet  d^Xa^ia  is  certainly  better  than 
that  iBr)aaTo  should  be  encumbered 
with  an  adverb  so  intractable  as  d/?\o- 
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ySeo)?.  I  would  translate  '  unstumbling,' 
the  special  advantage  of  skis  on  snow, 
cf.  avToi  T€  «/3Xa/3<u9  i'nrip')(pvTO  Kara 
TJ)?  ^^toi'o?  (Arrian). 

The  next  three  lines  are  in  very  bad 
case.  In  85  ilXeyvvooi'  (Windisch)  is  a 
conjecture  for  oKeeivtov  MSS.  and  is  by 
no  means  convincing :  in  86  our  tradi- 
tion gives  avTorpoTTi'jcra'i  and  avToir peTrr)'; 
ft)9,  both  unquestionably  corruptions. 
I  refrain  from  giving  in  detail,  much 
less  discussing,  the  emendations  pro- 
posed {v.  Allen  and  Sykes,  Crit.  Not.). 
What  I  have  to  suggest  would  make 
the  passage  read  thus  : 

avTolcni'   TTeruXoiCTi    to.    Kiihifiof   Wpyei- 

eaTracre  Yli€pir]0€v  oBonropij)  dXeyeivT], 
o'lKao'    eirei'yop.epoi;    Bo\i.\r]v    oBov    avro- 

TTOOTJTO?. 

'  And  these  with  all  their  leafage  the 
famous  Argeiphontcs  dragged  along 
from  Pieria  in  a  stiff  wayfaring,  as  he 
hastened  to  his  home  a  long  long 
journey  on  foot.' 

The  picture  is  humorous  enough. 
The  precocious  infant  god  with  these 
monstrous  skis  on  his  feet  cannot  lift 
his  baby  legs  high  enough  to  get  his 
sandals  clear  of  the  ground.  They 
drag  along  and  impede  him.  He  has 
to  go  at  least  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Tipperary,  and  probably  sings  sotio  voce 
or  whistles — he  could,  as  we  know,  do 
both — -his  Greek  version  of  our  soldiers' 
song: 

'H  /j,ev  686';  rerarai   Bo\i')(^r]  pd\a   Kv\- 
X^VTjiBe.   .   .   . 

I  have  removed  the  comma  after 
aiiroiaiv  ireToXoLcn,  because  this  phrase, 
placed  first  for  emphasis  (cf.  A  32 
cramTepo'i  oj?  Ke  virjni.),  belongs  in  con- 
struction and  thought  to  eanaae.  'AXe- 
yeiv))  is  a  conjecture  from  the  d\eeivo)i> 
of  the  tradition  to  which  it  approximates 
much  more  closely  than  Windisch's 
uXeyvpcov.  If  the  adjective  had  but  two 
terminations  in  the  early  epic,  aXeyeivw 
would  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  participle  in  the  tradition.  The 
accusative  is  even  better  in  this  respect. 
OiKaSe  for  old  re  will  cause  no  diffi- 
culty but  solves  some.  \\'ith  regard  to 
SoXi^ljv  6h6i'  of  the  tradition  there  may 
be  some  doubt  whether  (:r>\i-^7}<;  6Sov  is 


not  the  true  reading,  for  €7reiy6p,€vo<;  in 
Homer  is  followed  by  the  genitive  eTret- 
yofievu'i  irep  oBolo.  There  is,  however, 
a  clear  difference  of  meaning  between 
that  phrase  and  this,  and  the  accusative 
here  is  probably  right. 

AyTOTToSj/To?  is,  of  course,  a  serious 
deviation  from  the  tradition,  though 
not  more  so  than  many,  indeed  most, 
of  the  dozen  emendations  offered  from 
as  many  quarters.  The  adverb  avTo- 
TToSjjTL  (Luc.  Lcxipli.  2,  Hesych.) 
clearly  justifies  avTOTroSriT6>i,  apparently 
a  formation  from  avTOTroSemf,  but  let 
no  one  suppose  that  avro7roBj]aa<;  would 
be  available  here.  The  participle  must 
of  necessity  be  present  not  aorist,  and 
this  consideration  disables  Tyrrell's 
avTo-TTopijcra^,  which  according  to  Allen 
and  Sykes  '  of  the  conjectures  is  alone 
possible."  They  add  '  but  the  sense  is 
weak.  How  should  Hermes  lift  cows 
if  not  on  foot  ?'  A  question  that  would 
make  the  shade  of  Sir  Walter  exclaim 
'  Great  Scott !' 

At  sese  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipse.' 

and  the  spooks  of  all  the  moss-troopers 
shake  with  Homeric  laughter. 

The  meaning  '  on  foot,'  which  is 
exactly  what  is  required  to  complete 
the  humorous  pathos  of  the  passage 
pace  Allen  and  Sykes,  may  be  expressed 
either  by  (1)  avT0TroSr]T6<;,  (2)  avro- 
TToBtjri  or  (3)  avTOTToheiwv,  of  which  I 
have  preferred  the  first.  It  contains 
but  one  letter  {h)  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  tradition,  and  the  termination 
-j;to?  (ETOC)  seems  at  least  a  tolerable 
reconciliation  ot  the  transmitted  -T/o-a? 
and  -5;?  QJ9  (ECAC  and  ECOC). 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Sykes  make  an 
extraordinary  and  quite  futile  attempt 
to  defend  both  avTOTpOTn'^ffa<;  and  airo- 
TTpeTn'i<i.  Their  note  affords  a  good 
example  of  what  has  been  called  trans- 
lating through  a  stone  wall.  The 
amazing  conclusion  that  both  words 
connote  '  resemblance  to  oneself  '  may 
have  an  admonitory  value  for  future 
editors,  but  possesses  no  other  claim  to 
attention.  A i^TOTr^eTi-/;?  carries  the  sug- 
gestion of  personal  display,  one  who 
does  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
and  might  be  applied  to  many  people 
from  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  of  cinemato- 
graphic fame  down  to  the  Kaiser,  but 
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not  to  Hermes  here,  who  is  on  secret 
service.  Even  if  auToxpoTreri' could  con- 
ceivably mean  '  to  resemble  one's  self,' 
the  aorist  would  be  an  impossibility. 
The  deviser  of  it  probably  intended  to 
find  a  government  for  6B6i>,  but  if 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Sykes  still  wish  to 
retain  it,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  render  it,  '  after  turning  a  cart- 
wheel," a  vulgar  juvenile  method  of 
expressing  satisfaction  very  suitable  to 
the  impish  Hermes  of  the  poem,  who 
does  worse  than  that  on  occasion. 

Next    comes    a    very    doubtful    and 
difficult  line  (87) : 

Tov    Be    ytpaiv   ivorjae    Seficov    avOovaav 
uXcorjv.     (So  M,  the  best  MS.) 

There  is  another  reading  Boficov  aWovaav. 
I  propose  to  read, 

hefjLWV  alfj,ov<;  uv'  uXcoijv, 

relying  upon  Hesychius,  at'fioi,  Bpvfioi. 
Arap^i/Xo?  AiTvalat<:.  The  alfioi  would 
be  the  adminicula  vith,  the  pedamenta 
for  which  see  Varro  R.K.  i.  8  and  Colu- 
mella sub  init.  1.  4.  The  verb  hefi-wv, 
'  constructing,'  would  be  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  preparation  of  these 
lines  or  rows  of  supports,  consisting  of 
trees,  stakes  (ridica),  and  poles  (palus), 
the  latter  such  as  we  see  in  our  hop- 
fields  (c/.  Hes.  Sc.  H.  209).  In  this 
work  there  would  be  occasion  for  much 
cutting  and  trimming  and  digging,  and 
the  old  gardener  gives  prominence  to 
the  hardest  part  of  the  labour  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  1.  206  : 
ai~ap  i'/it>  -rrpoTrav  r^jxap  i<;  i)eKi,ov  Kara- 

Bvvra 
ec/KaTTTOv  irepl  yovi'ov  dXoji}?  oivoTreBoio  • 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  ov  re  (pvTo. 
tTKaTTTei';  (90)  refers  to  the  vines,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  cf.  Hes. 
Op.  571  afj.  <f>vTa  ffaivr].  The  admini- 
cula may  be  called  <^vTd  and  the  read- 
ing of  M.,  pointing  to — 

o?  T6  <f)VTcl  aKuinei';,  eTnKafj/TrvXa  KoXa, 

<cf.  Hesiod,  Op.  427),  is  much  in  favour 
of  this  view. 

In  1.  89  we  have  Mai'v?  instead  of 
the  more  usual  MatdSos',  which  occurs 
seventeen  times  against  Mai';;?  here  and 
550.     Clearly  the  original  readings  were 

TTpoakiiv   (piKvhrji;  yiatuBot  vio<; 


and 

(ifXXo  Be  701  epeo),  epiKvBt)<;  Motd^o?  vie. . .  . 

Similarly  H.  Apoll.  1S2  epiKvBi)<;  At^too? 
u/o?  is  right,  et  alibi.  That  Mala  occurs 
also  twice  is  of  little  moment,  for  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  (3.  183) 
where  'Maui';  is  equally  good.  Still  less 
can  the  defenders  of  Mat'r;?  fall  back 
upon  the  unique  instance  of  Hes. 
Tlicog.  93S  : 

Zt]vl  B'  dp'  'ArXai'Tt?  MatT;  reKe  KvBifiov 
'Kp/ifjv. 

Again  Maui';  should  be  restored.  The 
reason  of  the  existing  confusion  is  that 
the  later  Greeks  called  the  lady  Mala, 
and  naturally  desired  to  have  that  form 
or  a  near  approximation  to  it  in  all 
these  earlier  writings.  This  is  plain  of 
itself,  and  becomes  almost  a  certainty 
when  we  consider  the  absurdity  of 
attaching  the  epithet  eptKvBi)';  to  the 
'  shy  nymph.'  As  KvBifj.o<;  shows,  the 
title  belongs  really  to  her  impudent  and 
'  pushing  '  son. 

A  few  suggestions  for  the  last  three 
lines  of  Hermes'  speech  (qi-3)  with  my 
idea  of  what  the  admitted  lacuna  con- 
tained may  be  more  briefly  conveyed : 

7}     TroXvoiVj'jCTei<;,     ore    Kev     rtlBe    travra 

deprjai. 
[(f>pd^eo     vvv     Kal    fivfjaai    e'0eT/i^<?    rjp 

eTTireWa)  • 
/jLT]    \ir)v    u^iKTaaQai     evi    (ppecri    TaOra 

i/Oj;Va?,] 
Kai    re   IBwi'   fir]   opaiv   elvai,  Kal   K(i)<f>6<! 

aKoiiaa'; 
Kal  (TL-yiiv,  oirl  fj,7]  ti  KaTa^\ainr)<;  reov 

avTOv. 

Mij  IBmv  is  not  only  wrong  in  scansion, 
but  in  meaning.  The  sense  is  not  '  one 
who  saw  it  not,'  but  '  one  who  sees  not,' 
i.e.  a  blind  man,  dXao?.  Note  the 
chiastic  form  : 


iBwv 
Ka)d)0<i 


fiij  optov 
a.KOVcra<: 


The  last  line  I  merely  translate  without 
further  defence,  '  And  keep  silence,  lest 
by  talk  thou  mar  somewhat  thine  own 
fortune.'  Then  the  narrative  begins 
again,  or  should  begin,  Toaaov  6  <j}u<;.  .  .  . 

(93)- 

T.  L.  Agak. 
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AN  UNNOTICED  TRAIT  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
JULIUS  CAESAR. 


Caesak  did  fewer  foolish  things  than 
most  men  with  his  opportunities  have 
done;  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his 
own  writings  and  the  accounts  of  those 
who  Icnew  him,  a  want  of  practical  wis- 
dom was  not  one  of  his  weak  points. 
But  on  one  occasion,  early  in  his 
political  life,  he  did  what  seems  to  us 
a  foolish  thing,  and  one  which  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  explain  as  a  wise 
one.  I  am  thinking  of  the  revival  of  a 
quaint  antique  and  semi-religious  pro- 
cedure for  the  condemnation^  of  Rabirius 
in  63  B.C.  The  circumstances  are  fami- 
liar, and  have  been  discussed  recently  in 
this  country  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol 
in  his  Problems  of  Roman  Criminal  T.aw, 
and  by  Dr.  Hardy  in  the  Journal  of 
Philology.'''  The  leaders  of  the  popular 
or  Marian  party,  Caesar  and  Crassus, 
wished  to  make  it  highly  unsafe  to  put 
Roman  citizens  to  death  without  trial 
under  the  '  last  decree'  of  the  Senate, 
or  in  any  other  way,  in  times  of  political 
excitement.  They  did  not  so  much 
want  to  impugn  the  legality  of  that 
decree  (senalus  consultum  ultimtan),  for 
that  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible f  but  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
the  consul  to  take  violent  action  under 
it.  They  wanted,  no  doubt,  to  impress 
this  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  city 
population,  and  Caesar  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  reviving  a  curious  and  obsolete 
procedure,  which  would  bring  the  pos- 
sible results  of  such  political  violence 
and  murder  vividly  before  their  eyes. 
The  only  example  of  the  use  of  this 
procedure  known  to  us  dates  from  the 
age  of  the  kings,  and  is  embodied  in 
the  legend  of  the  victorious  Horatius, 
who  slew  his  sister  on  his  return  from 
battle.     For   this  murder  he  was   not 


tried,  but  straightway  condemned  ;  the 
king  appointed  two  duumviri  to  per- 
form this  duty,  being  unwilling,  Livy 
says,  to  undertake  such  an  ill-omened 
job  himself.*  A  lex  horrendi  carminis 
governed  the  procedure.  The  duum- 
viri were  to  pronounce  sentence  ;  against 
this  sentence  the  condemned  man 
might  appeal  to  the  people ;  if  their 
verdict  went  against  him,  '  caput  obnu- 
bito,  infelici  arbori  reste  suspendito, 
verberato  vel  intra  pomerium  vel  extra 
pomerium.'^ 

This  procedure  belongs  to  an  age 
when  civil  law  has  not  yet  been  fully 
disentangled  from  religious  law.  The 
words  last  quoted  make  it  probable  that 
Horatius  was  a  homo  saccr  in  some 
sense,  and  the  sequel  to  the  story  shows 
how  difficult  it  was  to  restore  him  to 
the  condition  of  an  ordinary  citizen  ; 
for  this  point,  which  does  not  bear 
directly  on  our  present  subject,  I  may 
refer  to  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Review,  March,  1913.®  What  could 
have  induced  Caesar  to  imitate  this 
strange,  semi-religious  ritual  ?  Was  it 
simply  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  the  infelix  arbor,  or,  as  Cicero 
calls  it,  the  crux,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
with  the  executioner  (carnifex)  who  was 
to  do  the  ugly  work,  unless  the  victim 
were  acquitted  on  appeal  ? "  Certain 
it  is  that,  having  found  the  old  Rabirius, 
who  was  said  to  have  killed  Saturninus 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  year  100, 
Caesar  and  Crassus,  with  Labienus 
as  their  agent,  contrived  to  pass  a  law 
which  revived  this  old  procedure ;  that 


1  The  comlein>ia/ip>!,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  duumviri  did  not  judge  the  case,  but 
only  pronounced  sentence  (Liv.  i.  26). 

2  Strachan-Davidson,  Problciiis  of  Criminal 
Law,  vol  i..  p.  188  ff.  Hardy  in  Journal  0/ 
Philology,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  12  ff. 

•  This  follows  from  the  acquittal  of  Opimius, 
in  121  B.C.,  for  killing  C.  tuacchus,  under  the 
Senalus  cO?isul/um  n/finruni.  .See  e.g.,  Heit- 
land's  l\o»ia>i  Republic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318.  Hardy, 
op.  cil.,  p.  .'"'i  fi. 


'  Liv.  i.  26  :  '  Re.\,  ne  ipse  tam  tristis  in- 
gratique  ad  vulgus  iudicii  ac  secundum  iudi- 
cium  supplicii  auctor  esset,  concilio  populi 
advocate,  Uuumviros,  inquit,  qui  Horatio  per- 
duellionem  iudicent,  secundum  legem  facio.'  1 
suspect  that  the  Rex  appointed  duumviri  in 
order  that  the  sacred  kingly  office  might  not 
be  polluted. 

*  Liv.  i.  26.  6  :  Strachan-Davidson,  op.  lit., 
i.  1J5  ff. 

'  Vol.  xxvii.,  p.  48.  Cp.  Journal  of  Roman 
S/udies,  vol.  i.,  p.  58  ff. 

'  Cicero  seems  to  imply  this  \n  pro  Rabirio^ 
sees.  10,  II,  16.  .So,  too,  Strachan  Davidson, 
i.  197. 
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Caesar  and  a  relative  of  the  same  name 
were  appointed  duumviri  under  it,  that 
they  condemned  Rabirius,  and  that  on 
his  appeal  the  Senate  interfered  and 
declared  the  whole  foolish  proceedings 
to  be  invalid.'  (The  speech  of  Cicero, 
of  which  we  have  a  considerable  part, 
was  delivered  in  an  ordinary  trial  before 
the  tribune  and  his  comitia  tributa,  and 
with  this  we  are  not  concerned.)  At 
the  moment  of  condemnation,  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  had  quashed  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  seems  possible  that  crux 
and  caruifex  were  actually  on  view  in 
the  Campus.  Yet  the  desire  to  im- 
ponicren  seems  hardly  sufficient  to 
explain  why  a  sane  man  like  Caesar 
should  have  chosen  to  go  back  on 
such  primitive  practice.  Nothing  else 
that  we  know  of  him  in  that  year  63 
shows  any  parallel  to  such  injudicious 
statesmanship. 

I  think  that  there  are  traces  in 
Caesar  of  a  tendency,  common  at  the 
time,  to  take  an  interest  in  ancient  pro- 
cedure, especially  that  of  religion  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  for  once  he  may  have 
been  tempted  to  give  this  intellectual 
interest  a  practical  application.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  already  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  condemned  Rabirius ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  deter- 
mine this.  It  is,  however,  in  any  case 
possible  that  his  thoughts  were  running 
on  the  probable  vacancy,  and  the  duties 
of  the  office,  for  which  he  and  his 
mother  seem  to  have  been  equally 
desirous.-  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  Varro  dedicated  his  great  work  on 
the  religious  antiquities  of  Rome  to 
this  pontifex  maximus,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  done  if  Caesar  had  shown 
no  interest  in  such  things.  It  is  also 
worth  remembering  that,  as  a  boy, 
Caesar  had  been,  presumably  by  his 
family,  intended  to  till  the  most  ancient 
of  Roman  priesthoods,  and  that  a 
Flamen  Dialis  was  daily  and  hourly 
engaged  in  cacrimonia.  I  have  else- 
where  casually   suggested   that,  as  in 

'  So  Hardy,  op.  a'/.,  p.  28.  Strachan-David- 
snn  thinks  that  Cicero  interfered,  either  as 
consul  or  through  the  agency  of  a  tribune. 

'  'Cum  mane  ad  comitia  descenderet,  prae- 
dixissc  matri  osculanti  fertur,  domum  se  nisi 
pontificem  non  reversurum  '  (Suet.y«/.  13). 


the  case  of  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  re- 
corded by  Livy  as  happening  about  a 
century  earlier,  the  object  of  the  family 
may  have  been  to  keep  the  lad  out  of 
mischief.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  Caesar's  mother  Aurelia, 
who  seems  to  have  shared  with  him  his 
ambition  to  be  the  head  of  the  Roman 
religious  system,  may  have  been  one  of 
those  good  ladies  who  venerate  all 
forms  of  priesthood,  and  are  ready  to 
dedicate  their  sons  at  an  early  age  to 
the  lifelong  service  of  the  religion  of  the 
State.  Undoubtedly  these  things  were 
arranged  within  the  family  in  collusion 
with  the  pontifex  maximus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Vestals;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  Flamen 
Dialis  dcstinatus  was  immediately  pro- 
vided with  a  wife,  young  as  he  was, 
doubtless  because  the  office  could  only 
be  held  by  one  who  had  a  Flaminica 
ready  to  assist  him  in  his  duties. ■"  Inci- 
dentally, I  may  remark  that  it  was  this 
wife  Cornelia  who  saved  Caesar  for  the 
world.  As  she  was  Cinna's  daughter, 
Sulla  ordered  the  boy  to  drop  her, 
which  he  promptly  refused  to  do,  and 
was  at  once  deprived  of  his  priesthood 
(or,  rather,  the  prospect  of  it),  and  of  his 
wife's  dowry  and  other  property.  Sue- 
tonius evidently  thinks  of  the  priest- 
hood as  an  honour  which  Caesar  would 
have  been  glad  to  retain  ;  but  even  if 
Aurelia  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  it  does 
not  follow  that  even  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  the  boy  was  not  glad  to  be  safe 
from  the  shackles  of  such  an  office. 

A  few  years  after  this  (Cg  B.C.),  when 
delivering  an  oration  at  the  funeral  of 
his  aunt  Julia,  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  a  rex,  .Ancus  Martins,  and 
on  the  father's  side  from  Venus,  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  the  gens  Julia. 
His  comment  on  this,  as  quoted  by 
Suetonius  from  the  original,  is  remark- 
able :  '  Est  ergo  in  genere  et  sanctitas 
regum,    qui    plurimum    inter    homines 

'  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People, 
p.  343.  According  to  Velleius,  ii.  43,  Caesar 
had  been  made  a  pontifex  during  his  absence 
in  Asia  as  a  young  man,  and  hurried  home  to 
Italy  to  take  up  the  office,  which  suggests  that 
he  was  in  earnest  about  these  priesthoods. 

*  .Suet./;//,  i,  ad  init.  Frazer,  Adonis,  etc., 
p.  409. 
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pollent,  et  caerinionia  deorum  quorum 
ipsi  in  potcstate  sunt  reges.'  ^  The  use 
of  the  word  cacvinwnia  here  is  peculiar  : 
it  seems  to  mean  that  the  Julii  had  an 
inherited  instinct  for  looking  after  the 
cult  of  the  gods — an  instinct  which, 
perhaps,  the  devoted  Aurelia  discerned 
in  her  son.^  The  whole  sentence,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Attic  style, 
breathes  the  young  man's  feeling  that 
the  Roman  State  cannot  dispense  with 
its  gods,  and  that  cacrimonia  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  them  in  full  vigour 
of  benevolence. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  in  the  imprudent  revival 
of  the  obsolete  procedure  of  the  duum- 
viri Caesar  may  have  been  prompted 
by  this  instinct  for  caerinionia ;  or,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  little  latitude  of  con- 
jecture, I  should  guess  that  Aurelia 
suggested  to  him  a  course  which  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  take.  She  was  at 
this  time  living  in  his  house,  and  her 
anxiety  about  caerinionia  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  affair  of  the  Bona  Dea  in 
the  following  year,  when  (as  Plutarch 
tells  us)  she  took  all  possible  pains  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  rites. 
When  Clodius  was  discovered  she  put 
an  end  to  them  at  once :  evidently  she 
had  the  lead  in  the  house  at  the  tinie.^ 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  divorce 
which  followed  was  also  the  work  of 
this  strong-minded  mother. 

But  apart  from  these  indirect  infer- 
ences we  have  a  story,  which  seems 
quite  worthy  of  credence,  that  many 
years  afterwards  Caesar  again  had  in 
his  mind  a  piece  of  antique  ritual,  when 
he  punished  two  mutinous  soldiers  in 
46  B.C.  Though  the  story  is  told  only 
by  Dio  Cassius,*  it  cannot  have  been 
invented  by  him.  These  two  men  were 
put  to  death,  the  historian  says,  '  in  a 
sort  of  priestly  fashion.'  '  I  cannot 
explain  it,'  he  goes  on,  '  for  no  Sibyl- 
line verse  or  other  oracle  is  quoted  for 


^  Suet.  y«/.  6. 

^  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Julii  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  cult  of  Veiovis  at 
Boviilae.  C.  I.  L.  i.  S07,  and  W'issowa,  Rcl. 
und  Kult  tier  Rotner,  ed.  2,  p.  237. 

^  Plutarch,  Caesar,  ch.  9,  is  very  explicit 
about  this.  Whence  did  he  get  his  information 
about  Caesar's  private  life.' 

«  D.  C.  xliii.  24. 


it  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed (ervdrjaav)  in  the  Campus  Martins 
in  the  presence  of  the  pontifices  and 
the  Plamen  Martialis,  and  their  heads 
were  afterwards  fixed  up  on  the  Regia.' 
It  has  long  been  recognised  that  this 
strange  and  barbarous  procedure  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse 
to  Mars  on  the  Ides  of  October,  which 
I  fully  discussed  in  iny  Roman  Festivals, 
p.  241.  After  a  chariot-race  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  the  near  horse  of  the 
winning  pair  was  sacrificed  to  Mars ; 
the  tail  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  the 
Regia  (the  official  residence  of  the 
pontifex  maximus),  and  the  warm  blood 
allowed  to  drip  on  the  hearth  there. 
The  head  was  also  cut  off  and  decorated 
with  cakes  ;  and  formerly  there  was  a 
fight  for  it  between  the  men  of  the  Via 
Sacra  and  those  of  the  Subura.  If  the 
former  carried  off  the  prize,  they  fixed 
it  on  the  wall  of  the  Regia ;  if  the  latter, 
on  the  Turris  Mamilia. 

Caesar  himself  took  part,  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,  in  the  quelling  of  this 
mutiny,  which  was  especially  dangerous 
as  taking  place  at  Rome,  where  his 
position  was  not  too  secure.  Dio  puts 
it  in  the  year  46 ;  and  in  that  year 
Caesar  returned  to  Rome  from  the 
African  war  on  July  26,  and  stayed 
there  till  after  November  26,  when  we 
hear  of  him  in  a  letter  of  Cicero.^  He 
He  was  thus  beyond  doubt  in  the  city, 
as  Dio  states,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny, 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mutineers  took  place 
on  the  Ides  of  October,  and  concur- 
rentl}'  with  that  of  the  horse,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  motive  was  per- 
haps much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Rabirius,  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
city  mob,  who  might  easily  be  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  mutiny.  We  may 
doubt  whether  in  either  case  the  desired 
effect  was  produced.  I  do  not  think 
that  Caesar  was  ever  at  home  in  the 
city,  or  understood  its  motley  popula- 
tion ;  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,^  they 
knew  little  of  him,  and  had  received  no 

■•  Cp.  (fe  Be!l..  Afr.,  98,  and  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
vi.  14;  which  letter  is  dated  a.d.  5  Kal.  inter- 
calates priores  (two  intercalary  months  were 
that  year  inserted  between  November  ani 
December). 

*  Roman  Ideas  of  Deity,  p.  118. 
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great  benetits  from  him.  Augustus 
understood  them  far  better,  and  made 
no  such  strange  attempts  to  frighten 
them  into  acquiescence. 

There  is  yet  another  curious  story  of 
Caesar,  which  may  be  set  bj-  the  side 
of  these  two  examples  of  perverted 
cacriir.oitia.  It  was  said  that  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon  he  '  consecrated  '  a 
number  of  horses,  and  set  them  free  to 
wander  where  they  would.  Suetonius 
tells  us  that  in  the  days  preceding  his 
assassination  these  horses  persistently 
refused  to  eat,  and  even  shed  abundant 
tears;  he  seems  in  this  chapter  to 
be  depending  on  the  authority  of 
Cornelius  Balbus,  Caesar's  intimate 
friend  and  secretarj-.^  The  legend  of 
their  refusal  to  eat  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  of  ^'irgil, 
and  was  adduced  by  H.  Nettleship 
as  evidence  for  the  identification  of 
Daphnis  in  that  poem  with  Caesar:^ 

non  ulli  pastos  illis  ejere  diebus 

frigida,  Uaphni,  boves  ad  flumina  ;  nulla  neque 

aninein 
libavit  quadrupes  nee  graminis  attigit  heibam. 

Hut  why  did  Caesar  release  these 
horses,  and  to  what  god  did  he  conse- 
crate them  ?  Is  this,  after  all,  only  one 
of  the  legends  which  gathered  round  a 
famous  event  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  common 
form  of  marvel,  but  looks  rather  as  if 
it  had  a  bottom  of  truth,  and  we  may 
note  that  Asmius  Pollio  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  afterwards  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Civil  Wars.^  If  the 
horses  were  consecrated  at  all  they 
were  consecrated  to  Mars,  for  whom  he 
had  a  special  regard,  and  to  whom  war- 
horses  were  sacred.'*  But  it  is  difficult 
to  fathom  his  motive,  or  even  to  be  sure 
of  the  fact. 


'  Suet./«/.  Si. 

*  Ancicril  Lives  of  Virgil,  p.  40. 
'  Plutarch,  Caesar,  32. 

*  Roman  Festivals,  p.  330.  Caesar  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  horses,  and  rode  one  of  which 
Suetonius  tells  strange  things  (Jut.  61),  and 
which  would  allow  no  one  to  mount  him  but 
Caesar.  He  afterwards  placed  a  statue  of  this 
horse  in  front  of  his  temple  of  \'enus  Genetri.x. 


In  the  lust  place,  let  us  note  that  in 
his  somewhat  elaborate  account  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  Gauls  great  promin- 
ence is  given  to  religion  {natio  admodiim 
dediia  religiotiibus),  and  especially  to 
the  Druids  and  the  details  of  their 
human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  to  their 
gods.*  Even  now  this  account  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  what  we  know 
about  early  Celtic  religion. 

There  is  then,  I  think,  some  reason 
to  believe  that  Caesar,  among  his  many 
various  interests,  included  the  caeri- 
iiioitia  of  deities  at  Rome  and  also  else- 
where ;  and  that  once  or  twice  in  his 
life  he  translated  his  interest  and  know- 
ledge somewhat  strangely  into  practical 
procedure.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  he  was  in  any  sense  '  super- 
stitious ':  what  interested  him  was  the 
ritual  of  State  or  tribe.  He  may  have 
had  his  trifling  superstitions.  Plinj- 
tells  us"  that  after  a  certain  carriage 
accident  he  alwaj-s  used  to  repeat  a  sort 
of  spell  three  times  when  he  took  his 
seat — but  this  he  may  have  done  just 
as  I  take  off  my  hat  to  a  magpie.  As 
we  might  expect,  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  he  never  allowed  a 
rcUgio  to  alarm  or  delay  him  in  any 
undertaking  about  which  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  :  when  in  his  African  cam- 
paign the  victim  fled  from  the  sacri- 
ficing priest,  he  went  none  the  less 
determinedly  to  meet  his  enemy.''  But 
of  serious  ritual  he  thought  without 
contempt,  and  the  careful  pains  which 
Augustus  bestowed  on  this  department 
of  State  activity  may,  after  all,  though 
we  have  not  been  used  to  think  so,  be 
due  in  some  measure  to  his  uncle's 
precepts.  As  Dr.  Hardy  reminds  me, 
the  uncle  was  as  careful  in  the  consti- 
tution of  his  colonies  of  the  maintenance 
o{  caeiimonia  as  Augustus  himself  could 
have  been ;  of  this  his  Ux  Ursoiiensis 
gives  abundant  proof. 

W.  W.ARDE  Fowler. 

5  De  Bell.  Call.  vi.  13-19. 

'  Nil/.  Hist,  xxviii.  21. 

"  Suet.  Jul.  59.  Ne  religione  quidem  uUa 
a  quoquam  incepto  absterritus  unquam  vel 
retardatus  est. 
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THE  IRON   AGE  IN  HESIOD. 


In  C.Q.  VII.  220  I   suggested  that 
11.   169  c-d  (the  last  two  lines  of  the 
Geneva  papyrus,  No.  94)  of  the   Works 
and  Days  should  be  restored  as  a  con- 
ventional   beginning   of    the    Hesiodic 
account  of  the  Iron  Age,  similar  in  type 
to  11.  156-7.     Both  the  remains  of  the 
papyrus  and  the   scholium  of  Proclus 
on  1.  169  seem  to  confirm  this  sugges- 
tion:    I   hope    I   shall   not    be    thought 
unduly  confident  if  I  regard  this  matter 
as  certain.     Later  {C.Q.  IX.  72)  it  was 
pointed  out  that  11.  178-181  are  a  stereo- 
typed form  of  ending  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Iron  Age,  corresponding  to  the 
stereotyped  beginning,  11.  169  c-d.     In 
neither  place,  however,  did  I  follow  up 
the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

It    is    clear    that    this    conventional 
beginning  and  ending  cannot  be    har- 
monised with  our  existing  text  of  the 
whole  passage ;    and   the   ancients   re- 
jected   169    c-d,  because  it    '  took   the 
dash  '  out  of  11.   174-5.     Certainly  the 
promise  (1.   179)  that  something   good 
shall  be  mingled  with  the   miseries  of 
the  Iron  Age  is  inconsistent  with  kukov 
8'    ovK    eaaerai    okKt]    of    1.     201.      In 
face  of  these  considerations,  it  cannot 
well  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  a 
double   recension.      It    may,    then,    be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  separate  the 
two    versions.     To    the    '  conventional 
version'  I  would  assign  11.  169  c-d  and 
176-181 ;    and    to    the   longer   version 
174-177  followed  by   182-201.     L.  178 
I    regard    as    peculiar    to    the    former 
recension,  because  on  the  one  hand  it 
leads  naturally  on  to  1.  179,  and  on  the 
other  it  breaks  the  sequence  of  clauses 
introduced    by    ovSe  .  .  .  oiiSi    of    the 
second  recension. 

Further  support  to  this  suggestion  of 
double  recension  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  two  groups  of 
verses  the  characteristics  of  the  Iron 
Age  are  differently  described.  In  the 
former  it  is  an  age  of  increasing  labour 
and  sorrow  growing  worse  and  worse 
until  even  children  are  born  grey- 
headed (1.  181) :  according  to  the  latter 
its    characteristic    feature    is   not    pri- 


marily misery,  but  utter  lawlessness  and 
wrong. 

What    relation,    then,    do    the    two 
recensions  bear  to  one  another  ?     The 
longer   is    of  course    by    tar   the  more 
forceful    and    striking    as   a   piece    of 
literature  ;  but  this  in  itself  need  not, 
of  course,  mark  authenticity.     At  the 
same  time  the  abandonment  of  conven- 
tional framing  for  intense  and  vigorous 
invective  is  what  might  be  expected  of 
a  poet  describing  his  own  Age— an  Age 
which  he  felt  to  be  desperately  wicked  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  conven- 
tional version  may  be  held  to  be  sur- 
prisingly   short    and    inadequate:    we 
should  expect  the  poet  to  exhibit  more 
interest  in  his  own  Age.     Moreover,  the 
flight  of  Aidos  and  Nemesis  to  Olympus 
is  of  just  such  stuff  as  the  description 
(1.  222)  of  Justice.     That  is  to  say,  the 
longer    version    appears    to     be    both 
Hesiodic  in  quality  and  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

What,  then,  of  the  conventional  ver- 
sion ?  I  had  formerly  believed  it  to  be 
a  somewhat  artificial  and  frigid  attempt 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  scheme  of 
treatment ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained in  view  of  11.  180-1,  which  are 
in  the  most  characteristic  Hesiodic 
vein.  Both  recensions,  then,  can  claim 
to  be  Hesiodic;  and  perhaps  we  may 
suppose  that  these  two  versions  became 
current  when  the  text  of  the  Works  and 
Days  had  not  yet  been  canonised. 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn  White. 


ERASMIANUM. 

Legimus  in  Problemate  Erasmiano  et 
alia  et  haec  :  '  Utrum  est  gravius,  plum- 
bum an  aurum  ?— Aurum,  opinor.— Au- 
rum  tamen  videtur  habere  plus  igneae 
naturae. — Quia  noctu  veliti  ignis  lucet,  ut 
ait  Pittdanis.— Scilicet.' 

Operae  pretivim  est  indicare  locum 
Pindaricum,  quern  ante  oculos  vel  in 
mente  habuisse  videtur  Erasmus,  prae- 
sertim  ut  ex  ipsis  Pindari  verbis  appareat 
verba  Erasmiana  non  Integra  ad  nos 
pervenisse.    '  Appareat '  dico,  nam  quin 
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talia  neque  Erasmus  neque  Pindarus 
perhibere  potuerit,  nullus,  opinor,  dubi- 
tabit  perpendcns  ignem  in  tenebris  de 
se  ipso  lucere,  aurum  autem  noctii  non 
lucere,  nisi  lumen  aliquod  opposueris. 
Pindari  igitur  versum  evolvamus,  quo 
facto  remedium  quoque  leve  et  efficax 
ed  sententiam  Erasmianam  sanandam 
sponte  se  offeret. 

Cecinit  poeta  Nem.  IV.  133  sqq. :  o 
ypvcTo<;  f-^6fi€i'o<;  \  avya<;  eSfi^ev  aTTuaat ' 
vfivoi;  Be  T(bv  liyaOcor  \  ipyfidrtov  ^aai- 
\(vaiv  laoZaifwva  t€v\€1  \  <^wTa. 

Quid    sit  :   o    ;^/3i'cro?    k^6fievo<;    avym; 
eBet^ev   aTrdaa<;,  vel   pueri   in    subselliis 
intellegunt:    attamen   scholiasta  etiam 
minimam  sustulit  dubitationem  ita  ex- 
plicans   rem  :  rov  xP^<^oi'  iroiel  to  rrvp 
Biatr/ecTTepov.       Nempe     ignis     aunim 
liquefacicns    purius    clariusque    reddit, 
ab   alienis    sordibus    metallo    admixtis 
purgat,  quod  graece  dicitur  e^jrew.     Sed 
fuit  baud  dubie  ab  antiquorum  homi- 
num  cogitatione  non  alienum  ita  ratio- 
cinari :    in    aurum    igni    superpositum 
non  modo  calorem  et  ardorem  sed  etiam 
candorem   fulgoremque   ignis   transire. 
Aurum,     ita     opinabantur,     mutuatur 
ab  igni  vim  igneam  unde  et  ipsum  fit 
ignitum.     Observas    autem    de    tempore 
nocturno    apud    Pindarum    nullam    fieri 
mentionem,  cum  in  verbis  Erasmianis, 
sic  ut   nobis  sunt    tradita,  exstet   illud 
'  nociii.'       Contra     abest     apud     Eras- 
mum  id  quod  aegre  desideras,  quoniam 
apud     Pindarum     primarium     occupat 
locum,   scilicet   illud   eT|ro/x€i'o?.     Quod, 
quaeso,  vertas  latine  et  videbis  adjec- 
tivum  '  cocttim,'  vel  potius  ut  in  textis 
antiquis  depingi  solet  cociu,  suum  sibi 
locum  cessisse  adverbio  male  ingresso 
}ioctu.     Quare,  cum  ut  sana  sententiae 
restituatur  mens,  tum  ut  Erasmus  iure 
contendere     possit     se    secutum     esse 
poetam  Thebanum,  mecum  legas  :  '  Au- 
rum tamen  videtur  habere  plus  igncae 
naturae. — Quia  cocttim  velut  ignis  lucet, 
ut  ait  Pindarus ':  on  e-v/fo/xfvo?  Biair'/tl 

OJ?  TO  TTVp  ! 

J.    VURTHEIM. 
Lugd.  Batavorum, 
X  m.  Jan.  1916. 


OVID,  HEROIDES  I.  2. 

Hanc  tua  I'enelopc  lento  tibi  mittit,  Ulixe. 
Nil  mihi  rescribas,  t  at  tamen  ipse  ueni. 

This  line,  as  Calverley  says,  has  been 
variously  emended.  Ikit  the  two  sug- 
gestions commonly  cited,  Bentley's 
tu  tamen  and  the  ni  tamen  of  Gro- 
novius,  are  far  from  convincing.  It  is 
not  like  Ovid  to  spoil  his  first  couplet 
with  so  clumsy  a  pentameter.  Now 
on  the  face  of  it  tamen  is  suspect  ; 
but  ipse  itself,  though  at  first  sight 
effective,  is  not  essential  to  the  anti- 
thesis and  may  also  be  corrupt.  In 
fact  it  seems  more  than  possible  that 
the  words  at  tamen  ipse  are  mere  patch- 
work, representing  the  effort  of  an  early 
corrector  to  restore  sense  and  metre  to 
a  blurred  original.  If  we  proceed  on 
this  assumption,  and  argue  that  at  is  a 
relique,  tamen  an  interpolation,  a  mere 
'  metrical  stopgap,"  and  ipse  a  corruption 
of  esse,^  we  are  left  with  three  syllables 

only  {  ...  at  esse)  where  five  ( — —■ -^) 

are  required.  The  context  dernands 
the  development  of  the  antithesis  be- 
tween absence  and  presence,  and  sug- 
gests the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
presence  as  opposed  to  letters  from  the 
absent.     Read  perhaps 

Nil  mihi  rescribas  :  pracs/al  adrw^  :  ueni  ! 

The  nd  was  lost  by  haplography,  but, 
unless  we  postulate  a  blur  in  the  arche- 
type, I  see  no  reason  why  pstat  should 
have  shrunk  to  at.  Nor  indeed  have 
I  found  praestat  used  in  this  sense  by 
Ovid.  Of  the  Virgilian  instances  the 
best  known  is  perhaps  the  famous 
'  Quos  ego —  !  sed  motos  praestat  com- 
ponere  fluctus  '  (Aencid  i.  135). 

D.  A.  Slater. 

Bedford  College. 


»  '  Esse  and  ipse  are  so  often  interchanged 
that  I  have  ceased  to  note  examples,'  writes 
Mr.  Housman  (C. /?.  xx.  43''),  'but  here  are 
some'  and  he  proceeds  to  cite  twenty-two, 
fifteen  of  them  from  the  MSS.  of  Ovid,  mcludmR 
two  from  the  Ho  aides,  viz.,  at  xx.  50  and  124. 
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THE  SCHOLIA  ON  THE  AVES  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


The  Scholia  on  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Origin, 
Development,  Transmission,  and  ex- 
tant Sources  of  the  old  Greek  Com- 
mentary on  his  Comedies.  Collected 
and  edited  by  John  Williams 
White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
Emeritus  in  the  Harvard  University. 
Pp.  cxii  +  ^^yS.  Boston  and  London  : 
Ginn  and  Co.,  1914- 

I  MUST  congratulate  Dr.  J.  W.  White 
on  having  produced  so  learned  an  edi- 
tion of  the  scholia  of  the  Avcs,  together 
with  so  interesting  an  introduction. 
He  has  given  a  transcript  of  the  Codex 
Venetus,  with  the  variations  of  G,  R,  F, 
E,  E2,  and  M,  partly  those  of  U,  C, 
Mcj,  and  the  Aldine  (P),  occasionally 
of  Suidas.  The  Venetus  is  dealt  with 
on  the  right-hand  pages,  the  collations 
below ;  while  on  the  left-hand  pages 
is  the  resultant  text  of  the  editor,  and 
below  it  the  notes,  which  however 
'  relate  solely  to  the  establishment  of 
the  text,  including  those  which  are  in- 
terpretative. Purely  exegetical  notes 
are  excluded.' 

The  Introduction  will  be  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  to  most 
scholars.  It  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  early  days  of  Alexandria  and  its 
Library,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
490,000  volumes  ('  volumina,'  papyrus- 
rolls)  in  the  time  of  Callimachus,  about 
260  B.C.  He  then  deals  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  study  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  particularly  of  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes,  of  whom  thirty-six 
plays  are  quoted  in  the  extant  scholia. 
A  revision  of  the  text  of  Aristophanes 
is  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  Aristophanes  of  B3-zantium, 
appointed  librarian  in  195  b.c.  Though 
I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  text,  and  a  considerable,  though 
less,  amount  to  the  scholia  of  Aristo- 
phanes, I  am  willing  to  accept  new 
views  on  the  production  of  sufficient 
evidence.  But,  though  there  is  no 
(^oubt  that  the  Byzantine  scholar  wrote 
comments  on  a  good  many  passages  of 


Aristophanes,  can  there  be  said  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  for  so  much  as  '  a 
revision  of  the  text  of  Aristophanes  ' 
and  'a  text  edition  of  the  poet'?  If 
there  is,  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
White  has  not  given  it ;  I  do  not  think 
his  view  can  be  called  proved  by  his 
isolated  quotations  on  pp.  xviii  and  xix 
from  Suidas,  Athenaeus,  and  the  scholia. 
'  The  few  scholia  on  our  poet,'  he  says, 
'  to  which  the  learned  scholar's  name  is 
attached,  relate  chiefly  to  the  text, — to 
readings  (Schol.  Av.  1342,  Thesm.  162), 
or  the  use  of  ar^^ela  (Av.  1178,  Nub. 
958,  Thesm.  917,  Ran.  153),  or  sources 
(Nub.  967),  or  they  deal  with  matters 
such  as  would  naturally  be  treated  in 
a  commentary  (Av.  1463,  1541,  1620). 
Once  his  collection  of  Prose  Proverbs  is 
cited  (Av.  1292).'  Mr.  H.  P.  Richards 
has  contributed  to  the  Classical  Review 
many  useful  and  valuable  notes  bear- 
ing on  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  a  later 
scholar  after  the  discovery  of  part  of 
these  some  2100  years  hence,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  himself  would  have 
described  these  as  constituting  a  re- 
vision of  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  still 
less  as  proving  that  he  had  published  a 
text  edition  of  the  poet.  Even  intro- 
ductions to  the  plays,  attributed  to  the 
librarian,  would  not  prove  a  continuous 
edition  of  the  text  of  thirty-six  or  more 
plays  of  Aristophanes ;  and  his  sur- 
viving notes  in  the  scholia,  adduced  by 
Dr.  White  in  proof  of  his  theory,  seem 
to  me  to  give  much  less  support  to  it 
than  if  written  later,  because,  as  the 
editor  reminds  us,  when  the  text  of  an 
author  was  written  on  papyrus,  the 
commentary  was  not  written  round  it 
on  the  same  page,  as  in  extant  vellum 
and  paper  MSS.  in  book  form,  but 
constituted  a  separate  roll. 

Among  the  most  valuable  scholia 
surviving  are  those  of  Didymus,  who 
lived  about  the  Christian  era,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  over  3,500  /3i/3\ia. 
Dr.  White  is  especially  deserving  of 
praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
trying  to  ascertain  the  exact  limits  of 
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the  scholia  to  be  assigned  to  Didymus, 
'  the  first  variorum  editor,'  this  dis- 
tinction being  often  by  no  means 
obvious  in  the  compilation  from  these 
and  later  scholia  which  we  now  have 
to  deal  with.  On  the  disputed  point 
connected  with  the  library,  whether 
Caesar's  burning  ot  the  ships  in  47  B.C. 
involved,  as  stated  in  the  best  MSS.  of 
Orosius,  the  loss  of  '  quadringenta  milia 
librorum,'  or  whether  we  should  accept 
with  Dr.  Sandys  the  less  supported 
reading  '  quadraginta,'  Dr.  White  ac- 
cepts the  former  reading,  on  the  ground 
of  the  whole  point  lying  in  the  number, 
but  he  does  not  believe  Orosius.  The 
date  of  Symmachus  has  been  much 
disputed,  some  scholars  having  even 
put  him  earlier  than  Didymus  ;  but  this 
would  involve  rewriting  too  many 
scholia,  c.^.  A  v.  440,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  quoting  Didymus.  Dr.  White 
assigns  him  to  a.d.  100,  which  seems  to 
me  a  reasonable  date.  He  assigns  the 
'  final  redaction  of  the  .A.ristophanic 
scholia '  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
to  an  anonymous  scholar  of  Constanti- 
nople, who,  fearing  the  loss  of  papyrus 
rolls,  which  rarely  lasted  two  centuries, 
transcribed  on  parchment  the  text  of 
the  plays  still  extant,  with  the  remains 
of  the  commentary  on  their  margins, 
this  being  '  presumably  the  first  parch- 
ment codex  of  Aristophanes'  (both 
text  and  commentary),  'the  source  of 
all  extant  MSS.  of  Aristophanes  written 
in  the  tenth  and  following  centuries.' 
The  full  proof  of  this  theory  in  all  its 
details  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence.  The  evidence 
offered  by  Dr.  White  for  his  views  is 
mainly  rather  indirect  than  direct. 
Thus  for  the  place  and  date,  instead  of 
quoting  any  direct  statements  that  a 
new  and  more  elaborate  edition  of  text 
and  scholia  was  made  at  Constanti- 
nople at  the  period  in  question,  he 
relies  on  statements  that  learned  men 
thronged  there,  that  Julian  founded  a 
library  there,  that  Aristophanes  was 
taught  there  and  is  referred  to  by  The- 
mistius,  Julian,  and  Orion,  and  oftener 
by  Libanius  and  Synesius,  and  so  on. 
It  is  natural  to  ask  if  statements  like 
these,  though  not  inconsistent  with  the 
theory,  can  be  said  to  justify  more  than 
the  assertion  that  it  is  possible,  in  the 


absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I 
think  the  case  for  his  views  may  be 
much  strengthened  by  three  lines  of 
evidence  with  which  he  does  not  deal, 
(i)  What  evidence  has  been  adduced 
for  alternative  theories  ?  \'ery  little. 
I  have  read  carefully  Zacher's  244  pages 
on  Die  Hmuhchriften  und  Classen  der 
Aristophajtesscholien  (1888),  in  which  he 
states  that  '  our  archetype  was  written 
not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ' ;  but,  though  he  has 
given  much  useful  information  about 
certain  matters,  his  view  as  to  the  date 
is  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  facts  he 
has  adduced,  which  indeed  are  either 
inconsistent  with  his  view  or  irrelevant. 
(2)  A  scientific  analysis  of  the  MSS., 
quotations,  papyri,  etc.,  such  as  I 
attempted  minutely  for  the  Acliarniatis, 
while  preparing  my  recent  critical  edi- 
tion of  that  play,  and  to  a  less  extent 
for  the  other  plays,  has  led  me  to  the 
decided  conviction  that  all  non-Egyptian 
MSS.  of  the  text  with  which  'l  am 
acquainted  go  'oack  to  one  archetype, 
which  already  had  a  fair  number  of 
errors,  but  that  to  assign  this  arche- 
type to  the  tenth  century  is  quite  in- 
defensible ;  it  must  belong  to  a  far 
earlier  period,  and  for  a  good  while  I 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  fifth 
century,  or  even  earlier,  as  possible. 
I  cannot  state  all  my  reasons  here  ;  I 
will  only  say  that  R  is  now  regarded  by 
experts  as  belonging  rather  to  the  tenth 
than  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  that  in 
the  Acharnians  alone  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  distinct  groups  of  MSB., 
(I)  R,  (2)  A,  r,  E.  (3)  C,  Vp  3,  (4)  B, 
(5)  H,  Vp  2,  together  with  the  evidence 
of  Suidas  and  other  writers,  as  well  as 
of  V  in  other  plays,  points  to  a  long 
period  as  necessary  for  such  marked 
differentiation.  (3)  I  have  found  in  the 
Egyptian  papyri  and  parchments  of 
Aristophanes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
probably  belong  to  the  fifth  century, 
part  to  the  fourth  and  sixth, ^  a  good 
many  readings,  of  which  the  previously 
oldest  evidence  was  till  recently  assigned 
to  the  eleventh  century  or  later,  sup- 
ported by  an  independent  line  of 
evidence  six  or  seven   centuries  older. 

'  One    papyrus,    containing    scliolia   of  the- 
Acharnians,  belongs  to  the  third  century. 
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I  have  also  found  the  Egyptian  MSS. 
showing  no  special  tendency  to  agree- 
ment with  any  other  MS.  or  class  of 
MSS.,  but  each  closer  to  the  archetype 
of  non-Egyptian  MSS.  than  to  any  of 
its  descendants,  and  generally  support- 
ing it  against  conjectures  (except  trivial 
ones)  where  it  has  been  suspected  by 
recent  editors  and  scholars.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  show  marked  peculi- 
arities of  their  own,  so  that  their  sup- 
port must  be  independent  ;  they  cannot 
be  derived  from  it  nor  it  from  them. 
In  one  point  their  independence  is  very 
marked ;  scholia  and  glosses  are  very 
few,  and  generally  very  different  from 
ours,  and  must,  mainly  at  any  rate,  go 
to  a  different  source.^  The  existence  of 
so  many  MSS.,  showing  so  marked  a 
difference  both  in  text  and  scholia  from 
our  archetype,  makes  Alexandria  un- 
likely as  its  birthplace ;  and  as  we 
have  far  less  evidence  of  the  study  of 
Aristophanes  in  Rome  than  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  latter  place  is  more 
likely.  As  to  the  date,  undoubtedly 
many  statements  in  the  lexicographers 
as  to  words  occurring  in  Aristophanes 
are  derived  from  the  scholia,  with  which 
they  are  often  nearly  identical  in  whole 
sentences ;  hence  in  this  critical  edition 
of  the  scholia  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  have  not  been  more  fully  reported. 
Even  Suidas,  one  of  the  latest,  usually 
assigned  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
by  Dr.  White  to  the  tenth  (p.  Ixxvii),  is 
said  to  contain  some  5,000  quotations 
from  or  references  to  .-^iristophanes  or 
the  scholia  ;  and  his  evidence  is  older 
than  all  non-Egyptian  MSS.  except  one 
or  two  ;  yet  Dr.  White  only  records 
his  variants  'occasionally'  (p.  cxi). 
For  placing  the  archetype  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  he  relies  specially  on 
the  commencement  of  the  supersession 
of  papyrus  by  parchment  in  the  fourth 
century.  Though  the  substitution  of 
parchment  for  the  shorter  lived  papvrus 
might  be  a  reason  against  dating  it 
earlier,  I  hardly  think  it  would  disprove 
the  possibility  of  its  being  written  on 
'parchment  later.  However,  it  would 
certainly  give  a  reasonable  motive  for 
the  origin   of  a  variorum  edition,  and, 

'  Papyrus  1371  of  the  Clouds,  however,  is 
fairly  close  to  our  scholin,  not  agreeing  exclu- 
sively with  R,  V,  S,  or  Aid. 


though  I  think  it  impossible  with  our 
present  evidence  to  fix  an  exact  date 
with  certainty,  I  think  that  for  the 
archetype  of  the  text  and  older  scholia 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  may  be  re- 
garded as  quite  possible  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  known  facts,  some  of  which 
require  a  very  long  interval  from  the 
tenth  century.  Many  of  the  scholia  of 
the  later  MSS,  however,  such  as  those 
of  Tzetzes,  Thomas,  and  Triclinius, 
were  later,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  scholia  were  constantly 
being  added  to  till  the  invention  of 
printing.  I  have  also  seen  repeated 
examples  in  collating  MSS.  showing 
that  the  scribes  transcribed  the  scholia 
with  much  less  care  and  more  inde- 
pendence than  the  text. 

The  editor  gives  a  description  of  the 
MSS.  at  some  length  and  a  short  state- 
ment of  his  views  as  to  the  evidence  for 
their  value.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
such  an  elaborate  edition  of  the  scholia, 
giving  the  readings  of  so  many  MSS. 
so  minutely,  and  including  an  unusually 
long  introduction  of  112  pages,  the 
editor  should  have  given  so  very  few 
pages  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  MSS.  to  one  another,  so  that  even 
those  few  pages  are  rather  devoted  to 
stating  his  views  than  to  proving  them. 
The  book  would  have  been  much  more 
useful  to  its  readers,  if  he  had  given 
lists  and  comparisons  of  typical  read- 
ings of  the  various  MSS.  and  the 
Aldine,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  proof 
of  their  interrelations  and  respective 
value.  Instead  of  this,  he  makes  a  few 
general  remarks  about  R  and  V,  while 
as  to  '  the  MSS.  of  the  .Aves '  and 
'  the  Princeps,'  he  merely  states  his 
opinions  on  pp.  Ixxxi  to  Ixxxv,  but  with 
no  attempt  to  prove  them  by  details 
and  examples.  I  notice  that  he  has 
wrongly  described  two  of  the  MSS., 
E  as  III  D  8  (p.  l.x.xxii,  etc.)  and  E2 
as  III  D  14  (p.  Ixxxiv,  etc.),  titles 
which  have  been  superseded  by  G.  127 
and  G.  133.  He  is  also  wrong  in  re- 
ferring B  to  'the  sixteenth  (?),'  and  so 
earlier  than  A  of  '  the  fifteenth  (?).' 
This  view  was  held  by  Dindorf,  and 
often  led  him  astray ;  but  after  making 
verbatim  collations  of  both  for  the 
Acharnians,  and  carefully  comparing 
their   readings   throughout,  I    can   say 
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unhesitatingly  that  A  must  be  copied 
from  B  {cf.  my  Acharnians,  p.  xviii,  E. 
Cary,  Harvard  Studies,  xviii,  175  ff.)- 
He  is  also  inaccurate  in  saying  that 
'  Cary  has  shown  .  .  .  that  M9  is  a  copy 
of  E  '  (p.  Ixxxv).  This  is  my  own  view 
(p.  xvii),  but  Cary's  view,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  it,  is  '  that  a  carelessly 
written  MS.  intervened  between  E  and 
M9'  (p.  166). 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious, 
though  I  doubt  whether  this  is  always 
tlie   case  ;  they  are   at    any  rate  often 
useful.     This  edition  of  the  scholia  of 
the   Birds   naturally  causes  a  wish    to 
compare  it  with  previous  editions.     As 
to  the  separate  play,  there  is  no  separate 
edition  of  the  scholia,  unless  we  regard 
as  such  Blaydes's  reprint  of  Dindorfs 
text  of  them  without  comment,  so  that 
in    this   sense    Dr.    White's   edition    is 
incomparable.      The  Aldine  edition  of 
149S  for  this  and  the  eight  other  plays 
it  contained  has  been  the  basis  of  all  sub- 
sequent editions  till  very  lately.     Little 
progress  was  made  till  Dindorfs  edition 
of  1S3S,  of  which  Diibner's  is  mainly  a 
reprint.      Collations    of    the    Ravenna 
scholia  were  published  in  1882  by  C.  R. 
von  Holzinger,  more  fully  by  A.  Martin 
in  18S2.     A  continuous  and  much  more 
useful  edition,  with  a  reprint  of  R  and 
a  commentar\',  was  published  in  1896 
by    Rutherford.      Unfortunately,    as    I 
pointed  out  in  my  review  at  the  time, 
he  based  his  edition  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  R,  being  the  oldest  and  only 
complete  MS.  of  our  eleven  plays,  was 
so  superior  to  the  rest  that  all  the  other 
MSS.  could  be  safely  ignored,  as  he  has 
practically   done    in    his   edition.     His 
assumption  is  not  true  even  of  the  text ; 
though  I  have  found  R  better  than  any 
other  single  .MS.  for  the  text,  it  is  re- 
peatedly inferior  to  all  the  others  put 
together,  often  to  classes  of  MSS.,  and 
not   infrequently  to  single  MSS.  ;    the 
Egyptian  MSS.,  an  independent  source 
of  the    fourth    or    fifth    century,    often 
support  the  later  MSS.  against   R,  the 
relative  value  of  which  has  been  much 
over-estimated,  I   think,   by  all  editors 
since  Invernizi,  its  discoverer,  in  1794. 
Its  comparative  value   as    regards  the 
scholia  is  still  less.     Rutherford  assumed 
that  the  shorter  scholia  of  R  were  older 
than  the  longer  scholia  of  other  MSS., 


whereas   a   careful   examination  shows 
that   R  merely  gives   an   abridgement. 
Thus  out  of   forty-three  references  to 
and  quotations  from  Plato  Comicus  R 
gives    only    nine.     Again,  out    of  forty 
readings  accepted  by  Dindorf  from  the 
scholia  in   the  extant  eleven   plays,    R 
omits    nineteen ;    and,   if  we  omit   the 
Tlicsmoplwriazusae,   of  which    the  only 
MSS.  are  R  and  a  copy  of  it,  R  omits 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  out  of  twenty- 
nine.      It   is  unfortunate  that   Ruther- 
ford's recension  sometimes  obscures  the 
process    of    abridgement.       Thus,    on 
Nub.  17,  O  and  the   Aldine  have  two 
explanations,    introduced     respectively 
by  r;TOi  oTi  and  17  on.     R  has  the  first, 
but  omits  the  second.     Rutherford  in 
his  text  omits  the  tjtoi  of  the  MS.,  thus 
obscuring     a    valuable     indication     of 
abridgement.     He  practically  edited  an 
abridgement  as  if  it  were  the  original. 
Dr.  White's  edition  is  free  from  this  in 
regard  to  R.     He  makes  V  the  basis  of 
his  edition,  giving  a  full  transcript  of  it, 
and  collations  of  the  other  MSS.  and 
the     Aldine,    and     occasionally    other 
authorities.     There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  I  regret  that  the  editor 
has  not  given  us  fuller  knowledge.     He 
attributes  the  writing  of  the  scholia  in 
V  to  the  fourth  scribe,  but  many  cor- 
rections, additions,  and  erasions  to  the 
first  scribe  or  'supervisor';  yet  he  does 
not  indicate  the  difference  of  hands  in 
the  transcript,  and  in  the  collation  uses 
'  Vv '  to  denote  a  correction  by  either 
scribe.     Again,  in  one  respect  this  re- 
production of  V  is  inferior  to  Ruther- 
ford's of  R.     Abbreviations  are  frequent 
in  both  MSS.,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  often    useful  for   restoring  the  text, 
since  two  words  quite  different  when 
written  in  full  were  often  very  alike  and 
confused  when  written  with  abbrevia- 
tions.    In    this    respect    Dr.    White's 
edition  is  inferior  to  Rutherford's;  he 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  occurrence  of 
abbreviations,    whereas    Rutherford    in 
his  transcript  of  R  prints  all  abbrevia- 
tions in  a  different  type.      However,  his- 
transcript  of  V  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  means  of  study  of  the  scholia,  espe- 
cially for  those  students  who  have  not 
access  to  the  facsimile  of  V  published 
in  1902. 

The  transcript  of  V  and   collations 
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and  the  editor's  text  and  notes  extend 
to  p.  303,  and  refer  only  to  the  '  old 
scholia.'  Pp.  305  to  318  contain 
'  supplementary  notes  in  Codices  T,  E, 
M,  U,  C,  and  the  Princeps.'  These 
notes  are  given  unedited,  and  even  so 
are  incomplete.  The  editor  says  he 
omits  'longish  solitary  notes  in  the 
Princeps,  including  the  Triclinian  metri- 
cal commentary.'  Thus  on  verse  i  a 
long  note,  extending  to  seven  lines  in 
Dindorfs  edition  and  nine  in  Diibner's, 
appears  in  Dr.  White's  merely  as  '  >; 
e'ladecTK  .  .  .  /neTci  rCov  p^d  .  .  .  vevevKvla 
P  ;'  while  another  Greek  note  at  the 
end,  described  by  Dindorf  as  '  Gl.  Br.,' 
with  similar  notes  on  lines  2,  4,  and  5, 
he  does  not  even  mention.  This  is 
surely  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
venient mode  of  editing  the  scholia. 
He  refers  the  reader  for  the  other  scholia 
to  Dindorfs  or  Diibner's  edition.  This 
is  all  very  well,  but  these  large  editions 
are  expensive,  and  at  least  one  is  out  of 
print  and  inaccessible  except  to  readers 
with  access  to  the  few  libraries  contain- 
ing them.  Dr.  White's  edition  is  expen- 
sive; if  he  edits  the  scholia  of  each  play 
similar!}-,  the  cost  at  the  same  rate  will 
be  about  £6 ;  and  it  is  natural  for  the 
reader  who  buys  a  book  entitled  The 
Scholia  on  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes,  to 
infer  that  it  contains  the  whole,  not 
only  a  part,  of  the  scholia,  and  not  to 
expect  that  he  must  buy  also  earlier 
editions  contaming  the  scholia  of  all 
the  plays.  In  Dindorfs  and  Diibner's 
editions  the  scholia  of  Tzetzes  (twelfth 
century),  Thomas  and  Triclinius  (four- 
teenth century),  and  Musurus  (fifteenth 
century)  form  a  large  proportion. 
Even  Dr.  White  allows  some  value  to 
Tzetzes'  text  of  the  old  scholia ;  and 
Thomas  and  Triclinius  were  familiar 
with  them,  and  had  access  to  older  texts 
than  r  and  E,  our  next  oldest  MSS.  to 
R  and  V,  and  these  scholars  assume  the 
older  scholia  as  a  base.  If  Dr.  White 
had  given  us  their  scholia,  we  should 
at  least  have  had  a  useful  collection  of 
facts,  checking  Dindorfs  statements  as 
to  the  Aldine,  which  are  not  always 
correct,  and  enabling  us  to  form  our 
own  estimate  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
scholia  given.  This  would  have  been 
much  more  useful  than  printing  all  his 
verbatim  collation  of  G,  a  MS.  \\hich 


he  admits  to  be  a  copy  of  V.  The 
fact  is  that,  as  Rutherford  made  the 
mistake  of  unduly  worshipping  the 
scholia  of  R,  Dr.  White  has  made 
the  mistake  of  unduly  worshipping  those 
of  V.  He  says  (p.  Ixxix),  'Tampering 
with  the  traditional  text  of  the  scholia 
does  not  begin  until  the  twelfth  century ;' 
but  this  is  a  mere  assertion,  of  which  he 
gives  no  proof.  It  is  also  untrue  ;  for 
R  in  the  tenth  century  is  constantly 
tampering  with  them.  Dr.  White 
himself  says  (p.  Ixxviii)  that  he  fol- 
lowed no  discoverable  principle  of  selec- 
tion, and  that  his  procedure  necessitated 
a  certain  amount  of  rewriting.  More- 
over, in  the  later  MSS.  and  the  Aldine, 
which  certainly  deserves  as  much  con- 
sideration as  a  MS.,  especially  for  the 
scholia,  the  authority  is  sometimes 
given  (oi/TO)  At8L'/i09,  //Wto?  K.r.X.),  but 
as  a  rule  the  commentary,  including 
the  old,  is  a  whole,  and  in  this  case 
distinction  of  what  is  old  and  what  is 
new  is  by  no  means  easy.  Dr.  White 
thinks  he  has  found  a  solution  by 
assuming  that  practically  only  what  is 
in  V  is  old,  and  hence  the  principle  of 
his  edition  is  to  give  a  transcript  of  V, 
with  a  text  based  on  this  and  the 
variants  of  the  other  MSS.,  the  Princeps, 
and  occasionally  quotations  in  Suidas 
and  elsewhere.  Practically  all  addi- 
tions in  later  MSS.  he  treats  as  later, 
and  either  relegates  to  the  '  supple- 
mentary notes '  or  omits  altogether. 
Where  we  have  to  depend,  not  on 
direct  statements,  but  on  internal  evi- 
dence, apart  from  the  question  of  style, 
with  which  he  rarely  deals,  one  of  the 
most  useful  modes  of  deciding  is  the 
consideration  of  the  position  of  a  given 
part  of  a  note  in  a  manuscript,  so  that 
we  may  see  how  far  it  is  appropriate 
there.  He  does  not  allow  his  readers 
even  this  evidence.  If  he  records  any 
supplementary  matter  to  V  in  other 
MSS.  or  P,  he  merely  gives  it  with  a 
lemma,  without  stating  whether  it 
occurs  before,  after,  or  in  the  middle  of 
what  he  has  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
V's  text,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  in  place  in  its  context  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  pity  that,  instead  of  assuming  V 
to  be  so  superior  to  the  other  evidence, 
he  has  not  given  some  attempt  at 
estimating  the  value  of  V's  text  in  re- 
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lation  to  that  of  the  rest ;  for,  though  I 
agree  with  liim  that  R's  text  of  the 
scholia  is  inferior  to  V's  in  complete- 
ness, I  think  he  has  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Rutherford,  and  %alued  R 
too  little;  for,  where  R  has  copied  the 
whole  note,  I  think  R  is  far  oftener 
superior  to  V  than  Dr.  White  allows. 

On  pp.  civ  to  ex  he  gives  300  new 
conjectures,  an  unusually  large  number, 
mostly  by  himself,  but  some  by  other 
scholars,  especially  Professors  Capps, 
Gulick,  Jackson,  Wright,  and  Dr.  Cary. 
When  collating  the  original  MSS.  for 
the  .-1  charnians,  I  found  that  they  showed 
much  less  respect  to  the  scholia  than 
the  text,  as  regards  individual  diver- 
gences of  their  own,  while  there  are 
more  variations  in  Suidas  also  for  the 
scholia  than  for  the  text  ;  and,,  as  these 
tendencies  seem  largely  the  case  in  the 
Birds  also  (though  in  this  edition  the 
variations  of  Suidas  are  often  omitted), 
we  may  expect  more  conjectural  read- 
ings in  the  scholia.  But  the  difficulty 
about  many  of  these  conjectures  is  that 
it  is  hard  to  prove  that  they  are  more 
than  possibilities.  Some  cases  are 
certain,  e.g.  zqz  KapovoXef;  for  xapa- 
•7r6\€t9.  In  deference  to  the  note  on 
141.  2,  '  ov]  om.  MSS.,'  I  was  going  to 
add  the  necessity  of  restoring  ov  in  this 
line  ;  but,  on  turning  to  the  collation,  I 
find  that  the  editor  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  R  already  has  ov.  The  editor 
has  improved  the  text  in  various  places, 
e.g.  501  for  Dindorfs  ■nai^a<;  he  restores 
7r€cra?  from  V,  F,  E.  Some  cannot  be 
called  more  than  possible,  e.g.  276 
a0pofjLo<;  for  uKpaTov<; ;  Others  can  only 
be  called  improbable,  e.g.  the  omission 
of /iovo)?  in  505,  found  in  R.  F,  Aldine, 
due  to  excessive  respect  for  V.  In  503 
7rpocrKv\i6fievo<;,  the  reading  in  the  text, 
is  due  to  the  Aldine  (not  R,  as  Ruther- 
ford says)  ;  it  is  better  to  keep  irpo-  with 
the  MSS.  (c/.  -rrpoKvkivheladat.,  required 
by  metre  in  501)  ;  there  is  no  point  in 
TTpoa-. 

As  regards  the  collations,  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  previous  edi- 
tions. The  editor  claims  to  have  given 
them  in  full,  as  well  as  a  complete 
transcript  of  W  He  does  not  state 
whether  he  has  made  them  from  the 
originals  or  photographs  (or  facsimiles). 
This  is  not  unimportant,  because,  as  I 


have  found  by  experience,  the  original 
MSS.  are  more  useful,  both  as  to  the 
reading  and  as  to  the  hand  ;  as  to  the 
hand,  for  example,  cases  in  doubt  from 
the  best  photographs  can  be  often 
settled  at  once  by  a  different  colour  in 
the  original.  I  have  tested  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  White's  collations  in  lines  1-50 
and  501-550  by  a  careful  comparison 
with  the  facsimiles  of  R  and  V,  and 
partly  with  the  Aldine,  and  have  gener- 
ally found  them  very  accurate.  As  to 
R,  he  is  more  correct  than  Rutherford 
on  4  in  assigning  to  it  rov  instead  of 
Tr)v,  and  in  503  TrpoKvXiufievo^  instead  of 
TTpoa- ;  but  on  505,  where  R  certainly 
has  KOKvarji,  he  \\  rongly  attributes  to  it 
KOKKVffrj  (Rutherford  kokvci}).  As  to  V, 
I  have  noted  a  few  inaccuracies  :  on 
510  aeT09  for  at6T09 ;  515.  2  a/ero?  for 
aXeTo'; ;  521  (first)  irepid-KTOvcn  for  -aiv  ; 
521  (second)  i^f/i.eo-ei,  correction  77  above 
omitted ;  530  the  first  ^\t^d^ovTe<; 
should  be  l3\ifid^ove(;.  .\s  Suidas  is  so 
important  for  the  restoration  of  the 
scholia,  and  is  older  than  any  complete 
manuscript  except  R  and  perhaps  V,  it 
is  a  pity  Dr.  White  has  not  stated  his 
evidence  more  fully  and  carefully  :  e.g. 
on  533,  where  Suidas  s.  ^uttov  alX<f>iov 
has  7]BvocrfjLov,  he  credits  him  with  j;Sv- 
u(rp.o<;,  and  on  539  he  omits  to  assign 
to  him  ;;^aXe7r(UTaToii?  X6yov<;.  His  tran- 
script of  V,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  inferior  to  Rutherford's  of 
R  in  regard  to  abbreviations,  which 
Rutherford  prints  in  a  different  type, 
whereas  he  prints  all  alike,  which  is 
often  misleading  to  the  reader,  since 
often  words  written  with  abbreviations 
may  be  alike  and  confused,  which  have 
no  resemblance  in  full ;  e.g.  on  521  he 
prints  a&iji'aiov  without  comment,  but 

e 
V  has  only  a,  and  irpvTaveia),  but  V  has 

vpu.  On  521,  following  Dindorf,  he 
prints  Bia8€^ufievo<;  ttjv  fSaa-iXetav , 
wrongly  accenting  ^aaiXeiav  in  the 
sense  of '  kingdom.' 

I  do  not  think  a  reviewer  does  justice 
to  a  book  who  merely  points  out  its 
defects  and  merits  in  which  it  is  lacking. 
It  is  true  that  this  edition  only  deals 
with  part  of  the  scholia  of  the  Ave%,  not 
with  all,  as  a  reader  of  the  title  would 
expect ;  the  collations  are  occasionally 
inaccurate,  and    the  text  suffers   from 
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the  editor  not  having  examined  closely 
enough  the  interrelations  of  the  MSS., 
the  Aldine,  and  quotations,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  assigns  consider- 
ably too  much  weight  to  the  evidence 
of  V  alone,  while  I  fear  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  300  new  readings  pro- 
posed can  only  be  regarded  as  possible 
rather  than  proved ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  given  us  a  far  fuller  and 
more  learned  edition  of  the  scholia  of 
the   Aves    than    has    been    previously 


attempted  for  any  play  of  Aristophanes, 
with  fuller  collations  of  the  MSS.,  and  a 
very  useful  reproduction  of  V  in  full ; 
he  has  also  given  a  long  and  learned 
introduction  on  the  old  Greek  com- 
mentary, containing  many  facts  which 
will  be  new  to  most  readers ;  and  I 
congratulate  Dr.  White  on  having  given 
to  the  world  a  learned  edition  which 
will  long  be  indispensable  to  all  serious 
students  of  the  scholia  of  Aristophanes. 
Richard  T.  Elliott. 


HOMER  AND  HISTORY. 


Homer  and  History.  By  Walter  Leaf. 
Pp.  375,  with  maps,  g"  x  6".  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.     12s.  net. 

Dr.  Leaf  has  proved  in  his  Troy  that 
the  Trojan  War  is  a  historical  fact. 
.\s  the  effect  of  this  is  to  confirm  the 
tradition  in  its  most  vital  point,  he  feels 
justified  in  using  it  as  a  guide  in  further 
tests  of  the  historical  value  of  the 
Homeric  record.  To  the  process  of 
ascertaining  how  much  of  the  accumu- 
lations with  which  this  good  solid 
foundation  is  now  overlaid  is  spurious 
accretion,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
to  the  initial  stage  of  it,  the  present 
volume  is  devoted. 

After  making  his  position  clear  on 
certain  preliminary  points.  Dr.  Leaf 
provides,  in  a  chapter  on  the  Coming 
of  the  Achaeans,  an  interesting  and 
vivid  sketch  of  their  appropriation  of 
Greece  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  taken 
place,  and  then  turns  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  task.  This  brings  him  at  once 
to  consideration  of  the  two  Catalogues 
in  the  second  //('a^,  as  documents  which 
are  at  least  ostensibly  historical.  The 
Trojan  Catalogue  he  has  already  ac- 
cepted as  part  of,  or  founded  on,  the 
genuine  tradition.  In  regard  to  the 
Greek,  he  comes  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. He  resuscitates  the  view  of 
Niese  and  others  that  it  does  not  suit 
the  Iliad,  and  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed for  it,  shows  that  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  rest  of  the  poem  and 
from  the  Odyssey,  and  exhibits  the 
divergence  at  length  in  regard  to  the 
Boeotians,    (who,    as    others    have    re- 


marked, do  little  in  the  War  worthy  of 
the  tantus  hiatus  of  their  introduction), 
and  to  the  dominions  of  Peleus,  Odys- 
seus and  Agamemnon.  The  Cataloguer, 
as  he  is  called,  is  found  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  court  tradition.  He 
has  cut  about  and  rearranged  these 
areas,  with  the  objects  of  legitimating 
the  old  tribal  system,  of  giving  to  later 
Greece  the  share  in  the  Troica  which 
belonged  to  the  Achaeans  alone,  and  of 
consolidating  the  elements  of  his  day 
into  a  single  nation.  He  succeeded 
only  in  producing  a  fictitious  state  of 
Greece  which  never  existed.  His  Cata- 
logue must  be  a  late  development,  which 
originated  in  a  later  world  of  new  ideas. 
It  has  been  '  faked  '  into  the  Iliad  from 
a  poem,  presumably  the  work  of  the 
Cataloguer,  describing  a  review  at 
Aulis. 

The  volume  ends  with  chapters  on 
the  Fusion  of  Races  and  the  Achaean 
Epos.  An  Appendix  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  lively  reprobation  of  a 
recent  exposition  of  the  Catalogue,  and 
of  some  anti-Dbrpfeldian  views  on 
Leukas-Ithaka. 

The  assault  on  the  Catalogue  is  the 
most  formidable  that  that  much  as- 
saulted document  has  yet  had  to  meet, 
and  it  is  too  comprehensive  for  full 
notice  here.  The  Homeric  geographer 
will  doubtless  have  much  to  say  in  reply. 
On  the  literary  side,  a  good  deal  of  the 
matter  in  the  indictment  is  familiar, 
and  the  answer  will  be  as  before.  Niese 
himself  lived  to  see  and  confess  that  a 
number  of  his  conclusions  could  not 
stand.     They  were,  of  course,  largely 
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due  to  the  Zeitgeist.  There  is  much 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  the 
Catalogue  was  not  Boeotian  in  origin 
and  never  a  work  by  itself.  And  forty 
years  of  fruitful  archaeolouical  enquiry 
have  only  served  to  strengthen  the  view, 
urged  by  Dr.  Monro  in  a  paper  that  is 
classic,  that  its  contents  are  genuine 
ancientry.  It  was  Messrs.  Wace  and 
Thompson,  fresh  from  their  explora- 
tions, who  said  that  Niese's  views  on 
the  Thessalian  section  implied  that  the 
Cataloguer  was  a  fool,'  and  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  reconcile  Dr.  Leaf's  conclu- 
sions regarding  him  with  archaeological 
discoveries.  These  prove  that  the  Cata- 
loguer has  given  an  accurate  account 
of  prehistoric  Thessaly,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  shown,  in  a  striking  paper  which 
Dr.  Leaf  does  not  appear  to  notice, 
that  his  enumeration  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  limits  of  Mycenaean 
Greece.  This  is  surely  strange  if  his 
floruit  was  as  late  as  nov.-  suggested. 
Dr.  Leaf  does  not  expressly  repeat  his 
old  belief  that  the  Cataloguer  composed 
for  the  Cycle,  but  he  seems  to  go  further 
and  to  make  him  contemporary  with 
the  Logographers,  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose he  would  have  any  more  know- 
ledge of  prehistoric  Greece  than  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  had. 
cnrXoiKoi  01  upyaloi.  He  would  describe 
the  Greece  he  knew,  and  that  he  did 
know  it  intimately  his  Catalogue  abun- 
dantly shows.  But  instead,  eKVKa  ttjv 
'E\\(/8a.  With  fine  audacitw  almost, 
as  Gemoll  once  said  of  him,  with  malevo- 
lence, he  produced  a  mere  fiction,  and 
one  which,  in  spite  of  its  novelty  and 
its  disregard  of  the  tradition,  rose,  and 
rose  at  once,  to  canonical  authority, 
after  securing  incorporation  in  the  great 
national  poem  of  Greece.  Add  to  this 
that  the  individual  who  '  faked  '  into 
the  Iliad  this  fiction  which  fits  the 
Mycenaean  world  so  well  did  his  work 
badly,  as  late  intruders  were  wont  to 
do,  and  the  ne\\-  theory  becomes  hard 
to  accept.  It  will  get  no  support  from 
the  language  of  the  Catalogue. 

And  two  general  remarks  on  the  proof 
may  be  added.     It  is  surely  unsafe,  to 

'  Prehistoric  Thessaly,  2540.,  which  seems  to 
be  the  reference  Dr.  Leaf  had  lost.  He  himself 
writes  the  Cataloguer  down  'criminal  '  as  well 
as  fool. 
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say  the  least  of  it,  when  basing  infer- 
ences on  physical  conditions,  to  assume 
that  these  were  in  Mycenaean  days  just 
what  they  are  now  or  were  in  classical 
times.  Can  we  be  sure  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  sea-bed  off  the  coast  of  the 
Plain  of  Argos  was  3,000  years  ago  as 
unfavourable  to  navigation  as  it  is  now? 
Or  again,  can  we  argue  from  absence 
of  water-supply,  or  from  the  stony  nature 
of  districts  in  these  days  ?  One  must 
surely  think  of  the  Greece  of  the 
Achaeans  as  almost  a  virgin  area,  with 
more  forest  and  with  springs  and  run- 
ning water  more  abundant  most  of  the 
year  than  in  later  times.  Denudation 
of  slopes  and  the  ruin  which  is  the 
certain  result  would  be  only  incipient. 
The  probable  ancient  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  present  plight  may  be 
seen  in  tracts  adjoining  each  other  in 
some  parts  of  the  modern  world.  And 
secondly,  surely  too  much  is  always 
made  of  enclaves.  These  are  common 
enough.  In  British  India  there  are 
localities  where  there  is  an  absolute 
jumble  of  jurisdictions,  and  the  com- 
mixture is  a  legacy  from  just  such  a 
period  of  commotion  as  was  that  of  the 
Achaean  settlement. 

For  the  rest,  nihil  est  simul  inventum 
etper/ectum,  and  the  argument  often 
leaves  the  impression  that  conclusions 
are  drawn  too  hastily.  The  discussion 
which  issues  in  the  elimination  of 
Homeric  Corinth  require;?  us  to  con- 
cede a  good  deal.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Dr.  Leaf  ventures  on  a  prediction  to 
help  us  to  believe — rd  xev  Of6<;  jj  reXe- 
creiiv,  ^  «'  areXear'  e"T).^  .\11  will  not 
agree  that  the  inference  from  the  terms 
of  the  references  in  the  Catalogue  to 
Philoctetes  and  Protesilaus  is  incon- 
testably  self-evident.  It  may  be  that 
Thucydides  was  wriggling  out  of  a 
difficulty  about  the  Boeotians,  but  the 
difficulty  was  caused  by  his  own  rash 
chronological  venture.  The  inference 
from  another  phrase,  Tvxv^e  'yap  epxo- 
p^vrj  vr)v<i,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
interpretation  which  some  would  give 
it.     In  other  places  relevant  matter  is 

'  The  prediction  is  that  Mycenaean  remains 
will  never  be  discovered  at  Corinth.  I  now  note 
that  the  Classiial  Journal  for  January  reports 
that  'a  Mycenaean  site  of  inuch  promise'  h?  . 
been  found. 
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overlooked,  as  Od.  i.  194,  which  is  an 
obstacle  to  reasoning  alsout  the  track 
of  Mentes,  who  may  obviously  have 
gone  out  of  his  way,  and  xiv.  339,  in 
the  account  of  a  voyage  from  Thespro- 
tia.  And  so  on.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  somewhat  hazardous  speeding  over 
thin  ice.  Two  other  matters  deserve 
fuller  mention. 

The  first  is  the  familiar  Leukas- 
Ithaka  controversy.  It  is  part  of  Dr. 
Leaf's  case  that  S.  Maura  is  Homer's 
Ithaka,  but  that  can  never  be  proved 
now.  All  the  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  fails  to  convince.  His  sur- 
vey of  the  '  larger  considerations '  is 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
old  difficulties  in  regard  to  Thiaki. 
But  a  plaintiff  in  ejectment  cannot  rely 
on  the  weakness  of  the  opposing  title. 
Beaii  possidcntcs,  and  he  must  show  a 
better  one  himself  That  the  Leuka- 
dists  cannot  do.  They  rely  greatly  on 
Arkoudi  with  its  twin  havens ;  but 
Arkoudi  is  really  the  rock  on  which  the 
hypothesis  breaks.  Professor  Manly, 
who  inspected  the  havens  after  hearing 
Dorpfeld  expound  his  ca=e,  would  none 
of  them.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  anyone 
before  Dorpfeld  to  think  or  speak  of 
Arkoudi  as  '  in  a  strait '  between  Thiaki 
and  S.  Maura  ?  Would  it  occur  to  any 
stranger  to  the  controversy  now  ?  And 
then  the  fantastic  tricks  the  Leukadists 
have  played.  Dorpfeld,  said  Wilamo- 
witz,  ignoriert  ebcn  allc  Granimatik,  alle 
Kritih,  allc  Geschichic.  Witness  the 
jugglmg  with  7rop0fi6<;  and  iroXvlSevO^';, 
or  that  impossible  voyage  outside  Cefa- 
lonia,  or  the  Dorian  thrust,  of  which 
there  is  admittedly  no  evidence,  which 
drove  the  people  of  Leukas  only  a  few 
miles  away,  but  which  must  be  assumed 
in  order  to  complete  the  theory.  Nor 
does  Dr.  Leaf  help  the  cause  by  his 
quite  new  translation  of  e«:a?  vijacai'  in 
Athene's  advice  to  Telemachus,  viz. 
'  clear  of  islands.'  It  would  be  strange 
advice  to  a  voyager  at  any  time — (never 
mind  shoals  or  currents  or  headlands, 
but  do)  keep  clear  of  islands  ;  to  a  man 
about  to  sail  to  Vlicho  in  S.  Maura, 
past  one  archipelago  and  through 
another,  it  would  be  very  puzzling. 
As  a  piece  of  positive  evidence,  a  point 
is  made  of  the  impossibility  of  ferrying 
cattle   from    Thiaki    to   the  mainland. 


But  Engel  tells  us  that  4,500  head 
are  still  taken  over  every  year  in  ve- 
gcliniissigem  Fdhrenbetrieb.  Dorpfeld's 
notion  is  weak  support  for  further 
hvpotheses. 

i  he  other  matter  is  Dr.  Leaf's  own 
discovery,  that  by  Taphos  the  poet 
means,  not  Meganisi  or  Kalamo  or 
Dragonera,  as  others  have  thought,  but 
Corfu.  It  is  a  very  attractive  theory, 
persuasively  stated,  but  there  is  much  to 
question.  We  are  to  suppose  that  with 
the  west,  '  towards  the  gloom,'  though 
there  was  Mycenaean  influence  there, 
there  was  no  trade.  As  trade  did  not 
follow  the  flag  in  this  case,  it  must  have 
been  prevented.  V>y  whom  ?  Obviously 
by  some  power  in  Corfu,  past  which,  it 
is  hastily  assumed,  all  trade  must  have 
gone.  Now  the  Taphians  of  Homer 
are  to  Dr.  Leaf  a  great  maritime  people, 
capable  of  just  such  a  domination  over 
Achaean  movements,  so  they  must  be 
placed  in  Corfu.  But  the  poet  and 
archaeologists  alike  show  that  there 
was  intercourse  with  the  west.^  And 
Agamemnon,  who  to  Dr.  Leaf  is  '  no 
mere  primus  inter  pares '  but  '  supreme 
monarch  of  Greece,'  would  never  have 
tolerated  this  exclusion  from  Italy  and 
Sicily,  while  the  excluders  themselves 
roamed  at  will  through  the  great  em- 
peror's waters  and  along  his  coasts  and 
far  beyond.  And  if  the  Achaeans  had 
been  barred  via  Corfu,  they  would  surely 
have  gone  direct.  Such  a  voyage  would 
be  a  short  one  compared  with  one  of 
five  days  across  the  open  sea  from  Crete 
to  the  Nile.  Further,  the  indications 
in  the  epic  are  exaggerated.  These  do 
not  raise  the  Taphians'  operations  to 
the  level  of  what  has  been  called'  inter- 
national piracy.'  They  were  simple 
freebooters,  like  all  their  neighbours, 
including  Odysseus  himself.  Then  the 
narrative  of  Athene- Mentes'  visit  to 
Telemachus  is  made  to  support  the  new 
theory,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  old  view.  The  Ephyre  mentioned 
was  probably  not  the  Thesprotian,  but 
the  Elean  ;  Merry  and  Riddell  state  the 
relevant  considerations.     That  Temese 


'  With  Tempsa,  for  instance,  as  argued  below, 
and  see  Od  xx.  383.  It  seems  quite  an  ordinary 
thing  to  kidnap  a  man  and  sell  him  across  the 
seas  to  the  Sikels  '  for  a  good  price.' 
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was  Tamassos  in  Cyprus  is  against  the 
evidence.  The  names  cannot  be  re- 
garded offhand  as  identical,  by  any 
means,  .^gain,  Tamassos  is  in  the  very 
middle  of  Cyprus,  and  a  Taphian  could 
no  more  speak  of  '  sailing  o\er  the  sea 
to  Tamassos  for  copper '  than  a  captain 
of  Riga  of  sailing  to  Leeds  for  woollens. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  eV  iiWodpoov^ 
(ivOpwTTovf;  would  have  been  used  in 
those  days  of  Cyprus  ;  it  certainly  could 
of  Temesa  (orTempsa)in  Italy.  Author- 
ities tell  of  .Mycenaean  colonisation  in 
Cyprus,  and  Od.  xvii.  443  is,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  has  observed,  a  significant 
line.  -And  Strabo,  who  no  doubt  relied 
on  Posidonius,  who  knew  W.  Europe, 
decides  for  Tempsa.  There  were  copper 
workings  there,  and  Mosso  quotes  a 
modern  geologist  in  confirmation.  Much 
interest  attaches.  Dr.  Leaf  thinks,  to 
the  cargo  of  iron  in  the  story,  but  his 
inferences  seem  to  be  too  liberal.  There 
was  doubtless  a  centre  of  distribution 
up  the  .Adriatic,  but  Dorpfeld  is  said  to 
have  discovered  iron  in  Acarnania.  The 
epithet  010(01' is  against  unwrought  metal, 
the  quantity  would  certainly  be  small, 
for  a  little  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
purchase  of  copper,  and  it  might,  as  has 
been  (observed,  have  been  acquired  by 
piracj'.  Then  there  is  the  ancient 
belief  that  Corfu  was  the  Scheria  of 
the  Oi^yssey.  Berard's  demonstration 
of  their  identity,  which  Dr.  Leaf 
dismisses  with  few  words,  is  over- 
whelmingly strong,  and  has  not  been 
invalidated  by  Champault's  extrava- 
ganza. Dr.  Leaf  further  suggests  that 
Scheria  is  a  fairy-land,  and  that  Homer 
is  describing  the  lost  island,  .-Atlantis, 
'  built  to  music,'  like  Camelot,  on 
memories  of  Minoan  Crete.  But  the 
discrepancies  between  Homer's  picture 
and  the  archaeologists'  reconstruction 
are  serious,  and  what  is  the  fairyism  of 
Phaeacia  compared  with  its  humanness  ? 
Thucydides  tells  us  the  Corcyraeans 
believed  themselves  descended  from  the 
Phaeacians,  there  is  never  a  word  in 
literature  about  this  former  Taphian 
thalassocracy,  and  the  name  adhered  to 
the  islands  between  Leukas  and  Acar- 
nania. 

But,  whatever  one's  opinion  may  be 
on  individual  points  in  the  book,  there 
is  no  question  that  it  is  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  Homer,  and  one  for 


which  Homerists  of  all  shades  of  creed 
will  be  very  grateful.  Dr.  Leaf  is  clear, 
bold  and  independent  in  investigation, 
selects  for  discussion  the  things  that 
matter,  and  writes  with  delightful  fresh- 
ness. The  method  is  unimpeachable  ; 
'  Homer  from  Homer,' supplemented  by 
archaeological  results  and  the  facts  of 
geography, with  no  room  for  the  myriad 
imaginings  too  often  indulged  in.  And 
one  is  glad  to  infer  from  a  number  of 
indications  that  there  is  more  to  follow, 
the  ultimate  object  being  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  formula  of  reconciliation  for 
extreme  views  on  the  Homeric  Question. 
Dr.  Leafs  own  prepossessions  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  poems  are  left  aside 
for  the  present.  Resurgent,  and  his 
readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  far 
his  recent  researches  have  modified  or 
confirmed  them.  The  old  .\dam  is 
certainly  not  dead.  Meantime,  while 
he  has  given  the  defenders  of  unitv  much 
to  ponder  furiously,  his  view  of  the  value 
of  the  poems  as  history  and  of  their 
geographical  accuracy^  will  be  no  small 
comfort  to  them,  .^nd  they  will  not  be 
sorry  to  see  that  se%-erai '  old  shrovetide 
cocks '  get  shrewd  knocks.  Sa;^enver- 
schiebungen  and  the  Faded  God  surely 
receive  their  quietus.  Prof.  Murray  is 
shown  how  the  Epos  may  be  regarded 
as  expurgated  without  having  undergone 
an  expurgative  process.  The  merit  of 
the  anthropologico-mythological  school 
is  duly  acknowledged  and  utilised. 
There  is  '  a  soul  of  truth  in  things 
erroneous.'  Prof.  Kidgeway  and  the 
opponents  of  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Tragedy  are  told  they  may  live  in  peace 
together.  And  finally,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  debt  which  Homer 
owes  to  Mr.  Chadwick'sH^roiV  Age  fully 
recognised. 

The  maps  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  work,  but  the  small  one  of  Corfu 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  on  p.  186 
is  spoiled  by  the  quadruple  coast  line. 
It  would  have  been  a  boon  to  students 
if  the  map  of  Homeric  Greece  (after 
Leaf  and  Dorpfeld)  had  been  made 
complete. 

A.  Shewan. 


'  But  how  the  authorities  on  the  Odyssey 
differ!  Mr.  Thomson  makes  the  wild  assertion 
that  '  it  is  impossible  to  identify  a  single  site 
described  in  the  poem'  (The  Greek  Tradition, 
221). 
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Galeni :  In  Hippocratis  de  Natura  Hoiiii- 
)iis.  In  Hippocratis  de  Victu  Acu- 
toriim.  Dc  Diaeta  Hippocratis  in  Morbis 
Acutis.  Edid.  Jo.  Mewaldt,  Geo. 
Helmreich,  Jo.  Weste.nbergek. 
Pp.  xlvi  +  488.  Lips,  et  Berol.  Aed. 
Teubner,  MCMXIV.     M.  20. 

This,  I  think  the  ninth  vohime  of  the 
series  of  Greek  medical  authors  under- 
taken by  the  Associated  Academies,  is 
the  first  volume  of  Galen.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Galen  are  so  indispensable 
to  the  study  of  Hippocrates  that  they 
must  have  precedence  before  his  other 
works.  The  three  Conmientaries  named 
in  the  title  are  edited  by  Mewaldt, 
Helmreich,  and  Westenberger,  respec- 
tively; scholars  of  experience  and  dis- 
tinction in  this  field  of  learning.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past  Helmreich,  by 
his  revisions  of  Galen's  texts,  has  laid 
medical  scholars  under  great  obliga- 
tions. The  Prolegomena  of  the  three 
editors  occupy  46  pages ;  the  excel- 
lent indexes — i.e.  an  Index  of  Words 
and  one  of  Names  for  each  Commen- 
tary— 106  pages.  At  the  foot  of  each 
page  are  the  cross-reference  notes,  and 
below  these  again  the  variorum  and 
other  textual  notes — all  apparently  most 
accurate  and  complete.  To  appreciate 
the  text  is  more  than  I  am  competent 
to  do,  even  were  it  possible  to  any 
reviewer  to  do  so  offhand.  I  have 
taken  the  humbler  course  of  turning  up 
a  few  crucial  passages,  some  readings 
indicated  as  doubtful  by  the  editors, 
and  some  points  of  substantive  interest ; 
and  on  this  slight  induction  am  more 
than  satisfied.  The  volume  is  hand- 
some in  form  and  well  printed.  If  from 
the  Associated  Academies  we  receive 
the  whole  of  Galen  in  this  form  and 
quality  we  shall  come  into  possession, 
for  the  first  time,  of  a  standard  edition.' 
Some  years  ago  a  few  of  us  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  planned  something  more 
than  this — a  standard  text  with  excursus 
on  the  science,  philosophy,  and  litera- 
ture of  Galen  and  his  times.  Our 
scheme   scarcely   advanced   beyond   in- 

'  I    think   the   orij<ina'.    space   allotment   for 
Galen  was  to  be  thirteen  volumes. 


ception  ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
text  now  provided,  to  construct  an 
historical  and  philosophical  edition  or 
commentary  is  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  tasks  still  open 
to  the  younger  classical  scholarship. 
Galen  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  the 
Alexandrian  tradition  in  science,  phil- 
osophy, and  literature.  In  Pergamus 
he  would  be  taught  by  pupils  of  Quintus 
(Koij/TO?)  the  avi-jp  (ivarofMcooTaTOi;  of 
his  period,  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
Alexandrian  tradition  was  then  carried 
forward. 

The  \'alue  of  the  Commentaries  by 
Galen  upon  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
is  evident  :  partly  in  respect  of  authen- 
ticity, or  rather  of  the  opinions  con- 
cerning authenticity  current  in  the 
second  century ;  partly  of  the  cross- 
lights  thus  thrown  upon  the  history  of 
Medicine  and  the  effects  upon  medi- 
cal tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
partly  again  of  the  interest  which  must 
attach  to  the  criticism  by  one  great 
ancient  of  the  works  of  another.  For 
Scaliger  does  not  do  justice  to  Galen 
when  he  calls  him  '  fimbriam  Hippo- 
cratis.' Accordingly  in  the  Middle  Ages 
these  Commentaries  of  Galen  on  Hippo- 
crates were  in  great  request ;  they 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
medical  curriculum,  and  were  freely 
plundered  by  later  writers,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Arab.  We  must  notwithstanding 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  time  if  not  in 
ideas,  Galen  was  as  far  separated  from 
Hippocrates  as  Lister  from  Roger 
Bacon.  Twice  Galen  made  lists  of 
those  works  of  Hippocrates  on  which 
as  authentic  he  proposed  to  write.^ 

Of  the  Commentaries  the  three  edited 
in  the  present  volume  have  for  con- 
venience alwaj'S  been  conjoined.  The 
extant  MSS.,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  belong  to  the  class  of 
school  copies  which,  passing  from  hand 

=  .See  llberg  in  Afi/s.  Rhcn.,  .\L1\'.,  i88s). 
Galen  proposed  more  than  once  to  write  a 
treatise  on  what  I  may  call  the  ■  Higher 
Criticism'  of  ihe  Hippocratic  Canon;  but,  if 
he  carried  out  his  intention,  the  work  is  lost. 
.Mewaldt  (H-jniies,  Bd.  44,  1909^  thinks  that 
we  possess  certain  fragments  of  it  which  have 
passed  under  other  titles. 
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to   hand,   are    soiled,  tattered,  or  des- 
troyed. 

The  chief  MS.  sources  of  the  first  of 
them,  the  Dc  Xatiira  Hominis,  are  three  : 
that  in  the  Laurentian  Library  (paper), 
despite  certain  imperfections,  is  the 
best ;  the  second,  in  the  \'atican,  from  the 
library  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
comes  next  in  value — both  these  were 
corrected  carelessly  or  not  at  all ;  the 
third,  at  St.  Mark's  (parchment),  from 
the  Bessarion  Library,  is  a  twin  of  that 
in  the  Vatican.  Some  minor  sources 
also,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  described  by 
the  editor  as  useful  to  fill  up  gaps.  In 
the  Laurentian  Library  is  also  an  Arabic 
version,  older  by  two  centuries  than  the 
Greek;  it  is  accurate  enough,  and  if 
cautiously  used,  very  helpful,  but,  lest 
any  mcrac  vcrbosoruvt  Arabiiiii  mnbages 
should  be  taken  as  original,  more 
perilous.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Vatican  (No.  173)  is  a  beautiful 
MS.  fully  and  carefully  corrected  by  an 
unknown  scholar  from  Hippocratic 
sources  now  perished,'  for  the  .Mdine 
Princeps  of  1525,  the  text  of  which  was 
adopted  for  the  Kiihn  editions  (Lipsiae, 
1S21-33),  (see  C.K;  1904,  C.A.).  This 
edition  in  22  vols.  8vo.  has  since  been 
used  as  the  standard  of  reference.  It 
also  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
Corpus  of  Greek  medical  works. ^ 

The  Diet  in  Acute  Diseases  is  a  tract 
of  great  interest,  in  part  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  relations  of  the  Schools 
of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  The  many  MSS. 
sources  are  evidently  all  taken  from  one 
original.  Though  some  MSS.  are  more 
complete  than  others,  the  errors  are  for 
the  most  part  identical.  But  to  de- 
scribe these  copies,  as  Helmreich  of 
course  carefully  does,  is  of  secondary 
importance.  The  third  and  least  im- 
portant commentary  has  for  some  of  us 
the  incidental  attraction  that  it  was 
first,  on  a  Hippocratic  tract  probably 
spurious,  translated  into  Latin  by  John 
Caius,  and  printed  in  unhappy  Louvain.' 

'  Mewaldt  here  refers  to  his  researches  in 
Acta  Acad  Rerol.,  1912,  p.  £96. 

•  Rene  Chartier's  Greco-Latin  edition,  in 
13  vols.  fol.  (1679),  was  also  monumental,  but, 
like  Kuhn's  later  edition,  very  far  from  im- 
peccable. 

'  Joannis  Caii  Hrit.  op.  aliqiiot  et  versiones, 
etc.     Lovanii,  iSS^- 


To  turn  now  from  these  prefaces, 
which  are  simply  bibliographical,  to  the 
tracts  themselves,  I  may  venture  for 
readers  who  may  not  converse  with 
medical  classics  to  add  some  remarks 
on  their  matter.  The  treatise  on  the 
Ndturc  0/  Mini  Galen  regarded  as 
genuine  down  to  jjcj  which,  and  the  rest 
to  the  end,  he  regarded  as  Alexandrian 
interpolation.  Thismay  be,  asLittre  had 
pointed  out ;  but  at  least  it  contains  the 
curious  description  of  the  veins  ($11) 
which  Aristotle  attributed  to  Polybus, 
the  son  in  law  of  Hippocrates.  These 
sections  were  probably  compiled  from 
notes  of  the  Hippocratic  school.  The 
author  defends  the  Coan  doctrine  of 
the  four  humours  against  that  of  the 
development  of  the  universe  from  one 
primary  substance.  In  another  para- 
graph the  doctrine  of  the  'pneuma' 
comes  in.'* 

In  view  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
scientific  foresight  of  the  Ionian  philoso- 
phers I  am  tempted  from  this  treatise 
to  cite  the  following  chance  passage  : 

ov  yap  av  fieivete  (6  eVtai/ro?)  rovTetov 
ovBev  ovBeva  "Xfiovov  civev  TrdvTWv  tcoi' 
eveovTWV  iv  Ta>B€  tw  Koafiw,  aW  et  kv 
ri  ye  eVXiTTOt  ttcivt'  av  ttcparicrden)  •  utto 
yap  T»5?  avrerjt;  avdyKi}'i  TrdvTa  ^vveaTrjKe 
Te  Kal  jpe^erai  vtt'  a\X»;\£oi'  • 

De  Nat.  Horn.  7. 

which  seems  to  me  to  reveal  a  rare 
foresight  into  the  conservation  of  matter 
and  energy. 

Little  less  remarkable  perhaps  is  the 
scientific  insight  of  the  Ionian  mind 
in  its  grasp  of  the  relations  of  disease  to 
health,  of  pathology  to  physiology; 
health  being  a  balance  of  those  func- 
tions which  in  their  discords  we  call 
disease.^  In  this  viesv  disease  is  not  a 
separable  entity,  daemonic  or  other ; 
the  rules  of  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  health  are  funda- 
mental in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
This  true  conception  pervades  the  more 
weighty  and  authentic  treatises  of  the 
Hippocratic    school,    and    is   manifest 

*  See  this  Review,  1896,  Vol.  X.,  C.  A. 

'^  .'\s  set  forth,  for  instance,  in  the  treatise 
on  .iiiiiciil  Medicine,  where  the  author  urges, 
also  the  study  of  the  nature  of  things  (toC  avBpa- 
vov  and  roii  iiivTot)  rather  than  of  hypothesis. 
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in  the  De  Victu  Aciitormn.  It  would 
seem  that  before  Hippocrates  the  diet 
in  acute  diseases  had  followed  no  rule. 
Galen  notes  the  many  digressions  of 
this  treatise.  He  also  compares  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  Cnidian  Sen- 
tences, a  work  novv  lost,  with  the  Coan. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  controversy  I  may  say  briefly  that, 
according  to  the  Hippocratic  school, 
the  Cnidians  lost  themselves  in  minute 
subdivision  of  diseases,  whereas  the 
Coans  viewed  the  marches  of  disease 
more  broadly,  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
issues — as  prognosis  in  fact.  The 
Cnidian  method  was  apt  to  lose  itself 
in  superficial  or  accidental  details.  In 
our  own  times  we  recognise  every  day 
these  two  classes  of  observers — the 
class  which,  as  conspicuously  in  the 
Churches,  has  an  acute  and  anxious  eye 
to  differences,  not  always  discerning 
the  facts  which  matter  from  those  which 
do  not ;  and  the  class  which  is  disposed 
to  a  more  comprehensive  outlook.  But 
of  course  neither  class  can  hold  all  the 
field.  The  Coan  school  was,  in  its  own 
time,  justified  in  its  large  practical  and 
sensible  survey  of  disease ;  but  now, 
armed  as  we  are  with  instruments  of 
precision  and  with  the  method  and 
results  of  e.xperiment,  we  can  more 
fruitfully  devote  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  varieties  without  losing  grip  of  the 
more  universal.  However,  Galen  may 
have  made  too  much  of  these  rival  dif- 
ferences ;  for  the  style  in  which  Hippo- 
crates brings  disease  before  us  is  not 
only  broad  in  outline,  but   is  masterly 


also  in  characterhtic  details — '  groupes 
avec  art,'  as  Littre  says.  I  need  not 
remind  the  reader  that  Plato,  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  great  medical  contemporary, 
was  also  a  master  of  the  larger  concep- 
tions.^ The  '  ataxy  '  of  which  here  and 
there  Galen  accuses  Hippocrates  lies  in 
rhetorical  order  and  phrase  rather  than 
in  inconsistency  of  main  ideas.  The 
modern  style  of  Galen  is  very  different 
from  the  austere  and  pregnant  style  of 
the  ancient  author.  It  was  in  this 
respect  that  Littre  found  Hippocrates 
difficult  to  translate.  But  what  a  noble 
style  it  is  :  apparent  even  in  such  a  scrap 
as  this,  which  happens  now  to  fall  under 
my  eye — 

KaiToi  aa>ri]pi}]v  i)  ffdvaTOv  <f>epei  yiyvwa- 
KOfieva  f)  dyvoovfjisva  ra  roiavra. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  note  a  remark 
of  some  domestic  interest.  Galen  points 
out  that  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it 
appears  that  few  private  houses  had  the 
arrangements  for  a  bath  ;  the  proper 
attendants,  the  means  of  heating  with- 
out annoyance  from  smoke,  and  abun- 
dance of  water  were  wanting.  It  would 
seem  that  for  a  bath  in  a  private  house 
hot  water  had  to  be  fetched  from  else- 
where. 

Cl.IFFOKD    AlLBUTT. 


'  The  reference  in  Phaedrus  is  to  the  Hippo- 
cratic treatise  on  Ancient  Medicine.  Some 
critics,  I  thiriU  with  justice,  have  perceived 
somequality  of  Socratic  irony  in  these  weigiitier 
and  nrobablv  authentic  books. 


ORIENTALISCHE  RECHT. 


OrienttdiscJic  Recht  und  Recht  der  Grie- 
chen  und  Rdiiicr.  By  J.  Kohler  and 
L.  Wenger.  I  vol.  Octavo.  Pp. 
302.  Leipzig  and  Berlin  :  H.  G. 
Teubner,  1914.  M.  g ;  Leinwand, 
M.  II  ;  Halbfranz,  M.  13. 

This  work  is  the  Erste  Hdlfte  oi  Allf;c- 
meine  Rechts^-^cschichte,  which  is  the  Siebie 
Abtcilung  of  Die  Knltur  der  Gegcnwart, 
a  vast  and  encyclopaedic  work  edited  by 
Paul  Henneberg. 

Professor   Josef    Kohler,    the    well- 


known  expert  in  Comparative  Law,  here 
presents  first  an  introduction  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  law  and  the 
laws  of  primitive  peoples,  then  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  Oriental  folk, 
the  separate  introduction  to  which 
deals  with  the  half-civilised  peoples  of 
America  and  Asia,  the  Aztecs,  Incas, 
Maya,  Malayans,  and  Mongols.  The 
Orientals  include  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, Egyptians,  Israelites,  and  Jews, 
Arabs  and  those  who  professed  Islam, 
Indians,    Buddhists,    Persians,    Arme- 
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nians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  Leopold 
Wenger  treats  the  laws  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  subject  headings. 

."^fter  a  masterly  introduction,  in 
which  he  emphasises  the  intluence  of 
Roman  h\w  upon  mediaeval  and  modern 
law  systems,  Wenger  deals  with  the 
Roman  writers  on  law.  He  notices  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  dividing 
Right  into  public  and  private,  follows 
out  systematically  the  divisions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  law,  devoting  a  few  lucid 
phrases  to  each.  This  should  be  service- 
able as  a  syllabus  on  which  to  work. 
There  is  appended  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  sketch  of  the  literature.  It  is 
deplorable  to  realise  that  no  English 
author  has  written  anything  worthy  of 
note  on  the  subject. 

The  whole  is  a  triumph  of  condensa- 
tion, to  which  lucidity  has  by  no  means 
been  sacrificed.  The  student  of  Com- 
parative Law  should  find  this  treatise 
a  useful  textbook,  enabling  him  to  set 
the  civilisation  of  each  of  the  peoples 
concerned  in  its  place  in  a  comprehen- 
sive system.  The  work  is  carried  out 
with  a  wholesome  restraint.  Fearless 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  never- 
theless abstains  from  riding  hobbies  to 
death.  The  best  attested  results  seem 
to  have  been  impartially  collected  from 
all  sources,  and  the  expert  will  be 
grateful  for  having  his  attention  called 
to  many  facts  which  his  absorption  in 
his  own  restricted  area  might  tempt  him 
to  ignore  or  overlook.  He  will  weigh 
these  facts  and  illustrations  and  con- 
sider them  further  in  the  light  of  his 
own  special  knowledge. 

It  would  require  almost  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  to  review  each  section  critic- 
ally, and  demand  more  space  than  can 
be  allotted  here,  even  to  appraise  the 
portions  with  which  the  reviewer  can 
deal  in  full.  But  the  aim  of  the  under- 
taking is  to  present  each  section  as  a 
true  picture  ;  in  general  outline,  faithful 
to  the  main  features,  yet  so  as  to  receive 
and  furnish  illustration  to  other  sections. 
The  results  are  easy  to  consult  and 
their  arrangement  clear.  The  reader 
will  be  fascinated  by  the  treatment  as 
a  whole,  and  we  trust  be  spurred  to 
fresh  research  in  many  directions,  .^n 
index  would  have  been  a  welcome  boon 
from  any  point  of  view. 


One  is  used  to  the  patient  collection 
and  review  of  facts  rather  than  to  well- 
considered  judgments  upon  them,  and 
so  apt  to  regard  German  works  as  useful 
to  consult  rather  than  to  follow.  But 
here  we  too  often  find  a  haughty  dis- 
regard of  facts.  It  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  Kohler"s  work  will  have  to 
be  rewritten  in  the  face  of  well-known 
facts.  Here,  as  in  his  former  work  on 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  he  has  been 
misled  by  his  understudies,  though  he 
could  have  found  many  young  students 
in  France  and  America  only  too  ready 
to  fag  for  him. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of 
Chalddische  Religion  in  the  third  millen- 
nium B.C.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Chaldaea  at  any  such  early  date,  and 
with  all  the  close  likenesses  of  the 
religions  of  different  cities  and  states  in 
Babylonia,  it  must  have  been  long  after 
Babylon  became  the  metropolis  before 
one  could  properly  speak  of  a  Babj'- 
lonian  religion.  Chaldaean  is  a  loose 
expression  carried  back  without  war- 
rant from  Greek  writers,  and  it  is  better 
to  speak  of  religion  without  qualifica- 
tion For  the  points  m  which  law  was 
dependent  on  religion  were  such  as 
were  common  to  all  the  religions  pro- 
fessed in  the  land  so  far  as  we  yet  know 
them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  development  of  law  owed  little  to 
religion,  which  rather  took  good  con- 
duct under  its  sanction  than  laid  down 
its  rules. 

It  is  well  to  contrast  the  Sumerian 
and  Semitic  elements  in  Babylonian 
law,  but  both  were  Babylonian.  Much 
of  the  Babylonian  law  set  out  in  Ham- 
murabi's Code  is  Sumerian.  But  the 
distinction  is  rather  cultural  than  racial. 
The  people  who  called  themselves 
Kashshu  have  been  identified  with  the 
Greek  K'trtrato:.  and  for  less  reason 
with  the  Ki<T(7(ot,  but  are  now  usually 
known  both  in  French  and  English  as 
Cassites  or  Kassites.  1  he  last  quoted 
is  the  i-.sua!  form  also  in  Germany,  and 
there  really  is  no  reason  why  the  poor 
folk  should'  be  called  out  of  their  name 
and  appear  as  Kassiden  (p.  62).  As 
hundreds  of  their  legal  documents  came 
to  Europe  a  few  years  ago.  it  is  only  a 
misfortune  of  modern  scholars  and  no 
detraction  to  the  old  conquerors  that 
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so  few  of  these  documents  are  known 
to  Kohler.  They  contain  many  new 
and  interesting  contributions  to  the 
study  of  ancient  law,  and  Kassite  in- 
fluence affected  the  Assyrian  customs 
where  these  differed  from  the  old  Baby- 
lonian model.  Some  day  the  present 
owners  of  these  documents  in  Europe 
and  America  will  doubtless  see  fit  to 
publish  them,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
many  surprises. 

The  reader  must  be  warned  not  to 
press  the  meaning  of  '  hierarchy '  as 
used  by  Kohler.  The  series  of  officials, 
despite  the  wide  influence  of  religion  on 
daily  life,  show  remarkably  few  instances 
of  the  priestly  classes:  scarcely  as  much 
as  in  the  monastic  daj's  of  Europe. 
Germans  have  a  penchant  for  calling 
every  official  whose  functions  they  can- 
not define  either  'priest'  or  'eunuch,' 
to  their  own  confusion  as  well  as  that 
of  their  readers.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  eponyms  to  whom  Kohler 
refers  on  p.  63  were  of  a  priestly  rank. 
The  whole  question  of  Retraht,  or  with- 
drawal from  a  contract,  requires  more 
careful  handling  than  is  evidenced  by 
the  concise  summary  given.  The  ar- 
chives from  which  most  of  the  Assyrian 
legal  documents  cc^me  were  restricted 
to  the  business  transacted  for  the  royal 
estates  and  Court  officials  at  Nineveh 
The  few  examples  of  private  transac- 
tions hitherto  discovered  follow  a 
different  model.  This  restricted  char- 
acter of  the  official  business  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  high  rates  of 
interest  were  only  to  be  paid  in  default 
of  repayment  of  the  capital  at  the 
stipulated  date,  and  naturally  officials 
responsible  to  an  imperious  master, 
such  as  an  .'Xssyrian  King,  would  be 
exceptionally  anxious  to  ensure  them- 
selves against  risk.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  ordinary'  business  in  .\ssyria 
was  more  grasping  than  in  Babylonia. 
In  general,  the  differences  between 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  legal  transac- 
tions, pointed  out  by  hohler,  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  attitude  of  a  lord 
to  his  tenants  or  subjects  and  that  of 
equals  acting  on  business  lines,  rather 
than  any  difference  between  national 
ideals.  Nevertheless,  the  sketch  of  the 
facts  given  by  Kohler  is  painstaking 
and  useful  to  work  from. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  Nebu- 
chadrezzar did  destroy  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  but  the  Neo-Babylonian  Em- 
pire did  more  or  less  owe  its  short- 
lived jiower  to  his  military  talents  and 
the  decay  of  Assyrian  might.  The  legal 
documents  of  this  period  have  been 
published  in  thousands,  and  mostly 
concern  private  individuals  and  their 
business.  They  have  been  abundantly 
and  even  exhaustivel}'  worked  over  by 
many  scholars,  and  the  material  already 
digested  affords  Kohler  scope  for  a  juster 
view.  Much  of  this  old  commerce  ex- 
hibits close  parallels  to  modern  business 
habits,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
to  which  we  cannot  agree. 

The  selection  of  Kurus  as  represent- 
ing the  original  form  of  the  name  Cyrus 
is  surely  unfortunate,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  noonewill  mistakeforhistory 
Kohler's  reconstruction  of  the  political 
situation  leading  up  to  the  accession 
of  Cyrus.  It  did  not  require  much 
reflection  or  independence  of  thought 
to  achieve  what  Kohler  has  written  on 
the  Persian  Period.  But  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  a  great  deal.  The  com- 
parison of  the  continued  use  of  Baby- 
lonian language  and  legal  terms  under 
the  Persian  Kings  to  the  use  of  Latin 
in  mediaeval  law  documents  is  oddly 
uninformed.  Why  should  not  the 
Babylonians  continue  to  use  their  lan- 
guage ?  There  is  no  shred  of  evidence 
that  any  but  a  few  officials  used  Persian. 
As  Babylonian  died  out  Aramaic  took 
its  place.  Even  the  Greek  conquest 
did  not  displace  it  from  general  use, 
and  Babylonia  never  learnt  much  from 
Greece. 

When  the  Professor  proceeds  sa- 
piently  to  point  out  alterations  which 
arose  in  the  Persian  Period,  he  has  the 
ill  luck  to  pitch  upon  the  '  bow-land  ' 
tenure,  first  pointed  out  by  me,  as  an 
example  of  a  fresh  custom  ;  he  has  for- 
gotten that  at  the  same  time  I  showed 
that  the  Persians  had  adopted  it  from 
Assyria.  The  sneer  at  the  Banking 
houses  may  be  left  to  their  modern 
descendants  to  resent.  It  does  not 
appear  to  rest  on  any  evidence.  In  pass- 
ing, the  reader  should  beware  of  taking 
the  term  as  accurate.  The  Egibi  House 
was  a  big  firm  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
business  that  is  now  done  by  a  Bank, 
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but  it  is  usually  misleading  to  introduce 
nu'taphor  into  technical  works. 

Kohler  seems  to  set  more  store  by 
the  ethics  of  the  Bible  than  most 
German  theologians  are  disposed  to  do, 
but  he  might  allow  the  civilisation  to 
speak  for  itself  and  remember  that  the 
reproaches  hurled  by  enemies  at  Baby- 
lonian morals  were  capable  of  being 
retorted  with  good  ground.  The  Bible 
authors  justly  deemed  these  things 
shameful ;  so  did  those  among  the 
Babylonians  who  held  like  views  to  ours. 
But  then  as  now  these  evils  went  on 
and  then  as  now  we  have  no  proof  that 
priests  were  more  addicted  to  evil  prac- 
tices than  laymen.  The  religion  which 
every  man  really  believed  was  greatly 
shaped  by  his  own  fears  and  wishes. 
It  is  not  tobe  judged  by  the  practiceof  its 
professors,  but  by  the  tenets  it  taught 
them  to  hold  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
succeeded  in  modifying  their  practice. 

Enough  emphasis  is  not  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
are  local  groups  of  documents.     If  one 


set  of  documents  exhibits  more  examples 
of  free  action  by  the  priestesses  of 
Shamash  it  is  because  that  set  comes 
from  a  centre  of  Shamash  worship.  It 
is  probable  that  the  corrc  sponding  group 
of  documents  from  Babylon  would  show 
equal  freedom  on  the  part  of  votaries  of 
Marduk.  Hammurabi  gave  them  special 
privileges.  Also  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
these  ladies  were  priestesses  in  any  but 
the  contemptuous  sense  usual  in  Ger- 
man minds.  They  were  more  like  nuns 
or  vestals. 

Pure  misprints  are  '  Lasa'  for '  Larsa,' 
P-  57  ;  '  orkititi '  for  '  urkiuti,'  p.  59. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  pointed  out 
above  may  well  be  due  to  the  effort  to 
be  concise,  but  it  is  possible,  with  more 
care,  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  concise. 
So  too,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion, 
it  is  possible  to  be  popular  without 
misrepresentation  of  facts  even  in  these 
days  of  democracy.  But  alas !  it  is 
given  to  few  to  attain  such  perfections. 

C.  H.  W.  Johns. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Plutarch's  Lives,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation by  Bernadotte  Perrin,  in 
ten  volumes.  Vol.  I.:  Pp.  xix -1-582  ; 
Vol.  II.:  Pp.  ix-i-631.  Small  8%'o. 
London:  William  Heinemann.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914. 

In  a  series  such  as  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library  the  appearance  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Plutarch's  Lives  is  an  event 
01  importance.  More  than  any  other 
ancient  classic  the  Lives  occupy  some- 
thing of  the  position  of  a  popular 
favourite.  Plutarch  is  not  widely  read 
ill  schools,  and  the  requirements  of 
'Greats 'at  least  hardly  call  for  more 
than  a  comparison  of  the  Life  of  Solon 
with  the  ' \6rivaia)v  WoXireia.  Very 
many  lovers  of  the  classics,  then,  dis- 
covering Phitaich  in  later  life,  experi- 
ence much  the  same  feelings  as  did 
Keats'  Cortez  \.'hen  he  gazed  on  the 
Pacific.  And,  indeed,  when  we  look 
upon  life  as  portrayed  to  us  by  Plutarch 
it  is  as  thougli  we  gazed  upon  a  wide 
landscape  bathed  in  the   mellow  light 


of  an  autumn  sun  :  nothing  is  harsh, 
nothing  is  violent;  if  there  is  often  sim- 
plicity, there  is  no  crudity. 

To  present  such  an  author  once  again 
to  the  English-speaking  public  is  some- 
thing of  a  pri\  ilege,  and  Professor  Perrin 
has  undoubtedly  shown  himself  worthy 
of  that  privilege.  His  text  is  based 
upon  the  agreement  of  the  Sintensis 
and  Bekker  texts,  and  therefore  lies 
rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  review. 
I  have  read  much  of  the  translation 
continuously  and  some  part  by  snatches, 
the  better  to  test  its  general  effect.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  has  wisely  shunned  all 
artificiality  and  preciosity  of  style,  and 
has  been  content  to  render  his  author 
in  plain  and  simple  English  prose,  which 
is  very  easy  and  very  pleasing  to  read. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the 
version  with  the  original  Greek  at  all 
points — 

neque  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo — 

but,  if  I  may  say  so,  Professor  Perrin 
follows  his  author  very  closely,  even  at 
times  too  closely ;  for  Plutarch's  Greek 
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(as  he  remarks  in  his  prefatory  note) 
has  its  peculiarities. 

The  best  test  of  a  book  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  given  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
rather  than  by  minute  examination  ; 
and  I  have  read  Professor  Perrin's  ver- 
sion with  enjoyment  under  conditions 
which  he  could  never  have  contem- 
plated when  asking  that  same  kindly 
indulgence  which  his  author  too  re- 
quests. As  an  example  of  Mr.  Perrin's 
general  style  I  would  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Life  of  Ly  cur  gas  (vol.  i.,  p.  241), 
which  has  something  of  a  topical  in- 
terest to  us  in  England  during  these 
days  :  '  After  drinking  moderately,  they 
go  off  home  without  a  torch  ;  for  they 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  with  a  light  .  .  . 
that  they  may  accustom  thems.lves  to 
marching  boldly  and  without  fear  in  the 
darkness  of  night.' 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  few 
places  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
translator's  revision  : 

Vol.  i.— 

P.  31  (last  line)  :  the  Hesiod  refer- 
ence =  Plato,  Minos,  p.320  D,  Hesiod 
Catalogues  (Loeb  edition),  frag.  74. 

P.  37  (1.  19)  :  for  youth  read  youths. 

P.  281  (1.  22) :  '  so-called  '  would  more 
properly  be  rendered  '  what  are 
called  ' 


P.  409  (1.  18)  :  the  sentence,  '  and 
Plato  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
sojourn  there  by  the  sale  of  oil  in 
Egypt,"  reads  rather  stiffly.  It 
would  be  better  to  omit  '  there ' 
altogether,  and  to  put  '  in  Egypt ' 
in  its  place. 

Vol.  ii.— 

P.  27  (11.  9-10) :  '  or  to  confound  thtm 
by  bringing  the  Barbarians  into 
suspicion  of  them,'  reads  rather 
heavily. 

(1.  20):  for  'and  went  to  running  a 
wall  through  the  Isthmus,'  some- 
thing like  '  and  were  building  a 
rampart  across  the  Isthmus  '  might 
be  substituted. 

P.  35  (1.  16)  :  y  "yap  should  surely  be 
rendered  'Indeed!'  or  the  like, 
rather  than  '  Aha  !' 

P.  43  (1. 13)  :  the  notice  of  Ariamenes 
reads  rather  ambiguously.  I  would 
suggest  something  like,  'A.,  who 
being  on  a  great  ship,  kept  shoot- 
ing ...  as  though  from  a  city- 
wall.' 

(1.  16):  'justest '  has  a  somewhat  dis- 
pleasing sound. 

To  translate  Plutarch  is  no  easy  task, 
and  we  would  congratulate  Professor 
Perrin  on  his  success  in  dealing  with 
his  somewhat  wayward  author. 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn-White. 


LINDSAY'S  NOTAE  LATIN AE. 


Notac  Latinac.  By  W.  M.  Linds.w. 
Pp.  1-500.  Cambridge :  University 
Press,  1915.     2is. 

This  very  important  work,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  L.  Traube, 
is  called  '  an  account  of  abbreviation  in 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  early  minuscule 
period,  c.  700-840.'  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  reference  is  also  made  to  a  number 
of  MSS.  described  as  half-uncial  or 
uncial.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
three  chapters,  under  the  headings 
notae  communes,  nomiv.a  sacra,  notae  iuris. 
Prof.  Lindsay  starts  from  the  position 
that  abbreviations  found  in  Latin  MSS. 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  go 
back  to  an  earlier  period.  In  legal 
writers,  e.g.  in  the  Verona  Gaius  (fifth 


century),  we  find,  in  addition  to  notae 
iuris,  i.e.  symbols  for  legal  terms,  other 
compendia. {notae couimunes)  for  ordinary 
words,  e.g.  ee  =  esse,  p=prae.  A  collec- 
tion of  these  is  given  by  Studemund 
in  his  index.  Similar  compendia  are 
found  in  scholia  written  in  the  margin 
of  capital  or  uncial  MSS.,  e.g.  the 
Bembine  Terence  (cent.  iv/v).  Lindsay 
concludes  that  '  they  were  in  con- 
tinuous use  in  non-calligraphic  writing, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  loss  of  early 
writing  of  this  kind  which  hides  the 
continuity  from  us  '  (p.  3).  The  gap 
in  the  evidence  is  during  the  seventh 
century,  but  a  glimpse  into  this  dark 
period  is  afforded  to  us  by  certain 
eighth-century  MSS.,  which  reproduce 
obsolete  symbols  used  in  their  originals. 
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The  present  volume  gathers  up  the 
results  of  many  monographs  already 
published  by  the  author  in  recent  years 
upon  national  hands,  e.g.  Irish,  Welsh 
and  Breton,  or  on  the  products  of  par- 
ticular scriptoria,  e.g.  those  of  Corbie, 
Laon,  St.  Gall,  Bobbio  and  Verona. 
It  also  contains,  in  addition  to  much 
new  matter,  an  immense  collection  of 
e.xamples  taken  from  MSS.  examined 
by  the  writer  in  the  course  of  his  long 
researches.  The  labour  which  lies  be- 
hind this  book  may  be  inferred  from 
the  brief  statement  that  'the  project 
has  been  fairly  realised  of  examining 
every  extant  minuscule  MS.  of  the 
eighth  century  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  '  (Preface, 
p.  I;.  Lindsay  has  given  us  a  dic- 
tionar}-  of  abbreviations,  which  is  as 
indispensable  to  workers  on  Latin 
palaeography  as  a  lexicon  is  to  ordinary 
students  of  the  classics. 

The  author's  method  is  to  take  in 
alphabetical  order  words  for  which 
symbols  were  employed  and  to  classify 
the  abbreviations.  Where  there  was 
an  ancient  ncta,  this  is  given  first,  and 
then  the  regional  and  local  varieties  are 
treated.  A  prominent  place  in  such 
discussions  is  taken  by  the  Insular  script, 
and  especial  attention  is  given  to  minute 
points  of  difference  between  the  prac- 
tice of  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  scribes, 
whether  writing  at  home  or  in  various 
Continental  foundations,  e.g.  Bobbio, 
St.  Gall,  Wurzburg,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  often  not  possible  to  say 
more  than  that  a  symbol  is  common  in 
Irish  and  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  vice 
versa.  .Also  it  is  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious when  we  are  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  provenance.  Sometimes  com- 
pendia characteristic  of  a  particular 
script  or  centre  are  found  far  from  their 
home.  Thus  awn  is  the  Spanish  sym- 
bol for  antem,  the  Insular  equivalent 
being  the  familiar  h  sign,  while  scribes 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  generally 
used  au.  We  are  told  that  aum  is  found 
in  an  .Anglo-Sa.xon  MS.  from  Murbach, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  odd.  The 
tract  in  question,  however,  contains  a 
work  by  a  Spanish  author  founded  upon 
a  passage  in  the  Etymologies  of  Isidorus, 
Bishop  of  Seville.  The  survival,  there- 
fore, of  this  Spanish  symbol   is  easily 


explained  (p.  25).  Insular  abbreviations 
were  carried  to  the  Continent  by  Irish 
and  Anglo-Saxon  scribes,  and  were  em- 
ployed not  onlj-  in  recognised  centres  of 
the  script,  but  in  others  which  fell 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  The 
most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Old- 
French  hand  connected  with  Corbie, 
which  uses  freely  Insular  symbols,  in- 
cluding the  h  sign  for  aitteiii. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
account  here  of  the  results  contained  in 
this  work.  The  scale  upon  which  Lind- 
say's investigations  have  been  conducted 
may  be  judged  from  a  few  instances. 
The  statistics  for  aittcm  cover  thirteen 
pages,  those  for  dico  seventeen,  those 
for  omnis  twelve,  those  for  per,  prae,  pro 
twelve.  It  is  possible  only  to  single  out 
a  few  conclusions  of  special  interest. 
Thus  the  abbreviations  gla  {=  gloria), 
grd  {=gratia),  in  an  eighth  or  early 
ninth  century  MS.,  afford  a  presumption 
of  Italian  or  Spanish  origin  or  influence. 
They  are  not  found  in  Insular  script, 
whether  written  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  except  in  the  case  of  Bobbio, 
where  the  Irish  monks  learned  them 
from  their  Italian  neighbours.  The  use 
of  ho  [-Iiouio]  is  comm.on  in  Irish  and 
Welsh  MSS.,  but  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  : 
so  also  that  of  the  old  nota  for  inter, 
formed  by  a  capital  /,  with  a  cross 
stroke.  The  abbreviation  iiid  for  miseri- 
cordia  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Verona  scriptorium,  while  elsewhere  in 
Italy  Diia  was  employed.  The  contrac- 
tion HI  (^nostri)  was  driven  out  b}-  nri 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  Lindsay's 
statistics  show  that  '  iii  does  not  survive 
in  MSS.  later  than  about  815,  and  so 
gives  us  a  good  clue  to  dating '  (p.  152). 
The  symbols  for  ovniis  and  its  cases, 
e.g.  oins,  oh,  on,  etc.,  which  are  used 
both  in  Irish  and  Continental  scripts, 
are  alien  to  Auglo-Sa.xon,  and  thus 
form  a  useful  criterion  for  deciding 
whether  an  Insular  script  is  to  be  called 
Irish  or  English  (p.  173).  The  symbol 
for  prae  (p)  is  not  only  unknown  to 
Spain,  but  is  shunned  by  many  scribes 
of  other  countries  during  this  period. 
The  unpopularity  of  this  symbol  is  due 
to  the  risk  of  confusion  with  per  as 
written  in  cursive  script  (pp.  176-178). 
The  confusion  of  per  and  pro  in  a  .MS. 
generally  points  to   a    Spanish,  some- 
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times  to  an  early  Frer.ch  original.  This 
confusion  may  be  illustrated  from  a 
MS.  to  which  Lindsay  does  not  refer, 
Land.  Misc.  135,  ninth  century.  In  this 
the  first  hand  regularly  writes  pro  for 
per,  e.g.  proseucret,  and  the  corrector 
r-ubstitutes/)cr,  f.o'.  on  f.  17^  three  times, 
f.  18^  five  times.  Spanish  scribes 
affected  symbols  of  a  '  Hebrew  type," 
formed  by  suppression  of  the  vowels, 
e.g.  pptr=  propter  (p.  198).  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  discussion  is  that  of 
the  various  symbols  for  -tur.  The 
ancient  nota  was  an  apostrophe  added 
to  the  letter  t  (i.e.  V) ;  this  was  super- 
seded by  what  Lindsay  calls  a  2-mark 
{f^) ;  a  special  Italian  symbol  was  /, 
while  Anglo-Sa.xon  writers  employed  a 
special  symbol,  viz.  /+.  This  we  are 
told  is  '  the  best  criterion  for  distin- 
guishing Anglo-Saxon  from  other  Insular 
types,'  I.e.  Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish  and 
Breton  (p.  374).  The  '  2-mark  '  in  Con- 
tinental minuscule  is  '  as  sure  a  criterion 
of  lateness  within  our  period  as  the  use 
of  in,  no  (  =  twstri,  nostro)  is  of  earliness.' 
It  is  said  to  appear,  as  a  rule,  '  some- 
where about  the  year  820,  although  in 
some  centres  its  appearance  may  be 
later  '  (pp.  376-7).  These  few  instances 
must  serve  as  samples  of  the  treasure  to 
be  found  in  Lindsay's  store. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  MSS. 
used,  also  two  tables  of  symbols.  In 
the  first  table  the  symbols  are  classified 
under  the  headings  Britain,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent ; 
in  the  second  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
symbols  are  distinguished.  The  list  of 
MSS.  will  be  found  invaluable  by 
subsequent  workers  in  the  same  field. 
Some  of  them  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
Those  to  which  Lindsay  most  frequently 
refers  are  Milan  C.  301  infr.  eighth 
century  (Theodorus  on  the  Psalms), 
written  probably  at  Bobbio  by  Diar- 
maid,  an  Irish  monk,  '  perhaps  from 
St.  Columban's  own  copy '  (p-  323), 
and  Boulogne  63-64,  eighth  century 
{Augustine's  Letters),  from  St.  Bertin. 
Both  of  these  are  full  of  ancient  notac, 
which  were  obviously  unfamiliar  to  the 
writers  and  copied  bv  them   from   the 


model.  Other  MSS.  of  great  interest 
are  Fulda,  Bonif.  1,  a  New  Testament 
written  in  546,  with  marginalia  appar- 
ently in  the  hand  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
Botiif.  3,  '  probably  Boniface's  pocket- 
cop}' '  of  the  Gospels  in  Insular  cursive 
and  '  full  of  capricious  suspensions ' 
(p.  78).  Oxford  Lat.  iheol.  tf  3  is  a 
puzzling  MS.,  which  is  frequently 
alluded  to.  It  combines  the  Spanish 
diim  (==autem),  and  the  Insular  eins 
symbol,  with  the  Italian  nila  (=miseri- 
cordia)  and  the  Italian  or  Spanish  gla 
{  =  gloria). 

The  list  of  early  ninth-century  MSS. 
does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  Thus, 
while  it  includes  Land.  Misc.  120  (a.d. 
842-855),  written  for  Gozbald,  Abbot  of 
St.  Kilian's,  Wiirzburg,  it  does  not 
mention  Laud.  Misc.  135,  which  has  the 
inscription  Gozbaldns  iusit  ni  scriberer. 
Land.  Misc.  124,  which  is  described  in 
the  list  as  '  ninth  century,'  was  written 
for  the  same  person.  Among  the 
number  of  Bodleian  MSS.  which  have 
not  been  used  may  be  mentioned  Land. 
Lat.  108,  ninth  century,  a  good  speci- 
men of  Anglo-Saxon  writing,  employing 
e.g.  the  Anglo-Saxon  symbol  for  -Inr. 

Very  few  MSS.  of  classical  authors 
figure  in  the  list.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  such  MSS.  as  Holkham  29 
(Cicero,  Cat.,  in  Verrcm,  etc.)  from 
Cluni,  and  Paris  Regius  7774  A  (Cicero, 
in  Vcrrcm),  also  probably  Paris  7794 
(Cicero,  post  reditnni,  etc.)  do  not  fall 
within  the  period.  Probably  Lindsay 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention 
these  and  others.  There  are,  however, 
omissions  among  the  MSS.  of  earlier 
date.  Thus,  he  does  not  mention  Land. 
Misc.  126,  eighth  century  (Augustine,  rfe 
Trinitate),  written  in  uncials,  or  Rome, 
Archivio  di  S.  Pictro,  H.  25,  the  first 
quaternion  of  which,  containing  Cicero 
in  Pisoncm,  was  written  in  half-uncials 
in  the  eighth  century. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  on 
p.  5  '  Douce  25  '  must  be  a  slip  for 
Junius  25,  a  MS.  frequently  quoted  by 
the  author. 

Albert  C.  Clark. 
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APULEII  APOLOGIA. 


Apuleii  Apologia,  with  Introduction  and 
Commentary.      By    H.    E.    Butler 
and  A.  S.  Owen,     i  vol.     8vo.     Pp. 
Ixviii  +  208.       Oxford  :     Clarendon 
Press,  1914.     7s.  6d.  net. 
The  present  review  is  not  quite  so  be- 
lated as  would  appear  by  the  date  on 
the  title-page  of  the  book  :  an  Errata 
slip  is  dated  May,  1915.     The  book  was 
long  in  makin;:^,  for  a  note  in  the  biblio- 
graphy mentions  that  works  published 
in   igi2  'appeared  too  late  to  be  used 
in  preparing  this  edition.'     In  any  case, 
it  was  well  worth  waiting  for  :  there  has 
been  nothing  previous  at  all  comparable 
with   it,  and  it    is   a   pleasant  task   to 
point  out  the  advances  that  have  here 
been  made. 

The  first  section  of  the  Introduction, 
due  to  Professor  Butler,  is  much  the 
best  survey  we  possess  of  Apuleius'  life- 
history.  Some  conservatives  will  espy 
inconsistency  in  the  descrial  of  auto- 
biographical detail  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses,  while  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  first  book  is  regarded  as 
pure  fiction.  But  Apuleius  as  a  novelist 
was  a  law  unto  himself,  and  the  dis- 
tinction so  drawn  is  less  difficult  than 
the  violent  alterations  of  Madaurenscm 
in  Met.  xi.  27,  which  must  otherwise  be 
proposed.  The  account  of  the  whole 
adventure  at  Oea,  drawn  from  the 
Apologia,  is  quite  admirable  :  the  ordin- 
ary reader  of  the  speech,  without  such 
an  abstract  before  him,  is  inclined  to 
be  bewildered  by  the  skilful  advocate's 
presentation  of  the  story  ;  after  master- 
ing Professor  Butler's  account,  he  can 
enter  upon  it  with  an  impartial  and 
informed  mind  which  will  help  him  to 
appreciate  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
as  they  are  presented,  .^t  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  section,  is  not  Professor 
Butler  a  little  unfair  on  the  Middle 
Ages  when  he  implies  (p.  xix)  that 
.■\puieius  was  hardly  known  by  them 
but  as  a  wi/ard,  doubtless  through  St. 
Augustine's  influence,  and  wholly  identi- 
fied with  the  Lucius  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses ?  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
passage  in  the  Metamorphosis  Goliae 
ascribed  to  Walter  Map  (c.  1200)  in 
which  .\puleius  and  Pudentilla  are  men- 


tioned as  a  pair  of  lovers  comparable 
with  Propertius  and  Cynthia,  Catullus 
and  Lesbia,  Pliny  and  Caipurnia  :  such 
a  reference  would  appear  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  Apologia  were  quite  familiar 
in  literary  circles  at  the  time. 

After  an  account  of  all  the  works  of 
Apuleius  (the  best  for  English  readers 
and  the  fullest,  thousjh  there  are  no 
very  important  additions  to  the  enume- 
rations and  descriptions  in  the  Histories 
of  Latin  Literature  of  either  Teuffel  or 
Schan;;)  Professor  Butler  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Apologia. 
His  investigations  (and  he  has  inspected 
most  of  them  personally)  go  to  prove 
more  vigorously  the  position  already 
taken  up  by  all  modern  workers  on 
Apuleius,  that  F  is  of  absolute  and 
supreme  importance.  <f>,  an  early  copy 
of  F,  helps  us  where  F  is  difficult  to 
read:'  in  other  MSS.  we  find  little  of 
value  beyond  the  conjectures  of  Italian 
humanistic  scholars.  A  fresh  collation 
of  F,  the  fruits  of  which  appear  in  the 
text  and  apparatus  criticus  of  the  present 
edition,  shows  that  its  presentation  by 
Helmin  theTeubner  Series  is  thoroughly 
trustworthy  :  we  now  have  the  manu- 
script material  of  .Apuleius  before  us  in 
as  complete  a  form  as  is  possible  in 
anything  short  of  a  facsimile,^  and 
editors  have  full  scope  to  apply  their 
acumen  and  judsiment.  In  a  notice  of 
the  second  edition  of  Helm's  Metamor- 
phoses (Class.  Rev.  xxviii.  iSr)  the  present 
reviewer  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  editor  had  presented 
the  text  of  F"  with  all  its  inconsistencies 
of  spelling,  and  to  remark  that  '  some 
future  editor  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind   as   to    the   forms    employed    by 


'  F  Is  on  the  whole  less  damaged  in  the 
Apologia  than  in  the  Afetamorphosts  and 
Florida. 

^  F  is  so  difficult  to  read  in  many  places, 
even  using  a  strong  glass,  where  it  has  been 
rubbed,  that  a  facsimile  would  be  of  less  use 
than  in  the  case  of  the  best  MSS.  of  many  other 
authors.  Professor  Hutler  uses  the  word  '  Lom- 
bardic  '  to  describe  the  writing  of  F  and  <\>  :  are 
we  not  now  told  by  palaeographers  that  it  must 
be  avoided  as  a  confusing  and  question-begging 
term? 
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Apuleius  ;  and  the  task  will  not  be  easy, 
owing  to  the  deliberate  archaism  of  the 
writer's  vocabulary  ";  it  is  satisfactory 
to  see  that  the  present  editors  have  set 
themselves  to  the  task,  and  the  result, 
while  not  immune  from  criticism  on 
every  point,  will  probably  commend 
itself  to  most  scholars.  There  is  still 
room  for  the  work  of  specialists  on 
orthography.  The  second  edition  of 
Helm's  Apologia  did  not  appear  in  time 
for  use  in  the  present  work :  there  are 
a  few  conjectures  in  it  that  would  other- 
wise probably  have  been  at  least  men- 
tioned here :  such  for  example  is 
(ch.  39,  1.  ii)  the  Charadininquc  apud 
A  inhraciae  siis  in  the  fragment  of  Ennius, 
on  which  Professor  Butler  has  already 
commented  favourably  elsewhere  (C/rtss. 
Rev.  I.e.). 

Mr.  Owen,  the  Preface  tells  us,  is 
responsible  for  the  section  of  the  Intro- 
duction on  the  style  and  language  of 
Apuleius  in  the  Apologia,  and  for  the 
notes  dealing  with  the  same  questions: 
his  survey  is  acute  and  apparently 
exhaustive.  He  will  not  allow  the 
Africitas  of  style  so  dear  to  a  past 
generation  of  critics,  and  even  takes 
the  edge  off  the  archaism  of  Apuleius 
by  pointing  out  (adducing  modern 
analogies)  that  old  words  retained  their 


currency  in  the  provinces  after  they  had 
disappeared  in  the  Capital,  though 
there  are  surel}'  words  and  phrases 
which  can  be  said  with  certainty  to  be 
deliberate  revivals  from  the  literature 
of  Republican  times.  The  list  of  un- 
usual constructions  and  stylistic  peculi- 
arities is  of  great  value,  as  is  the  list  of 
words  found  in  .Apuleius  alone,  in  which 
it  is  shown  by  diacritical  marks 
whether  they  occur  in  the  Apologia 
only  or  elsewhere  in  his  works  as  well. 
Mr.  Owen  is  also  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  the  notes  dealing  with 
points  of  magic  ;  and  though  a  specialist 
would  be  needed  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  work  in  this  department,  the  less 
practised  reader  can  see  that  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  com- 
mentary lucid  and  complete,  and 
illuminating  parallels  from  modern  folk- 
lore are  frequently  adduced. 

It  only  remains  to  extend  a  very 
hearty  welcome  to  an  edition  which 
must  remain  a  landmark  in  .\puleian 
criticism  and  exegesis.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  scale  of  the  com- 
mentary is  large  for  so  short  a  work, 
it  can  be  answered  that  the  inquirer  is 
never  sent  empty  away  at  a  difficulty. 
S.  Gaselee. 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Days  in  Allien.  r>y  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bos.'^N- 
QUET.  With  17  illustrations  and 
3  plans.     Methuen. 

This  book  excites  some  melancholy 
thoughts  at  the  present  time.  W^ritten 
just  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  when 
Venizelos  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
world  for  his  country,  it  anticipates  a 
bright  future  for  a  Greece  reformed  in 
law  and  administration ;  and  we  have 
just  seen  its  King  plaj'  false  to  his 
faithful  ally,  and  sacrifice  his  country's 
honour  to  his  immediate  interest.  The 
friends  of  Greece,  who  sang  -rrrjpav  ttjv 
TToXii',  TTrjpai'  TrjV,  Trfjpav  r-i)v  ^aXoi'LKtjv , 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
which  the  poet  felt  who  wrote  that  line 
in    the    hour   of    national    humiliation. 


must  now  look  forward  with  more  mis- 
giving than  hope. 

When  the  time  comes,  as  we  may 
still  hope  it  will,  when  the  traveller 
may  once  again  see  those  sunny  lands 
in  peace,  Mrs.  Bosanquet  will  be  a 
very  welcome  companion.  She  writes 
for  those  who  know  something,  but  are 
not  special  students  of  antiquity';  and 
traces  the  history  of  the  Greeks  from 
ancient  times  to  modern  in  an  attractive 
style.  Her  aim  is  to  describe  Greece  as 
it  is,  and  to  supply  the  background  of 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand what  is  seen.  There  are  some 
useful  hints  on  methods  of  travel,  just 
what  the  stranger  wants  to  know  before 
making  his  arrangements,  but  not,  of 
course,  what  he  will  find  in   a  guide- 
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book.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  can  speak  from 
experience  of  most  ways  of  travel,  but 
she  disclaims  acquaintance  with  the  sail- 
ing-boat. For  any  man  who  can  speak 
Greek,  and  has  plenty  of  time,  this  is 
the  only  way  to  get  back  into  the  past. 
A  steamer  gives  quite  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  distances  for  ancient  times  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  boats  do  not  differ 
much  from  what  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  so  that  with  your  skipper 
and  his  hardy  crew,  full  of  ancient  tales 
and  good-fellowship,  it  is  possible  to 
get  quite  an  illusion  of  Homeric  days. 
I  have  seen  the  blind  rhapsodist  thump- 
ing the  deck  with  his  staff  as  he  chanted 
heroic  ballads,  and  heard  episodes  of 
the  Odyssey  told  with  a  difference,  as 
folk-tales.  But,  as  a  sailor  once  said  to 
me,  '  God  made  the  sea  for  men,  not 
for  women  ' ;  and  women  will  not  do 
for  this  mode  of  travel. 

Crete  is  the  first  section  of  the  book. 
The  results  of  the  excavations  are  given 
in  brief,  then  those  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  with  some  good  illustrations : 
modern  Crete  is  described  with  a  seeing 
eye,  its  \'enetian  fortifications  and  its 
many-coloured  multitude  of  fine  men. 
Athens  comes  next :  its  early  legends, 
its  ages  of  promise  and  fulfilment,  its 
relics  of  the  past.  Next,  the  Byzantine 
ruins  of  .Attica,  and  here  a  picture  is 
given  of  a  relic  which  visitors  to  Greece 
will  not  see — a  stone  lion,  carried  to 
\"enice  by  Morosini,  w-hich  bears  a 
Runic  inscription  of  Harald,  brother  of 
Kmg  Olaf  of  Norway,  whose  story  is 
told  in  the  Heimskriiigla  Saga.  The 
sea-rovers  roved  far  indeed.  A  chapter 
following  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Prankish 
Dukes  of  Athens  ;  then  come  the  Turks 
with  the  age  of  darkness  and  oppression, 
which  lasted  until  Greece  renewed  her 
youth  in  the  revolution  of  1S21.  The 
rest  of  the  book  describes  life  in  modern 
Attica.  Throughout  the  history  is  en- 
livened with  stories  and  anecdotes, 
which  help  us  to  see  a  few  of  the  persons 
who  made  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  book  is  well 
suited  to  the  intelligent  tra%-eller, because 
it  tells  the  story  as  a  connected  whole ; 
the  author's  interest  does  not  cease 
with  the  Peloponnesian  War,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  prehistoric  pottery,  but  the 
story  is  told  as  to  human  beings  who 


are  interested  in  humanity.     The  pic- 
tures, though  not  manv,  are  good. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Die  Religion  der  Griechen,  by  Prof.  E. 
S.\MTEK  (Aiis  Naiur  und  GeisUswcli). 
Leipzig:  Teubner.     M.  1.25. 

Pkof.  S.^mtek  has  written  a  short 
book  on  a  very  large  subject,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  least  dry.  He  writes  it,  he 
tells  us,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  the  results  of  the 
later  enquiries  into  the  origins  of  Greek 
religion.  He  has  tried  to  avoid  dis- 
puted questions,  and  he  has  stopped 
short  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  re- 
serving this  and  the  influence  of  the 
religions  of  the  East  for  another  volume. 

He  has  a  good  chapter  on  the 
evidence  for  the  worship  of  animal 
deities  in  early  times  in  Greece ;  the 
black  Demeter  with  the  horse's  head, 
the  bear-priestesses  of  .Artemis,  etc., 
with  well-chosen  illustrations  from  vases 
and  coins. 

In  another  he  discusses  the  question 
whether  medical  science  in  Greece 
arose  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Asklepios,  or  whether  the  temple  cures 
were  not  more  closely  allied  to  the 
cures  at  pilgrimage  shrines  like  Lourdes, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  author  carries  his  subject  down 
through  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  but 
omits  Euripides,  whose  views,  he  con- 
siders, belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
Greek  philosophy.  W'e  recommend  the 
book  to  any  who  are  looking  for  a  good 
introduction  to  the  whole  subject  ;  and 
we  only  regret  that  Prof.  Samter  has 
not  found  space  to  give  us  a  bibliography. 
M.  P. 


Greek  Sculpture.  One  hundred  illustra- 
tions, with  an  introduction  by  John 
Warkack.  Edinburgh  :  O.  Schulze, 
20,  South  Frederick  Street.     Cloth. 

This  is  a  popular  book,  meant  for  the 
general  reader,  and  the  introduction  is 
rather  aesthetic  than  historical.  The 
plates  are  mostly  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  art,  with  a  few  archaic  and  a 
few  late  examples.  It  would  be  a 
welcome  gift-book  for  a  lover  of  the 
arts.  '^- 
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OBITUARY 


HERBERT  RICHARDS. 

In  Herbert  Richards,  whose  almost 
sudden  death  at  Oxford  last  term  we 
regret  to  announce,  classical  studies  in 
England  have  lost  one  of  their  best  re- 
presentatives. Although  he  had  never 
attained  an  official  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity beyond  that  of  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  his  College  (Wadham),  he  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  authority  second  to  none 
in  England  on  Greek  language  and 
literature,  as  well  as  one  who  was  at 
home  in  the  whole  world  of  scholarship. 

There  was  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  character  of  the  great  scholars 
of  past  days  about  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  widest  and  most  catholic  reading 
in  the  literature  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
languages :  but  his  taste  and  temper 
was  extremely  critical  and  fastidious, 
and  he  cared  but  little  for  modern 
popular  methods  of  teaching  :  his  aims 
were  to  obtain  the  most  correct  possible 
of  Greek  texts  and  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
translate  them.  Hence  his  books  were 
mainly  of  the  severest  critical  kind  :  his 


sympathies  were  rather  with  Person 
and  Cobet  than  with  Wilamowitz.  In 
lecturing  he  retained  to  the  last  the  old- 
fashioned  catechetical  method  :  and  it 
was  no  light  ordeal  to  be  '  put  on  '  to 
construe  Thucydides  or  Aristotle  before 
such  a  critic.  To  those  who  were 
willing  to  learn  he  was  an  inspiring 
influence :  he  taught  them  by  precept 
and  example  what  scholarship  was. 
Many  men  now  high  in  their  various 
callings  have  been  forv>ard  to  own  how 
much  they  owed  to  him. 

Mr.  Richards  was  an  old  and  valued 
contributor  to  this  Review,  in  which 
much  of  his  published  work  first  saw  the 
light. 

He  passed  away  with  his  powers  still 
unimpaired.  He  has  left  behind  in  his 
college  and  among  his  friends  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  had  written 
books  appreciated  by  the  elect  among 
Hellenists  all  over  the  world,  but  who 
was  greater  than  his  books  in  his  high 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  and 
in  the  way  in  which  he  lived  up  to  them 
unswervingly.  J.  W. 
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THE  NEW  LYRIC  FRAGMENTS. 


(.1   Paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society,  May  14,  191 5.) 


II.' 


The  question  the  restorer  of  such  frag- 
ments has  to  face  is  this  :  '  Your  restor- 
ations are  all  very  pretty,  but  how  do 
you  know  that  Sappho  said  that  ?'  To 
this  question  those  who  have  tried  their 
hand  know  that  there  are  two  answers. 
The  first  is  that  we  don't  know.  The 
second  is:  'If  you  will  try  it  yourself 
and  will  use  all  the  available  means,  you 
will  realise  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases — we  don't  say  all — your  restora- 
tions, if  not  certain,  will  bear  an  ap- 
proximation to  certainty  which  is  well 
worth  having.  The  most  important  of 
these  means,  next  of  course  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  .-^eolicjlialect  and  a  know- 
ledge of  Lesbian  poetry — and  some 
restorers  fail  to  use  even  these — are, 
first,  the  filling  of  gaps,  not  by  the  look- 
and-see  method,  but  by  the  actual 
tracing  of  letter- groups  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  extant  parts  of  the  papyrus 
— for  the  correct  estimate  is  based  on 
the  width  of  the  space  between  any 
particular  pair  of  letters  as  much  as  on 
the  width  of  any  particular  letter^ 
and  secondly,  the  making  of  the  restora- 
tion of  each  line  consistent  in  every 
way,  graphically  (for  instance,  initial 
gaps  must  correspond  in  length),  artisti- 


'  Oxyrhynchus   Papyri,  Part   X. 
C.R.,  May,  1914. 

NO.  CCLVIII.      VOL.  XXX. 


1914,   see 


caily  (for  instance,  the  suggestion  must 
make  part  of  an  artistic  whole),  and,  so 
to  speak,  idiosyncraticallj'  (that  is,  it 
must  be  the  sort  of  thing  the  author 
might  have  said),  with  the  restoration 
of  the  whole  piece.  For  example,  in 
initial  gaps  it  is  no  use  taking  A"s  re- 
storation of  one  line,  and  B's  restora- 
tion of  the  next,  unless  they  correspond 
in  every  respect.  Much  less  is  it  any 
use,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  fill  initial 
gaps  by  merely  counting  the  number  of 
dots  given  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt.  It  all  depends  on  -what  letters 
are  substituted  for  the  dots,  or  rather 
on  what  letter-^'ro«/>s.  The  happy-go- 
lucky  restoration  of  these  and  similar 
fragments  which  prevails  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  is  no  less 
than  a  disgrace  to  modern  scholarship.^ 
In  the  present  case  the  further  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  of  discussing 
every  doubtful  letter  with  Professor 
Hunt,  and  though  he  does  not  in  every 
instance  prefer  the  reading  given  here, 
no  reading  is  adopted  which  he  does  not 
admit  to  be  palaeographically  possible. 
His  great  kindness  in  answering  queries 
and  also  in  supplying  photographs  is 
here  thankfully  acknowledged. 

'  If  a  certain  (German  restorer  of  the  }ierlin 
Alcaeus  could  see  a  tracing  of  liis  restoration  he 
woulil  be  the  first  to  admit  the  cogency  of  my 
argument.  The  line  of  his  initial  letters  is  like 
a  flight  of  tumble-down  steps. 
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{a)  Sappho.     Papyrus  1231.^ 
Frag.  I,  Co!,  ii.  {latter  part). 

YlXufTiov  B/j  yx[oi  KUT^  ovap  Trapeirj,^ 
TTOTvi  'Hpa,  (Ja  ■)^[apLeiTaa  p-opcpa,] 
rav  apdrav  ' \Tp\i'i?>ai  Ihov  /cX?}-] 
TOt  /3acr/Xr;e? 
5   iKTekeaaavre^  [T/30('a?  oXeOpov  •] 
•n-pSna  p.ev  7ra[p'  wKvpoco  ^Ka/j.ui'8po}\ 
TViS'  dTropp,d0e[vTe<;  eV  oIkov  Ikijv^ 
ovK  ehvvaino, 

TTpiv  ae  Kal  At'  dvT[t.aaai  /xeytcTTov] 
10   Kal  f')v(ova'i  lp.fi[ep6evTa  TraiBa.] 
vvv  Be  K[dya),  -Korvia,  Xlaao^i  ere] 

KCLT  TO  TTd\pOlOev\ 

ayva  Kal  Kd[X'  iv  \]iTv\avdai.(Ti^ 
[Tr^ap0[evoi<i  p.e   Bpdv  irdXiv,  019  ^o- 
pev7}i'^ 

15   ["]m^'  (J.al(7i  TToW"  eBiBa^'  eupTai<;] 
[TTuWa  t'  «et8j;i'.] 
[fijs'  re  !'«a9  '  ArpeiSai  (Tvi>  vp-p-i] 
apav  'JX[i'&),  KeXofiai  ae  Kufiot] 
€p.fj.€i'[ai  TTpos'  oIkop  dTTvnXioia (ii ,  '1I-] 

20  p'  ^'jTTi',  [dptoyuv.]  ^^ 

Of  this  fragment,  which  we  i<now 
from  marginal  signs  to  have  been  a 
complete  poem  of  twenty  lines,  the  tirst 
ten  lines,  known  before,  have  been  re- 
stored by  W'ilamowitz  in  Papiri  dclla 
Soc.  ital.  I.  123.  The  word  ad  in  1.  2 
shows  that  Hera  is  addressed.  Now 
when  you  address  Gods,  you  generally 
make  either  a  statement  about  them,  as 
in  a  hymn,  or  a  request  to  them,  as  in  a 
prayer.  V.'ilamowitz  here  chooses  the 
former  with  irapeaTa,  I  choose  the  latter 
with  Trapei'}}.  It  seems  to  me  tmlikely 
that  this  was  the  first  time  Hera  had 
ever  appeared  to  a  mortal ;  and  so 
instead  of  his  npcoToi,  fiacriXije^  I  write 
kX'jtoi  or  KXeiToi  (3aa[Xr}e^  from  Od.  6. 
54.  I  have  also  made  other  changes. 
There  are  two  keys  to  the  situation, 
rulBe  in  1.  7  and  the  six  extant  letters  of 
1.  18.  To  take  1.  iS  first ;  the  first  two 
letters  can  hardly  be  anything  but  vp, 
and  there  is  a  dot  between  them  which 
might   be   explained    as    the    end    of   a 

'  And  Papiri  della  Soc.  ita!.  i.  123,  where  the 
fragment  is  slightly  wider  but  extends  only 
to  1.  10  i-io  So  Wilaniowitz  loc.  cit.,  but 
■Kapitrra  for  irapeir],  Trpwroi  for  KXriroi,  yup 
'Apct/os  epyov  for  Tpotas  !i\(0pov,  and  SSov  HXea-irui 
for  eV  oUov  Xktjv  18  I'  ijpav  with  1  wrongly 
inserted  after  rj     20  P  paTTi 


wrongly-inserted  i.  Now  viX  is  not  a 
common  combination  of  letters;  but  if 
the  V  can  be  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word,  iX  might  belong  to  the  place- 
name  TX/09,  the  adjective  XXao'i  '  pro- 
pitious,' the  XX-form  of  the  verb  ei'Xw 
'  to  roll,'  or  perhaps  to  a  XX-form  of 
('Xa/309.  Whichever  of  these  we  choose 
must  be  consistent  with  what  has  gone 
before.  In  view  first  of  d'rropp.ddevTe'; 
in  1.  7  and  secondly  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  probable  subject  to  ?)pav  or  dpav^ 
is  'AT/3«Sa< — for  the  Gods  of  the  third 
stanza  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  subject  to  a  verb  in  the  second 
person  —  I  choose  the  place  -  name 
"JXtos\  This  gives  us  'put  out  from 
Ilium.' 

Now  for  rvlhe  in  1.  7.  The  Atridae 
on  returning  from  Troy  were  not 
starting  for  Lesbos.  The  Cyclic  poets, 
of  course,  dealt  with  the  d-TruTrXovf ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  though 
the  traditions  \'aried  in  detail,  the 
Atridae  did  not  even  call  at  Lesbos, 
much  less  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
going  there.  I  conclude  then  that  rvlSe 
is  'to  Greece,'  and  accordingly  that 
Sappho  was  in  Greece  and  not  Lesbos 
when  she  wrote  it.  One  of  the  crises 
of  the  Atridae's  lives  was  when  the)-  set 
out  to  return  to  Greece;  Sappho's  life- 
crisis  to  which  she  compares  theirs  was, 
I  take  it,  when  she  was  setting  out  to 
return /;'0!/(  Greece.  The  Parian  Marble 
says  that  Sappho  when  exiled  took 
refuge  in  Sicily.  Can  Sicily  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Greece  here,  or  must  wii 
suppose  that  she  ^pent  some  of  her 
time  in  Greece  Proper,  for  which  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  set  out  ?  She 
might  have  had  poet-friends  at  Spart:i 
who  carried  on  the  Aeolo-Doric  tradi- 
tion of  Alcinan.  But  this  is  the  merest 
speculation. 

Having  decided  on  the  meaning  of 
TViSe  and  the  interpretation  of  the  six 
extant  letters  of  1.  18 — with  the  extant 
part  of  the  fourth  stanza  to  guide  us, 
and  remembering  first  that  an  ancient 
prayer  maj'  well  include  a  reference  to 
benefits  conferred  on  the  God  by  the 


2  The  I  of  the  I'apyrus  was  added,  I  take  it, 
wrongly  but  plausibly.  Veitch  even  gives  ppa:- 
as  regular  for  Herodotus.  For  the  Atticisatioii 
of  (i  see  below. 
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person  praying,  and  secondly  that  chief 
among  Sappho's  benefits  to  Hera,  the 
marriage  -  goddess,  was  doubtless  the 
training  of  wedding-choruses — we  shall 
find  the  rest  comparatively  easy.  All 
that  remains  of  1.  20  is  the  intractable 
compound  pa-n-i.  The  first  two  letters 
as  they  stand  might  be  the  end  of  the 
nominative  of  Hera,  but  not  of  the 
vocative,  which  in  Aeolic  ends  in  a ; 
and  in  such  a  piece  Hera  cannot  well 
be  nominative.  I  take  it  that  the  a  is 
elided  before  the  d  of  the  hyper-aeolised 
form  ante  for  yprie.  That  sucli  forms 
occurred  in  some  ancient  copies  of 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus  is  probable.  For 
instance  cf.  d^a<;  for  j/ySa?  in  fr.  10  of 
Papyrus  1233,  and  the  same  word  in 
cne  of  the  Aeolic  love-poems  in  which 
Theocritus  imitates  the  Lesbians.  For 
the  crasis  at  the  end  of  1.  ig  I  have 
no  exact  parallel,  but  it  seems  reason- 
able for  the  dialect ;  cf.  for  instance 
oppdi'O)  a'.(^epo^  in  Sappho's  ist  Ode, 
and  ifii'dadr)  dWa  with  an  intcr\ening 

stop  in  fr.  i  of  this  Papyrus. 

Translate : 

'  Make  stand  beside  me  in  a  dream, 
great  Hera,  the  beauteous  shape  that  in 
answer  to  their  prayer  appeared  unto 
tlie  famous  kings  of  .\treus'  seed  when 
they  had  made  an  end  of  the  overthrow 
of  Troy.  At  first  when  they  put  forth 
iiither  from  Scamander's  swift  flood, 
tiiey  could  not  win  home,  but  ere  that 
could  be,  were  fain  to  make  prayer  to 
thee  and  to  mighty  Zeus  and  to 
Thyone's  lovely  child.  So  now  pray  I, 
O  Lady,  that  of  thy  grace  I  may  do 
again,  as  of  old,  things  pure  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  maids  of  Mitylene, 
whom  I  have  so  often  taught  to  dance 
and  sing  upon  thy  days  of  festival ;  and 
even  as  Atreus'  seed  by  grace  of  thee 
and  thy  fellov.-Gods  did  put  cut  then 
from  Ilium,  so  I  beseech  thee,  gentle 
Hera,  aid  thou  now  this  homeward 
voyage  of  mine.' 

Before  passing  on,  I  will  just  indicate 
a  possible  alternative.  Is  rvlhe  after  all 
'  to  Lesbos,"  and  are  the  Atridae  Orestes' 
sons  (following  \'elieius  Paterculus)  or 
great-grandsons  (following  Strabo)  set- 
ting out  to  found  the  first  Greek  colony 
there  ?  I  have  tried  this  because  I 
regard  it  as  a  possible  fault  in  my  first 


restoration  that  .\gamemnon  arrived 
home  only  to  be  murdered,  an.l  Mene- 
laus  only  after  long  wanderings,  and 
this  unhappy  aspect  of  the  comparison 
has  to  be  suppressed.  The  substitution, 
for  instance,  in  1.  5  of  ttXoov  einvxv"'  '  ^ 
prosperous  voyage,'  in  1.  6  of  Eii/'ioiKtou 
peidpwv  '  the  Euboean  tide  '  or  Euripus, 
and  in  1.  7  of  oBop  -rrepaivr^v  '  to  finish  their 
journej',*  is  easy  enough.  But  what  of 
the  si.\  letters  of  1.  18  ?  Is  rjpav  the 
Goddess?  If  so,  what  is  she  doing  in 
the  accusative  in  an  address  to  herself? 
And  how  do  we  account  for  the  dot 
between  the  p  and  17  ?  However,  I 
don't  regard  my  first  interpretation  as 
certain ;  for  one  thing,  in  restoring 
right-hand  gaps  there  is  no  check  on 
the  written  length,  for  lines  do  not  end, 
as  they  begin,  on  an  even  line;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  problem  will  be 
solved  along  the  lines  of  the  latter 
alternative. 

All  the  remaining  fragments  of  Sappho 
with  which  I  shall  deal  to-day  have  gaps 
on  the  left,  and  my  restorations  of  them 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  far  more 
likely  to  be  right.  In  all,  too,  I  have 
used  photographs,  except  in  the  piece 
from  fr.  9. 


Fio))!  Fra<. 


.  g. 


\iv  dveWaiai  l^a<^~[i\oi<TL  vavrai 
[eK(f)o07jdei'Te<!  /x]eyd\aii;  dijTailji] 
yd^l3a\ov  rd  (poprija  kuttI  ^t'po-ci)  [ 
[ttXoIov  oKeWav  •] 
5    [fit)  lidXtaT'  eywy'  d^| p.odev  TrXeoz/^ft] 
\-)(ei,fj.daavTO'i,  /i»;]^f  ^a  <f>6pTi   er«[a] 
[t'9  ^ddrja  TTovTojv  drtp,'  iTreiKij^ 
[iravra  fidXoifit.  •] 
[at  Be  N?;/37?t  vpo\piovTi  7ro/i7rd[t] 
10  [ivvdXdii,  rdfi   e'^eVcTjat  hiK€[<Tdai\ 
[4>opTi'  .  .  .  .] 

7  P  oTi/i'  (TTikKTf,  but  wrong  accentuation 
occurs  also  in  16.  12 

This  fragment  has  so  large  an  initial 
gap  that  a  photograph  is  unnecessary, 
provided  we  write  down  the  initial 
letters  of  the  extant  part  under  one 
another  according  to  Dr.  Hunt's  tran- 
script and  fill  in  the  initial  gap  with 
tracings  from  other  fragments  of  the 
Papyrus.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
restorations,    being   on    the   left,   must 
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correspond  in  written  length.  With 
the  form  ^dd-qa  in  1.  7  cf.  ^aaiXrje'; 
above  ;  Sappho  probably  said  /SdOeva. 
For  the  omission  of  km  between  the 
contrasted  adjectives  aTtfia  and  eVei'/c?; 
cf.  dvoi  Kara)  and  Plat.  Pvot.  3igd  6fioia><; 
ir\ovaio<;  TTevrji;,  yevvalo^  dyevvi]'; ;  so  also 
Soph.  Ant.  1079  dvhpwv  yvvaiKmi',  and 
in  Latin  bona  mala,  stipcra  infera.  eTreiK-qt; 
for  €Tri€iK7]C!  is  quite  possible  in  Aeolic. 
I  take  it  to  have  come  to  be  employable 
in  the  sense  of  'good,  valuable,'  from 
the  meaning  '  passable  ' ;  cf.  the  uses 
of  the  noun  eTrieUeia  in  the  personal 
sphere.  At  the  end  I  take  the  succeed- 
ing waves  to  be  likened  to  a  procession. 
A  procession  was  the  ceremonial  form 
in  which  iinWm^-presents,  at  any  rate, 
were  given  ;  cf.  Eustath.  ad  II.  24.  29. 
This  suits  htKeaOai.  For  the  impersonal 
genitive  absolute  ;^e//iao-ai'To?c/.Theocr. 

IX.    10   ■)(€lfJLaivOVTO'i. 

Translate  : 

'  When  tempests  rage,  the  mariner, 
for  fear  of  the  great  blasts  of  the  wind, 
doth  cast  his  cargo  overboard  and  drive 
his  vessel  ashore :  as  for  me,  I  pray  I 
may  be  bound  nowhither  (lit.  sail  no- 
whence)  in  time  of  storm,  nor  be  fain 
to  cast  all  my  cargo,  precious  or  not, 
into  the  deep;  but  if  so  be  it  should 
fall  to  Nereus  in  his  flowing  pageant 
of   the  sea  to   receive  the  gift   of   my 


Frag.  13. 

[alcr'  eyuiv  e(f>]av  "Aya\vai  yvi/attce<;,^ 
[ola  fi]efj,vdcTead'  d[l  fJiexpt  7';pa?] 
loT<ij^ii>'   d'\fifi.€<;   eV    veolraTi  Xa/x- 
irpdi] 

[(TVV€]TrO)j/U./J,€V  • 

5   [dyva   p.]ei/   yap   Kal    Kd\\a   ttoW  eV 

[Bpdaajfj^ir  ■     7ro\f[!'     B'     drrvXnnra- 

voiadv] 
[cr<^wtj']  o[^Jetai9  h\_dKev  i'fj.fiepo<;  fioi] 


This  I  take  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
poems  in  which  Sappho  records  brief 
conversations  with  her  friends,  a  type 
of  which  there  are  two  examples  in  the 


Berlin  fragments. ^  One  of  those  two 
examples  deplores  the  departure  of  a 
friend.  Here  the  ever-memorable  KdXa 
(\.  5),  which  Sappho  and  two  or  more 
friends  did  in  youth,  are  apparently 
contrasted  favourably  with  a  sentence 
beginning  with  the  word  iroXiv,  before 
which  there  is  in  the  Papyrus  a  colon. 
In  1.  7  the  word  o^eiaK  is  almost  certain. 
If  the  narrow  missing  letter  be  taken 
as  L  nothing  can  be  made  of  the  word  ; 
if  as /J,  we  have  ;^o/36iai?  'dances,' which, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  unmetrical,  calls  for  a 
very  long  monosyllable  before  it,  and 
this  doesn't  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 
There  is  no  practicable  alternative. 

Given  o^ilai^,  given  the  contrast,  and 
given  TToXiv  in  emphatic  position,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  phrase 
of  which  TToXiv  is  the  first  member 
expresses  something  which  introduces 
the  contrast  between  the  ever-memor- 
able KdXa  done  by  a/i/ie^and  the  misery 
hinted  at  by  6^eiai<i.  In  love  and  friend- 
ship the  greatest  misery  is  to  part,  and 
TToXiv  points  to  parting  being  the  misery 
here.  I  therefore  restore  in  1.  4  awe- 
■jroTip.p£v  with  the  Aeolic  lengthening  of 
(Tvv ;  and  the  next  question  is,  who  is 
to  leave  the  -noXiv,  Sappho  or  her 
friends  ?  I  choose  the  friends,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  fragment  might  be 
restored  the  other  way  round.  For  the 
form  d'i  '  always,'  with  both  vowels 
short,  cf.  Sa.  96  and  Find.  P.  9.  154; 
the  form  ending  in  i  is  also  attested  for 
Aeolic  by  the  grammarians.  The  neuter 
plural  oTTiva,  for  which  cf.  Papyrus  1235, 
fr.  I  col.  ii.  1.  19,  appears  to  have  been 
written  here  with  one  t,  a  form  which, 
though  unmetrical  here,  was  a  by-form 
in  Aeolic.  I  should  add  that  the  same 
scribe  writes  the  noun  icdXXo<i  with  one 
X  in  fr.  I,  the  second  X  being  inserted 
above.  The  form  d-TrvXnnrdvai  occurs 
in  one  of  the  Berlin  fragments,  and 
another  of  the  same  fragments  suggests 
the  restoration  of  the  last  two  lines. 
With  regard  to  (j<po)iv  in  1.  7,  cf.  for  the 
dual  in  Aeolic  vutv  in  one  of  the  Berlin 
fragments,  and  see  Hoffmann's  Griech- 
ische  Dialektc  II.  p.  537. 

Translate : 

'  And  them  I  answered :  "  Gentle 
dames,    how    you    will     evermore    re- 

'  See  C.R.  June,  August,  1909. 
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member  till  jou  be  old,  our  life  together 
ill  the  heyday  of  youth!  For  many 
things  did  we  then  together  both  pure 
and  beautiful.  And  now  that  you  de- 
part hence,  love  wrings  my  heart  with 
very  anguish."  ' 

For  the  construction  ola  fUfivdaeade 
oTTiva  ffvfeTToijfj.fj.ei'  c/.  Od.  5.  183  olov 
Br)  TOP  fjLvdov  fTr€<ppd<T0 qv  uyopevcrai,  the 
relative  clause  oTTti'a  <Tvv€Tr6i]^^ei>  being 
the  direct  object  corresponding  to  rov 
fj.v0ov,  and  ola  being  the  predicate  cor- 
responding to  oloi'. 

I  fear  that  if  I  give  full  reasons  for 
all  my  restorations  I  shall  keep  you  too 
long.'  I  must  therefore  ask  the  Society 
to  take  what  I  have  said  on  the  first 
three  fragments  as  an  example  of  what 
I  might  say  on  the  rest,  and  must  be 
content  to  gi%'e  my  reasons  only  in  a 
few  particularly  important  places. 

Front  Frag.  14. 
[....]   epcoTO<;  T]\y[ei] 

[•       •  ,    ;  ,  ,  -^ 

[oTTtt  yap  k'  evdv]Tiov  eicrlSw  <7[e] 
[tott'  efioi  oil  (jivfi''  'K]p/ju6i'a  Toavr[a] 

5  [^atirrat,]     ^dvddi     0'     'KXevdi    o"' 

[ecTTCP  eTretJxe? 

[ic(ov  Kopjafi  dvdTai<;  •  ToBe  8'  t<T[0i], 

Tai  adi 
[«aX<^>oi'dt]  Traiaav  xe  fie  tuv  /xe- 

pifjLviiv 
\Ta.\<i  (?L»»;]Xa(?  ai'Tt8[l]']Swv,  ttoJ^O!?  8e 
10  [TTalcri  (T€  Ti'j;!'.] 

Scholion  to  1.  10  r[i]r}v  ae 

3  Hunt  .  .  .  cir  yap  nvTiov  4  1'  rtav 
8  P  luplfivav  and  8[.  .  .]'[.  .  .]  Boia-  9  P  XHia' 
and  ^.  .  .]'[•  •  -l^""^ 

This  fragment  has,  in  the  original, 
four  more  lines,  which  may  or  may  not 
belong  to  the  same  poem.  The  first 
extant  stanza  is  obviously  a  comparison 
of  the  person  addressed  with  Hermione 
and  Helen.  The  interpretation  of  the 
second  turns  upon  the  restoration  of 
1.  9.  This  line  begins  in  the  Papyrus 
with  \dia'.  This  short  mark  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  that  ato-  in  Aeolic 
stands  for  a<T  in  Attic.     The  same  device 


is  used  elsewhere  in  this  Papyrus  to 
show  that  (fjata-i  stands  for  iparrt.  Here 
I  can't  work  in  -aia-i  for  -aa-i,  and 
therefore  regard  the  elision-mark  as  a 
mistake.  There  are  several  mistakes, 
not  all  corrected,  in  this  Papyrus.  The 
extant  accent  on  what  I  take  to  be  the 
infinitive  upTiBiBoyv  (see  the  critical 
note)  can  be  explained  as  having  been 
put  after  the  second  8  instead  of  after 
the  first.  L.  lo  must  be  restored  to 
tally  with  the  Scholion,  one  possible 
reading  of  which  is  tltju  ere,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  recorded  variant  of  o-e  titjj/. 
The  I  occurs  in  Homer  and  is  quite 
possible  for  Aeolic.  I  have  no  exact 
parallel  for  the  crasis  in  1.  4  efioi  ov,  but 
it  is  extremely  probable  for  Lesbian 
poetrj-.  For  the  elision  or  crasis  of  the 
ai  of  the  infinitive  (pvuvat  before  a  short 
vowel  cf.  Papyrus  1233  fr.  I  col.  ii. 
1.  II.  In  1.  8  the  second  X  must  have 
been  added  above,  as  in  KdXXo<;  '  beauty ' 
in  fr.  I. 

Translate  : 

'  For  when  I  look  upon  you,  then 
meseems  Hermione  was  never  -such  as 
you  are,  and  just  it  is  to  liken  you 
rather  to  Helen  than  to  a  mortal  maid  ; 
nay,  I  tell  you,  I  render  your  beauty 
the  sacrifice  of  all  my  thoughts  and 
worship  you  with  all  my  desires.' 

This  deification  of  the  beloved  seems 
at  first  sight  too  modern  ;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  carefully  led  up  to  by 
what  goes  before ;  moreover  there  is 
the  famous  (Paiverai  p.01  Kf)vo'^  (V09 
deoicriv,  and  in  one  of  the  Berlin  frag- 
ments 'in  the  days  when  you  were  to 
her  a  glorious  goddess,'  didi  iKeXav 
dpcyvcordi  (sic  lege). 

Frag.  15. 

I  take  this  fragment  as  a  complete 
poem,  a  letter,  doubtless  afterwards 
treasured  by  the  recipient,  though  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  this  complete- 
ness in  the  Papyrus.  With  regard  to 
^poBavOi  in  1.  2,  first,  if  VoyyvXa  is 
vocative,  as  seems  reasonable  after 
KeXofiai  ere,  the  a  must  be  lengthened 
by  position  ;  secondly,  /9  suits  the  traces ; 
thirdly,  the  word  or  termination  avOi 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the 
vocative  of  a  feminine  compound  of 
dvdo<;,   on    the    pattern    of  the    names 
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XpvaavOi<;  and  KaXXai'^f?.  I  cannot 
find  any  instance  of  the  name  or  adjec- 
tive 'P68apdi<;,  but  'Pohdudr]  occurs  twice 
as  a  name  in  the  Anthology  and  also  in 
Theodorus  Prodromus,  and  'SpvaavPot; 
occurs  as  well  as  XpvaavOit.  I  take  it 
pohav9i<;,  or,  to  give  it  the  Aeolic  form, 
/3p6Bav0i^,  would  mean  '  rose  -  com- 
plexioned';  cf.  Sappho's  notorious  con- 
temporary Khodopis.  But  from  the 
form  the  word  might  also  mean  '  flower 
of  the  rose,'  if  we  compare  ;;^«'X/ca;'^o9 
'  sulphate  of  copper,'  Triaaavdoi;  '  oil  of 
pitch,' and  o/i'ai'^);  '  vine-bud.'  In  the 
same  line  p.dvhvv  is  akin  to  the  p.apSva'i 
of  Aeschylus  explained  by  Hesychius 
as  a  Persian  military  cloak.  For  other 
references  see  Herwerden's  Lexicon. 
The  difference  of  termination  has  its 
parallels  in  Lesbian.  In  1. 8  the  accent 
shows  that  we  must  restore  either  the 
nominative  (or  vocative)  or  the  accusa- 
tive. For  the  form  a^diepyv  for  iItto- 
<f)€p€tv  in  1.  9  cf.  €0(j}epeTQ}  in  the  Berlin- 
Aberdeen  fragment  of  Alcaeus.^ 

[T]ay      T[a)(^iaTav,     Si      K]s\ofiai.      a^ 

6[ve\ee,] 
\To]'yyv\a  /3\j}68]avOt,  \dj3oicra  /xi'a>- 

[Svp] 
[yXaJKTivav  ■  ae  ByvTe  tto^os"  t([?  afio<;] 
iifi^iTTOTaTai 

5   Tciv  Kokav  •   a  yap  Kardycoyi';  aijra  [ 
STTToata'  ihoicrai',  eyco  Se  ^aipco. 
Kal   yap  avra  S)j  7r[oT']    €fi£/j.[<pufj,av 

rav] 
[K]v7rpoyev[Tiav  •] 

[r]a<;  apap^ayi  fj.))  X"P"'  ("'f^ipepijv  fj.oi] 
10  TOUTO  Tf/)[7ro?,  dWd  <T.€,  Tuv  fidXiara] 
l^^6X\ofia[i,    dvuTav    KariBrjv    yvvai- 

[«■</'■  TrdXip  tX/c?;;'.] 

I  P  (ra[  2  royyi'Xa  W  and  fiavSw  H 
3  y\a<Ta'ai'  \V  5  1'  iivra  7  1'  uvralitj-Tr  S  P 
vrrpoyiv      lO   P  ToiTorai 

Translate  : 

'  Come  back,  and  that  speedily,  my 
rosebud  Gongyla,  and  in  your  milk- 
white  gown  ;  surely  a  desire  of  my 
heart  hovers  about  your  lovely  self;  for 
the  sight  of  your  very  robe  thrills  me, 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so.     Once  on  a 

'  See  C. /,'.  December.  1909. 


day  I,  too,  found  fault  with  the  Cyprus- 
born^whose  favour  I  pray  these  words 
may  lose  me  not,  but  rather  bring  me 
back  again  the  maiden  whom  of  all 
womankind  I  desire  the  most  to  see.' 

She  fears  it  may  be  foolhardy  to 
remind  Aphrodite  that  she  once  found 
fault  with  her. 


Frag.  50. 

[.   .   .]t'  Kal  yap  [ovBev  a6iice<;  rjcrKev] 
\_ai  Tjd'e?  /i€yti[^o;'TO  c'  a.  fiot  TrpoarjX- 

[?;]  faXt'f  J,  Ka[^L(JTLr;i  fiij  irpoariKep] 
[ajSpa  ■)(apiaari\_-'\ 

5    ['7]Tet;^o^ei/     yap     {TtdpToa .       eyeo     Be 
<ji(b/j,ev^ 
l^icajl  ail  roin'  'AXX['  y  cv-.'arov  ^p6- 
roicri] 

E7ra]/3[t']€Vo(?  uTT^e/xfiep  €Kas  yvvaiKUpl^ 
(ii'9  k]€p  e';^ot6!'[ ;] 

3  P  fciXf^ni  4,  5,  7  ("5^(1,  o-Tfi^Yo/jfi',  and 
napBivois  are  due  10  H     6  P  tout  •     7   P  u-rr 

The  key  to  this  fragment  lies  in  the 
syllable  p-ep.  in  1.  2  coupled  with  -nap- 
OepoKTuTT  in  1.  7,  the  last  s\'llable  bear- 
ing an  acute  accent.  The  strangeness 
of  the  second  person  first  aorist  middle 
in  d  is  perhaps  enough  to  account  for 
the  Papyrus  reading  ^aXe^ai,  in  1.  3. 
The  uncontracted  form  of  this  in  -ao  is 
corrupted  into  -09  in  one  of  the  Berlin 
fragments,  ovhev  dei/ci';  ecrnv  '  it  is  no 
wonder'  occurs  in  .-Aeschylus,  and  rjaKsv 
for  rjp  in  Alcaeus ;  k€v  is  omitted  here 
as  with  ixp'P-  For  e;^&)  in  the  lover's 
sense,  '  to  possess,'  cf.  the  use  in  the 
case  of  wives  and  mistresses.  The 
word  IS  somewhat  similarly  used  in  cnc 
of  the  Berlin  fragments. 

Translate : 

'  Indeed  it  were  no  matter  for  wonder 
if  some  blamed  you  for  coming  to  me 
or  talking  with  me  as  you  have  done, 
and  for  showing  such  favour  to  one  to 
whom  you  should  not ;  for  we  walk 
everywhere.  But  let  us  say  this,  you 
and  me,  "  Is  it  possible  for  any  maid  on 
earth  to  be  far  apart  from  the  woman 
she  loves  ?"  ' 
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(b)  Alcaeus.     Papvkls  1233. 

From  Fr,ig.  3. 

TYliii/Tpoif)^     (t\t',    0?    TroTcifiwv    Trap' 

[';\^e9  7)  Trap]  TTop(f>vptai'  ffdXaaffav 
[.n  K\vBa)v  ep]cvy6fj.fvo<;  ^dXaiav 
[iliova  T]v]Trre]i, 

[kuvOo]  TToWai  TrapdiviKai,  Trip\e(T-av^ 
'\Ka\  Ku\Kaiv  fj.t]po)v  uTTiiXatGi  x^pW^] 
[Sf'pytija  diX'yomat,  rodev  to?  aket^i^ap] 
[riTno\v  vBtop 

[KUK-^^eotaat   .   .   .] 


5  f  r?a  TiiXXai  H  1'  Tip  7-9  SO  H  7  P  ]a  ' 
SfXyovTai  .ind  liXfj  Change  of  metre  shows  that 
1.  I  begins  a  new  poem 

In  11.  3  and  4  c/.  Catullus  xi.,  in  the 
same  metre,  '  litiis  iit  loathe  raonantc 
Eoa  \  tunditnr  uiida.'  In  1.  7  the  colon 
after  Bep^a  should  indicate,  if  not  a 
break  in  the  sense,  at  least  that  Sipfia  is 
not  directl}'  object  to  OiXyovjai.  But  I 
cannot  restore  the  fragment  in  this  way. 
It  was  probably  put  before  instead  of 
after  ffiX-yovrai,  where  it  would  indicate 
that  To?€v  goes,  not  with  OeXyovrai,  but 
with  some  participle  yet  to  come.  For 
mistakes  in  this  Papyrus  see  the  critical 
notes  to  frs.  4  and  8  below.  Trepearav, 
third  person  plural,  has  parallels  in 
Homer  and  Pindar,  rcdev  vBap  kok- 
Xeoiaai  is  literally  'pouring  water 
thence,'  i.e.  '  pouring  water  taken  from 
the  waves.'  For  bathing  as  a  sign  of 
warmer  weather  c/.  Longus  iii.  24. 

Translate : 

'  All-nurturing  Sun,  who  hast  come  by 
river-banks  or  by  the  purple  sea  where 
the  gushing  wave  beats  on  the  surfy 
shore,  while  many  mp.ids  stand  in  a  ring 
and  rub  with  dainty  hand;  the  flesh  of 
their  fair  thighs,  taking  and  -pouring 
the  gentle  water  over  themselves  even 
as  an  unguent.  .  .  .' 


10   Ti'jXodev  XdfiTrpoi  ttpot6[i'oi(t'  i'ao]vr€f;, 
I'lpyaXern  B'  iv  vvkti  (f>[(io<;  <l>€]povT€<; 
vai  |i[e]\aii'(7«. 

For  II.  1-7  see  Oxyrh.  Pap.  \.  where  I 
would  confirm  W.'s  iXXtiwi  9  So  H  but 
fifSpai' :  in  P  v  is  inserted  over  (o-  10  H  suf;- 
gests  TTiioTi'ivtov  inivTft  :  V  X(i/i7rporro[  with  7rpo[ 
inserted  over  to[  :  P  has  a  fiicn)  o-Ttyfj^  after 
Ji-Tfo-     1 1,  12  So  H 

The  first  seven  lines  of  this  fine  hymn 
to  the  Dioscuri  will  be  found  in 
Oxyrhynchiis  Papyri  X.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  I.  9  the  letters  are  e  followed  by 
what  may  be  either  o-  or  another  e,  then 
S  followed  by  a  space  of  about  two 
letters'  length,  and  then  wv.  Over  the 
first  two  letters  is  written  v.  Dr.  Hunt 
reads  eviSpcov ;  but  p  doesn't  fill  the 
gap,  and  moreover  the  scribe  is  not 
likely  to  have  written  such  an  unusual- 
looking  form  as  eeSpwv  by  mistake.  My 
reading  with  aB  for  ^,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  Papyrus,  clears  up  both  difficulties. 
The  word  eu^vyof  is  an  epithet  of  ships, 
Od.  13.  116,  17.  288.  For  the  reading 
of  the  Papyrus  in  1.  10  see  the  critical 
note.  The  haplography  Xap-Trpono  for 
XafxTTpoiTTpoTo  would  1)6  obvious  even 
without  the  ancient  correction.  Dr. 
Hunt's  TtpoTovicv  eTTevra,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
the  two  participles  being  without  a 
copula,  nor  fits  the  gap.  My  reading 
(o-ovre?,  future  participle  of  ('fw  '  to 
settle,'  gets  over  the  former  difficulty, 
icroi'T€<;  giving  the  purpose  of  dpcoia- 
KovTs<;,  'jumping  to  sit ';  and  if  v.-e  allow 
for  haplography  of  ta,  vq'.<t  laovres  ex- 
actly fits  the  gap. 

Translate : 

'.  .  .  And  who  do  so  easily  save  men 
from  lamentable  death  by  leaping  to 
the  high-top  of  benched  barks,  there  to 
sit  far-seen  upon  the  forcstays,  and  so 
lighting  the  midnight  path  of  the  black 
ship.' 


From  Frag.  4. 


From  Frng.  8. 


pr}a  B'  dvdpu)[Trot';]  fia[v]uT(o  pvea6( 
^aKpvoevTo<;, 

€vaB[vy]ri}v     dpd}ia/coPT[e<;     uv]     uKpa 
I'doiv 


[ ]  eJr'  €fie  yijpav  relTopi]  aXydpeov, 

\fjii)  y€voi\TO  X(L6i{<T9'\ai  ;)^[a]^[(TOs'  Teii; 
TTpoTepov  <j)iX(ov.] 
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[Nvi/  TTai](>o)P  dwdXwv  a  v/j,p[eoiJ.€v  yd 

Tp6<j),   OCrOt    CTTt^t] 

[rdi.  7rp(i)\rdi  TroXidrnv,  oXiyov  a(f>[(ov 

Tre-jroi^fifievoi] 
5  [e^ico-f-]    TO   yap    Sfi/jLopfievov    oplyop 

Oeaav  dv^peai} 
[fir)  akX\at,a   dvBpeai  rot?  yeii)o[p.evoi- 

aiv  Eiavoitafi.] 
[al  TToi/TJa  cr6<j)o^  »}  koI  (jspeai  irvKvali^; 

T/ceXo?  0eQ),] 
[oil   Kev   &)]?    rrapd   fxolpav   i\lo<;    ovSe 

rplxl^  iriWofiav,] 
[ai/Spe?    t'J   ovre^    daaK    fieil'x^vvfieB' 

dvBpoTTpeTreffiv  j3iov] 

10   [veoiaLV    S]e    (^ep[e]<^0c^[^]    ^dOv[v    t^ 

TTOipov  'Apiyioy] 
\ovK  eoLKe  kXovu)-  ovtoi  h\  or  eTn]\6ev 

8vcreTnjl3o\ni;] 
[(TTpoTo?  rav    TToXiv,   ovK    i^e<po/3evT 

dWa  crvi>  evrecJi] 


4  P  TniKiiiTnv  for  TroXiardi'  8  I*  nupa 
(wrongly)  9  P  uvres  There  is  nothing  in  P 
to  show  that  a  new  poem  begins  at  1.  3 

The  last  four  extant  letters  of  1.  3, 
(TVfiv,  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  new 
poem.  I  have  restored  11.  1  and  2  as 
the  end  of  a  previous  one.  Teropt], 
perfect  subjunctive  of  reipco,  I  take  from 
Hesychius,  though  he  explains  it  by  the 
word  TpdxTiji.  dXydpeov  comes  from 
Alcman's  Partheneion. 

Translate : 

'.  .  .  As  for  me,  when  grievous  age 
wears  me  out,  then  be  it  not  mine  to 
forget  the  kindness  of  such  as  were  my 
friends  of  old.' 

The  piece  beginning  at  1.  3  is  alas ! 
only  too  applicable  to  the  present  year 
of  grace.  For  the  address  to  his 
country  cf.  my  restoration  of  the  Berlin- 
Aberdeen  fragment,  Classical  Review, 
December,  igog.  In  1.  5  note  that  the 
metre  requires  three  syllables  in  a  space 
corresponding  to  two  syllables  in  the 
line  above  and  one  syllable  in  the  line 
below.  This  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
restorer.  I  restore  dpyov  for  epyov  on 
the  analogy  of  opneTov  for  kpireTov  in 
Sappho.  The  form  Siavoua  occurs  in 
the    Berlin -Aberdeen    fragment.     For 


the  construction  fiij  dWaia  dvhpecri  I 
have  no  parallel ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  analogical  extension  of  the 
dative  with  o  avjo^  and  words  meaning 
'like.'  With  <^pecnv  lKeXo<;  Oiw  cf.  l/ceXot 
9eoi<i  in  Sappho  Pap.  1232  and  a  passage 
I  quoted  just  now  from  one  of  the 
Berlin  fragments  dedi,  iKeXav  dpiypdirdi. 
The  construction  here  may  be  either 
'  like  to  a  God  (genitive)  in  respect  of  a 
shrewd  wit '  or  '  like  to  the  shrewd  wit 
of  a  God.'  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pindar's  dpya2<;  dXunreKiov  iKeXoi  in  the 
second  Pythian.  In  1.  8  the  poet  means 
'  I  am  content  to  be  a  grown  man  as 
my  beard  shows  that  I  am.'  In  1.  g, 
the  form  fieixvufj-i  occurs  in  Pap.  1234 
fr.  13.  The  only  authorities  for  dvipo- 
■npeTTrjii  '  suitable  to  a  man '  seem  to  he 
Ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  a  good  enough 
word,  and  Alcaeus  is  fond  of  compound 
epithets.  yvvaiKoirpiTrrj'i  is  used  by 
Xcnophon.  The  phrase  Trupov  'Ap>]io> 
k\6v(o  is  modelled  on  Alcman's  "Ap^o^i 
TTcopco  kXovov  in  the  Partheneion.  In 
1.  II  for  the  crasis  in  spite  of  the  stop 
cf.  Sappho  Pap.  1231  fr.  i;  SvaeTnj/3o\o<; 
is  explained  by  Suidas. 

Translate : 

'  Now  is  our  song  of  thee,  thou  great 
nurse  of  all  those  tender  youths  who, 
recking  little  of  themselves,  took  the 
field  in  the  first  rank  of  our  people  ;  for 
they  have  done  the  allotted  task  of  men 
with  the  same  will  as  those  who  have 
grown  to  be  men.  Were  I  all-wise, 
were  I  like  to  a  God  in  shrewdness  of 
wit,  even  so  I  would  not  so  much  as 
pluck  out  a  hair  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  Zeus,  and  being  grown  men  our  lives 
are  mingled  with  troubles  fitting  our 
estate ;  but  for  youths  to  rush  into  the 
deep  tumult  of  the  battle-mellay — that 
is  not  for  them.  Yet  these,  when  a 
host  ill-conquerable  came  up  against 
our  city,  laid  fear  aside  and  took  arms 
and  .  .  .' 


(c)  Alcaeus. 
From  Frair. 


b 


Papyrus  1234. 

2  Col.  i.  {a). 

'O    S71/t['    tTa- 


\_tov\t(i>i    Ta8'    eXir-qv  • 

prjidi] 

de[i]K€c  irehexoiv  crv^irocnwv  [/ca/c&)!'] 
^dafio<i,  (poXcoixov  TreB'  dXefji,[aTCordTa)v] 
5  evoD^'if^evoi  avroiaiv  eTrd[Kpc(r€i'.] 
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Ki)i>oi;  Se  yatodeit  ' \Tp£iBa[v  ydfitoi] 
SaTTTeTti)    TToXtv    0)?    Kal     TreSa     Mu/j- 
o-[i'\]<u[, 

Scholion  to  1.  6  : 

['/eyi/^o)?]  ewiyafuav  (t)(wv  [t//i']  | 
7r(pd'>)  I  [auTou?-]  ' \<Cj^p^o>'s   inroyovoi 

Ap[a/c]ci)j'  I  [*(at) ]r)  •  &)?  Af(at)  irpcorjv 

fj.{eTa)  To[0  Mi'/>]<Tt\(oi/) 

I  P  Sr]v6  3  dfiKd  suggested  by  H  4  P 
.•ia<riio(T  ■  0  So  W  For  11.  7- 13  see  0.iyrh. 
Pap.  X  where  however  in  1.  9  I  would  read 
\a0oifi.e6a     Scholion  to  1.  6  o>i  ca'i  k.t.X.  so  H 

The  colon  after  ffda-fiov  in  1.  4  is  to 
show  that  the  word  does  not  belong  to 
<f>i\a)VQ)v.  This  word  i3dcrixo<i  or  /3d0/j,o^ 
seems  to  be  used  here  to  mean  the  base 
of  a  pillar  or  the  like  ;  the  metaphor  is 
that  the  base  of  the  pillar  has  become 
the  capital.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  saying  not  unlike  '  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  has  become 
the  headstone  in  the  corner.'  The  word 
t\ii\a>v<i)v  I  take  to  be  genitive  plural  of 
the  same  word  as  the  proper  name 
f^lXa)»'.  For  iTraKpiaev  '  has  reached 
the  summit  '  cf.  Aesch.  CItocph.  932 
alfid-wv  fTTt'jKpiae,  which  the  scholiast 
e.vplains  by  '  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  murders.'  Hesychius  explains 
eTTijKptaev  transitively  by  tV  aKptov 
'lyayev,  reXo?  eTredrjKet:  But  the  word 
might  have  had  the  intransitive  use  as 
well.  The  dative  here  might  be  con- 
sidered parallel  to  the  dative  with 
avdcTcreiv. 

Translate : 

' ...  to  say  to  him  :  "  He  who 
shared  evil  revels  with  an  unseemly 
crew,  as  a  mere  stone  of  the  base,  now 
by  making  merry  with  good-fellows  of 
the  idlest  and  vainest,  has  become  the 
headstone  over  them  all."  And  in  the 
pride  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Atreus  let  him  do  despite  to  his 
countrymen  as  he  did  with  ^Iyrsilus. . . .' 

The  reference  in  the  scholion,  which 
I  restore  as  you  see,  is  to  Pittacus' 
aristocratic  wife,  whose  name  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  It  probably 
contained  si.x  letters.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  in  his  account  of  Pittacus  i.  81, 
says  '  His  wife  was  of  better  birth  than 
himself,  for  she  was  sister  of  Dracon, 
son     of     Penthilus,    and     accordingly 


she  greatly  looked  down  upon  him.' 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  once  when  her 
husband  had  a  dinner-party  she  came 
in  in  a  rage  and  upset  the  table.  From 
another  source  we  learn  that  one  of 
Pittacus'  wise  sayings  was,  '  Marry  a 
wife  from  among  your  equals.' 

After  eight  more  lines,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Oxyrliynclius  volume,  come 
two  which  are  marked  as  beginning  a 
new  poem  : 

(6)   <I't\o9  fxev  ijaOa  /cott'  epKpov  xdXrjv 
Kal  yoipov  •  ovTb}  TovTO  vofucheTai. 

Scholion : 

\oTi  ei^p[T]Tai  Ka\Ta  tou  toO  'jS^Xkuiov 
ep(ofi(€v)ov  I  <I>t\o[i'  ere  ovt{(o<;)  €ix]oi' 
oxne  <7t"  Kol  iirl  "^ol-  \  pov  k\ju  eV* 
€pi(f>]{op)  ft?  TO.  irapacTKevdcr-  \  fiaT[a 
KaXelv  Tloi'i  y{ap)  ^evoa  fierd  |  a^Trov[Brjt 
j}7e  t(^i')  ei)ja);^iai'  •  Trapoifiia  S(e)  | 
eireX  ^l\\o<;  t(&j)  <^iX]fi>  Xeyet  Outoj 
TOVTO  vofi{i<rBeTai)  | 

Scholion   <^i'Xoi'  (2)  and   a-TrouS^r   and   fvux'a'' 

(5)H 

These  two  lines  maj-  be  translated: 
'  You  were  friends  enough  with  me 
once  to  be  invited  to  sup  on  kid  and 
pork  ;  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.' 

The  idea  is  that  the  best  friend  de- 
serves the  best  dinner,  and  this  man 
always  got  the  best  dinner  from  Alcaeus ; 
but  now,  like  so  many  others,  he  for- 
gets his  old  friends.  The  scholion  1 
restore  as  you  see.  I  take  it  the  scholiast 
means  that  Alcaeus'  words  became  pro 
verbial,  not  that  he  uses  a  proverb  here. 

From  Frag.  2  Col.  it. 

[Xa]/9p&)?  8e  <Ti'i'(TT€iXa[f?  to.  <Ca^  Xjct' 

aTraf 
TrifiTrXeicnv  uKpuTO)  [Sop,'  e]7r'  dp-epiii 
Kal  vvKTi,  TT\d<f>\[a^(Tp,[oi  t']  eva-xOtv 
5   evOa  vop.O'i  6dp.'  iw6\6  (^^wvrjv. 

3  VV  aKpaTKTfiOv  (V  4  VV  irXii^Xaa-^oi 
avvax6(v     Kor  11.  6-12  see  Oxyrh.  Pap.  X 

The  last  seven  lines  of  this  fragment 
are  unmutilated,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Oxyrhyiiclius  volume.  The  first  two 
lines  printed  here  present  great  diffi- 
culties, but  the  greater  the  difficulty 
the  fewer  the  possible  alternatives,  and 
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therefore  the  nearer  to  the  truth.  I 
take  it  ra  a  \eia  '  his  crop'  was  written 
haplographicaliy  raXeLa ;  it  is  true  we 
should  expect  \ata  in  Aeolic,  but  then 
one  would  also  expect  a-vaire'SXai'i  for 
(Tuv(7T£i\ai<i  in  the  same  line.  The  fact 
is,  the  Aeolic  forms  often  got  Atticised. 
For  instance,  this  Papyrus  for  dvd  gives 
6v  correctly,  but  1231  gives,  in  the  two 
places  where  the  word  occurs,  (iv.  My 
word  So/da  '  house '  in  1.  2  is  based  on 
Hesychius'  B6/j,i  •  -reixiov  or  '  house- 
wall,'  and  Bekker  Anecd.  Saj/xa  (lege 
Bo/xa)  olvo?  AloXecov;  cf.  also  tlie  two 
forms  iTofia  and  ■rrwj.ia. 

The  first  two  lines  translate  thus  : 

'  And  garnering  his  plunderous  crop 
he  fills  the  whole  house  both  day  and 
night  with  unmixed  wine.' 

The  form  in  -Oev  for  -drjaav  in  the 
next  line  is  attested  for  Aeolic  by  the 
Grammarian?,  and  e(oda  for  e'lioOa  is 
quoted  as  Aeolic  in  the  Etyniologicuiii 
Magnum.  irXajiXaafio!.,  a  more  accurate 
form  corresponding  to  the  simplified 
'7rdij)\aap.a  and  ■7ra<f)\d^(o,  we  should 
expect  to  mean  '  bubbling,  sputtering, 
blustering.'  I  take  it  here  in  the  sense 
of  '  riotings  and  drunkenness,'  'routs, 
wassailings"  ;  and  translate  :  '  .And 
wassailings  have  been  brought  in  unto 
the  place  v.-hcre  the  law  is  wont  to 
speak.' 

From  the  sequel  we  may  judge  that 
this  certainly  refers  to  Pittacus. 

from  /■■/"it"'.  4. 


[ouS'    o    C7(f>pi]yai^  di   Trap  [\a]KVLa[<; 

TCA'G? 

[acj^piyai  oyji'/Mi'  e;  <f>ai.:pot<;  [So/io;?] 
[<T7t"t'^7;y,]  iSw^Te  c'  •  ev  p'  ucT[d~\fx[ota'] 
[(ov  en  OiJA:eo9  );cr«'  6v£ktov[-] 

5    [uW    OS"]  7r<rp^oT'    v^piv  Ka\   fi:yd- 

06U]    7T[Le]iL<i[ 

[Bpaiyj]    rd   r'    avBpe<;  hpalaiv    uTaa- 

0aX[otl 
Itoijt(o'\!'  /•■■ii'  yaic'  ovsktoi'  [oi!']8e'[t9j  • 
[_TVv  S'  ojra  TToXXaATi?  €[cr]<j!)aX7/[/i€]i', 

[ruxo-f  o]i'[(o]pd(i)0i}/xc[i'  tV  dpxdaf  •] 
10   [al  ynpl  pLe/utXTai  t(o[i  ''^vrepau  rdhe] 
[to.  ahe' ,  (i]XXd  irra  n  Bai,[p,a>i''\ 
[_Tr alcri.  flop   ivv  ayaOoiai  ■)(eppov.'\ 

7    So  W   but   olhiv      8    P  ]rf   corrected    to 

Tn  :  facpiiKtjiiiii  so  II      9   oiiafiBioSrjfiev  SO  W 


Of  the  last  fragment  with  which  I 
shall  deal  to-day  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  photograph,  the  Papyrus  being 
too  dilapidated  for  photographing  in  its 
present  unmounted  state.  I  would  ask 
you  therefore  to  regard  my  restoration 
as  provisional.  The  person  addressed 
I  take  to  be  the  citj-,  and  the  reference 
is  to  a  succession  of  democratic  tyrants. 
In  1.  I  \aKvia<;  is  for  'Xayveia^.  The  t, 
should  probably  be  Viritten  e  ;  uXddea 
for  dXdOeia  occurs  in  Alcaeus.  For  kp 
standing  for  yv  I  have  i;o  exact  parallel. 
Cf.  however  txeixwfii  for  /j-etyvvfii  1233 
fr.  5  1.  7  and  1234  fr.  3  1.  13,  and  such 
Aeolic  form.s  as  Biq)xP'0<;  for  Si(L>yfi6<;. 
Of  the  two  forms  yvd—rco  and  icvd-rrTo^ 
the  latter  is  the  older.  The  phrase 
'  every  child  of  lechery '  does  not  of 
course  mean  '  every  lecherous  man,'  as 
'  every  child  of  Poverty  '  might  mean 
(but  hardly,  perhaps,  in  Greek)  'every 
poor  man.'  It  rather  means  '  every 
child  born  of  low  and  illicit  intercourse.' 
Falstaffian  parallels  will  occur.  There 
is  a  reference  to  Pittacus'  low  birth  in 
1.  10  of  the  omitted  part  of  the  last 
fragment.  6x>'j(ov,  with  digamma  un- 
written, is  genitive  plural  of  oxeiov  '  a 
stud-horse,'  here  used  contemptuously 
of  rich  men  who  are  also  idle  and 
dissolute.  ^aiKpo<i  I  take  to  be  akin  to 
the  Sophoclean  (f>atK6<i  explained  by 
Photius  as  uKfid^av  kcu  Xafi-rpo';,  and 
translate  it  '  glittering  '  in  the  sense  of 
'  meretriciously  splendid.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1.  4  we  have  to 
find  room  for  four  S}-llables  in  a  shorter 
space  than  is  filled  by  two  in  1.  3  and 
by  three  in  1.  i.  This  greatly  reduces 
the  possibilities.  The  situation  is 
similar  in  1.  11.  In  1.  3  we  apparently 
have  the  Homeric  particle  pd  instead  of 
ydp.  In  1.  4  oiKeoj  is  for  olicelo<;.  In 
1.  5  fieydOcL  {ox  fieyedei  has  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  only  Ionic ;  but  7ra;^a> 
for  TTie^w  is  attested  for  Aeolic  by 
Herodian.  In  1.  12,  ficpe,  '  he  decrees,' 
I  had  already  restored  from  the  Homeric 
tfi/Mope  in  Papyrus  1233  fr.  i  col.  ii. 
1.  15.  The  vv-  form  of  e;*,  representing 
evi,  like  the  pp-  form  Trepp  for  vrept,  is 
found  in  the  Aeolic  love-poems  ot 
Theocritus. 

Translate: 

'  Nor  yet  the  man  Vvho  itches  like 
e\'ery  child  of  lechery  to  walk  into  the 
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glittering  houses  of  the  stallions,  he  did 
thee  no  despite  ;  for  being  still  at  home 
among  the  obscure,  he  was  an  ill  to  be 
endured.  But  as  for  any  who  of  presump- 
tion and  swayed  by  pride-of- place  did 
what  is  done  by  wicked  men,  none  like 
him  was  to  be  endured,  not  one.  And 
now  after  many  a  slip  we  stand  upright 
in  our  ancient  estate  ;  for  though  these 
sweets  are  mingled  with  that  sour,  still 
God,  I  ween,  decrees  us  something  bad 
in  everything  that  is  good.' 

That  is  to  say,  '  our  political  position 
though  not  ideal  is  now  bearable." 

That  is  all  I  have  to  lay  before  the 
Society.  You  will  not,  I  know,  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  my  restora- 
tions are  certain,  or  that  I  think  them 
certain ;  still  I   hope  it  is  true  of  my 


paper,  as  Alcaeus  might  have  said,  'God 
decrees  us  something^'oorf  in  everj'thing 
that  is  bad.' 

[This  paper  originally  contained  a 
provisional  restoration  of  Papyrus  1234 
fr.  I — provisional  because  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  photograph.  The  fragment 
has  since  been  republished  by  Dr.  Hunt 
in  Oxyrliynchtis  Papyii  XI.,  with  addi- 
tions which,  as  they  simplify  the  problem 
of  restoring  the  fragment,  necessitate 
some  revision  of  my  earlier  restoration. 
I  hope  to  discuss  this  fragment,  as  well 
as  some  points  that  have  arisen  in 
regard  to  my  first  article,  along  with 
some  pieces  of  Papyrus  1360  in  a  third 
paper.J 

J.  ^L  Edmonds. 

Jesus  Co/!t\^c,  Cambridge. 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 
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Hymn  WWW.  14: 

nvTLKa  5'  ap'/aXecov  uvefi'rv  Ka-mravaav 

KVfiara    B'    iaTopeaav    \evKPi<;    <iXo?    tv 

invxat?   arjfjMTa   KoKa  irovov  <7<pi(7cv  •   01 

Be  iB6vTe<; 
yi'/driaav,  iravaavTO  B'  oi^vpoio  irovoio. 

The  whole  description  of  the  saving 
work  of  The  Great  Tv.in  Brethren  at 
sea  is  marred  by  the  corruption  of  1.  16. 
None  of  the  suggestions  made  can  be 
considered  quite  to  have  met  the  case. 
Matthiae  would  write  ttXoou  for  -ttovov. 
The  attack  on  ffi^iatv  has  been  vigorous 
and  well  sustained,  though  misdirected; 
Kpiaiv,  Xvaiv,  a'xiaiv,  c^iniv  may  be 
mentioned  from  various  sources.  In 
iSg6  I  proposed — 

rat/Tat?  atj/xara  ki1\'  uTTOvocii  TTtp  • 

'  fair  prognostications  for  sailors  far 
away,'  i.e.  from  their  homes  or  from 
harbour.  There  is  a  slight  resemblance 
to  this,  perhaps  quite  accidental,  in 
Professor   Bury's   very   ingenious,    but 


uncGn\incing,  suggestion  (C.  R.  1899, 
p.  183) : 

ffTifiaTa  KoKii  ttovov  (nroi'oa<picnv 

I  have  said  that  the  attack  on  a<^'.atv 
was  misdirected,  yet  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  clause  cannot  contain  both 
vavTai<;  and  crStcnv.  My  intention  is  to 
maintain  that  every  letter  in  ttovov 
acptcriv  stands  exactly  as  the  poet  wrote 
and  sang.  If  so,  the  error  m.ust  be  in 
vavrai';,  and  so  I  think  it  will  prove  to 
be.  'Xav-rai<;  is,  of  course,  the  later 
un-epic  form,  but  apart  from  that,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  C.  R.  Febrr.ary, 
1916,  p.  4,  vavTrjTi  or  vavTTjaiv  would  be 
necessary :  the  word  must  be  foHoweil 
by  an  initial  vowel  or  it  can  only  be 
trisyllabic. 

The  restoration  of  the  line  now 
becomes  possible  and  even  easy  : 

v6(T~ov  <T7]fj,aTa  Ku\'  I'moiov  a<f>ia'tv  •  at  le 
IBovTet  .  .  . 

'fair  signs  to  them  of  home-coming 
without  hardbhip.'  What  has  happened 
is  fairly  evident.  The  natural  gloss  on 
<7(f>iaiv  has  displaced  rcffrov  and  either 
previously  or  subsequently  the  adjective 


io8 
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a-jTovov   has   become   a   noun.     If   any 
misgiving  be  felt  as  to  <7<^laiv,  cf. 

O  317  alyjrd  Kev  ev  Spwoifii  /i?Ta  (T(pt,c7iv 

aaa'  idiXoiev. 
H.  Aphr.   273    «r   Kev    ifiov   dpe^jrovcn 

•napa  cr^lcriv  vibv  exovaai. 
H.  Deill.  139  iva  a^iac  ipyd^cofiac  .  .  . 
H.  Deni.  l^^evOaai^ianTOTVia  fii'jTrip  . 

II y mil  VI.  1  : 

AlBoitjv  ■y^pvaocne^avov  Ka\i]P  ' A<ppoBLTt]p 
acrop-ai,  7)  Trdcrt]<;  Kinrpov  Kp-qZefuva  XeXoy- 
Xev  .   .   . 

After  reading  the  well-known  Hymn 
to  Aphrodite  (V.),  immediately  pre- 
ceding, in  which  the  goddess  figures  as 
neither  shy  nor  respectable,  one  may 
be  excused  for  feeling  a  slight  shock  of 
surprise  at  the  opening  epithet  aiiioir)v, 
more  especially  when  we  are  told  by 
Allen  and  Sykes  that  alSoltj, '  reverend,' 
is  the  keynote  of  the  Hymn. 

So  far  fioni  agreeing  with  this  criti- 
cism I  believe  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  Hymn-writer  never 
wrote  aihoiijv  at  all.  What  then  did  he 
write  ?  I  suggest  that  the  opening 
words  were : 

'Aet'Sto  ypvaoarecpavov  KaXiji'  \\<^pohiTr)v 
1)  iTdari<i  KvTTpov  XiTTupd  Kpi]8€fj.va  XeXoy- 

X^"  ■  ■  ■ 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  XcTrapd  and  lepd  as  stop-gaps 
in  1.  2,  if  a<JOfiai  be  removed.  The 
early  epic  form  is  of  course  deiaof^ai  as 
in  X.  I,  and  this  alone  induced  Abel  to 
suggest  fiin^aofxai  with  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  Genitive  aiSolrj^i,  etc. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  confusion  of  at'Soto? 
and  deiBfo  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
palaeographic  possibility.  An  almost 
certain  example  may  be  found  in 
Hymn  XXX.  which  opens  thus  : 

\li']VT)v      deiBetv      Tavvannepov     ecnrere, 

Moucrat, 
//SueTTci?   Kovpat,    Kpovloeo}    Ato'j,  iaTope<; 

d)Br]<;  • 

The  expression  ta-ireTe  deiheiv  is  rightly 
rejected  by  most  editors  who  adopt 
Bothe's  eveihi'].  an  inadmissible  form  for 
the  early  epic.  Sykes  has  suggested 
dihlrjv,  but  alSoitjv  seems  in  many  ways 


preferable.  Probably  we  have  here  a 
later  expansion  of  one  tolerable  line  : 

^l>']ir)v    alBoirji/,     Kovpai     A(o?,    ecrTrexe, 
Wovaai  • 

The  rest  is  leather  and  prunella.  As 
applied  to  the  Moon  TavvaiTrrepov  is 
absolute  nonsense,  while  i^hve-rrel^, 
KpoviBeu,  'I'arope^,  and  ojSi}^  are  one  and 
all  inadmissible  either  in  point  of  form 
or  metre.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  in  the  whole  range 
of  these  Hymns  another  example  so 
striking  as  this  of  what  constitutes 
good  versification  for  later  times,  but 
could  not  possibly  belong  to  the  early 
epic. 

This,  however,  is  subsidiary  to  my 
main  argument  which  turns  upon  two 
later  lines  in  our  Hymn  VI.,  to  wit, 
18-19. 

elSo?  ^au/xafo  1/769  loare^dvov  KvOepeii]<;. 
Xalp   eXiKo(3Xi<j)ap€,  yXvKVfj-elXi^^e,  809  6' 
eV  dywvi   .   .  . 

Twice  in  these  lines  F  is  disregarded 
(F(o-,  FeXiKo-),  but  to  save  statistically- 
inclined  critics  from  error  let  us  restore 
the  original  readings : 

etSo?  6avfjid^ovT€^  evcrTecfidvov  Kvdepei't]<;. 
Xo-ipe,    to/3Xe(f)ape,   jXvxvfieiXixe,   S6<;    S' 
tV  dyuivL   .   .   . 

For  iva-Tecpavo';  KvOepeir)  v.  cr  193, 
H.  Aphr.  VI.  175,  287  ;  io^Xii^apo'i  Pind. 
Fr.  113. 

The  origin  of  these  two  corruptions 
is  almost  self-evident.  The  corrector 
or  corrupter  thought  xatpe  io^Xecpape 
began  with  a  very  bad  dactyl.  So  he 
mended  it  to  save  the  poet's  fame,  and 
in  all  innocence  made  the  matter  worse 
by  introducing  his  really  unmetrical 
€XiKol3Xe(}>ap€,  but  wishing  at  the  same 
time  to  save  the  pretty  word  ioi'  {Fiov, 
viola,  violet)  he  ingeniously  attached  it 
instead  of  ev-  to  •(ne(j>dvov  and  so  at 
one  stroke  spoiled  two  verses.  Yet  to 
himself  and  others  of  his  time  it  must 
have  seemed  that  he  had  unquestion- 
ably achieved  a  literary  success  and 
made  a  notable  metrical  improvement. 
Not  that  this  success  was  due  entirely 
to  his  own  native  genius.  We  can  even 
now  trace  with  certainty  the  source  of 
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his  inspiration.  Here  it  is,  Hes.  Theog. 
16-17  • 

KOi       ^)ifllV       aHoii)v       €\lKOf3\€(j>apOV      T 

^A<f)poBi,rr]p 
"H/8171'      T6      j(pvffocne<f)ai'Ov     KaXtjv     re 
Atoivvv  .  .  . 

This  is  sufficiently  illuminative  as  to 
i\iKofi\€<papov,  but  it  goes  further.  It 
strongly  supports,  if  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely confirm,  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
aiBoLr]i>  in  the  opening  line  of  this 
Hymn.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here 
alSoujv  is  not  applied  to  Aphrodite,  but 
more  appropriately  to  the  grave  and 
sober  Themis,  who  is  not  a  '  giver  of 
the  "  glad  eye."  ' 

Accordingly  %ve  may  safely  infer  that 
the  author  of  our  Hymn  was  not,  as 
critics  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  for 
granted,  under  any  obligation  to  the 
author  of  the  Theogonia,  unless  damage 
to  the  te.\t  be  considered  an  obligation. 
Critics  seem  altogether  to  forget  that 
two  authors  might  use  the  same  Gradiis 
ad  Parnassum  without  copying  from 
one  another. 

This  might  apply  to  the  rather  trivial 
Theog.  194 : 

e/c  K  e^rj  alZoLTj  KoKrj  <^€o?, 

but  I  confess  that  I  prefer  to  think  that 
Hesiod  wrote  : 

fK  6'  f^Tj  alBoia)<;  KaXij  Oe6<;, 

'  and  the  fair  goddess  stepped  modestly 
ashore.' 

That  the  author  was  a  rhapsodus  inops 
ingcnii  (Baumeister)  I  hold  to  be  a 
mistaken  criticism.  The  poem  is  more 
than  '  a  short  and  formal  prelude ' 
u\llen  and  Sykes).  It  is  a  fine  cameo 
picture  characteristically  Greek  in  feel- 
ing and  perfection  of  taste,  and  as 
poetry  far  surpasses  anything  that  can 
be  found  either  in  the  Hesiodic  poems 
or  the  remains  of  the  Cypria,  both 
probably  later  productions. 

>  ■■'  *  *  * 

It  is  often  held  as  a  self-evident 
axiom  that  in  emendation  it  is  hardly 
legitimate  to  resort  to  transposition,  to 
any  alteration  of  the  order  of  the  words 
as  they  stand  in  the  tradition.  Vor  the 
great  poems  of  the  early  epic  I  have 
combated  this  dogma  more  than  once 


in  Homcrica  (q.v.),  and  have  attempted 
to  show  that  it  is  invalid. 

If  so,  it  can  hardly  hold  in  respect  to 
the  Homeric  Hymns;  but  still  it  might 
be  desirable  to  bring  together  such 
evidence  as  I  have  for  the  decision  of 
this  point,  culled  from  one  of  the 
greater  Hymns,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
take  the  first,  the  Hymn  to  Dcmctcr,  in 
which  no  editor  has  ever  ventured  to 
print  99  (ppeiaTi  llapdei'uo  (Porson) 
instead  of  the  traditional  linguistic  and 
metrical  absurdity  TiapOevio}  (jypeaji, 
odev.  ...  I  have  tw-enty-two  instances. 
The  first  eleven  I  offer  to  prove  my 
position  without  comment,  though 
rather  more  than  transposition  may  be 
involved : 

(1)  no  \s.aWi,66ri  6'  7)  Twv  TrpoyevecT- 
TuTTj  7jcv  aTTuauv  • 

Read  i)  aTraadoov  TTpoyeveaTihr]  ^)€v. 
So  also  Hes.  Thcog.  361. 

(2)  140  TTp6<Pp<t)P,  ola  yvraiKoi  d<f>}]\i- 
/fo?  tpya  TervKTai  • 

Read  Trpu(f>pacra'  ola  TeTvcrat  «^j;'X£a-( 
epya  yvvaiKi  • 

(3)  210  17  Se  KVKeo)  rev^aaa  Oeairopev, 
fi?  eKeXevf  • 

Read  »;  hk  Oeip  Kvtceco  rev^aa'  eirop' ,  &)<? 

€Ke\€V€ • 

(4)  283  fivrjcraro  Tr]\vyeTOio  aTro  8a- 
■rreBov  ave\ecT0ai. 

Read  rrfKvyiTOV  ifivijaar  aTre/c  Bawe- 
Sov  civeXecrffai. 

(5)  284  Tov  Be  Ka<TLyvr]Tai  <}>wv>jv  eaci- 
Kova-av  i\etvi']v,   .  .   . 

Read  tov  Be  Katriyvr^rai  ^(ovrjv  eXteivov 
dKOvaav,   .   .   . 

(6)  309  TToWor  Se  Kpi  Xei'Kov  eTwaiov 
e/xTrecre  yair/  • 

Read  XevKov  Be  xpi  irovXi/  tVftxjtoi' 
e/XTrecre  yaij}  • 

(7)  347  "AtCT]  Kvavo-)(alTa  Kara^Oifie- 
voiai  tiv(i(T(T(i)i'.   .  .   , 

Read  Kvai'oj(^air'  'Ai'^j;?,  o  KaTa(f>Ot- 
fj.evoiai  dvd(J<T€i<;,   .   .    . 

(8j  413  uKOvaav  Be  /9t_»?  p.e  Trpoffr/vdy- 
Kaaae  irdaaadai. 

Read  irdcraaaGav  Be  ffirj^i  Trpoarjvdy- 
Kaerrr'  deKovtrav. 

(9)  425  -nat^o/iev  tjB'  drOea  Bpeirofiev 
■)(^eipe<ra   cpoevTO,  .   .  . 

Read  Trai^ofiev  dv6ed  re  Bpetrofiev 
■)(tipe(Tcr'  epoevra,   .   .    . 

(to)  436  diJ(f)aya-rra^6ij£vai-  d'^erov  B' 
aTre-TraveTO  6vfi.C<i. 
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Read     u/j.cf>aya7ra!;u/j.ei'ai  ■     Ou/j.o<i    8'      Probably    KaXieiv   eKeXev'  .   .   .  (cf.    H 


u-rrenaveT  a-)(eva>if. 

(11)  492  TToTvia,  uy\a6B(op'  coprj^ope, 
Arjol  avaaaa,    .   .   . 

Read  AyXaoBupe  auaaa'  ci>pij(f)ope, 
TToTi'ia  Arjoi,   .   .   . 

My  second  eleven  may  illustrate 
further,  and  help  to  confirm  my  revo- 
lutionary view : 

(12)  49    OLiBe     iroT      d/x/Spoaui^     kol 

V€KTapO'i   ^SvTTOTOlO 

TrdaaraT'  dKr)^efj,evrj,ovBe  xpo^ 
iSdWero  XovTpoi<;. 

Considerably  more  than   transposition 
is  required  here.     I  suggest : 


Apoll.  105). 

(16)   174  al  S'  w  r  fj  eXacpoi  7)  ■nupTie'i 
e'iapo'i  utprj. 

Read    al    h'    &»s"    elapivfi    e\a(f)ot     Kal 

7rd/3Ti69  ^PU- 

[  17)  213  'xaipe,  yiivai,  enel  ov  ae  kukom' 
d-rr'  eoX-Tra  roKijayv 
tfi^ei/ai  ttW'  dyadotv  • 

Read  Xcup\  eVet  ov  ere   eoXira  kuki'iv, 
yvvai,  ovSe  Kaicaiv  ef  .   .   . 

(iS)   269   For  this  line  see  (i)  C.R. 
February,  p.  4. 

(19)  297   I'ji'coy^  jjVKofiti}  A)]p.iJTepi  TTiova 
vtjoi'.  .   .    . 

Read  rjvKopL'p  Aj/yaJ/Tt/j'  di/wyee  Triova 


(20)    351     ddavuTOLi;    Travcreiev  •     tVci. 

ovhe    ttot'    ufj./Spoairj'i   Kal   viicjapo<;  fieya  fxijierai  cpyov.  .   .   . 

dyvv/j.ev7}  Trip  Read  iravaair'  d!)a}'dTOLaiv  eirel  f-Lsya 

■Ttdaaaro     y'jBuTruroc',    cuh'     ii>     XP^'-  fi^o'aTO  epyov.   .   .   . 

^dXXeXoerpa.  (21)  406  roiydp  eyjii  aot,  p.rjrep,  ipioi 

(13)  105  rtjv   hi   iBov    Ke'Xeoto  'KXei;-  vT]/j.epTea  "rravra  • 

(j-iPiBao  dvyaTpe'i  .   .   .  Read  -aurd   <t'  dyco,  p,?jrep,   epew   mj- 

Read    Ttjv    B'     tv     'EXeveriviSao    iBov  p,epTea  irdvTa  •   {cr'  =  aoi,). 

KeXeoio  6vyaTpe<;  .   .  .  (22)  438  ryaiv  B'  iyyvOev  yXd'  'Kkutij 

(14)  170    irXrjcrdfjLei'ai     vharo'i     <f}epoi>  XnracoKpi'jBefivo^,   .   .   . 

dyyea  KvBidovaai.  Read  rfjaiu  B'  7jX6'  €yyv<i  'EKdrij  .   .  . 

KvBuiovaai  is  absurdly  out  of  place.    I  but  in  this  case  we  might  read  without 

would  read :  any  transposition  : 

dyyea  irXijad/xevai  (pepou   vBaTO<;  eyxo-  rfjcnv  S'  iyyvOev  ifXOe  Btd  XnrapoKptj- 

veovaai.  Befivo^. 

(15)  173  eXdouaa^  eKeXtvs  KaXeiv  ...  T.    L.   Ag.\K. 


PROPERTIUS:    A  REPLY, 


[Note. — The  MSS.  are  cited  accord- 
ing to  the  notation  used  in  my  article, 
'  Towards  a  Recension  of  Propertius,' 
in  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  x.xxi.,  No.  62, 
pp.  162  and  following.  Baehrens' '  DV  ' 
are  not  cited  at  all,  on  grounds  there 
explicitly  given  ;  the  V  cited  by  me  is 
the  MS.  which,  when  conflated  with  an 
F  MS.,  produced  their  very  late  tradi- 
tion. A  number  placed  below  the 
symbol  for  a  MS.  signifies  the  first 
or  a  corrector's  liand :  thus  '  C-\  '  is 
the   first   uncorrected    reading    of    the 

rjs  c''. 

References  are  given  according  to  the 
traditional  numeration,  except  that  I 
restore  to  the  first  book  its  proper  title 

of  '  Cynthia.'] 


In  the  Classical  Review  for  March, 
1916,  Professor  Phillimore  discusses 
Propertius'  poem  on  Jupiter  Feretrius 
and  the  spolia  opinia  (IV.  10).  This  is 
the  fourth  of  a  new  series  of  articles, 
but  the  first  of  them  to  concentrate 
upon  a  limited  field  suitable  for  a 
pitched  battle.  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  in  1903  Professor  Phillimore  most 
kindly  lent  me  his  partial  collation  of 
the  Codex  Neapolitanus,  before  I  was 
able  to  visit  Wolfenbiittel  for  myself; 
but  his  more  recent  methods  in  textual 
criticism  seem  to  demand  some  set 
protest,  and,  failing  a  greater  champion, 
I  now  step  into  the  breach  to  represent 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  more  scientific 
method  as  against  the  school  of  dog- 
matic divination. 
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I  will  first  consider  Professor  Philli- 
niore's  proposals. 

(ij)  He  rightly  states  that  this  is  an 
'  aetiological  elegy  in  the  manner  of 
Callimachus,'  with  a  headpiece  and 
tailpiece,  referring  to  a  coi;noii:cn  piis- 
ctim.  Callimachus'  word  for  such  an 
elegy  was  aWtov,  which  Propertius 
translates  CMisa,  as  in  2.  i.  12,  inuciiio 
causas  mill;  poeta  noitas,  where  lyrae 
carmen,  causas,  Iliadas,  historia  {  =  a>i- 
nales),  give  four  styles  of  composi- 
tion. Here  causas  and  causa  appear 
in  the  first  line  of  headpiece  and  tail- 
piece, each  time  in  connection  with 
the  cognomiii  I'^erctrius,  whose  deri- 
vation the  poet  sets  out  to  unfold 
{aperire).  But  in  spite  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  number  of  verses  and  in 
matter  between  headpiece  and  tail- 
piece it  is  now  proposed  to  alter 
causas  in  v.  i  to  clausas,  a  noun  which 
the  Berlin  Thesaurus  believes  to  exist 
in  two  classical  verses.  The  verses 
from  Titinius  are  clearly  iambic 
sciiarii. 

in  foro  aut  in  cuiia 

posita  potius  qi:.im  rure  apud  te  in  .  .  .  clausa  (I). 

Perhaps  in  ccllula. 

That  from  Moretum  15:  'et  reserat 
clausac  quae  peruidet  ostia  claui '  seems 
from  vv.  61  and  67  to  have  been  rightly 
emended  by  Scaliger  to  casulac.  Berlin 
adds  'Corippus:  nunc  pariter  miseros 
caperet  fors  saeua  scpulcri  clausa,' 
where  cla::sa  by  hypallage  agrees  with 
fors  and  not  scpulcri.  (But  Professor 
Phillimore  boldly  proposes  nos  lor  fors  !) 
And  he  finally  quotes  Propertius  him- 
self: 'haec  ctiani  clausas  expugnant  arma 
pudicas'  (j.  13.  q).  Here  pudicas  is 
used  substantivally  and  generically  for 
puellaepudicac,  caslae ;  cf.  ut  per  te  clausas 
sciat  excaniare  puellas  {3.  3.  49),  castas 
odisse  puellas  (sc.  exclusum),  Cynthia  i.  7. 
The  ctiam  going  closely  with  clausas 
would  alone  make  its  adjectival  nature 
clear,  even  if  the  next  verse  did  not 
contrast /)j.'i/;'c(7e,  qualis  Penelope  in  aperto, 
with  pudicac  qualis  Danac.  (The  true 
reading  there,  quaeqne  tcncut,  is  found  in 
the  C  MSS.) 

\o)        inbuis    exemplum    primae    tu,    Romule, 

pahnae  (5) 

huius,  et  exuuio  plenus  .ib  hosle  redis. 


These  quite  sound  verses  are  treated 
like  a  set  of  nine-pins  until  we  arrive  at 
this: 

inibuis  hoc  teinpluni  palma  lu,  Romule,  opima 
primus  .  .  ., 

with  F's  cximio,  for  the  rare,  archaic, 
and  therefore  Propertian,  exuuio,  as  a 
further  possibility.  (F  gives  eximias  for 
exuuias  at  2.  14.  28). 

The  phrases  prima  palma  and  exuuio 
plenus  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of 
opima  spolia,  prime  and  fat,  prize  and 
booty.  Professor  Phillimore  does  not 
quote  for  palma  opima.  opima  spolia 
not  being  archaic  terms  do  not  need  to 
be  named  after  v.  2.  huius  is  defended 
by  haec  arma  in  47  :  ef.  next  note,  and 
section  (/(). 

('')       Cossus    at     insequitur    \'ciientis    caede 
Toluniiii.  (23) 

insequitur  caede  is  but  a  very  slight 
extension  of  Virgil's  prosequitur  dictis 
(e.g.  Aen.  6.  8g8)  and  uotis  (9.  310).  It 
confirms  primae  and  cxemplum  in  the 
corresponding  verse  above  (5),  and  is 
therefore  inconvenient  to  Professor 
Phillimore,  for  whose  airy  proposal 
inficitur  there  is  no  MS.  support. 

{d)        nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  bucina  lenii 

cantat,  et  in  vestiis  ossibus  arua  me- 
tunt. 

The  passage  on  Veii  (27-30)  is  the 
onlj'one  in  this  poem  which  rises  above 
m.ediocrity.  It  has  a  dim  echo  of 
Virgil's  magnificent  lines  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Philippi  and  Pharsalia,  Gcorg.  I. 
493-497  ;  agricola  incuruo  terram  molitus 
aratro  .  .  .  galeas  pulsabit  inanis,  gran- 
diaquc  effossis  niirabitur  ossa  sepulcris. 
So  Propertius  himself  at  2. 15. 44,  'nostra 
Actiacimi  uerteret  ossa  mare,'  followed 
by  Roma  in  46. 

I  fear  that  Professor  Phillimorc's 
proposal  to  substitute  scdibus  for  ossitus 
is  not  happy.     It  has  no  MS.  support. 

(e)      forte    super    porlf    dux    Veiius     astilit 

arccnt  '  (31) 

colloquiumque  sua  fictus  ab  urbe  dedit. 

These  verses  introduce  the  new  sec- 
tion narrating  Cossus'  actual  exploit. 
The  new  section  narrating  that  of 
Romulus  was  thus  introduced  (9,  10) : 

.Acron  Herculeus  Caenina  ductor  ai  arcc, 
Roma,  luis  quondam  t'lnibus  horror  erat. 
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Romulus  fought  in  sight  of  his  own 
ai-x,  in  defence  of  his  own  cauae  turres 
(13),  which  Acron  boldly  attacked, 
leaving  the  arx  Cacnina.  At  Veii  the 
situation  is  reversed ;  Tolumnius  is  on 
the  defensive  in  sight  of  his  own  arx, 
above  the  gateway  to  which  Cossus 
advances  for  the  parley.  To  alter  astitit 
arcem  in  31  would  be  madness  in  view 
of  9  ;  furtc  in  31  is  defended  by  quondam 
in  ID,  each  prefacing  with  '  once  upon  a 
time.'  I  venture  myself  to  propose 
super  porta. 

Porta,  I  think,  has  become  parte  by 
attraction  from  forte ;  but  it  is  notice- 
able that  e  and  a  are  confused  just 
above  at  26,  capta  O  for  capte,  and  27 
[see  section  (;;;)  below].  .-Is/owith  ace. 
is  vouched  for  by  Priscian.  The  form 
and  spelling  of  the  adjective  ueiius  or 
ueiicns  here  is  difficult  to  decide.  Pro- 
fessor Phillimore  says  that  ucin^  is 
corrected  to  ueiens  by  Dempster.  It 
will  be  more  scientific  to  collect  the 
evidence  in  order : 

23.  uehienlis,    five-:     uciiitntis,    c'c',,     liHR: 

ucientis,  NF\'c':  ucrciitis,  L. 

24.  ucltios,  fiiic-K  :  iieios,  codd.  :  iicros,  c'H,. 
27.  ueii,  codd.  :  neii,  c',F,  :  iicri,  c'' :  iietii^  R  : 

uchi,  c^c^  :  ioiii,  c'. 
31.  ueiius.,    c':    ueJtius,   fi  :    uc'/iies,   c^:    ueius, 
codd.  :  ucrus,  c'  :  uirus,  K. 

The  variations  of  spelling  in  4.  4.  i 
{e.g.  Tarpelle,  F)  indicate,  as  Housman 
noted,  Tarpeiia  for  the  Propertian  and 
archaic  form  of  that  name.  The  evi- 
dence now  is  clear  for  Veii  as  the 
nominative  in  27 ;  almost  certain  for 
Veiientis  in  23.  I  should  spell  Veiios 
in  24.  But  for  c'^,  I  should  have  little 
doubt  of  Vaius  in  31  ;  for  Propertius 
scans  Achaiia  archaically  at  2.  28.  53, 
and,  as  I  believe,  Graitcus  {Gallicns,  Vl.) 
at  2.  13.  48.  (hi  =  ii  at  Catullus  55.  19; 
prohicies,  O,  pruiicies,  OR.)  c-  has  some 
very  curious  unsupported  readings 
which  cannot  be  emendations  but  seem 
to  derive  from  corrections  and  variants 
in  C,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  here  not 
uehiens,  but  uchies,  it  is  possible  that  it 
is  a  true  witness  to  a  variant  e  in  C. 
But  its  other  striking  variant  in  this 
region,  lares  for  rates  in  14,  is  a  clear 
emendation,  from  whatever  source. 

The  question  must  remain  in  doubt : 
but  I  incline  to  veiius. 

The  condensed  phrase  sua  fretus  ab 


urbc  for  sua  fretus  iirbc,  inde  dedit  col- 
loquium does  not  seem  to  need  correc- 
tion ;  the  proposal  to  substitute  loco  for 
sua  is  indeed  desperate,  and  astn,  while 
it  might  agree  with  Livy,  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  ingenuous  character 
ascribed  by  Propertius  to  Tolumnius. 

(/)  di  Latias  iuuere  manus  (37) 

The  MS.  tradition  is  as  follows : 

di  littias,  N  b :  dilatias,  /jdc'  :  dii  /a/i/is, 
HLc^V  :  [dii  lacias,  c*R]  :  limn  /iierns,  c'  : 
Roiiutlias,  F,. 

iuuere,  nc-c'  KLVR :  uiuere,  N/xliHc'c^i  {i.e. 
archetype). 

Housman  once  conjectured  di  Kemulas 
here,  feeling,  like  Professor  Phillimore, 
that  Romuleas  of  F  needs  explanation. 
But  the  adjective  is  nowhere  found ; 
and,  but  for  F,  di  Latias  would  be  in  no 
way  suspect.  One  ought  therefore  to 
scrutinise  F  in  this  region  and  else- 
where : 

At  4.  1 1.  35,  ,f/('  diseessurii  cubili,  F;  omits  sic 
and  reads  coiidissessurn.  This  is  from  <sie> 
(iissessuni  (  =  L),  with  -ceii-  written  over  -ses-  ; 
Cod.  Meiilelianus  and  s  have  desccnsura. 

At  4.  1  I.  53,  FLV  and  Paris.  79:59  have  rasos ; 
N  is  wanting,  but  almost  all  M.SS.  have  iasos 
(c'c*,  hycisos).  From  this  I  have  conjectured 
hisios  cum  I'estti  reposceret  ii^nes,  with  cuius 
scanning  archaistically — as  befits  a  family  tomb 
— as  a  monosyllable;  cf.  Catalepton,  xi.  35,  and, 
for  archaism  in  this  poem,  ///  inca  .  .  .  uindicel 
ossa  (20),  a  construction  from  the  XII.  tables. 
But  whatever  be  right  lasos  is  certainly  wrong, 
and  certainly  an  emendation  ol  iasos. 

At  4.  II.  97,  luxubria  sumpsi,  NVupIBHc^c* 
have  lubrigia  suniptum,  c'  lilirigia  suoruin  (the 
same  misread).  FLV  again  agree  upon  a  false 
emendation  lubrica. 

In  this  region,  then,  F  is  a  less 
reliable  witness  than  in  any  other. 

At  Cynthia,  iii.  8,  F,  has  incubus  in  the  text 
and  al'  nianibus  in  the  margin  ;  at  2.  3.  1 1  for  ut 
Maeotica  nix,  et  meo''  ...  in  the  text  and 
''ticarax  in  the  margin  ;  at  4.  8.  3  omits 
Lanuuiuut  aiinosi  and  writes  in  the  margin  noit 
potuit  legi  in  cxeptari  Iwc  quod  deficit.  At 
Cynthia,  v.  3  it  omits  meos,  which  was  certainly 
doubtful  in  the  exemplar,  A  having  moos  oddly 
written  (iii'os,  as  if  from  tuos).  But  it  sets  in 
the  margin  both  feros  and  meos,  of  which  the 
former  is  clearly  an  emendation  made  currcnle 
calamo. 

Elsewhere,  then,  than  in  4.  10  and  11 
Fj  has  had  honest  difficulty  in  decipher- 
ing m,  n,  u,  c,  t,  r,  i  [add  Cynthia,  i.\.  ig 
''tigics,  al'i'tigres;  4.  2.  35,  uerturupuus 
zelas    {sic    FJ    for    uertumpnus    ct    elusl. 
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But  at  3.  19.  4,  for  the  cap'.ac  iiioilis  of 
the  archetype,  F  substitutes  lihcre  and 
offers  no  alternative. 

Now  in  our  verse  (^j)  c'  actually 
misread  di'i  lacias  as  diim  lacras,  and 
e.g.  d-ramulcas  would  not  be  far  from 
romuleas;  or  supposing  a  correction 
d'u»i,  'dii  and  cr  mistaken  for  rp  above 
the  line,  we  could  arrive  at  d'romulcias 
on  the  same  path.  But  our  instances 
of  emendation  in  the  F  tradition  were 
numerous  enough  to  throw  more  serious 
doubt  on  our  variant  here ;  and  3.  ig.  4 
compared  with  4.  11.  35,  where  sic  was 
simply  omitted  to  make  room  for  a 
syllable  written  above  the  line,  might 
even  suggest  that  for  an  illegible  patch 
of  four  syllables  here  a  marginal  note 
was  substituted  which  belonged  rather 
to  Roiiiaiios  equos  in  the  pentameter. 
Cossus  was  an  cqucs,  and  hence  the 
phrase :  but  a  scribe  might  see  a  refer- 
ence to  the  four  white  horses  of 
Romulus'  triumph  (4.  i.  32)  and  of  all 
subsequent  triumphs.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  certainty  as  to  how  exactly  this 
carious  reading  arose  in  a  poem  half  of 
which  actually  concerns  Romulus ;  but 
I  hold  it  contrary  to  common  sense  to 
prefer  F  to  the  combined  authority  of 
all  other  MSS.  in  favour  of  a  reading 
quite  satisfactory  in  itself.  F  dates 
from  about  13^15,  when  Professor  Philii- 
more's  '  corrector  with  a  little  know- 
ledge,' e.g.  Petrarch  or  Colucio,  is  not 
far  to  seek  ;  but  N,  of  1200,  has  di  latias 
uiucre  manus,  which  disposes  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillimore's  imagined  links  in 
his  chain. 
(g)   The   old   apparatus    crilici    do   not 

fairly  represent  the  slight  variations 

in  vv.  45,  46  : 

45.  nunc,  codd.  ;  ntc,  F,L  ;  /laec,  V. 

46.  amine ,  codd.  ;    crimine,   FLc-1  |  circo,   LI  ; 

crefo,  c'. 

Now  causa  Fcrctri  (45)  cannot  =  crt!<s.i 
nominis  Fcrctri.  Therefore  I  had  long 
ago  emended  the  punctuation  thus: 

nunc  spolia  in  templo  tria  condita;  causa,  .  .   . 

But  since  according  to  Livy  and 
Propertius  Feretrius  is  a  cognomen 
which  had  no  existence  be.''ore  the  slay- 
ing oi'  .Vcron,  we  must  surely  continue 
Jeretri  \  oiiiine,  quod  ccrto  dux  fcrit  cnsc 
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duccm,  'the  reason  is,  that  the  unerring 
sword  with  which  chief  strikes  down 
chief  is  an  omen  of  a  bier.'  '  Or  else  it 
is  because  (all  three  in  turn)  bare  upon 
their  own  shoulders  these  vanquished 
armaments  that  FerCtrius  is  the  title  of 
the  Jove  of  this  proud  altar.'  Silius 
Italicus  5.  166-16S,  quoted  by  Philli- 
more,  refers  to  the  former  derivation 
horn  fcrctrum  :  quis  opima  uolenti  dona 
loui  portet  fcrctro  suspcnsa  criicnto  {cf. 
our  v.  12:  scd  lion  sanguine  sicca  suo). 
Livy  I.  10.  5,  6,  makes  no  reference  to 
a  bier,  but  to  the  fcrculum  by  which 
Romulus  hung  the  trophies  over  his 
shoulder :  spolia  ducis  hosiium  caesi  sus- 
pcnsa fabricato  r.d  id  aptcfcrcido  gcreiis  in 
Capitolium  escendit  .  .  . 

Propertius  combines  the  derivations 
feretrum  and  fcrl-tria,  fcrculum  and 
ferrt-tria ;  46  and  47  expand  v.  2,  as 
45  and  48  v.  I,  uicta=a  uictore  rcccpta, 
hacc  =  trina  quae  uides  (cf.  palinac  huius, 
5,  6).  '  luppiter  Feretri '  inquit  '  haec 
tibi  uictor  Romulus  rex  regia  arma  fcro.' 
Livy's  words  do  not  bear  out  Professor 
Phillimore's  proposal  of  uota  for  nicta 
or  Broukhuyzen's  hue  for  haec. 

B. 

My  negative  criticisms  have  been 
concerned  with  ten  verses,  which  it  was 
desired  to  alter,  out  of  forty-eight.  I 
submit,  under  correction,  that  eight  of 
these  ten  are  sound  as  our  MSS.  give 
them,  that  one  probably  needs  the 
change  of  ac  to  a  (31),  and  one  (45)  a 
repunctuation  after  causa  and  the 
restoration  of  the  little  /  which  the 
MSS.  give  io  fcrctri. 

But   I   should    like  to  complete  my 
study  of  the  poem  by  treating  of  some 
points  upon  which  Professor  Phillimore 
does  not  touch, 
(/i)  The  structure  of  the  poem. 

The  forty-eight  verses  are  divided 
into  equal  sections  of  twenty-four  as 
between  prologue  -f  Romulus,  Cossus 
and  Marcellus  +  epilogue  :  for  vv.  25,  26, 
clearly  belong  to  Romulus,  as  Passerat 
first  saw,  arxl  not  to  the  conquest  of 
Veii  '  beyond  the  Tiber.'  The  twenty- 
four  later  verses  (z^.  24,  27-4SJ  divide 
into  sub-sections  thus:  23,  24,  2y-y:', 
introductory  to  Cossus'  exploit ;  31-38, 
the  exploit  itself;  39-44,  Marcellis'  ex- 
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ploit;  45-48,  epilogue.  The  numerical 
scheme  is  thus  6,  8,  6  :  4.  The  first 
twenty-two  verses  divide  thus :  1-4, 
prologue  ;  5-8,  introductory  to  Romulus' 
exploit;  9-16,  the  exploit  itself;  17-22, 
the  simplicity  and  hardihood  of  Romu- 
lus. The  numerical  arrangement  is 
4:485.  It  follows  that  the  misplaced 
couplet,  vv.  25,  26,  does  not  belong 
after  v.  22,  where  Passerat  placed  it, 
but  after  v.  S,  where  it  more  exactly 
suits  its  context.  Then  the  scheme  is 
restored;  and  the  whole  poem  is  de- 
signed thus  :  4  :  6*  8*  6  |  6-8 -,6  :  4.  It 
is  a  particularly  direct  example  of 
Propertius'  Alexandrine  composition, 
which  is  everywhere  to  be  re-established 
in  his  works;  for  the  scheme  is  here 
carefully  marked  for  our  guidance  by 
verbal  correspondences;  i,  2  =  45-48: 
5  =  23:  7,  8,  25,  26  =  24 :  9,  10  =  31,  j2. 
Compare  section  {e). 

(i)        hunc  uidet  nnte  cauas  libranleni  spicula 
turres  ('3) 

Romulus  et  uotis  occupat  t<""'<'  '"l^'s- 

rath,  Rg  I  tali ;  lares,  c^. 

I  would  accept  perforce  the  old 
emendation,  if  a  passage  could  be  found 
where  ante,  the  preposition  of  place,  is 
so  closely  followed  by  ante  the  adverb 
of  time.  The  presence  of  the  former 
ante  and  of  occtipat  (  =  4>0(ivei)  might 
well  suggest  our  second  ante  to  a  scribe 
in  doubt,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong. 
The  scribe  of  c",  thinking  that  the 
repeated  ante  must  still  be  preposition 
of  place,  emended  rales  to  lares  from  18; 
and  rates  itself  has  supplanted  ratis  on 
the  same  ground.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
emend  this  second  and  unnecessary 
ante.  In  2.  3.  42  the  archetype  had  in 
ante  for  in  arte;  n  had  supplanted  the 
last  r  in  the  chieftain's  name,  v.  41  of 
our  poem,  and  in  26  (=  10,  or  only  four 
lines  before)  terra  had  ousted  terna,  by 
the  reverse  process.  As  between  c  and 
t  our  MSS.  all  too  often  err.  I  propose 
iioiis  occtipat  arce  ratis.  The  temple  of 
Feretrius  was  afterwards  on  the  Capitol, 
whence  Jupiter  nnlens  (see  Silius  above) 
si!,'nified  his  ratification  of  the  vow. 
Propertius  may  have  spelt  rateis. 

[k]        urbis    uirtutisque    parens    sic     uincere 
sueuit  (17) 

qui  lulit  t''-V;v(?  frigida  castra  lare. 


I  have  given  in  iS  the  reading  of 
N  Fj,  aporco  as  one  word.  L  has  divided 
a  porco  ;  V,  which  often  sides  with  FiL, 
has  apto,  showing  that  its  exemplar 
expressed  the  letters  after  p  by  a  com- 
pendium. (FiL  are  in  error  in  the  line 
above,  giving  uirtuiemque  parevi.)  But 
the  MSS.  which  usually  side  with  N, 
/xupl,  the  C  family,  and  BH,  which 
constitute  a  parallel  family  to  FL,  all 
give  aprico  (Bc'-p  a  prico) ;  and  this  was 
accepted  by  the  Itali.  ap'co  is  the 
origin  of  both  readings  ;  but  of  the  two 
aprico  makes  sense  and  gives  an  excel- 
lent antithesis  to  frigida.  (For  the 
quantity  cf.  e.g.  Ciilex.  98.)  A  similar 
confusion  of  compendia  has  caused  the 
doubt  between  proravi  and  primam  at 
Catullus  LXIV.  II. 

(/)        idem  eques  fet  frenis,  idem   fuit   aptus 
aratris.  i  "9) 

If  et  is  a  conjunction  it  should  stand 
before  eqties ;  if  it  is  emphatic  it  should 
stand  with  aratris,  after  the  second 
idem.  But  two  passages  of  Livy  indi- 
cate a  far  more  probable  corruption. 
4.  32.  4:  the  Dictator  reminds  his  army 
of  how  Cossus  won  the  spolia  opuna 
from  Tolunmius  of  Veii  and  hung  them 
up  to  Jupiter  F"eretrius.  In  the  attack 
on  Fidenae  (11)  magistro  cquitum  prae- 
cipit  ne  iniiissii  pugnam  incipiat :  se  cum 
opus  sit  equestri  auxilio  siguum  daturum  ; 
turn  ut  memor  regiae  pugnae, 
memor  opimi  doni  Romulique  ac 
louis  Feretri  rem  gereret.  This  ex- 
hortation to  copy  Romulus'  horseman- 
ship is  thus  carried  out :  34.  7.  magister 
equitum  et  ipse  nouat  pugnam  eqiiestrem  ; 
frenos  ut  detrahant  equis  imperat, 
et  ipse  princcps  calcaribus  siibditis  cuectus 
effreno  e(]uo  in  viedius  ignes  infertnr, 
et  alii  concitati  equi  libera  cursn  fcrunt 
equitatum  in  hostem. 
I  therefore  propose 

idem  eques  effrcnis,  idem  fuit  aplus  aratris  : 

and  claim  that  this  verse,  like  the  Iast> 
is  improved  by  the  antithesis  of  ex- 
tremes, the  horse  at  fullest  speed  and 
the  ox  at  the  plough.  Propertius  may 
have  spelt  the  word  ecfrenis. 
(;«)  E  Veii  ueteres  !  (27) 

The  MSS.  are  thus  divided;  E,  N: 
E,  Fi/jy, :  Gi  ,Vl:  ct,  codd.  :  Xt  (sic),  c*. 
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Then  in  v.  28  for  ct  iicstro  F^  had  at 
first  E  iicstro ;  c'  has  Ac  ucii  uestro. 
c',  has  in  the  margin  against  27  Acueii. 
C,  then,  had  either  A/  cr  ct  in  the  text 
and  rtt'  (  =  N)  in  the  margin. 

The  Greek  a'  seems  never  to  be  used 
by  Latin  poets  as  an  exclamation. 
This  ac  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
being  mistaken  for  cv;  and  et  from  its 
being  mistaken  for  <5?  {cj.  H).  That 
exclamations  were  thus  marked  with  an 
accent  in  the  archetype  appears  from  a 
closely  similar  corruption  at  2.  12.  15, 
where  N  has — 

euolat  <•■  nostro  quoniam  de  pectore  nusquam, 

and  the  other  MSB.  have  e.  a  (Baeh- 
rens)  is  the  true  correction  here  and  in 
2.  22.  44: 

quid  iuuat  el  nullo  ponere  uerba  loco? 
(<i,  L.  .Mueller). 

(i  was  proposed  in  our  passage  also 
by  Baehrens,  and  is  a  true  correction. 
(.\t  3.  19.  I  N  writes  a  te  for  a  te.) 

(«)        illi    uirgatis     t'aculantis     ab    agminat 
bracis  {43) 

torquis  .ib  incisa  decidit  unca  gula. 

I  give  43  as  it  stands  in  X. 

iurgatis,  c'F  in  margin  :  nitnatis^  F,. 
iaculatis,    c'c* ;     ai     agmine,     codd.,     H 

pro  U.I.  :  ab  inguine,  H,  Itali,  s. 
brutis,  L. 
44.  mica,  F.    gula,  c'c'c'V'R :  eila,  Lc' :  g}'la, 
NFBHl. 

Schrader  emended  43  to 
ill!  uirgatas  maculanti  sanguine  bracas. 

There  is  a  flaw  in  this  cle%-er  emenda- 
tion. 41,  42  give  only  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  man  and  his  habitual 
armament.  The  single  combat,  the 
essence  of  the  spolia  opiiiia  stories,  is 
lacking.  He  is  just  struck  down.  But 
the  combat  is  )iot  absent  from  the  MS. 
tradition,  which  preserves  the  verb 
iaculor.  It  seems  that  to  illi  uirgatis 
bracis,  'him  of  the  striped  breeks,'  still 
a  generic  description,  we  should  add 
iaculanli,  'in  act  to  hurl  the  gacstnu' — 
at  Marcellus.  The  final  s  which  has 
attached  itself  to  the  necessarj-  dative 
will  have  been  the  initial  letter  of  the 
dactyl  following. 

N    has   a   reading  at  variance  with 


later    codices,   and    indicates    a    stage 

behind  ab  aguiitte,  viz.  iaciilantisagmina. 
Thus  we  discover  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  paid  the  penalty  with  the  loss 
of  his  torque,  or  life-charm,  from  his 
sword-severed  neck,  the  foe  was  aiming 
his  gaesum  at  the  life-charm  on  the 
breast  of  the  Roman  chief: 

illi  uirg.itis  iacuhnli  sagiiiiuti  bracis. 

For  the  archaic  nature  and  use  of 
sagmina  see  Pliny  A'.  H.  xxii.  I,  5 ; 
Livy  I.  24.  4.  They  were  bunches  of 
grass  from  the  Roman  arx,  where  the 
Feretrius  temple  stood  [cf.  section  (i)], 
and  were  worn  by  the  ambassadors  to 
foreign  tribes.  If  this  correction  is  a 
true  one,  there  should  be  some  story 
that  the  spolia  opiiiia  were  won  by  a 
Icgatus  who  was  treacherously  attacked. 
Now  Propertius  represents  Tolumnius 
of  Veii  as  simple-minded  and  not 
treacherous:  he  had  Cossus  at  an 
advantage.  But  Livy  says  that  he  had 
four  Roman  Icgati  done  to  death 
(4.  17.  2)  and  puts  into  Cossus'  mouth 
(4.  19.  3)  '  hiciiic  est  ruptor  foederis 
huiiiani  uiolatorque  gentium  iiiris?  iam 
ego  hanc  mactatam  uictimam  .  .  .  lega- 
toriim  manibits  dabo.'  Compare  4.  32.  12 : 
Romamts  odio  accensns  impium  Fidenaietii, 
praidonem  Veientcm,  ruptorcs  iudutiaruni, 
crueiitos  legatorum  in/auda  caede  .  .  . 
compellans  .  .  . 

It  seems  probable  that  to  account  for 
spolia  opima  being  won  later  than  in  the 
Homeric  battles  of  the  kings  it  was 
held  b\-  some  that  the  single  champion 
had  gone  forward  as  ait  envoy  to  meet 
the  chieftain  of  the  foe  and  had  de- 
fended himself  against  treachery.  Livy 
works  into  his  storj-  of  Cossus  a  legend 
of  the  kind,  of  which  Propertius  knew 
nothing ;  Propertius,  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  repre.=ented  \'irtomarus  as  a 
traitor. 

I  hope  to  have  indicated  in  these 
notes  on  a  single  poem  not  chosen  by 
myself  that  there  was  much  hard  work 
still  to  be  done  upon  the  text  of  Proper- 
tius when  I  first  set  myself  to  the  task 
of  collecting  the  evidence  in  1003. 
They  may  serve  incidentally  to  excuse 
me  for  the  long  delays  in  publication  ; 
the  scale  to  which  I  have  been  working 
is  elaborate.     Nothing  does  more  harm 
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to  English  scholarship  abroad  than 
perverse  and  irresponsible  brilliance  in 
its  high  places ;  nothing  is  a  worse 
example  for  our  pwn  young  scholars. 
And  how  can  men  dare  to  write  with 
dogmatic  authority  upon  a  text  so 
difiicult  as  that  of  Propertius,  when 
they  have  never  undergone  the  slow 
years  of  concentrated  training  for  the 
task,  never  handled  familiarly  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  MSS.,  nor 
formed  by  personal  experience  criteria 
forjudging  the  reliability  of  a  tradition 
or  of  a  given    scribe?     If  we   are   to 


build  up  a  national  scholarship  of  our 
own,  independent  of  what  is  bad  and 
deadening  in  German  traditions,  we 
must  and  will  build  it  upon  a  broad  and 
deep  foundation  of  research,  undertaken 
humbly  and  patiently  by  ourselves  and 
not  by  the  cave-dwellers  of  Berlin 
Thesauri.  It  is  our  besetting  and  be- 
numbing sin  to  admire  easy  brilliance. 
But  it  is  time  we  built,  even  in  such 
a  byway  as  Propertian  studies,  for 
posterity. 

O.  L.  Richmond. 

Unk'crsity  ColUj^c,  Cardiff. 


REVIEWS 


THE  GREEK  TRAGIC  POETS. 


The    Greek  Tra'jic    Poets.     By    G.    E. 

Hakry.  University    of    Cincinnati 

Studies.  Vol.  IX.     Pp.  254.     1914. 
8s. 

Prof.  H.\rry's  book  is  a  volume  of 
adversaria  on  the  three  tragic  poets, 
dealing  most  frequently  with  textual 
questions  and  proposing  emendations, 
but  also  often  with  other  miscellaneous 
matters.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  good 
many  illustrative  parallels  from  various 
quarters.  In  one  way  or  another  it 
contains  a  quite  unusual  amount  of 
information  about  the  use  of  particular 
words  and  constructions  b}-  Greek 
writers  of  all  sorts  and  dates.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  has  read  widely 
and  observantly,  and  those  interested 
in  the  Greek  tragedians,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  kind  of  Greek,  will  find  much  to 
interest  them.  Aeschylus  furnishes 
material  for  about  thirty  pages,  Sopho- 
cles for  about  iifty,  Euripides  for  five 
times  that  number. 

On  textual  questions  and  in  sugges- 
fton  of  neA-  readings  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Harry  will  usually  be  found  very 
convincing.  There  is  no  want  of  in- 
j^enuity  in  his  work,  and  his  proposals 
are  often  supported  by  arguments  of 
force.     They  are  frequently  suggestive 


and  attractive,  especially  at  first  sight, 
and  some  of  them  may  well  give  us  the 
truth  or  something  like  it.  But  in  spite 
of  their  ingenuity  many  of  them  labour 
under  difficulties  which  he  is  at  no  pains 
to  remove,  and  of  which  he  is  perhaps 
not  always  aware.  A  good  emendation 
will  seldom  contain  things  to  which 
in  themselves  on  linguistic  or  other 
grounds  strong  exception  may  be  taken, 
and  this  is  a  standard  to  which  he  very 
often  fails  to  attain.  The  objections 
tiften  seem  to  me  fatal.  Take  that  part 
of  the  book  which  deals  with  Sophocles. 
In  Ajax  143-4  he  would  read  t6v  Itto- 
fiav7]  ^(eifjLoiva  and  make  that  the  subject 
of  oXecrai,  ae  its  object.  Surely  the 
chorus  would  not  as  yet  say  that  Ajax 
had  been  '  destroyed.'  cTro/j.avrj,  too, 
is  a  most  unlikely  compound.  From 
-fj.avi]<i  compounded  with  names  of 
things  ((f)vXXoij.av>^<;,  ^v\ofiavi]<;)  and 
expressing  abundance,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  it  could  be  compounded  with 
verbal  substantives  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  force.  Finally  the  article 
Tov  ceases  to  be  suitable,  for  what  would 
be  meant  here  by  'the  tempest'?  In 
869  vv'e  are  to  read  oi^Se!?  eTriaraTel  /xe 
crvfifia6eiv  ToTTo?,  because  a  Sophoclean 
fragment  runs  rtV  7"',o  /xe  /xox^o';  ovk 
erreoT^Tei  ;  At  first  sight  this  is  attrac- 
tive, but  what  analogy  is  there  between 
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ftox^oi;  and  totto?,  until  we  unnaturally 
force  TOT709  into  meaning  the  idea  or 
rather  the  imaf^o  of  a  place,  not  the 
place  itself?  In  El.  21  e^oBov  iropeiv 
in  place  of  i^oSonropeli'  is  suggested  on 
the  model  of  O.T.  921.  But  in  O.T. 
TTopdv  in  relation  to  ^fj^iv  has  a  good 
meaning ;  in  El.  to  whom  is  assistance 
to  be  given  ?  The  giver  would  be  the 
very  man  who  needs  it.  El.  1,466  is  to 
become  eo  Zev,  SeSopKa  <}>dafi'  avev4>pov 
(sic)  ov  fiev,  ov.  But  apart  from  other 
considerations  there  are  two  great 
objections  to  this.  Only  four  or  five 
compounds  with  the  negative  av  and  ev 
are  known,  and  of  these  not  one  occurs 
in  the  Greek  of  really  classical  times  ; 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude 
that  such  words  were  not  at  that  time 
in  favour,  if  used  at  all.  Then  the 
position  of  p-ev  is  intolerable,  ovk 
nveix^pov  ^e'l/ would  be  right,  or  avev(f)pov 
fiev  ov,  but  not  dvev<f>poi'  ov  p-iv.  O.T. 
i,o8g  iiTTeipywi'  is  substituted  for  d-rei- 
peov,  but  in  no  natural  sense  can  Citha- 
cron  be  said  to  prevent  or  not  prevent 
itself  from  being  celebrated  in  con- 
nexion with  Oedipus'  infancy. 

In  some  other  passages  of  these  plays 
Prof.  Harry  is  much  happier.  O.T.  227 
€7reyKa\ct)v  is  a  great  improvement  on 


inre^eXcov,  which  gives  just  the  wrong 
sense.  tneyKoXcov  gives  the  sense  we 
want,  and  seems  to  me  probably  to 
be  what  Sophocles  wrote,  or  very  near 
to  it.  But  I  do  not  thinj<  we  can  take 
p.!}  o'turruTiii  as  apodosis  to  ti  p,ev  k.t.X. 
as  well  as  to  ei  B'  av  k.t.X.,  nor  can  we 
here  understand  the  '  well  and  good ' 
that  sometimes  in  the  statement  of 
alternatives  is  appropriate  and  by  Greek 
idiom  to  be  supplied.  Even,  therefore, 
if  the  change  be  made,  the  sentence 
remains  too  imperfect  to  be  right  in 
its  present  form.  In  Aja.x  169  again 
peydXai  yvncov  instead  of  piyav  alyv- 
TTiwv  is  a  very  plausible  alternative  to 
that  addition  of  he  after  alyvmov,  which 
is  the  usual  device  for  correcting  the 
faulty  metre.  Though  I  am  not  sure 
the  Greeks  would  have  had  the  feeling, 
we  should  like  to  think  of  Ajax  as  an 
eagle  rather  than  as  a  vulture ;  and, 
since  Mr.  Harry  likes  modern  instances, 
he  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  present 
him  with  a  partial  parallel  in  almost 
the  only  poetical  lines  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus  : 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sinjj. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby, 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody. 

Herbert  Richards. 


APOTHEOSIS  AND  AFTER-LIFE. 


Apotheosis  and  .After  -  Life  :  Three 
Lectures  011  Certain  Phases  of  Art  and 
Religior.  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Mrs.  S.  Artiiir  Strong,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome.     Constable. 

Mrs.  Stron'g  is  gradually  familiarising 
us  with  the  masterpieces  of  Roman 
sculpture  and  their  interpretation.  Her 
earlier  book,  Roman  Sculpture,  is,  we 
may  hope,  in  the  library  of  every  school 
and  college  which  has  a  classical  depart- 
ment. The  work  before  us  deals  mainly 
with  one  motive  of  Roman  art,  but  one 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest ; 
and  Mrs.  Strong  hints  that  she  is 
already  engaged  on  a  third  volume. 
She  is  indefatigable,  but  is  so  far  from 


being  dull  or  plodding  that  her  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  are  infectious,  and 
should  have  the  best  influence  on  the 
rising  generation  of  scholars.  The 
attitude  of  criticism  into  which  she 
sometimes  moves  her  readers  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  real  value  of  her 
work. 

Her  subject  is  here  laid  out  in  three 
lectures,  of  which  the  first  deals  with 
the  effect  of  Roman  imperial  apotheosis 
on  art,  Roman  and  Christian.  It  is 
divided  into  sections,  which  serve  as  a 
series  of  steps  leading  up  to  her  central 
point.  Like  the  art  she  most  admires, 
her  method  is  strictly  centripetal.  Her 
main  proposition  may  be  thus  stated : 
Plastic  art,  when  inspired  by  such  real 
religious  feeling  as  is  the  result  of  any 
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form  of  monotheism,  will  tend  to 
frontality  ;  that  is,  the  central  figure, 
as  the  object  of  peculiar  reverence,  will 
look  straight  to  the  front,  absorbing 
thus  the  interest  and  reverence  of  the 
worshipper  or  spectator.  As  a  con- 
sequence, any  other  figures  in  the 
group  will  be  centripetal  in  relation 
to  this  central  one.  Mrs.  Strong  sees 
a  forecast  of  this  principle  in  certain 
archaic  sculpture,  e.g.  in  the  pediment 
of  the  recently  discovered  temple  in 
Corfu,  where  the  central  figure,  a 
Gorgon,  is  apparently  prophylactic. 
But  in  the  daj's  of  the  Olympian  gods, 
i.e.  in  Greece  from  Homer  onwards, 
frontality  tends  to  disappear ;  the 
Greek  of  historical  times  loved 
humanity  so  well  that  he  lost  his 
siraight  reverential  outlook  on  divinity, 
even  in  the  case  of  Zeus.  The  conse- 
quence to  art  is,  according  to  our  author, 
a  certain  weakness  in  composition  of 
even  the  greatest  Greek  sculptors;  the 
central  point  is  missing,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  govern  the  whole  design. 
It  is  not  till  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
a  new  tendency  to  monotheism  com- 
bines its  influence  on  art  with  that 
of  apotheosis,  that  the  central  figure 
returns  and  the  governing  principle  is 
recovered.  The  process  of  recovery 
occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture. 
The  account  halts  somewhat  until  we 
reach  the  .\ntonine  period,  but  from 
that  time  onwards  to  Justinian,  both 
in  pagan  and  Christian  art,  it  is  plain 
that  frontality  returned,  with  the 
return  of  a  religious  feeling  deeper 
than  any  that  polytheism  could  inspire. 
The  second  lecture,  as  regards  Roman 
life,  is  hardly  so  interesting  as  the  first. 
The  greater  part  is  occupied  with 
Greek  ideas  of  the  dead,  and  with 
evidence  from  Etruscan  and  Faliscan 
tombs,  which  are,  of  course,  to  a  large 
extent  Greek  by  descent.  So  far  as  we 
can  at  present  discern,  the  true  Italic 
peoples  had  no  clear  idea  of  individual 
life  after  death,  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  republican  period  the  educated 
classes  became  affected  by  current 
Hellenistic  ideas  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  Thus  the  evidence  of 
which  Mrs.  Strong  can  make  use  is 
mainly  literary  rather  than  artistic. 
Even    the    remarkable    funeral    sarco- 


phagus v.'ith  the  starred  canopy  above 
the  dead  man,  on  which  she  comments 
with  so  much  insight  and  interest,  is 
from  Amiternum,  far  away  from  Rome. 
The  third  lecture  carries  on  the  subject 
of  Apotheosis  and  After-Life  into  the 
period  of  the  Empire,  and  discusses 
sepulchral  monuments  from  various 
provinces,  all  presenting  an  elaboration 
of  allegorical  symbolism  '  carefully 
thought  out '  by  the  designer,  but  to 
us  sadly  bewildering.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  the  Igel  monument  near 
Trier,  strangely  neglected  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
symbolism  which  Mrs.  Strong  finds  in 
the  story  of  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia,  repre- 
sented on  its  western  pediment  : 

'  The  Soul  awal;es  to  a  vision  of  the 
divine,  even  as  Rhea  awakes  from  her 
weary  slumber  to  behold  the  immortal 
lover  swiftly  descending  to  comfort  her, 
for  death  itself  is  but  a  sleep  which 
leads  to  a  blessed  awakening  and  con- 
solation. At  the  same  time  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  the  story  of  Mars  and 
Rhea  on  these  reliefs  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  Sacred  Marriage,  a  hierogamy 
between  the  Soul  and  God.  And  the 
many  incidents  of  rapes — those  of 
Proserpina,  of  Ganymede,  of  Hylas, 
and  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus, 
and  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
forecast  a  wedded  union  with  the 
Divine  Love.' 

Mrs.  Strong  is  apt  to  express  her  con- 
clusions emphatically,  e.g.  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  scene  on  Trajan's  arch 
at  Beneventum,  which  she  describes  as 
the  abdication  of  Jupiter  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor.  It  is  not,  however,  for 
me  to  pronounce  on  such  matters ;  I 
can  only  assert  that  if  this  be  accepted 
as  the  right  meaning,  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  mislead  students  into  fancy- 
ing that  the  cult  of  Jupiter  ceased 
thenceforward  to  be  a  real  and  power- 
ful motive  in  the  west. 

On  another  question  I  am  better 
qualified  to  judge;  i.e.  whether  Mrs. 
Strong  is  right  in  strongly  affirming 
two  or  three  times  over  (pp.  64,  69, 
168)  that  the  triumphator  was  for  the 
time  of  the  triumph  actually  the  god 
himself,  '  in  very  truth  Jupiter  Optimus 
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Maximu?.'  I  have  twice  lately  been  most 
carefully  through  the  evidence  on  which 
this  view  of  the  triumphator  is  supposed 
to  be  based,  and  have  found  nothing  to 
con'.ince  me  of  its  correctness,  and  a 
good  deal  that  points  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  the  discussion  of  this 
evidence  needs  special  treatment,  and 
I  hope  shortly  to  show  that  it  was  not 
until  the  triumph  became  the  special 
privilege  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family 


that  there  is  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  triumphator  was  in  any  true 
sense  identified  with  the  god.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Stuart  Jones  is  quite  right  in 
claiming  that  the  dress  and  attributes  of 
the  triumphator  were  simply  those  of 
the  old  Etruscan  chieftain  (Companion 
to   Roman   History,   pp.    195,  328,   350, 

354)- 

W.  W.  F. 


THE  FALL  OF  TROY. 


The  Fall  of  Troy,  adapted  from  Virgil's 
Aendd.  By  W.  D.  Lowe,  Litt.  D. 
O.xford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1915. 

This  little  book,  designed  for  forms 
v.hich  '  have  made  some  progress  in 
translation  from  Latin  prose  and  are 
beyondthestageof  disconnected  stories,' 
raises  an  important  question  of  educa- 
tional method.  Dr.  Lowe  has  previously 
edited  simplified  selections  from  Latin 
prose  authors  ('  Caesar  in  Britain,'  from 
the  Gallic  War;  '  Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Hannibal,'  from  Livy,  etc.) ;  but  he 
here  applies  the  method  of  simplifica- 
tion of  Latin  texts  to  a  great  poet.  Is 
this  legitimate? 

The  recommendation  of  the  Curricula 
Committee  of  the  Classical  .\ssociation 
(1909)  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  classical  text  in  its  original  form 
fulfils  even  approximately  the  necessary 
requirements  of  pupils  in  their  second 
year  of  Latin — viz.  (i)  that  the  vocabu- 
lary should  not  overwhelm  the  pupil, 
(2)  that  the  sentences  should  not  be 
excessively  long,  (3)  that  continuous 
passages  in  oratio  obliqua  should  not  be 
introduced;  and  the  Committee  drew 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  simplified  texts  at  this  stage. 
It  suggested  for  simplification  selections 
from  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  stories  about 
the  Kings  of  Rome,  based  on  Livy  I., 
and  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  based  on 
Livy  II.  In  the  third  year  it  recom- 
mended abridged,  as  distinct  from  sim- 
plified, texts — i.e.  parts  of  prose  and 
verse  authors  from  which  the  less  inter- 
esting and  the  more  difficult  sections 
had  been  exrcinded. 


Dr.  Lowe  has  gone  beyond  those 
suggestions  bj'  rewriting  the  second 
book  of  the  Aencid  in  such  a  way  as 
partly  to  summarise  the  drift  in  simple 
prose  sentences  {e.g.  '  Socii  Aeneae 
panem  parant,'  '  Subito  regina,  pul- 
cherrima  Dido,  aggreditur '),  partly  to 
reproduce  the  verse  form,  with  such 
changes  as  he  deems  desirable  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  beginner  to  translate. 
The  book  is  thus  reduced  to  532  lines. 
In  some  lines  he  seems  to  hesitate  be- 
tween these  tv.o  methods,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  pupil  with  lines  like  the 
following : 

Aut  hoc  inclusi  equo  celanlur  Achivi. 
Uuci  intra  muros  iubet  et  in  arce  loc.iri. 
Infandum,  regina,  iubes  me  renovare  dolorem. 

In  regard  to  such  lines,  it  is  surely  a 
mistake  to  confuse  the  pupil's  feeling  for 
what  is  verse  and  what  is  not.  I  see  no 
warning  given  even  in  the  notes.  But 
apart  from  such  passages.  Dr.  Lowe's 
heart  must  surely  have  sunk  within  him 
when  he  found  himself  producing  lines 
like  the  following: 

Deinde  arnia  arripui  clipeumque,  exijue  aedi- 
bus  ib.im. 

\Reprcscntinp  lines  671,  672.) 
Turba  hortatur  ut  effigies  ducalur  in  urbem. 
(Representing  lines  232,  233.) 
O  patria,  o   divum  domus   Ilium,  et  ini  luia 

bello 
Moenia   Dardanidum,  nuniquam  vos  deinde 

levisam. 
llic   libor  extremus,   longarum    haec    meta 

vianim  : 
Hinc   me  digressum  vestras  deus  duxit  ad 
oras. 

(ISased  upon  lines  241  f.  and  III. 
714,  but  here  transferred  to  the 
end  of  the  story.) 
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This  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  serve 
up  Virgil  in  a  form  which  is  indeed 
easier  to  translate,  but  which  in- 
volves doing  violence  to  the  aesthetic 
sense.  It  is  time  that  someone  should 
enter  a  protest.  If  pupils  at  the  stage 
for  which  this  book  is  intended  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  Latin  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
original — as  no  doubt  they  are  not — let 
the  reading  of  Virgil  be  deferred  to  a 
later  stage. 

In  comparison  with  the  big  question 
raised  above,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  a  detail  such 
as  I  am  about  to  mention,  especially  as 
the  defect  is  one  which  is  common  to 
many  writers  on  Prosody.  In  the 
introduction  (p.  13)  Dr.  Lowe  thus  ex- 


pounds what  he  calls  a  'poetical  license': 
in  lines  like 
Luctus  ubique  pavor  et  plurima  mortis  im.igo 

and 

Et  direpta  donius  et  parvi  casus  lull 

a  normally  short  syllable  is  said  to  be 
lengthened  (pavor,  domus).  Do  commen- 
tators really  think  that  such  mispro- 
nunciations were  admitted  by  the  poet  ? 
Domus  is  not  the  v.ay  in  which  the 
Romans  pronounced  the  Nom.  Sing  of 
that  word.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  better  both  scientifically  and 
practically  to  say  that  the  explanation  of 
the  use  of  a  short  syllable  instead  of  a 
long  at  the  caesura  is  that  the  defective 
time  is  eked  out  by  a  pause. 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 


LANDGRAFS  ROSCIANA. 


Konimentar  zu  Ciceros  Rede  pro  Se.x. 
Roscio  Amerino,  bearb.  von  Dr. 
GisTAV  Landgk.-vf.  Second  Edition. 
g"  >  6".  Pp.  vi  +  290.  Leipzig:  Teub- 
ner.     1914.     M.8;  bound  M.  9. 

Dk.  Landgrai"  is  one  of  those  who 
were  encouraged  by  Wolfflin  to  study 
Cicero's  style  in  its  development.  He 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Cicero's  earliest  period — the  period  be- 
fore he  went  to  Rhodes  and  put  himself 
forthe  second  time  under  Molo's  tuition, 
i.e.  the  De  Inventione,  the  Pro  Quinctio, 
and  the  Pro  Sex.  Roscio  (B.C.  80).  In 
1878  appeared  Laudgraf's  dissertation, 
De  Ciccronis  clocntione  in  oraiionibns  pro 
P.  Quinctio  et  pro  Sex.  Roscio  conspicna, 
and  in  1S84  his  edition  of  the  Rosciana 
revealed  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  his 
wide  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
orator's  language.  He  has  now  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  the  Commen- 
tary. In  this  he  has  made  use  of  much 
of  the  best  work  that  has  been  produced 
on  Cicero  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
he  mentions  as  specially  valuable  Clark's^ 

'  His  words  are  worth  quoting  :  '  Insbeson- 
dere  ist  es  dem  Englander  Clark,  dem  besten 
Kentier  der  Uberlieferung  von  Ciceros  Reden, 
gelungen,  die  erste  wirkliche  recensio  derselben 
zu  iiefern.' 


labours  on  the  te.\t,  the  writings  of 
Norden,  of  Zielinski,  and  of  J.  .May-  on 
rhythm,  J.  Lebreton's  Etudes  sur  ia 
languc  et  la  grammaire  de  Ciccron  and 
L.  Laurand's  Etudes  sur  le  style  des  dis- 
cours  de  Ciceron. 

If  one  compares  the  new  edition  with 
the  old,  one  finds  frequent  traces  of 
careful  revision.  In  many  places  the 
statements  have  been  made  more  exact 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  additional 
quotations  from  Cicero  and  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  refer- 
ences to  books  which  in  1884  were  the 
best  available,  but  which  have  now  been 
superseded.  Theoldedition  of  Kuhner's 
Latin  Grammar  is  often  cited  even  when 
the  new  edition  by  Stegmann  was  already 
available.  (Part  i  of  Vol.  II.  appeared 
in  191 2,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to.) 
One   is   advised    to    consult    Draeger,* 

"  Rhythmische  Analyse  der  Rede  Ciceros  /;v 
6'.  Roscio  Amerino.     Leipzig,  1905. 

^  For  instance  on  §  147  cum  patrcm  .  .  . 
hdberet,  .  .  .,  cum  essct  ;;;?.'/;>'•,  where  v\'e  should 
say  '  though  she  I'uu,'  etc.,  we  are  referred  to 
Draeger,  H.  S.  I.  S  151,4,  but  not  to  Lebreton's 
very  full  and  lucid  treatment  of  '  La  Concord- 
ance des  Temps,'  Etudes,  pp.  20S-278 ;  this 
particular  type  is  treated  on  p.  237  ;  cf.  the 
similar  'Concordance'  of  Indicative  tenses,, 
p.  218  fi'.  Also  on  §  127  where  there  is  a  strik- 
ing change  of  tense,  ut  emcutiretur,  .  .  .  finf^e- 
re/,  .  .  .  diceret,  .  .  .  pitssus  non  si/,  it  would 
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Historische  Syntax  (1881),  and  not  told 
that  the  point  in  question  is  much  better 
treated  in  some  later  work.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Dr.  Landgraf  has 
not  given  more  attention  to  this  part  of 
his  work,  for  he  has  a  special  knowledge 
of  grammatical  literature,  and  he  might 
by  a  careful  choice  of  references  have 
Hiade  the  book  more  useful. 

Though  the  subject-matter  is  now 
more  fully  discussed  in  many  excellent 
notes,  the  strong  point  is  still  the  treat- 
ment of  the  language.  It  is  here  that 
the  editor  is  giving  us  the  results  of  his 
own  prolonged  researches  and  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say.  If  a  word  or 
phrase  has  acquired  i=ome  special  con- 
notation, or  if  the  structure  of  a  sentence 
or  paragraph  is  at  all  remarkable,  one 
generally  finds  a  good  number  of  well- 
chosen  quotations  whicli  help  one  to 
realise  the  e.xact  effect  which  Cicero 
intended  to  produce.  The  minute  study 
which  Dr.  Landgraf  has  bestowed  on 
the  writings,  especially  the  earlier 
writings,  of  his  author  enables  him  to 
give  us  glimpses  of  the  working  of 
Cicero's  mind.  It  is  interesting,  for 
instance,  to  compare  Rose.  !}  118  ibi 
sceliis  quoque  latere  with  De  Iiiv.  II.  ^  32  ff. 
nam  causa  facil  .  .  .  sed  siiperioran  vitam 
ex  hac  re  improbari.  The  passages  are 
too  long  to  quote  here  and  any  one 
parallel  is  not  important,  but  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  a  large  number  is  telling. 

Generally  speaking,  as  I  have  said, 
the  examplesare  remarkably  wellchosen. 
But  in  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  Dr.  Landgraf  has  mistaken  an  ex- 
ternal resemblance  for  a  real  similarity. 
I  will  give  one  or  two  instances  which 
are,  I  fancy,  of  general  interest.  In  the 
new  edition  the  text  is  not  reprinted. 
The  Oxford  text,  by  A.  C.  Clark,  is 
taken  as  a  basis,  though  it  is  not  by  any 


be  well  to  refer  to  Lebreton,  pp.  230  f.,  where 
all  similar  examples  in  Cicero  are  collected.  In 
this  connexion  note  a  mistake  in  Landgraf's 
remarks  on  §  2,  praercptam  vetim.  He  says 
that  this  construction  of  the  Perfect  Infinitive 
or  Participle  with  volo^  though  common  in 
Cicero,  does  not  occur  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 
This  is  not  true.  Meusel's  Lexicon  gives  two 
examples  from  Caesar:  //.  G.  i,  28,  i.  si  sibi 
purgiUi  esse  vellent ;  It.  C.  I,  8,  3,  ■■elle  Pom- 
peium  se  Caesari  purgatum ;  and  .Sallust  has  it 
in  Jug.  1 10,  6,  bellum  ego  populo  Romano  neque 
feci  neque  /actum  umquam  Tolui. 


means  always  followed — e.<:.  in  ^  32. 
In  the  last  five  lines  of  this  passage 
Cicerospeaks  in  the  characterof  Koscius. 
'  Patrem  meum  ..."  he  makes  Roscius 
say ;  '  iugulastis,  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  expul- 
istis,  patrimonium  meum  possidetis. 
Quid  voltis  amplius  ?  etiainne  ad  sub- 
sellia  cum  ferro  atque  telis  venistis  ut 
hie  aut  iuguletis  aut  condemnetis  ?* 
The  last  word  is  followed  in  the  MSS. 
by  Sex.  Kosciiiin.  The  name  was  struck 
out  by  Lambinus,  who  is  followed  by 
Madvig,  Halm,  and  Clark.  Dr.  Land- 
graf defends  the  MSS.  rending.  He 
says  that  the  speaker's  use  of  his  own 
name  is  effective,  that  it  calls  attention 
to  the  miserable  position  of  Roscius. 
He  compares  Soph.  Ai.  864  tovO'  vaiu 
[sici  ^  Ala?  Toi/TTo?  vcrTarov  dpoel.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  parallel  case.  It  is  one 
thing  for  heroic  figures  such  as  Ajax  or 
Achilles  (//.  i.  240)  to  use  their  own 
names  thus;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
for  the  insignificant  Roscius  to  do  so; 
'  non  fuit  tantus  homo  Sex.  Roscius  in 
civitate  ut  de  eo  potissimum  conquer- 
amvir,'  as  Cicero  says  in  §  125.  Dr. 
Landgraf  also  draws  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  name  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  compares  ij  6, '  Bona  patris 
huiusce  Sex.  Rosci  quae  sunt  sexagiens 
.  .  .  duobusmilibus  nummum  sesedicit 
emisse  adulescens  vel  potentissimus  hoc 
teippore  nostrae  civitatis,  L.  Cornelius 
Chrysogonus.'  Here  again  the  resem- 
blance seems  to  be  merely  superficial. 
It  is  easy  to  realise  the  effect  produced 
by  holding  back  the  name  of  Chrysogo- 
nus. One  can  imagine  the  excitement  of 
the  audience  as  they  wondered  whether 
the  young  orator  would  really  dare  to 
name  that  powerful  person.  Cf.  §  60 
'  Usque  eo  animadverti,  indices,  eum 
iocari  atque  alias  res  agere  ante  quam 
Chrysogonum  nominavi.'  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  feel  that  there  could  be  any 
similar  effectiveness  in  ending  '  ut  hie 
aut  iuguletis  aut  condemnetis  Sex. 
Roscium.' 

There  are  certain  faults  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  notes  which  tend  to  irritate 


'  The  proof-reader  has  introductd  some 
strange  mistakes  ;  besides  giving  Sophocles  this 
spondee  in  the  second  foot  he  has  in  many 
places  confused  the  references  to  the  Orator 
and  the  Pe  Oralore. 
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or   disappoint  the  reader.      Sometimes 
the  note  takes  some  such  form  as  this, 
'  For   examples   of    this    usage  see ' — 
some  periodical  or   dissertation  which 
not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  is  likely 
to  have  by  him  or  be  able  to  get  hold 
of.     (More  often,  however,  some  typical 
examples  are  (juoted,  and  one  is  referred 
to  the  special  study  for  further  informa- 
tion.)     Dr.  Landgraf  often  throws  his 
own  contributions  to   knowledge    into 
lelief  by   pointing  out   the  deficiencies 
of  others.     At  the  end  of  one  excellent 
note  he  actually  advises  the  reader  to 
consult  Kuhner's  Lat.  Gr.,  not  to  learn 
anything,   but   to   see   how   much    less 
satisfactory  is    K.'s    treatment    of   the 
same  matter.      There  is  some  neglect 
of  chronology.     On  familiam  quantam 
.  .  .  habcat  (§   133)  we  are  referred  to 
the   story   of   Pedanius    and    his    400 
slaves  (Tac.  Ann.  14,  43).     It  is  a  far 
cry  from    Sulla   to    Nero  ;    one  would 
prefer  to  have  some  evidence  of  the  con- 
ditions  in    Cicero's   youth.      In    some 
notes  the  examples  are  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order;  e.g.  on  S   118  par 
.  .  .  similis  .  .  .  cadcm  .  .  .  geniina  we 
jump  from    Pacuvius   to  Tacitus,   then 
back  to  Cicero,  on  to  Apuleius,  back  to 
Lucretius.     In  this  particular  instance 
it  is  not  difficult  to  rearrange  the  ma- 
terial in  one's  mind,  but  on  §  32, '  Patrem 
meum  .   .  .   iiigidastis,    occisum    in    pro- 
scriptorum   numerum    rettulistis,'    in  a 
note  which  occupies   over    two    pages 
and  in  which  we  have  quotations  ranging 
from    Homer    (//.    i.    595)    to    Orosius 
(2,  I,  2,  quiet  facienda/'rot'/J/Y  et  provisa 
perfecit),  the  order  makes  a  considerable 


difference.  Here  L.  starts  from  and 
adds  to  a  note  by  Fritzsche  on  Hor. 
Sat.  2,  3,  104,  and  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  confusion.  He  remarks  that 
when  Fritzsche  passes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  usage  in  the  Latin  poets  he 
'  forgets  to  notice '  that  it  is  found  as 
early  as  Terence,  and  he  quotes  Andr. 
29S,  '  accepi :  acceptam  servabo.'  I 
should  like  to  add  that  it  is  also  found 
in  Ennius,  Sc.  133  (Vahlen) '  audi  atque 
auditis  hostimentum  adiungito.' 

But,  after  all,  these  faults  do  not  make 
a  serious  difference  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  doing 
any  special  work  on  Cicero.  As  Pro- 
fessor Clark  says  (in  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Pro  Milouc),  it  'is  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  Cicero,'  and 
the  fulness  of  the  '  Register "  adds  to  its 
value.  But  I  should  like  to  make  it 
known  to  a  wider  circle.  Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  Latin  language, 
whether  it  be  the  language  of  everyday 
life  or  the  more  elaborate  language  of 
the  law  court,  will  find  much  to  his 
taste  in  the  somewhat  leisurely,  dis- 
cursive notes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn 
to  a  book  which  is  written  only  for  the 
mature  scholar.  Dr.  Landgraf  gives  no 
note  on  some  points  on  which  one  would 
like  to  hear  his  opinion,  but  if  he  has 
anything  interesting  to  say  he  writes  at 
length  about  it,  and  sometimes  we  find 
we  have  strayed,  not  unwillingly,  some 
little  distance  from  the  text. 


W.  E.  P.  Pantin. 


S/.  Paurs  School. 


SUMERIAN  TABLETS  FROM   UMMA. 

Sitmcrian    Tablets  from    Umma,   in    the  of  Mesopotamia.     It  is  the  outcome  of 

John    Rylands    Library,  Manchester,  studies  started  at  Manchester  University 

Transcribed,  transliterated,  and  trans-  by  the  late  Professor  H.  W.  Hogg, 

lated  by  C.   L.   Bed.\le,   M.A.,  Lee-  In    the    present    state   of   knowledge 

turer  in  Assvriology  in  the  University  these  very  old  monuments    of   bygone 

of    Manchester.      Published    at    the  activity  in  book-keeping,  with  their  evi- 


Manchester  University  Press. 

This  e.xcellent  essay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Cuneiform  Texts  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  fast-growing  material 
for  knowledge  of  the  earlv  civilisations 


dence  of  an  already  advanced  state  of 
civilisation,  are  somewhat  dry  reading. 
They  would  not  be  less  jejune  if  we 
knew  more  exactly  what  were  the 
articles  intended  by  the  signs.  We 
usually  know  what  they  mean,  roughly, 
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e.g.,  that  an  animal  nameJ  is  some  mem- 
ber of  the  bovine  race  and  not  a  sheep  ; 
but  everj'one  acijuainted  with  agricul- 
ture will  know  what  a  multitude  of 
separate  names  are  applied  to  an  ox  or 
cow  at  various  stages  of  its  existence — 
an  Orientalist  may  recall  some  of  the 
hundred  names  for  a  camel.  It  is  just 
here  that  our  knowledge  is  defective  ;  we 
know  the  general  meaning,  but  not  the 
exact  sense.  This  will  surelj'  be  ascer- 
tained when  more  tablets  of  the  same 
period  and  from  the  came  place  are 
published. 

The  Manchester  University  and  the 
John  Kylands  Librarj-  have  shown  a 
fine  example,  not  only  in  acquiring  such 
material,  but  in  making  it  public 
property.  The  scholar  in  this  country 
is  too  often  driven  by  the  ignorance  and 
supineness  of  the  Government  and  other 
authorities  not  only  to  rely  upon  the 
more  enlightened  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  for  material,  but  even  if  he 
does  avail  himself  of  the  stores  acquired 
by  our  British  Museum  in  earlier  days. 


to  lack  funds  and  encouragement  to 
publish.  It  is  probable  that  the  expense 
of  producing  a  scientific  work  of  this 
class  in  England  is  three  or  four  times 
what  it  would  be  in  Germany.  Now 
that  our  younger  Universities  have 
begun  to  recognise  such  studies,  possibly 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  think  them 
worth  while.  Surely  they  have  travelled 
beyond  the  days  when  a  highly  rated 
Orientalist  at  Cambridge  regarded 
Phrenology  as  equally  deserving  of  re- 
cognition with  Assyriology. 

Very  few  of  the  thousands  of  tablets 
from  Umma  have  yet  been  published. 
Fortunately  a  start  has  been  made  by  a 
thoroughly  sober  scholar  who  does  not 
professto  find  any  sensational  revelations 
in  them.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  will 
find  a  number  of  followers  content  to 
face  the  really  difficult  work  of  learning 
to  read  the  inscriptions  and  to  persist 
in  the  labour  of  copying  and  editing 
them  for  wider  use. 

C.  H.  \V.  Johns. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Praeceptor.  A  niastcr's  book.  By  S.  O. 
Andrew,  M..\.,  Headmaster  of  Whit- 
gift  School,  Croydon.  Pp.  104.  Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press,  1915.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Appreciation  of  the  literature  of  any 
language  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  keenest  and  richest  in  those 
who,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  can 
express  themselves  in  it  with  facility, 
accuracy,  and  an  unerring  sense  of 
idiom.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
experiment  of  applying  to  the  teaching 
of  Latin  a  method  which  has  already 
proved  its  worth  in  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages. 

The  '  Lingua  l.atina'  series,  to  which 
Pracccptor  serves  as  an  introduction, 
aims  at  working  out,  systematically  and 
definitely,  the  Direct  Method  in  all  its 
stages.  Mr.  Andrew  defines  the  end  of 
learning  a  language  as  the  'intelligent, 
exact,  and  idiomatic  use  of  it  both  in 
speech   and  writing.'     The  method  of 


attaining  this  end  is  '  by  directly 
associating  words  with  things  or  by 
directly  explaining  the  language  by 
means  of  itself.'  The  Aristotelian  dic- 
tum, '  We  learn  an  art  by  doing  that 
which  we  wish  to  do  habitually  when 
we  have  learnt  it.'  he  applies  to  enforce 
the  importance  of  acquiring  the  habit 
of  speaking  Latin,  and  shows  how,  side 
by  side  with  speech,  there  grows  up  the 
faculty  of  writing  Latin.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  working  out  of  the  method  in 
detail,  emphasising  the  importance  of 
good  subject-matter,  good  models  and 
pictures,  good  teaching,  and,  above  all, 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  class,  and 
giving  examples  of  actual  lessons  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  year  course. 

A  chapter  on  the  place  of  grammar 
disposes  of  the  foolish  idea  that  Direct 
Method  teachers  dispense  with  gram- 
mar, and  discusses  the  way  in  which 
new  accidence  or  syntax  is  acquired. 
Mr.  Andrew  is  an  advocate  of  the  plan 
— a  plan  of  questionable  expedience — 
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of  letting  every  boy  make  his  own  note- 
book of  grammar ;  the  experience  of 
many  practical  teachers  leads  them  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course. 

The  3rd  year  stage,  the  stage  when 
the  boy  is  familiar  with  continuous  nar- 
rative involving  ordinary  constructions 
and  is  ripe  for  the  study  of  an  author, 
is  then  dealt  with,  and  full  examples 
are  given  of  lessons  based  on  passages 
from  Livy  and  Ovid  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  lesson  illustrating  the  teaching  of 
composition.  Further  practical  exer- 
cises bring  to  a  close  a  book  which, 
reminiscent  of  actual  experiment  in  the 
class-room  at  ever}-  turn,  is  valuable  as 
a  record  of  work  already  done,  and  in 
the  very  points  in  which  it  is  open  to 
criticism  is  suggestive  of  lines  of  future 
research. 

P.  59  (baud  nescio  an  .  .  .  esset)  and 
the  expression  '  contrarium  quam '  might 
be  noted  for  a  second  edition. 

F.  M.  P. 


Kleinc  Schriftcn.  Von  Otto  Hirsch- 
FELD.  Pp.  ix  +  ioii.  Berlin:  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung,  1913.  M. 
30. 

HiKSCHFELD  in  his  long  life  has  done 
much  good  honest  work,  of  which 
the  smaller  pieces  are  gathered  into 
this  big  book.  A  quarter  of  the  volume 
deals  with  Roman  Gaul,  the  rest  with 
departments    of     Roman    history    too 


various  to  classify.  Here  is  the  gist  of 
the  chief  articles  which  are  now  first 
published,  at  least  in  full  :  The  victory 
of  Cincinnatus  over  the  Aequi  is  model- 
led on  an  event  of  B.C.  431.  The  twenty- 
one  tribes,  or  at  any  rate  the  seventeen, 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  secession 
of  494.  Before  471  the  tribunes  were 
elected  by  the  plcbs  meeting  tributim. 
The  comitia  centuriata  were  out  of  use  for 
elections  by  5^.  In  the  heading  of  the 
Italians'  oath  of  loyalty  to  Drusus,, 
^iXiTTTTov  is  a  mistake  for  </)jXta?.  A 
note  on  the  mode  of  succession  to  the 
principate,  the  rescission  of  emperors' 
acta,  and  damnatio  memoriae,  proposes 
patres  for  praetoriiv.ws  in  Suet.  Galb.  16 
(or  was  it  the  author's  own  mistake  ?). 
The  senatiis  comultum  which  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iv.  20)  records  under  a.d.  24 
belongs  to  20,  and  was  prompted  by 
the  charges  against  Piso  and  Plancina. 
The  Historia  Augusta  took  shape  under 
Gratian,  once  and  for  all.  Other  new 
articles  which  deserve  note,  though 
they  lead  to  no  conclusions  so  definite, 
are  concerned  with  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  and  with  general 
aspects  of  Roman  history  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  emperors. 

The  book  was  published  in  1913,  but 
it  did  not  come  into  my  hands  until 
this  year. 

E.  Harrison. 
Ap.'il,  19  if. 


VERSION. 


There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  : 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  luH'd  winds  seem  dreaming  : 
And  the  midnight  mcon  is  v,-eaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep. 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving 

As  an  infant's  asleep  : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee 
To  listen  and  adore  thee  : 
With  a  full  and  soft  emotion 
Like  the  swell  of  summer's  ocean. 


Quae  proles  Veneris,  quaeve  Cupidinun-* 

Exaequare  meis  deliciis  decus 

Possit  ?     Nonne  mihi  vox  tua  in  auribus 

Orpheae  similis  lyrae 
Auditae  per  aquas  insonat,  aequoris 
Quo    mulcente    silent    murmura,    dum. 

sono 
Compescit  nitidas  Oceanus  plagas 

Cessantesque  premit  sopor 
Ventos  ?     Sub  mediis  iuna  silentiis 
Intexit  radios  per  freta  lucidcs, 
Tranquilli  gremium  lene  tumet  maris 

Sopiti  quasi  parvuli. 
Sic  voci  mea  corda  usque  inhiant  tuae, 
Exceptisque  simul  carminibus  stupent,_ 
Aestivoque  tumens  moUius  aequore 

Largus  pectora  amor  regit. 

L.  W.  H. 
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OBITUARY 


JAMES  LEIGH  STRACHAN-DAVIDSON  (1843-1916)  AND 
WILLIAM  ROSS  HARDIE  (1862-1916). 


The  death  of  these  two  distinguished 
scholars,  taken  away  within  so  brief  a 
period,  is  not  only  a  grievous  blow  to 
their  many  friends,  but  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  whole  world  of  classical  scholarship 
and  learning.  Both  were  for  long 
Fellows  and  Tutors  of  Balliol,  and 
rendered  to  their  College  devoted  and 
loj'al  service.  Their  success  as  teachers 
was  known  to,  and  justly  appreciated 
by,  not  only  their  immediate  colleagues 
and  their  successive  generations  of 
pupils,  but  the  whole  University.  It 
had  what  was  to  them  its  reward  in  the 
constant  flow  of  high  academic  dis- 
tinctions won  by  those  who  enjoyed  it. 
From  their  classrooms  issued  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  continue  their 
work  at  O.xford,  and  who  still  profit  by 
their  inspiration  and  instruction.  Behind 
the  teaching  of  both  lay  an  ordered 
mass  of  learning  greater  than  was 
realised  in  the  larger  world  of  scholar- 
ship outside  the  University.  They 
themselves  estimated  it  modestly,  or 
even,  though  with  no  shade  of  aftecta- 
tion,  depreciated  their  own  achieve- 
ments and  possessions,  and  shrank  from 
any  display  of  them.  To  those  who 
knew  them  well,  the  works  which  their 
preoccupation  v.ith  personal  tuition  per- 
mitted them  to  publish  seem  but  a 
slight  revelation  of  their  stores  of  solid 
learning  and  humane  understanding. 
The  world  is  the  poorer  because  they 
deferred  so  late  the  communication  to 
it  of  the  results  of  their  unremitted 
study  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  sides  of  ancient  life 
which  chiefly  attracted  their  attention. 
Their  monument  is  where  they  would 
have  wished  it  to  be — in  the  more 
effective  teaching  of  their  successors, 
who  learned  from  them  both  what  and 
how  to  teach.  What  they  did  publish, 
small  it  may  be  in  bulk  compared 
with  the  productions  of  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  is  throughout  of  high 
and  distinguished  quality,  widely  and 
securely  based  on  first-hand  study,  fresh, 


living,  illuminative — always  work  to 
which  any  scholar  may  return  to  find 
help  and  renewal  of  interest.  Both 
preached  and  practised  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  personal,  direct,  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  primary 
sources;  not  disdaining  the  assistance 
of  their  fellow-students,  they  never 
suffered  a  web  of  hasty  conjecture  to 
interpose  itself  as  a  veil  between  their 
minds  and  the  original  evidence  in  the 
view  of  which  they  thoughtfully  and 
soberly  developed  their  explanations. 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  qualities  which  endeared 
their  personalities  to  their  friends,  their 
enduring  loyalty  and  ungrudging  help- 
fulness. There  was  no  one  at  Oxford 
towards  whom  more  respect  and  affec- 
tion was  felt  throughout  the  University 
than  Strachan  Davidson — feelings  un- 
diminished by  an}'  difference  of  opinion 
upon  College  or  University  policy.  In 
all  relations  of  life  he  remained  a  great 
gentleman,  with  a  high  and  gracious 
dignity ;  and  no  honours  were  felt  to  be 
more  worthily  bestowed  than  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Mastership  of  his  College 
and  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred 
upon  him  by  decree  in  recognition  of 
the  value  to  legal  learning  of  his  studies 
on  Roman  Criminal  Law.  The  latter 
was  a  great  gratification  to  him,  and 
especiallj-  because  it  was  unsought,  un- 
expected, and  carried,  it  might  be  said, 
almost  by  acclamation.  To  those  who 
knew  him  and  his  work  it  seemed  no 
more  than  what  was  ampl\'  deserved. 

Hardie  left  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  he  had  already  so  well  served,  in 
1895  to  become  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  served  no  less  well.  He  had  from 
an  early  period  shown  quite  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  for  the  life  of  a 
scholar.  He  possessed  a  marvellous 
memory — marvellous  not  only  because 
of  its  reach  and  power,  but  because  of 
its  orderliness,  so  that  at  times  he 
seemed   capable   of   almost   dispensing 
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with  printed  texts.  If  a  novel  ttieorj- 
were  propounded  to  him,  he  could  almost 
instantly  produce  the  evidence  required 
to  check  it.  In  composition  he  could 
work  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions, and  commanded  a  great  variety 
of  styles.  Yet  the  results  were  never 
mere  centos  or  imitations,  but  true 
reproductions  of  the  manner  of  the 
originals  which  he  had  in  mind.  Behind 
this  lay  close,  patient,  minute  observa- 
tion, orderly  arrangement,  cautious 
theorising,  the  result  of  which  were 
ever  generously  put  at  the  command 
of  those  who  consulted  him.  Much 
was  expected  of  him,  which  has  been 


denied  to  us  by  his  lamentably  early 
death,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
still  remains  some  record  of  all  this 
store  other  than  the  memories  of  his 
pupils  and  personal  friends.  Certainly 
what  he  had  collected  was  no  mass  of 
blind  and  secondhand  erudition,  but 
something  far  more  systematic,  organ- 
ised, and  vital.  He  did  not  express 
himself  easily,  and  preferred  rather  to 
listen  and  suggest ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  scholarship  if  it  did 
not  prove  that  the  help  which  his 
friends  enjoyed  could  be  perpetuated 
and  made  more  widely  available. 

J.  A.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  PROISLEM  OF  HO.MER. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  CLASSICAL  Revikw. 

Sirs, — Mr.  A.  Shewan,  in  his  review  of  Dr. 
Leaf's  Homer  ami  History  in  the  Classicul 
Review,  May,  1916,  remarks  in  a  footnote  ;  '  But 
how  the  authorities  on  the  Odyssey  differ  !  Mr. 
Thomson  makes  the  wild  assertion  that  "it  is 
impossible  to  identify  a  single  site  described  in 
he  poem"  [T/ie  Oree/c  Tradition  221).' 

The  sentence  from  which  Mr.  Shewan  quotes 
occurs  in  a  passage  dealing  with  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  '  local  colour'  in  the  set  descrip- 
tions in  Homer  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
my  words  are  '  a  single  site  described,'  not 
'mentioned'  or  'alluded  to.'  Mr.  Shewan,  I 
fear,  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  conte.xt  of  my 
sentence,  although  it  is  the  context  which 
defines  the  meaning  of  my  'described.' 

Not  only  so.  He  has  quoted  half  a  sentence 
where  he  should  have  cjuoted  the  whole  — 
since  I  really  do  try  to  write  sentences  where 
the  second  half  has  some  connexion  with  the 
first.  The  whole  runs  as  follows  ;  '  Half  the 
Odyssey  .s  concerned  with  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  in  Ithaca,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  a  single  site  described  in  the  poem.'  A 
single  site  in  Ithaca,  I  meant.  Is  that  not  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words.'  It  was  the 
meaning  in  my  mind  at  any  rate,  and  I  thought 
the  connexion  made  it  plain. 

Mv  point  was  that  you  cannot  identify  places 
like  the  Haven  of  I'horkys  or  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs  or  the  Farm  of  Eumaeus.  Obviously, 
if  you  could,  there  would  be  no  rivalry  between 
Thiaki  and  Leu'^as.  Identification  is  proof,  not 
conjecture. 

Such  is  my  '  v.iid  assertion.' 

Even  if  Mr.  Shewan  understood  me  as  mean- 
ing any  Odyssean  site  whether  in  Ithaca  or  not, 
he  might  still  have  asked  himself  again  if  it  is  a 


'wild  assertion'  to  say  that  none  has  been 
identified  merely  from  its  description.  Pylos, 
for  example,  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  des- 
cribed;  we  identify  it  partly  from  its  name, 
partly  by  an  ingenious  inference  from  certain 
geographical  cousiderations  ;  that  is,  if  we  do 
identify  it,  for  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
Scheria,  the  Land  of  the  Cyclops,  the  Isles  of 
Calypso  and  Circe  are  described.  They  have 
not  been  identified.  I  notice  indeed  that  Mr. 
Shewan  regards  Bcrard  as  having  '  demon- 
strated' that  Scheria  is  Corfu.  I  wonder.  Mr. 
Shewan  must  think  me  ridiculously  cautious 
and  sceptical.  Only  he  has  a  quaint  way  of 
saying  this. 

So  far  as  the  matter  affects  myself,  I  regard 
it  as  unimportant  and  I  make  no  complaint.  But 
the  criticism  of  Hom-r  is  important,  and  this 
little  footnote  serves  as  well  as  anything  else  to 
illustrate  .Mr.  Shewan's  point  of  view.  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  a  word  or  two  about 
that,  as  after  his  frequent  and  somewhat  pointed 
references  to  myself  in  the  Classical  RcvieiL- 
some  kind  of  answer  may  be  expected  of  me. 
I  will  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can. 

So  far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Shewan's  attitude 
to  the  Homeric  problem,  it  amounts  to  this  : 
'  Every  non-unitarian  theory  of  Homer  must 
establish  itself  by  irrefutable  proofs;  in  the 
absence  of  these  the  unitarian  theory  holds  the 
field.'  If  I  say  'Every  unitarian  theory  must 
prove  its  case,  otherwise  a  non-unitarian  theory 
holds  the  field,'  what  will  he  answer?  He  will 
answer,  no  doubt,  that  the  unitarian  view  '  holds 
the  field'  in  a  different  sense  from  any  other 
because  it  was  the  view  of  the  ancients.  Now  if 
Mr.  Shewan  believes  that  the  ancients  knew  the 
truth  and  were  not  merely  conjecturing  like  the 
moderns,  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  his  opiryon. 
But  in  that  case  I  would  point  out  that  for  him 
the  Homeric  Question  is  already  settled,  and  he 
brini;s  to  the  discussion  of  other  views  a  closed 
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mind.  Hut  if  he  confesses  that  the  ancients 
did  not  really  k'no-.i;  what  does  he  think  he 
settles  by  talk  of  the  onus  protiiniii  and  self- 
congratulatory  murmurs  of  beati  possiiientcs  ' 
I  do  nut  know  what  a  judge  would  say  about  a 
claim  of  property  made  in  behalf  of  a  client 
who  cannot  be  produced.  Hut  I  do  know  that 
all  this  legal  language  is  entirely  beside  the 
point.  The  problem  of  Homer  is  a  question  of 
scholarship— that  is  to  say,  an  open  question  ; 
and  to  settle  it  by  authority  and  tradition  is 
simply  the  old  disreputable  dodge  of  obscur- 
antism. 

How  can  Mr.  Shewan  fail  to  perceive  that 
his  demand  for  '  proofs '  from  other  people  is 
absurd  ?  It  is  absurd  because  such  proofs  as 
would  convince  him  are  eternally  impossible. 
If  they  were  possible,  there  would  be  no 
Homeric  Question.  If  he  could  give  such 
proofs  himself,  there  would  be  no  Homcic 
Question.  He  is  quite  right  to  argue  that  his 
own  form  of  unitarianism  (whatever  it  may  be) 
contains  the  truth  But  to  assume  that  it  is 
true  because  it  is  not  disproved  is  the  maddest 
kind  of  logic. 

If  Mr.  Shewan  disclaims  making  any  such 
assumption,  I  can  only  reply  (with  all  respect 
to  him)  that  he  is  then  to  my  mind  guilty  of  a 
still  greater  critical  sin.  For  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  criticizes  every  book  he  reviews 
from  his  own  standpoint  and  not  from  that  of 
the  author.  He  estimates  its  success  or  failure 
by  its  approximation  to  or  divergence  from  his 
own  position.  He  brings  to  the  championship 
of  unitarianism  an  enviable  amount  of  special 
knowledge.  And  in  his  character  of  militant 
champion,  as  if  criticism  were  a  form  of  con- 
troversy, he  reviews  the  books  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  agree  with  him. — Yours  faithfully, 
J.  A.  K.  Thomson. 

38,  D.:sszjood  Place,  Aberdeen. 


MIXOR  HORRORS  OF  PEACE. 

Dear  Sir. — The  teaching  of  Classics  in  the 
Tropics,  especially  when  the  master  is  thinking 
rapidly  in  his  native  forms  of  thought,  and  his 
pupils  are  translating  Greek  or  Latin  mentally 
into,  e.g..  Urdu  and  orally  into  English,  is  beset 
with  sufficient  difficulties.  But  when  difficulties 
as  to  the  preservation  of  his  books  have  to  be 
:aced  as  well,  the  situation  is  almost  intolerable. 

I  entreat  any  of  your  readers  who  have  taught 
;n  the  Tropics  to'impart  suggestions  as  to  the 
pr-'servat-on  of  books  from  mould  and  from 
cockroaches. 

Sir,  you  would  certainly  be  aflfected  as  by 
"  lachrymator}'  shells,"  if  you  had,  after  months 
of  w.iiting.  received  a  new  and  sumptuous  book, 
rejoiced  in  it,  rend  it  into  the  small  hours,  and 
then  retired,  to  find  in  the  morning  that  there 
had  been  a  cockroach  in  your  bookcase,  and 
that  the  accursed  brute  had  sucked  the  gilding 
off  the  title  nnd  the  varnish  in  big  spots  off  the 
cover. 


I  have  tried  a  mi.xlure  of  copal  varnish  and 
turpentine,  but  I  cannot  hit  the  light  propor- 
tions. The  books  on  which  1  have  experi- 
mented are  "tacky"  and  unpleasant  to  handle,, 
though  cer  ainly  proof  against  lilatta  and  mould. 

I  have  tried  photographic  negative  varnish, 
but  it  seems  to  attract  HIatta  from  every  corner. 
My  Khitmaghar  tells  me  to  try  coconut  oil  !  !  ! 

All  my  older  books  are  getting  white  with 
mould,  even  though  my  Chokra  spends  an  hour 
three  times  a  week  on  them  with  a  duster. 

Anyone  who  has    jesn  a  cockroach -gnawed 
book  in  its  "  duro  veneto  (or  any  other  colour) 
cucullo  "  will  feel   it  hi-;  duty  to  suggest  some- 
palliative  varnish. — Believe  me.  Sir,  yours  faith 
fully, 

Exui.. 


THE  REFORM  OF  L.-\TIN   GRAMMAR. 

To  the  Editors  (j/The  Cl.\SSICal  Revikw. 

Sir, — The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Terminology  is  based  upon  the 
vicious  principle  that  the  method  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  may  be  directly  applied  to 
English,  French,  German,  and  Latin  Grammars. 
On  the  contrary  the  grammars  of  these  lan- 
guages must  move  within  the  limits  defined  by 
their  respective  idioms.  My  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Classicdl  A'^vVrt' ( February,  191 5) 
was  intended  to  clear  the  ground  amonij  other 
things  for  a  simplification  of  Latin  Grammar. 
From  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  paper  I 
had  alreadv  deduced  the  method  followed  in 
the  sketch  of  elementary  Latin  grammar,  which 
is  contained  in  my  Via Roiraina.  Unfortunately 
the  extraordinary  notice  of  that  book,  which 
appeared  in  the  Classical  Review  of  March  this 
year,  gave  no  indication  of  the  contents,  ^'our 
reviewer,  however,  declares  himself  unable  to 
understand  any  of  those  statements  which  I 
gather  from  Professor  Sonnenschein  (TV/t'  Year's 
Work  in  Classical  Studies,  191 5,  p.  24)  were 
already  anticipated  in  many  quarters.  But  no 
one  would  learn  from  your  reviewer  that  the 
book  before  him  contained  a  scientific  outline  of 
Latin  Grammar  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  scholars  whose  eminence  in  the  sphere  of 
Latin  grammar  is  at  least  as  great  as  Professor 
Sonnenschein's.  I  must  be  content,  at  present, 
to  refer  Professor  Sonnenschein  to  the  Via 
Romana  (of  which  on  publication  a  copy  was 
directed  to  be  sent  to  him)  for  a  clear  statement 
of  my  results.  Meanwhile  1  may  also  refer  t^i 
papers  on  '  The  Style  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels ' 
{Expositor,  April,  1915),  and  'The  Semitic 
Element  in  the  Fourth  Gospel '  {Expositor, 
May,  1916),  where  the  same  principles  have  led 
to  fruitful,  and,  I  btlicve,  new  results  in  the 
sphere  of  Hellenistic  Greek. — Your  obedient 
servant, 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College,  Sottiiighnm. 
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VURTHEIMIANUM. 
(Vide  p.  72.) 


Me  sene  necdum  mortuo  etiamtum 
apud  Batavos  meos  supererant,  quae 
nunc  perisse  intellego,  Pindari  exem- 
plaria'OXu/tiTTtoi'tKafcomplectentia,  quo- 
rum in  prima  pagina  haec  habebantur: 

dpiarov  fiev  vBcop, 

6  Be  'xpvab';  alOofievov  irvp 

are  BiaTrpeirei  vvkti. 


vvktL  autem  rectius  noctu  quam  coctum 
Latine  reddi  putabam. 

D.  Erasmus. 
Camp.  Elys. 

X  m.  Mai.  igi6. 

[Other  contributors  are  thanked  for 
notes  to  a  similar  effect. — Ed.  C.  RJ] 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE  BERLIN  SAPPHO  AGAIN. 


Tin:  tenth  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchiis 
Papyri  has  added  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  Lesbians 
and  their  dialect,  that  second  thoughts 
on  the  earlier  new  fragments  become 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  The 
se%enth- century  vellum  fragments  of 
Sappho,  first  published  in  Sttziingsberichlc 
d.  K'~)iii;^l.  Pretiss.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaftcn 
in  1902  and  re-edited  in  Berliner  Klas- 
sikertexte  \.  2  (1907),  were  dealt  with  in 
this  Reiiew  in  June  and  August,  1909. ^ 
I  had  intended  to  postpone  re-discussion 
of  these  fragments  till  I  had  been  to 
examine  them  at  Berlin;  but  as  that 
will  now  be  impossible  for  some  years 
to  come,  I  have  contented  myself  with 
a  verj'  careful  re-examination  of  the 
photographs  procured  for  me  by  Dr. 
Schubart  seven  years  ago.  This  re- 
examination has  included  a  new  recon- 
stitution  of  the  torn,  creased,  and 
twisted  originals  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  my  earlier  papers,  a  method 
involving  in  one  case  the  piecing 
together  of  as  many  as  twelve  tracings. 
I  have  found,  also,  that  greater  ex- 
perience of  such  attempts  at  restoration 
has  made  it  possible  in  some  cases  to 
ofier  plausible  suggestions  for  very 
fragmentarj-  lines  in  which  formerly  I 
could  see  no  clue. 

With  regard  to  the  first  fragment,  of 
which  the  first  extant  line  begins  with 
reOvaKTjv,  and  which  is  numbered  III. 


'  Reprinted  (text   only)  in   T/te  New  Frag- 
ments of  Alcacus,  Sa/-pho,  and  Coriuna,  iqot). 
NO.    CCLIX.      VOU    XXX. 


in  the  reprint,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  In  1.  i  for  afrfKvOev  read  ovi^Xudiv. 
In  1.  4  read  eenre  fi'^oi.  In  1.  9  fj-efivaia-- 
d'oiada  seems  to  have  been  corrected  to 
fi-fivaicrFoia-da,  itself  probably  a  mistake 
for  tj.efj.1  ai  FoiaOa  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  should  write  fj-^fivat  or  fi^fivd  for  the 
Imperative,  though  the  latter  would  be 
expected ;  c/.  fiefiua  (glossed  fivai), 
probably  Indicative,  in  the  new  ode 
Uxy.  Pap.  X.  1231,  fr.  i,  col.  1  (C.  R. 
May  1914;.  In  1.  12  read  ocrcr'  a/xy^Fe^ 
In  11.  20  and  21,  which  I  formerly  read  : 
^pevdtLQ}  Trploxocoi  /j.iip]eo 
i^aXei-fao  Ka[l  ^aaiXrjio)], 
I  still  find  it  impossible  to  read  ^aitXrjiay 
immediately  after  iSpeiOeiw  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  .\then.  XV.  690  K. 
In  .Athenaeus,  where  the  preceding  sen- 
tence prepares  us  for  two  separate  kinds 
of  myrrh,  the  words  of  the  quotation 
intermediate  between  ^pevOeim  and 
/3aa-i\i}i'(o  have  apparently  fallen  out. 
We  now  know  this  to  be  the  case  in 
another  passage  of  Sappho  quoted  by 
Athen.  XI.  460  »,  appearing  in  his 
MSS.  as  TToXXa  8'  tivupid/jui  tro-ri'ipia 
KaKaL<^i<;,  where  there  were  two  puzzles, 
the  last  word  and  the  tautology  of 
TToXXa  avapiOna.  In  the  original, 
Sappho  Oxy.  Pap.  X.  1232,  fr.  i,  col.  2, 
1. 8,  the  passage  reads  -rroWa  h'  [i\i]yp.aTa 
XPVfio.  Kafifiara  j  ■7roptf>vp[a  KJdXa  r  'av 
T[p6]i'a.  TToiKiX'  advpfiara,  \  apyvp\a  t'1 
avap{iO'\fia  [T-uT)'i]piu  KaXi^ai^.  It  was 
evidently  an  extreme  case  of  loss  by 
homoioteleuton.  It  is  perhaps  no  mere 
coincidence  that  in  the  passage  before 
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us  two  out  of  four  of  the  words  inter- 
vening between  iBpeviftiw  and  ^aaiXipco, 
also  (disregardins;  i  adscript)  end  in  to. 
In  1.  25  read  kcovtc  to.[. 

In  1.  4  of  IV.,  the  first  extant  word  of 
which  is  l:<//38t-[o-(i'],  read  : 

(.">•,"  7ro[T'  ij^wofifv  ^[I'jpv,  a?  fy^e 
CTt  t^eai  FiK€\ai>  api- 

yiS.  fieacriKeXavapi  \  yvcora.  Lines  16-1S 
I  would  now  read  thus : 

fxvaia$ei<j^  "At^iSo?  ifMepo), 

XeiTTav  TTOi  <f>p€ra  Kp/p'  acriii  fiopijrai, 

MS.  Ktjp'aaa.  The  elision-mark  before 
aaa  shows  that  \\e  have  here  the 
Homeric  K>)pi,  '  heartilj','  'deeplj','  as  in 
//.  9.  117  ct  al.  The  mark  like  an  acute 
accent  over  the  second  upright  stroke  of 
TT  in  TToi  means  '  read  toi  ';  but  ttoi  iiere 
is  ecjuivalent  to  ttov  '  I  ween,'  as  in 
Pindar  P.  5  ft  al.  I  now  take  (BoptjTai 
as  Aeolic  for  fSapetTai.  I  originally 
read  t'lyova^;,  but  I  am  not  certain  now 
of  the  o,  though  I  still  regard  it  as 
possible,  ii-tepo}  is  the  direct  object  to 
eirifjivaia-Oeia  (sic  MS.),  and  liyava'; 
"AtOiSo-;  is  Possessive.  The  Participle 
eTTipfaicrOeiffa.  .-\orist,  '  when  she  calls 
to  mind,'  is  dopenilent  on  the  Present 
Partici|)le  l^a^oiraiaa,  'as  she  wanders 
abroad.'  For  the  two  Participles  thus 
connected  f/.  .Mcaeus  Oxy.  Pap.  X.  1233, 
fr.  4  [C.  R.  May  1914)  OpwtcrKoine^;  .  .  . 
laoi'Td,  '  leaping  to  sit.'  I  had  thought 
also  of  taking  tfitpw  as  an  .Adjective,  for 
I/.Upi(o  'delightful,'  as  TTOixjjvpa  for 
■TTopfpvpta,  comparing  for  the  two 
epithets  without  xai  or  re  several 
passages  in  Alcaeus ;  but  this  would 
inevitably  have  been  taken  wrong  by 
the  reader,  and  1  prefer  the  slight 
awkwardness  of  the  dependence  of  one 
Genitive  on  another,  'of  the  love  of 
Atthis,'  to  supjiosing  Sappho  to  have 
risked  being  misunderstood.  Translate 
*  .Vnd  oftentime,  while  our  beloved 
wanders  abroad,  when  she  calls  to 
mind  the  love  of  gentle  .'\tthis  I  ween 
her  tender  breast  is  weighed  down 
deei^  with  longing.'  The  particle  ttoi, 
'doubtless,'  seems  to  me  c.xactK'  what 
is  wanted,  implying  that  the  writer  feels 
that  she  is  right  but  cannot  prove  it  in 


so  many  words.  In  the  last  stanza  the 
MS.  has  off/iJoi/, Third  Person  of  o^v^otw 
or  6^v^6t]/j.i,  for  which  I  have  a  parallel 
below ;  cf.  opti/j.i,  not  opa^t  or  opat/xi, 
for  opdw.  In  1.  21  the  .MS.  has  yapvUt. 
Of  the  last  word  of  the  piece  there 
seems  to  be  more  visible  than  I  had 
thought;  at  any  rate  there  are  marks 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  tops  of 
I'peo ;  read  7rn[pe]i'/)fo[ro-as\ 

Fragment  \'.,'  Intimations  of  Coming 
Death,'  which  contains  VoyyvXa  in  the 
fourth  extant  line,  I  now  restore  thus: 


Tov[   .....] 

'IP'  "[ ] 

B^ipa  To[      ....  .1 

VoyyvXa   t['  (ipar-  '  Ov  jt    irat   toB' 
eyi'tt)?  ;] 
5    1)  Ti  adfi   <:'(^t'\[»;9  SetKi'vvai  Tt'a/s"] 
iralai  ;'  '  M«'X/(tt','  ufj.\eili6pLav  tyay 

7>] - 

ficf  7'  etcriiXt^',  tni   [8e  /SXtVoio-'  eyw 

eJnoi''  "  n  SecrTror'  67r[7r<ij'(i7ra)Xo/iai''] 
foil'  fin  yap  fic'iKaipav  [^eyio  ^t'nr] 
10   [()]*'S<:i'  liSo/M   t'Trapf^'  ayalv  tx"  o\/5a)<,] 
KarOavijv  h'  i/xep6<;  t(s-  a[yp€ae  ^f] 
Xco  (nCiaai  ti'v  Spoaoevr'  aylpov  ffi  fi, 

°']  r 

'\Tp)'jtoa'.'  'Ayanief-ifov'  ayaye^  tt^Ij'] 
7r«]i'  Tt"  ra(ptj[Tui'  at'fo'^  'Ay^aiuov.^ 
15     xIP'I  ^^  toDt['  uTrv\n77riifi]f  fi<:  (paO-^ 
o],-,  «T<9  o.[.  .  .  .  '] 

In  1.  II  the  MS.  has  »;[,  in  1.  i^aTprjiStjv, 
in  1.  14  ?(t^aipi][.     Translate; 

'[It  cannot  be]  long  now'  [said  I]. 
'Surely,'  said  Gongyla,  'you  caimot 
tell  ?  or  will  \ou  show  your  children  a 
sign?'  'That  I  will,"  answered  I; 
'  Hermes  came  in  unto  me,  and  looking 
upon  him  I  said  '"  O  master,  I  am 
altogether  undone ;  for  by  the  blessed 
Goddess  I  sweiir  to  thee  I  care  not  so 
mucli  any  longer  that  I  am  exalted  unto 
prosperity,  but  a  desire  hath  taken  me 
to  die.  I  would  fain  have  thee  set  me 
in  the  dewy  meadow  whither  aforetime 
thou  leddest  Atreus'  son  .Agamemnon 
and  all  the  chosen  Hower  of  the 
Achaeans.  I  must  leave  this  light  of 
day,  seeing  that  I  .  .  ." '  The  only 
substantial  difference  between  this  and 
my  earlier  restoration  lies  in  the  addi- 
tion of  1.  4  and  of  11.   14-16  together 


with  the  shorteninj:  of  the  midvile  line 
of  the  stanza. 

Fraj^meiU  \I.  is  written  on  the  verso 
of  Fragment  111.  The  left-hand  halves 
of  II.  4-ij  are  pretty  clear.  The  rest 
has  given  me  great  trouble,  but  as  the 
piece  is  now  almost  twice  the  length  it 
was,  I  feel  rewarded  for  my  pains.  My 
methods  have  been  the  same  as  I  used 
in  ii)Oi).  First,  with  the  help  of  an 
inverted  tracing  of  III.  I  reconstituted 
the  MS.  by  correcting  all  twists  and 
creases  of  the  vellum.  This  enabled 
me  to  know  exactly  where  to  look  for 
the  traces  of  each  line.  Secondly,  I 
put  tracings  of  this  and  III.  back  to 
back,  and  was  then  able  to  eliminate  all 
marks  which  might  be  due  to  the  letters 
of  the  verso  showing  through.  This 
was  not  always  so  difhcult  as  it  might 
seem,  for  the  lines  on  the  two  sides  do 
not  always  coincide. 

Lines  U)  and  20  are  particularly 
valuable  as  showing  the  motive  of  the 
poem.  It  was  a  letter  sent  to  the 
belov£;d  .\tthis,  urging  her  to  return 
from  .Andromeda  to  Sappho.  It  de- 
scribes how  .\tfhis  awoke  Sappho  on 
the  morning  of  her  return  with  her 
pupils  to  Mitylene,  probably  from  the 
(irst  exile  at  I'yrrha  ^see  scholion  to  the 
Berlin-.\berdeen  fragment  of  .Mcaeus). 
After  1.  20  come  eight  lines,  of  which  I 
can  make  out  (ri'o-ii  at  the  extant 
beginning  of  1.  -'4,  and  70  in  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  1.  2j.  Neither  of  these 
words  gives  a  clue,  and  as  about  fifteen 
letters  of  each  line  are  lost  out  of  about 
twenty-five,  without  a  clue  further 
restoration  is  impossible.  These  eight 
lines  may  begin  a  new  poem. 

I  now  restore  the  fragment  thus: 

^uv<f>'',  »}  fjuiv  ovrtt)^  eym  ov  ae  <^(X;/(Tft>. 
O)  <f>atv'  (tfifit,  «r»/f  (vvay  \v^  Jff'' 

Kpivov  [(ov  u~\Kt'iparoi'  irapa  Kp(r.'(iv 
5  TTirrXov  Xtoi'  nniia-xoKra  \ovto  • 
Kai  K\erK  adoyii  KafStpLiotira  ypvrat' 
KpoKoeiTa  \(i)Treii  aot  (fSfBiiXi)  xai 
irtrrXoi)  ■iTop<f)vpioi'-  Ktt(i/3t|3\f|fl^til^^^ 
XXaivi'ii    Trip    cr'   (^laK~\p^(T,'t^'^(ov    av- 

OlfOl 

JO  ffTf <f)ai'ot  Tr£p[i  KpCiTti  aoi    hi0tt>j(^, 
ic'iXO'  ua.lt  jiaii>[i}i  fi'  (iBta  Ka\\]oiai. 
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4'pC><Ttrov,  (w  llpa[f(V«>,  iCiip]\''  Uftfuy, 


•irapfiff(i>v  7ro[T0»'  (ifi'w  ir]o»;<rw 
tK  T/rov  ynp  t^itoy  [raCn '  tily^.J,  Tt'«i'oi'  • 
15    »/  fj.ii'  Tt'iiB'  tiftep[,h  TTpoT'i]  fpiXruTai' 
MvTiXiifvay  Tr[o\('ft>»'  ')\v^aT'  t/fn) 
yvrqtfctoi'  <_J  «n]\.t7-Ta  M'JiiTr^'  I'nrvfjijv 

TTiS'     (l/l/^ta)[l',     <!      /Xiit]>)P      TTtW     T(i)l' 

VR'i' 
20  errflXuBiai  ttui't'  i)]  vfjfifaiaa'  ^Vi  ; 

[Fight  more  undeciphered  lines.] 

1  MS.  ey'ov  7  .MS.  a-f^iS  11  MS.  otra 
Translate : 

'.  .  .  Sappho,  I  swear  if  you  come 
not  forth  I  will  love  you  no  more,  t) 
rise  and  shine  upon  us  and  set  free  ymir 
beloved  strength  from  the  bed,  and  then 
like  a  pure  lily  beside  tlie  spring  hold 
aloof  )our  Chian  robe  and  wash  \ou  in 
the  water.  And  Cleis  [her  daughter] 
shall  bring  down  from  your  presses 
safTron  smock  and  purple  robe:  and  let 
a  mantle  be  put  over  you  and  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  lloweis  tieii  about  your 
head;  and  so  come,  sweet  with  all  the 
beauty  with  which  you  make  me  mad. 
And  do  you,  Traxinoa,  roast  us  nuts,  so 
that  I  may  make  the  maidens  a  sweeter 
breakfast :  for  one  of  the  Gods,  child, 
has  vouchsafed  us  a  boon.  This  very 
day  has  Sappho  the  fairest  of  all  women 
vowed  that  she  will  surely  return  unto 
Mitylene  the  dearest  of  all  towns — 
return  with  us,  the  mother  with  her 
children.'  Dearest  .\tthis,  can  you  then 
forget  all  this  that  hai>p;.-ned  in  the  old 
days  ? 

Lines  I-S,  with  the  exception  of  1.  .| 
which  is  much  improved,  remain  sub- 
st^antially  as  I  first  read  them.  In  I.  1 
ovTtix;  of  course  refers  to  the  previous 
line;  (piXtja-m  is  like  I'lautus'  utiiabo  'I 
prithee.'  l-or  e^aKptaiirr<oi>  (Imjiera- 
tive)  in  1.  9  cf.  Alcaeus  O.vv.  Pap.  IJJ4, 
fr.  2,  col.  1,  1.  5  tTr[iiKpi(Te']  and  my 
note,  ('.  A\  May  11(16.  Sappho  is 
represented  wearing  a  wreath  on  a  vase 
Mils.  Hill.  II.  p.  5i=Keinach  Rt-pcit.  i. 
p.  5J5.  The  x'^n'va  is  for  going  out  of 
ilnors,  put  right  over  the  head  as  in  the 
Tanagra  tcrra-cottas.  r.nd  surmounted 
not  with  a  hat   like   theirs  but  with   a 
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wreath  of  flowers.     Line   ii  with   the 
unmistakable   Sapphic   ring  was   alone 
worth   all    my   trouble.      With   fiaii'rj<; 
cf.  Theocr.  5.  gi.     In  1.   12    the   name 
of  the  cook  is  of  course  uncertain,  but 
the    Doric    Tlpa^ivoa    might    have    this 
Lesbian    form    in    the    Vocative.     The 
ordinary  Greek  breakfast  was  wine  with 
a    little   bread.     Nuts   were    generally 
eaten  with  the  wine  after  dinner.     But 
this  was  evidently  a  great  occasion,  cf. 
1.  14.     For  the  roasting  of  nuts  cf.  e.g. 
Theocr.    g.    20.      The    form    jipvaaov 
instead  of  (ppv^ov  is  apparently  from  the 
by-form  (ppvaaa  (see  L.  and  S.)  ;  for  era- 
rather  than  <t  in  the  Aorist  cf.  irXdaaa 
Hes.  Op.  70  and  ewXaaaa  Theocr.  24. 
log.    The  trapdeuoi  of  1.  13  are  Sappho's 
pupils;   the  same  line  seems  to  imply 
that  Atthis  was  in  some  sense  second  in 
command.    The  ravra  of  1.  14  is  shown 
by  the  asyndeton  to  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing sentence.     In  1.  17  ^d7r<^a  is  Nom- 
inative ;  this  is  the  only  place  where  the 
Nominative  occurs  in  Lesbian  poetry.  I  n 
1.  20  6/xfj,vaiaao  is  1st  Aorist  Middle  ;  the 
addition  of  the  contrast  '  or  do  you  still 
remember'  is   idiomatic  in   Greek,  but 
the  words  are  better  omitted  in  English. 
For   further   notes    on   the    poem    see 
C.  R.  August  igog.     I  should  add  that 
although  it  is  clear  that  the  poem  is  in 
stanzas  of  three  lines,  it  is  not  certain 
which  line  is  the  first  of  the  stanza. 

Fragment  VII.,  upon  the  verso  of  V., 
was  left  unrestored  in  my  original 
paper  and  relegated  to  the  appendix  in 
the  reprint.  I  have  now  ventured  on  a 
solution  of  the  puzzle ;  but  the  initial 
gap,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  few  lines,  is 
so  great  that  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  necessarily  ihc  solution.  The  clue 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  words  iai> 
( =  /jLiav)  r)X°^  •  •  •  "TapOeviav  .  .  . 
oippaiBrov  .  .  .  uTv^i].  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  gaps,  being  on  the  left, 
must  be  filled  by  letters  which  when 
traced  out  will  begin  upon  an  even 
vertical  H  line.  This  poem,  like  most  of 
the  rest  of  what  remains  of  this  book, 
reports  a  conversation.  Sappho  reminds 
a  woman  friend  ho\v  in  an  intimate 
talk  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  the 
friend  regretted  the  coming  loss  of  her 
virginity  and  the  change  in  her  life 
which    it   entailed,    and    how   Sappho, 


from   the   superior   standpoint    of 
married  woman,  tried  to  cheer  her. 

[ 


the 


[   Kai  TavTu  a   afi,ei^6p,av  eyjto  • 

['  N77  Oeav  €y(i>  <toi  to8'  6p.(i>]fioKa, 
[w«  ovh'  avra  TroWats",  (1]XX'  tav  yxoi' 
[/Movav  a'K  Toj  A109  Tav\  trapdeviav, 
[y/icu?  V  OVK  6hhov\  (lyppcoStDi/  virep  ov 
[uTTV  jioi  F  eTre(TK]7]\lr'  'Hpa  ^aXeaOat,.' 
IjavT    eyu)  <t'  i^]v<f>pav'  a.p\  w^v^oav 

['  "Afifii    f^av,]    "TTupOev',    a    vv^    """'X' 
^dpv 

'     01)    fll]     (TV     7' 


t>ai,veT\     e/xfj.€v  ■  a>o"T 
uTv^rj.' 


A  small  part  of  the  latter  half  of  six 
more  lines  is  extant,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  clue  to  the  reading  of 
them.  In  1.  6  the  MS.  probably  had 
oBov.  In  1.  7  ""llpa  shows  ii  in  the 
Nominative;  cf.  o)pa  (sic)  Theocr.  30, 
and  Hoffmann  Gr.  Dial.  II.  p.  52g. 
With  cD^v^uwv  (Imperfect)  in  1.  8  cf. 
IV.  ig  above.  In  1.  10  the  MS.  must 
have  had  ((patveT.  There  is  a  colon 
after  the  last  word.  The  metre  is  that 
of  VI.     Translate: 

.  .  .  And  I  answered  you, '  I  swear  to 
you  by  the  Goddess  that  although  I, 
like  you,  had  of  Zeus  but  one  virginity, 
nevertheless  I  feared  not  the  threshold 
beyond  which  Hera  had  bidden  me 
cast  it  away.'  Aye,  thus  I  heartened 
you,  and  cried  aloud,  'That  night  was 
sweet  enough  to  me,  neither  have  you, 
dear  maid,  anything  to  fear.' 

An  unmutilated  piece  twenty  lines 
long  still  awaits  decipherment  on  the 
verso  of  IV.  When  at  my  request 
Dr.  Schubart  in  igog  sent  me  a  photo- 
graph, he  said  in  the  accompanying 
letter  that  he  believed  that  all  that 
looked  at  first  sight  like  writing  was 
merely  the  poem  on  the  other  side 
showing  through.  By  putting  a  tracing 
of  IV.  behind  the  photograph  in  ques- 
tion I  have  proved  that  this  is  not  so. 
The  vertical  line  drawn  to  show  the 
scribe  where  to  begin  his  lines  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  at  more  than  one  place 
where  the  line  on  the  verso  is  short  and 
so  does  not  obscure  the  view,  notably 
at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  end  of 
1.  17  (('/jep&)),  there  are  obvious  vestiges 
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of  letters.  It  is  tantalising:,  but  with 
no  clear  part  to  give  a  clue  I  hardly 
think  anything  will  be  made  of  the 
poem  unless  the  writinsj  can  be  made 
clearer  by  a  re-agont.  This  has  already 
been  tried  with  great  success  in  the 
case  of  the  other  fragments  treated  in 
this  paper  (compare  the  version  of  1902 
with  that  of  1907).  Probably  the 
re-agent  was  at  the  same  time  applied 
to  this.     But  if  not,  it  should  be  done 


without  delay,  and  that  phoio^raphcd. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
camera  can  often  see  more  than  the 
eye. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  Braun- 
holt;^,  of  -Manchester  University,  for 
most  kindly  reporting  on  the  .MS.  when 
he  visited  Berlin  some  years  ago. 

J.  M.  Edmo.nds. 

Ji-siis  College,  Cmnh-idgc. 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


//.  Dan.  476 : 

Kai  UTrk^pahiv  Ofr/ia  KoXd, 
<T€fuia,  Tu  t'  ov  Trco<i  ecni  7rape^i/i]ei'  [ovre 

TTvOicrdai,,] 
ovT     a)(^eeiv  •    fiiya    yap    tl    deoiv    ai^a'i 

ia-)(avei  avBi'jV. 

In  1896  I  recommended  with  a  reser- 
vation Ruhnken's  -nape^ifiev,  and  sug- 
gested oine  Koeiv  for  the  corrupt  ovt, 
iixetiv.  First  note  that  after  476  I  have 
with  nearly  every  editor  deliberately 
omitted  the  line  : 

"TpimoXefLW  re  HoXv^eiveo  t',  eVi  toi<;  Be 
J^iOKXei, 

SO  gratuitously  foolish  after  474  : 

Bel^e,    TpiTTToXefirp    re    ;lioK\el  re   ttXj]- 
^tTTTTfo  (read  Sel^ev), 

to  say  nothing  of  its  metrical  deficien- 
cies in  the  last  four  words,  .\llen  and 
Sikes  with  their  usual  lack  of  judgment 
accept  the  line,  and  try  to  find  a  rag  of 
justification  for  it  by  reading  -rraaiiv) 
with  Pausanias  for  the  KoXd  of  M. 
They  also  say  with  similar  wisdom  that 
aefivd  after  KaXd  '  would  be  very  awk- 
ward.' Homer  did  not  know  this,  as 
we  may  see  from  E  731,  il  644-5  ^"d 
pas%im. 

I  can  now  proceed  to  the  emendation 
or,  as  I  hope,  restoration  of  this  admit- 
tedly diflicult  and  most  unsatisfactory 
passage.     I  would  read  it  thus  : 

Koi  €Tr€(ppaB€v  opyia  KaXd, 
vefiva,  TU  T    ov  Tr(ti<i  eart  vapt^  ti/CTTOvrt 

"TTvOiffdai 
OVT      o)^e€iv  •     fuya    yap    ri    Oto)v     nyo? 

i<r)(^dtfei  avSi'ji'. 


In  the  last  line  uyo<;  is  Valckcnaer's 
reading  for  dxo';.  Cobet  proposed 
(Ti/3ai;,  but  not  only  is  this,  being  onlj- 
subjective,  much  weaker  as  a  taboo 
than  070?,  for  which  cf.  Aesch.  Sept.  c. 
TItcb.  1 01 7 

n'709  8e  Koi  davwv  K£KTt'j(TeTai 
deSiv  •naTpipoiv, 

but  there  seems  to  be  hardly  room 
enough  for  o-«/3«?  in  the  MS.  Cer- 
tainly the  detection  of  <t  .  .  .  <r  M  is 
quite  uncertain  and  probably  wrong, 
(or  this  reason  :  ae^a<;  could  never  have 
given  rise  to  axot,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
dyo<;  and  dxeeiv  might  easilj'  result  in 
the  wonderfully  exact  but  meaningless 
assonance  dxeeir  and  tt;^o>r  presented  by 
the  tradition. 

The  translation  of  my  emended  text 
would  be  to  this  effect :  '  and  she 
(Uemeter)  showed  her  fair  and  solemn 
mysteries  which  one  flippant  in  speech 
may  by  no  means  hear  or  perform,  for 
a  heavy  divine  taboo  checks  their 
telling.' 

These  holy  ceremonial  rites  must 
not  even  be  spoken  of  in  the  presence 
of  a  mocker,  a  man  who  flouts  and 
misrepresents  sacred  things,  an  Alci- 
biades  for  example,  nor  must  such  a 
one  take  part  in  their  performance. 
For  TTape^  evinovTi  cf.  S  J48,  p  139 
TTape^  e'lTTOip-i  TrapaxXihov,  i/r  16  irape^ 
(peovaa,  and  Zeus  himself  in  merry 
mood  taunting  Here  A  6  irapa^Xi)hi)v 
dyopeiKDv. 

Little  difficulty  in  understanding 
opyia  oxei'v  can  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  professed  to  be  satisfied 
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with  opyta  irape^iiiev  (Matthiae).  Allen 
and  Sil;es  say  it  must  mean  'transgress,' 
'  overstep,'  but  it  seems  to  me  now,  as 
in  1896,  that  transgressing  or  over- 
stepping mysteries  needs  a  little  eluci- 
dation. With  opyia  oxeeiv  we  may 
compare  not  only  Aesch.  Proii.  143 
(f)povpav  oxeiv  but  the  more  exact  and 
satisfactory  early  epic  v)i7ruia<i  oxieiv 
(Odyss.  i.  297)  'to  play  childish  games.' 
No  childish  game  is  more  in  vogue  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  than  dancing,  and 
that  this  was  an  important  feature  in 
Demeter's  mj-steries  we  know  from  the 
later  expression  i^opxe'^'^Oai  to.  fiv(ni)pLa, 
'  to  mimic  and  burlesijue  the  mys- 
teries'  (Luc.  rise.  3  5,  Sail.  15). 

The  congruity  of  (vLttovti.  and  the 
clause  /ie'ya — avBi'ii'  is  another  con- 
firmatory point  so  far  as  the  meaning 
goes.  Horace  in  this  very  connection 
contrasts  silence  and  babbling  along 
with  their  issues.     OJ.  iii.  2.  25  : 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces  :  vctabo,  qui  Ccreris  sacrum 
Volgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdein 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
.Solvat  pbaselon  ;  s.iepe  lJie»t)itcr 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  intcgruiii. 

While  the  actual  deviation  from  the 
tradition  involved  in  my  conjecture, 
everrovTi  is  in  any  case  but  small,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  our  sole  authority,  the  Moscow 
MS.,  here  unfortunately  much  damaged 
and  over-written  by  a  later  hand  (;«), 
reveals  the  possibility,  or  I  might  say 
the  probability,  that  the  reading  given 
by  the  first  hand  was  this  very  eve-n-ovTi. 

After  Trape^  there  is  a  slight  interval, 
then  a  small  triangular  hole  in  the 
paper  touching  the  top  of  a  letter  t  (m), 
but  which  may  have  been  e  before  the 
hole  was  made.  Next  in  the  faint  ink 
of  M  comes  r,  with  a  touch  in  the  black 
ink  of  m  on  the  top  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  letter,  as  if  he  had  begun  to 
retrace  and  ink  it  over,  but  had  stopped, 
thinking  the  letter  plain  enough  already, 
which  it  is.  A  little  forward  above  the 
line  d'  (M)  appears.  Now  we  reach 
the  critical  point  :  sttovti,  if  we  may 
suppose  it  originally  stood  here,  or 
whatever  it  was,  has  been  rendered 
illegible  mainly  by  tn's  overwriting. 
M's  accent  over  the  supposed  e  is  plain 
enough  ;  but  for  the  rest  m  has  written 


a  large  tt  over  the  tt,  and  then  starting 
below  the  line  has  again  written  eTref : 
in  the  last  stroke  of  the  v  and  after  it  Tt 
in  the  old  ink  (M)  is  just  legible. 

From  all  this  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  fair  reason  to  think  that  my 
suggestion  ei'enovTi  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  showing  of  the  MS. 
than  any  reading  hitherto  adopted. 

H.  Hcrin.  456  : 
vvv   8'  eirel    ovv    d\iyo<;    -rrep    to)v   xXvra 

fit'jBea  Oiava, 
Ife,  TTerrov,  kuI  fivdop  i-naivei  irpea^v- 
repoKTi. 
One  alteration  I  have  made  here 
o7<T0a  (M)  for  otSa?,  which  latter  never 
occurs  in  the  old  epic  with  guarantee 
of  metre.  It  is  usually  printed  here 
and  467  TTi'ivr'  ev  oUa^,  where  eu  is 
obviously  right,  and  again  Od.  i.  337- 
On  the  other  hand,  in  this  Hymn  3^2, 
as  in  //.  i.  365,  Od.  iv.  465,  xvii.  373. 
ol<TOa  is  a  metrical  necessity.  1  he 
inference  is  obvious  and  inevitable. 
Anyone  can  draw  it  for  himself. 

In  other  resp.-cts  the  reading  is  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  Ihhlioihica 
Oxon.  Horn.  Op.,  vol.  v.  MvOot'  in  457 
is  Ruhnken's  ingenious  suggestion  for 
dvfiiv,  though  it  IS  wrong.  The  line  is 
curiously  but  not  hopelessly  corrupt. 
The  int'erprelations,  however,  offered 
[v.  Allen  and  Sikes,  Note  ad  luc.)  are 
both  curiously  and  hopelessly  inade- 
(piate.  They  remind  one  irresistibly  of 
the  proverbial  groping  in  a  dark  cellar 
at  midnight  to  find  a  black  cat  which 
is  not  on  the  premises  at  all.  Many 
eminent  scholars  unfortunately  are 
addicted  to  this  practice.  In  this  hue 
they  may  find  a  valuable  warning. 
Gemoll  has  suggested  Ovfia>,  but  no  one 
except  Mr.  Allen  has  ever  even  touched 
the  root  of  the  evil,  tTraivei.  Still  he 
has  not  succeeded.  His  remedy,  Ovfiov 
iirlaive,  is  a  metrical  abomination  for 
which  he  vainly  tries  to  find  justification. 
The  truth  is  that  i-naivei  represents 
an  adjective  agreeing  with  evp.6v.  As 
soon  as  we  realise  even  the  possibihty 
of  this,  we  arrive  without  much  diffi- 
culty at  ,  ,  , 
6vp.ov  uTT-qvea. 

We   might    imagine   then    that    a   line 
had   been   lost   beginning  with  KarOeo, 
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but  there  is  a  better  way  which  will 
obviate  any  such  necessity  and  give  us 
the  original  line  in  its  integrity.  Let 
us  turn  to  1.  255  crv  ?>€  fieya\i]~opa 
Ovfiov  I  Hffveti'.  The  poet  here  did  not 
say  l^e  (icroe)  but  iVj^e,  '  curb,'  '  check,' 
and  so  we  get  our  line  restored  : 

iffx^  fievoi  Koi   6vixhv  a-TTTjvea  Trpecr^uTe- 
poicn  • 

fievo^;  for  the  weak  irhrov  needs  little 
apology,  we  have  just  seen  how  in 
H.  Dem.  477  tt  has  been  taken  for  jx, 
and  here  ft.  has  been  taken  for  tt. 

Hermes  has  been  indignant  and 
wrathful,  not  without  cause.  He  has 
been  smacked.  The  real  reconciliation 
ordained  by  Zeus  only  begins  here. 
Apollo  inakcs  this  appeal  with  further 
persuasions,  and  Hermes  answers  it  (in 
466)  in  words  which,  unless  this  appeal 
had  been  made,  would  be  meaningless, 

ediXa  Be  roi  ymo^  elvai 
^ovXfi  Kai  /ivdoiai.   .   .   . 

A  parallel  corruption  to  the  above 
mav  be  found  in  the  brief  Hymn  to 
He'siia  XXIV.  4: 

ep)(^eo    Tovo'    dva    oiicov,    eVc'^^eo     Ov^ov 

rxpwa, 
criiv  A((  fiTfTtoevTi  • 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made 
tvijea,  (L(f)poi'a,  errepyia,  evepyia,  eVi^ 
pova.  I  prefer  i-mirca  or  the  converse 
of  diTijvea,  eTrrji/.'a.  'K—apTta,  though 
graphically  closer,  seems  hardly  respect- 
ful enough  to  Hestia. 

H.  Dew.  22  : 

ovbe  Ti?  aOavdrmv  ovBi  dvrjruv  dvOpanraiv 
f)KOV<jiv  (f>ti)inj<;,  obh'  dyXioKapiroi  eXaiai' 

In  I.  22  I  think  Hermann's  ovre  for 
the  second  ovhi  is  probabl\-  right,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  littie  moment. 
The  latter  half  of  1.  22  is  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  corrupt.  Only  Allen 
and  Sikes  attempt  its  defence  in  a  long 
note.  If  their  defence  be  valid,  it  would 
clearly  be  useless  to  add  any  new  sug- 
gestion to  the  numerous  emendations 
proposed  by  various  scholars  from 
Ruhnken  to  Gemoll.  In  reality  it  is 
absolutely  unconvincing  and  mistaken, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  them- 
selves express  some  degree  of  doubt : 


'if  this  view  is  thought  untenable,  we 
are  thrown  back  on  Ilgcn's  "EXeiai.' 
Still  the  mischief  is  done,  and  we  find 
in  Allen's  Ho»i.  Op.,  vol.  v.,  in  the 
Bibliothecii  Oxonicnsis  eXalai  without 
note  or  qualification.  In  the  Loeb 
Translation  Mr.  Evelyn-White  rightly 
adds  an  asterisk. 

The  note  objects  that  '  the  conjec- 
tures err  in  introducing  a  person  or 
persons  (Demeter  or  the  nymphs),' 
because  ' the  categories  dOdiaToi  and 
Ot'r)Toi  dvdpooTTOi  are  e.\haustive  with  the 
exception  specified  in  24,'  Hecate.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  severely  logical,  but 
is  far  from  being  even  rational.  What 
is  said  is  this :  '  None  of  the  immortals 
heard  her  cry,  not  even  her  motiier ; 
Hecate  and  Eelios  alone  heard  her.' 

There  were  two  e.xceptions.  Uo  the 
words  '  not  even  her  mother '  make  a 
third.  Certainly  not.  They  merely 
make  the  '  exhaustiveness  '  more  abso- 
lute, subject  of  course  to  the  two  ex- 
ceptions. Even  the  one  person  among 
the  immortals  who  might  be  expected 
to  hear  the  cry  before  anyone  else,  and 
who  actually  did  hear  the  second  cry, 
failed  to  hear  the  first.  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Sikes  have  no  idea  of  this,  and 
proceed  to  say:  '  Any  title  of  Demeter 
IS  peculiarly  out  of  place :  she  heard 
the  second  and  louder  cry  38,  39,  which 
sets  her  in  motion.'  Really  they  seem 
to  thiuk  Demeter  was  a  tram-car. 

Curiously  enough  this  logical  argu- 
ment, ineffective  here,  would  be  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  refute  the  very  extra- 
ordinary note  in  which  its  authors 
elaborately  and  solemnly  essay  to  defend 
the  genuineness  of  the  absurd  interpo- 
lation, 424 : 

IlaXXa'f      t'      iypefid^V      '^C-'-      "ApTf/zi? 
iox^:atpa. 

That  the  Oceanids  'form  a  class  apart 
from  gods  and  men '  may,  or  rather 
must,  be  admitted,  but  to  put  Pallas, 
Athene  and  .\rtemis  into  this  class  is 
frankly  impossible. 

As  to  eXalai  the  line  of  defence  is 
very  surprising  :  '  The  reading  of  M 
eXalai  runs  counter  to  the  usual  notion 
of  Greek  poetical  taste.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  for  suspecting  the 
text.'  Some  people  might  say  that  the 
clause   is   mere   irrelevant   foolishness, 
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and  as  such  cannot  escape  suspicion. 
The  view  of  our  editors  is  that  we  have 
here  the  earhest  instance  of  the  Pathetic 
Fallacy.  They  proceed  pompously : 
'  In  late,  especially  Latin,  poetry  in- 
animate nature  is  often  personified  {e.g., 
Verg.  Eel.  i.  38,  x.  13,  and  many 
instances  given  by  Forbiger).  Wc  have 
to  learn  that  the  idea  uun  earlier  than  has 
been  supposed.'     The  italics  are  mine. 

The  plain  truth  is  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  an  example  of  the  Pathetic 
Fallacy  which  is  common  enough  in 
Homer,  it  is  a  reductio  ad  absurduui  and 
flat  denial  of  it.  Take  the  instances 
given. 

Ed.  I.  39 : 

Tityius  hinc  aberat.     Ipsae  te,  Tityre,  pinus, 
Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant. 

X.  13  : 

Ilium  etiam  lauri,  ctiam  flevcre  myricae. 

There  we  have  natural  objects,  trees, 
as  here,  exhibiting  sense  and  sensi- 
bility, the  Pathetic  Fallacy  ;  but  sup- 
pose  we   introduce    negatives   into  (i), 


7iequ£  three  times  repeated  like  ovZe  in 
the  Hymn,  where  is  the  Pathetic  Fal- 
lacy then  ?  Gone,  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely gone.  How  such  a  note  as  that 
I  am  criticising  came  to  be  written 
passes  all  understanding. 

But  having  now  cleared  the  ground 
I  submit  my  suggestion,  making  use  of 
the  adjective  tiXato?  known  only  from 
Hesychius  :  a\ai6<; :  o  TraXato?,  a^poiv, 
Ai'o'xi'Xo?  (read  &)9  ■n-a\ai6<;,  '  like  it  '): 

ovBe  Ti?  aOavurcov  ouTe  di/iiTMV  dvOpooTrav 
^Kovaev       <f)(i)V)j<;       ovh'       'AyXaoKap-TTO'i 
a\aifi<i  • 

'  not  even  the  Lady  of  the  glorious 
harvest  heard  the  distracted  cry.' 

GemoU,  whose  strong  point  is  not 
metre,  offers : 

i]Kova€v  <j)U>vi]V  9ea<;  ay\ao;cdpTTOv  eXeiinji'. 

But  Demeter,  not  her  daughter,  is 
(iy\a6KapTo<;  {v.  1.  4),  and  in  early  epic 
e\eiv)}v  is  certainlv  iXeeivtjv  v.  1.  284 
(No.  IV.). 

T.  L.  Agar. 


EURIPIDES   FURENS. 


Dr.  Margolioi'Tii  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  pamphlet,^  in  which 
he  shows  that  by  shufiling  the  letters  of 
the  third  and  fourth  iambic  lines  of 
each  of  Euripides'  plays  it  is  possible 
to  rearrange  them  into  lines  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  verses  and  give  an 
indication  of  the  play's  date.  The  writer 
also  states,  as  though  it  were  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
tragic  poets  to  sign  their  plays  by  intro- 
ducing anagrams  of  their  names  into 
the  first  couplet  of  each,  one  line  gene- 
rally containing  the  names,  the  other 
instructions  for  reading  the  riddle.^  This 
statement,  in  lack  of  demonstration,  is 
open  to  doubt ;  if  it  can  be  substan- 
tiated, it  ought  to  give,  in  some  cases, 
important  evidence  as  to  authorship ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  fact  that  the  letters 


»  TAe     Cliroiio^rams     of    the     Euripi  d:an 
Dramas. 

2  Marg.  pp.  lit.  p.  6. 


forming  the  name  Sophocles  may  be 
extracted  from  the  first  couplet  of  the 
Rhesus,  it  is  argued  that  Sophocles 
was  really  the  author  of  the  play; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other  names 
— e.g.  Euripides,  Agathon,  and  Aristo- 
phanes— can  be  disinterred  with  equal 
ease. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy,  now  happily 
relegated  to  the  asylum  of  lost  causes, 
will  remember  the  stir  that  was  created 
by  Ignatius  Donnelly's  discovery  of  the 
'  great  cryptogram.'  The  advantage  of 
such  studies  is  that  with  anagrams,  as 
with  statistics,  you  can  prove  anything  ; 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  knowing  what 
you  want  to  find,  and  marking  when 
you  hit  but  not  when  you  miss. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must 
pay  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  inventor  of 
the  barbarously-styled  '  chronograms  ' 
for  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 
The  iambics  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
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ingenuity  of  the  most  tragic  of  the  poets 
are  not,  indeed,  such  as  would  be 
regarded  with  favour  b^'  any  Sixth 
Form,  but  perhaps  our  standard  is  pe- 
dantic. They  do  seem,  however,  to 
correspond  letter  by  letter  with  the 
original  lines — or  perhaps  we  should 
not  call  the  opening  of  the  prologues 
original,  for  the  poet's  procedure  ap- 
parently was  first  to  construct  two 
barbarous  couplets  containing  miscel- 
laneous information,  and  then  put  them 
into  decent  verse,  the  hidden  meaning 
of  which  should  remain  unsuspected  for 
2,300  years,  their  very  roughness  being 
designed  to  help  the  concealment.  Some 
practical  difhculties  suggest  themselves: 
a  tragedian  who  did  not  write  cnrrcntc 
calamo,  but  took  two  or  three  years  over 
a  composition,  might  find  at  the  end  that 
hisopening  lines  contained  a  wrong  date, 
and  must  either  rewrite  the  prefaces  or 
compose  new  ones,  which  might  neces- 
sitate some  alterations  in  the  body  of 
the  play,  since  the  prologue  contained 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  chief  events. 
Even  the  former  course  is  beset  with 
difficulties ;  in  an  extreme  case  it  might 
be  necessary  to  change  the  name  of  the 
hero.  We  have  no  instance  of  this 
supreme  sacrifice,  but  Dr.  Margoliouth 
would  have  us  believe  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  correct  date  in  the 
Hecuba,  Euripides,  who  presumably 
shrank  from  changing  the  name  of 
Polydorus  or  the  plot  of  the  play,  inten- 
tionally falsified  his  ancestry,  making 
Hecuba,  on  whose  history,  till  now,  no 
shadow  of  scandal  has  fallen,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince. 

Before  dismissing  the  chronograms, 
I  would  call  attention  to  one  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  Hecuba  two  lines 
caught  my  eye : 

opoi  a  ,  'OBvo'trev,  Be^iap  v(f}'  «l//aTO? 
KpvTTTovTa  'xe.lpa,  Koi  irpoaunov  f/j.Tra\iv, 

A  careful  examination  unearthed  from 
these  the  following  anagram  : 

OTTto?  opv^a'i  fiupTrre  hpiiv  ■  ttoij  ap  riva  ; 
'0\vfj.Tri<i}i>  u(p'  €KaTov  eiKoci  hv  •  ej^ety; 

'  Dig  like  one  uprooting  an  oak,  and 
grip  tight ;  about  how  many,  then  ? 
—  From   a  hundred    Olympic    festivals 


twenty-two ;  have  you  got  it  ?'  The 
number  thus  obtained,  100— 22^  the 
78th  Olympiad  ;  this  disagrees,  at  first 
sight,  with  tradition,  which  places  the 
Hecuba  in  01.  88  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
78th  Olympiad  Euripides  would  be 
about  fifteen  years  old,  and  though  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  wrote  so 
well-finished  a  play  at  that  age,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing 
that  this  particular  speech  was  com- 
posed then,  possibly  as  a  school-exer- 
cise. He  would  be  just  at  the  age  when 
children  delight  in  composing  or  solv- 
ing anagrams,  a  taste  which  most  of  us 
soon  outgrow.  Many  years  later  he 
was  struck  by  the  precocious  merits  of 
this  old  composition,  and  incorporated 
it  in  the  drama. 

I  shall  turn  now  to  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  may  call  the  Onoiiia- 
iograiiis.  .As  Dr.  Margoliouth  has  given 
in  his  pamphlet  no  rules  for  extracting 
the  hidden  meaning  from  the  first 
couplet,  except  the  statement  that 
'  usually  the  iiauics  occupy  one  line  and  the 
direction  {i.e.  for  finding  them)  the  other' 
— which  is  an  exaggeration' — we  must 
make  rules  for  ourselves. 

Starting  with  the  presumption  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  we  should 
expect,  a  priori,  to  find,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  indications 
of  authorship,  expressed  not  only  in 
iambics  but  in  other  forms  of  verse, 
might  reasonably  be  looked  for.  In  my 
investigations  I  have  been  severely 
handicapped  by  an  inborn  lack  of  such 
ingenuity  as  an  expert  diviner  requires. 
It  is  often  easy  to  discover  at  a  single 
glance  a  few  significant  words,  or  even 
a  complete  line,  lurking  in  the  rubbish- 
heap  produced  by  breaking  up  a  couple 
of  current  verses  into  small  change  ;  it 
is  hard  for  anyone  without  special  gifts 
to  reconstruct  the  rest  of  the  litter  into 
intelligible  shape.  I  must  be  content, 
then,  to  indicate  some  of  the  lines  on 
which  the  work  may  be  attempted, 
leaving  acuter  intelligences  to  carry  it 
to  a  finish. 

First,  then,  in  manj'  '  oiioiiiatic  ' 
couplets — by  which  I  mean  the  first 
iambic  couplets  of  plays,  which  contain 

'  Tlie  name  of  Euripities  is  contained  in  one 
line  in  only  .rrrr/;  out  of  ihc  nineteen  pl.iys. 
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indications  of  the  author's  name — the 
name  of  a  tragedian  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered. Thus  the  letters  of  the  name 
Sophocles  can  be  picked  out  from  the 
couplet  of  the  Rlicstis ;  so  also  may 
other  names,  as  I  have  already  noted. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  plays  ; 
e.g.  the  onomatic  couplets  of  the  follow- 
ing plays  ascribed  to  Euripides  do  not 
contain  his  name  at  all:  the  Ipltigcn'ui 
in  Tauvis,  Hippolyltis,  Akcsiis,  Hercules 
Fttrem,  Ion,  Phoenissae  and  Oresles.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  onomatic 
cou|)Iets  of  many  plays  we  can  extract 
several  names  alternatively — from  the 
Rhesus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Agathon, 
and  Aristophanes ;  from  the  Hecuba, 
Euripides  and  Aeschylus ;  from  the 
Heruclidae,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  plays  of  the 
other  tragedians.  In  the  onomatic  lines 
of  the  Prometheus  and  the  Septem  lie 
buried  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides,  and,  if  we  judged  by  tiames 
only,  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides 
might  have  composed  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  I  have  quoted  only  a  few 
instances  out  of  many. 

Finding  that  the  search  for  names 
alone  produced  such  perplexing  results, 
I  next  considered  whether  the  poet, 
realising  this  difticulty,  would  not  take 
some  less  obvious  way  of  identifying 
himself  than  by  leaving  his  name,  along 
with  that  of  others,  for  anybody  to  read  ; 
and  I  thought  it  likely  that  he  might 
insert  instead  some  descriptive  phrases 
or  titles  (fxovaevT  iiavveToicn.  I  con- 
sidered first  the  case  of  Euripides,  the 
subtlest  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  imagined 
how  he  might  glory  in  accepting  some 
of  the  opprobrious  terms  and  statements 
showered  on  hiin  by  Aristophanes  and 
others.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
insinuation  that  his  mother  was  a  green- 
grocer and  that  he  inherited  her  tastes  ; 
the  next  most  striking  criticisms  are 
the  XrjKvOlov  dTTtoXeffev  of  the  Frogs, 
the  accusations  of  atheism,  and  the 
insinuation  that  Cephisophon  helped  in 
the  composition  of  his  plays.  \\'ithout 
going  far,  I  have  already  discovered 
several  illuminating  references  to  these 
criticisms.  Thus  a  complete  anagram, 
probably  composed  by  Euripides  hirn- 
self  in  jest,  is  contained  in  the  onomatic 
couplet  of  the  Medea  ; 


E10'      w(/)tX'     'Apyov^     fit]      SiaiTT  da-Oat 
KoXxtui'  e?  alav  Kvaveai  IvfJurXrjydca^. 
which  gives  us 
K'i}(f>i.cro(j>oii'      e(TKeva<T^  •     iSdfiaff'       oi/% 

(IttX^'J'v  • 
dydi''  aOXa  TroovTLfir]<Ta';  •   iffSt.  b'  aK\a- 

yev  • 
'  Cephisophon  faked  this ;  he  has  con- 
quered you  not  simply;  you  preferred 
the  pleasant   prizes,   but  recognise  the 
cry  which  he  uttered.'     (eKXayev  aorist 

of  KXdtw). 

Though  the  precise  meaning  is  not  at 
first  sight  so  clear  as  we  could  wish, 
this  onomatogram  is  definite  enough  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical ;  but  as 
additional  testimony  I  will  quote  some 
instances  of  the  allusive  type  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  These  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  decipher  completely, 
but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done  by 
an\onc  possessing  a  moderate  know- 
led'geof  Greek  and  an  unlimited  patience. 

Thus  the  onomatic  couplet  of  the 
Rhesus 

(<;  Katpov  7)K€t<;  Kalirep  dyyeXX(ov  <po^ov  • 
diBpet  yap  t's-  yiji'  Tt'ivSe  vavriXfo  TrXarr} 

conceals  the  cryptic  line 
aKavSiicoTrwXj}<;  y?]v  Trpo  y?i<;  iXavrerai, 
'  the  greengrocer  is  driven  from  land  to 
land,'  which,  if  it  is  a  reference  to  the 
author's  sojourn  in  Macedon,  com- 
pletely upsets  all  theories  about  the 
play's  date.  As  an  alternative,  the 
words  Xr)Kvdiov  d-TTcoXeaev  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  letters,  and  they  also 
occur  in  the  first  couplets  of  the  Hippo- 
lytus  and  Medea— the  latter  contams, 
too,  the  letters  of  koi  rooe  i\><aKvXihoy, 
a  proverbial  expression  for  'damned 
iteration.' 

From  the  onomatic  couplet  of  the 
Hecuba 

rjKQ)  vexpcov  Kev9fj.uva  Kal  aicoTov  irvXav 
XtTTcov,  'iv    AiBr]<;  %a)/3is  wKiffTai,  deojv 
we  gather 

aKavhiKOTTooXri<i  e!/xl  KuOioyv  aKpo<;. 
'  I  am  a  greengrocer  and  a  downright 
atheist.' 

I  abandoned  the  further  investigation 
of  Euripides  after  extracting  from  the 
first  couplet  of  the  Alcestis  the  words 
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vi]vio<!  6i    ^tjTuv — '  You    are   a    fool   to 
look.' 

Turning  for  a  short  time  to  Aeschylus 
again,  I  had  an  intuition  that  the  l-"athcr 
of  Tragedy  might  prefer  a  more  dignified 
metre  than  the  colloquial  iambic,  and 
from  the  first  couplet  of  the  Septcm  contra 
Tlu-has  I  quickly  extracted  a  very  fair 
hexameter — 

tipyd. 

'Aeschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  com- 
posed these  useless  hexameters.' 

Taking  the  Agamemnon,  I  asked  my- 
self what  is  the  most  striking  event  in 
the  early  part  of  the  play — obviously,  I 
thought,  we  might  expect  a  reference, 
literal  or  metaphorical,  to  the  story  of 
the  beacon-fires,  and  this  was  at  once 
discoverable.  But  the  iambic  couplet 
is  shorter  than  the  two  hexameters,  or 
the  elegiac  couplet,  for  which  I  was 
looking ;  so  we  should  probably  have 
to  go  beyond  the  limit  and  take  in  an 
extra  foot  from  the  third  line.  The 
right  place  to  stop  was  indicated  by 
the  keyword  (niyat<;,  implying  conceal- 
ment.    Taking,  therefore,  the  words 

f^oirs  fxiv  iiItm  t('>v^'  uTraWnyiiv  ttovuiv 
(f>povpai  eVftii*  /i.Pjxo'i,  rjv  KOtfim/j.evO'i 
aT€yai<;, 

I  obtained  the  anagram 

<j)pvKTo<;  eT]v  •  vefie(T(ov  Ku>p.(i)v  i)v  iravTa 

creaiyai  • 
MAPri)Al()Te  iTro'.Tja'  alfiaroev-'  dioXci)',. 

(for  the  irregular  perfect    crecrtya  c/.  the 
formation  of  ^iBovira.  etc.). 

Translation:  'I  was  a  beacon-light; 


env}ing  my  sport,  lo,  you  have  been 
silent  about  all.  I,  Margoliouth,  have 
done  bloody  deeds  without  guile.' 

Even  the  chronograms  contain  no- 
thing more  remarkable  than  this  pro- 
phecy, which  brings  the  present  essay 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 


My  friend  Mr.  C.  W.  Brodribb,  who 
has  been  working  independently  at  the 
anagrams,  sends  me  the  following  alter- 
native conversions  of  the  opening 
couplet  of  the  Agamemnon  : 
TO)?  ovTa  o"'  uKi'jKo'  uW'  €1/    Ayap.tfifO}v 

(pptlCTfi)  • 

fjLwv  pvOoTToiof  ereov  i/v  V.upnri.O]j^  ; 
'  Thus  I  have  heard  of  your  existence, 
but  I  Agamemnon  will  remark  one 
thing:  was  there  really  a  dramatist 
Euripides?'  'A  remarkable  piece  of 
foresight  on  Aeschylus'  part,' writes  the 
discoverer,  '  and  intended  to  forestall 
any  attempt  to  assign  the  Agamemnon 
to  Euripides.'  Alternatively,  if  a  dactyl 
is  admissible  in  the  fourth  foot,  the  first 
line  may  be  read 
Taojc.  cr'  aK>]Ko'  ivoiT,  I'lW  ' Ayap-epvMV 

(f>pa(T(i) 
'  Peacock  (coxcomb),  I  hear  you  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this,  but,  etc' 

Of  late  years  we  have  often  seen 
pictures  which  are  just  as  good  W  you 
look  at  them  upside  down  or  sideways 
or  even  through  the  back  of  the  canvas  ; 
apparently  what  some  modern  artists 
have  done  for  painting,  the  ancient 
dramatists  did  for  literature. 

J.  F.  DoiiSON. 

T/ie  L'tiiversily,  Bristol. 


ON  AX  ALLEGED  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  EPIMEXIDES. 

From  a  paper  read  before    the  Oxford  Philological  Society. 

The  reconstruction  of  four  hexameter     «XXa  av  y  ov  0i't}c7K£i^,  effTi;«:a9  yap  fio? 
fragment   of    Epimenides, 


lines   as 

which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Xicklin's 
paper  in  this  Revieii.',  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  a 
sqq.,  1916,  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 
I  give  the  lines  here  for  convenience. 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  writes  them  thus  : 
Tvfi^oi/   itroii](TavTo   aiOev,   xiiBicne,   p,e- 


tV  aol   yap   ^wfiev  koI  Kivvpxd'  »;8e  ical 
ecr/xei>. 

Mr.   Cook  writes   them    thus,  and    his 
version  is  preferable  : 

itit  nfv  eTeKTi'ivai'TO  t«'</)oi',  iravvTrepTaTe 
yicrre,  halp-ov, 

Kp!JTe<i  del  -v^euSets^  KaKo.  Oripia,  yaatepe^      Kp^Te<;  del  yfrevcTTot,  kukU  drjpia,  ya(TTepe<i 
dpyai •  dpyai  • 
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uXXa    70^    ov    crii    Bai'e';,    ^weif    Be    koI 

l<TTaaai  atei, 
tv    <Tol    yap    ^(i)/j,€v    KoX    Kivfofucrda    /cat 

el/jLev. 

Both  these  attempts  are  modelled  upon 
Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Zeus,  6 : 

ZeO,    ere    yikv    'ISaioiaiv    ev    ovpecrl   <f>aai 

•yevecrdai, 
Zev,  ae  S'  ev  'ApKaSir/  •  Trorepoi,  Trdrep, 

e'^ivaavTO  ; 
Kyo^re?  del  yjrevcrT-n  •   Kal  -yap  tu^ov,  (a 

dva,  aeio 
KpT/re?  eTeKTijvavro-   aii  S'  ov  Oliver,  eaal 

yap  alec. 

But  suspicion  arises  at  once,  when 
one  considers  the  amount  of  pseud- 
epigraphic  writings  which  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  first  century  A.n., 
attaciied  to  great  names  in  philosophy 
and  morals ;  for  instance,  the  Xpv(jd 
"Ettt;  of  Pythagoras,  the  pseud-Orphica, 
the  pseudo-Phocylidea,  the  pseud- 
Epicharmea  from  U.xyrhyiichns.  Again, 
we  should  have  expected  that  Plato, 
W'ho  mentions  Epimenides  twice  in  the 
LiiK'S,  would  have  also  mentioned  him 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  L,  where  the 
Cretan  institutions  are  described,  had 
he  written  on  Cretan  institutions  ;  but 
he  does  not.  Again,  what  Greek  could 
have  used  the  philosophic  phrase  fV  <rol 
^cofjiev  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.?  Lasth-,  we  may  add,  as 
Dr.  Farnell  has  pointed  out  to  me, 
how  could  Epimenides  have  spoken  of 
his  contemporaries  in  such  disparaging 
terms  ?  I  will  deal  first  with  the  works 
attributed  to  Epimenides,  of  which  tlie 
names  and  the  fragments  are  given  in 
Diel's  Frai^'iiicn'ii  Prc-Socraticonuii. 

I.  The  Testimony  to  Epimenides  in 
Diog.  Laert.  I.  ill.  is  astounding: 
'EiTTOiTjae  KovpyTwv  kuI  Kopv/BdvTayv  yeve- 
Giv  Kal  ("ieoyovlaf,  eirrj  7rei>TaKicr')(^L\ia, 
'Apyov<i   vavTT-ijyiav    re   /cal   'ld<TOvo<;    6t9 

KoX^OV?       UTTOTrXoVV,      eTTT]        €^aKl(T)^L\ia 

vevTtjKoi'Ta,  (Tvveypayfre  Be  Kal  Kura- 
\oydBrji'  irepl  Svctimv  Kal  t)}?  ev  Kp7]rr) 
TToXtTet'a?  Kal  nept  Mu'co  Kal'PaBafidvOvo'i 
eh  eTT-ij  TeTpaKia-yiXia. 

The  total  of  these  numbers  is  15,000 
eirr),  which  is  only  193  lines  short  of 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad.  .After  this,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Diogenes  also  say 
that  the  length  of  Epimenides'  life  was 


154  years,  according  to  Phlegon  Wepl 
yiaKpo^iav ;  and  considering  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Cretans,  it  is  still  less 
surprising  to  find  that  they  gave  him 
300  years  lacking  one :  an  instance  of 
circumstantiality  which  marks  the  ac- 
complished raconteur  or  romancer. 
Hiller,  in  Rhciii.  Miis.  33.  525  sqq.,  has 
pointed  out  two  things:  that  these, 
being  round  numbers,  are  most  sus- 
picious ;  and  that  many  others  of  the 
early  philosophers  and  sages  have 
immense  works  attributed  to  them  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  :  thus  Solon  is  said 
to  have  left  5,000  eirr],  Periander  2,000, 
Cleobulus  3,000.  Similarly  in  Suidas, 
Thamyris  has  3,000  cttj;  attributed  to 
him,  Palaephatus  many  thousands,  and 
so  Arion,  Aristeas,  Eumolpus  and 
others  (Birt,  Ant.  Buck.,  gives  a  list, 
p.  166-168). 

Hiller  catches  out  Diogenes  very 
neatly  in  his  statement  about  Solon. 
Diogenes  says  that  Solon  left  5,000  cVj; 
and  IdfijSovi  Kal  eira)Bov<; :  then,  Hiller 
asks,  why  are  the  'iap.^01  and  eVejSot 
not  included  in  the  number  of  these 
5,000  €77?;?  Some  have  thought  that 
eTTT?  may  =ari-xpi;  the  numeration  of 
lines  in  prose,  a  use  of  'iir-q  which  Birt, 
in  .1;;/.  Buck.  204,  shows  to  be  legitim- 
ate. But  that  raises  a  greater  difficulty 
than  ever ;  for  how  could  prose  have 
been  written  to  that  extent  in  those 
early  days  ? 

Suidas  is  more  cautious  in  his  state- 
ment on  Epimenides :  eypa^e  iroXKa 
eTTiKW  Kal  KaTa\oydS7jv  p.v<jTi';pia  Ttva 
Kal  Ka9app.ov<;  Kal  dWa  alvLyp-arcoBrj. 

But  we  have  a  much  earlier,  though 
fragmentary,  piece  of  testimony,  in 
which  the  truth  peeps  out.  The 
philosopher  Philodemus,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  had 
these  words  in  his  De  Pictatc  (Gomperz, 
p.  ig),  eV  rolii  el<i  'ILTTifievlBrjv,  where 
dvacpepop.evoi'i  is  rightly  supplied.  This 
shows  that  there  were  writings  in 
existence  before  that  time,  not  by,  but 
attributed  to,  Epimenides.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  doubt  that  was  cast  upon 
his  writings.  Demetrius  of  Magnesia, 
another  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a 
friend  of  him  and  Atticus,  judged  that 
Epimenides'  Letter  to  Solon,  in  which 
he  described  the  constitution  which 
Minos   gave   to  the  Cretans,  was    not 
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genuine,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
Attic  dialect,  and,  what  was  more, 
the  new  Attic;  Diog.  Laert.  I.  122: 
Bi€\eyxetv  Treiparai  t>;i'  eiritnoKrjV  ojs' 
veapav  xal  firj  r!)  KpijTiKf]  (fxour)  yeypafi- 
fievtiv,  'At^i'Sj  Be,  Kai  ravri)  vea. 

That  all  the  poems  attributed  to 
Epimenides  were  spurious  has  lately 
been  maintained  by  the  Belgian  scholar 
Demoulin  ;  and  W'.  Criinert  in  Xupire^i, 
a  Genethliacon  to  F.  Leo  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  in  191 1,  maintains  that 
Lobon  of  Argos  wrote  them.  This 
Lobon  was  probably  an  early  contem- 
porary of  Callimachus,  and  he  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Diogenes  under  Thales 
and  Epimenides.  Hut  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  Lobon  was  a  writer 
only  on  a  small  scale — for  instance,  of 
a  poem  under  the  name  of  Cleobuliis ; 
and  that  he  was  not  so  much  a  forger, 
a  '  falsarius  impudens,' as  Cronert  and 
Susemihl  call  him,  as  a  WivaKo-/pd^o<;, 
one  who  drew  up  lists  of  authors  and 
their  works,  and  one  too  of  a  quite 
uncritical  mind.  These  large  numbers 
in  Diogenes  seem  to  be  due  not  so 
much  to  Lobon's  invention,  as  to  the 
source  from  which  he  drew,  probably 
Cretan.  So  these  works  ought  probably 
to  be  called  anonymous  pseud-epigrapha, 
or  pseud-Epimenidea  at  the  most. 

2.  Secondly,  the  phrase  iv  crol  ^o)fi€v. 
Now  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  a 
phrase  of  Sophocles,  Ocd.  R.,  314,  eV 
aol  yap  iafiiv  :  but  the  meaning  of  that 
is  'we  are  in  your  hands,  in  your  power, 
we  depend  on  you  ':  but  here  the  mean- 
ing is  mystical,  as  the  following  words 
show ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  more 
than  verbal,  just  as  in  Eur.  Ale.  278, 
eV  aol  8'  eop.lv  koX  ^tjv  koI  fn'j,  and 
Dem.  dc  Cor.  193.  iv  yap  tw  de(o  tovto 
TO  TeXo9  Tjv,  oiiK  ev  epxti.  One  thought 
at  first  that  it  might  be  connected  with 
such  phrases  in  the  New  Testament  as 
o  fiivwv  ev  e/xol  kuI  eyw  ev  avrSi,  and 
that  the  lines  therefore  miglu  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  Christian  era.  But 
another  explanation  has  been  given  me 
by  Dr.  Farnell.  Here  we  have  a  quasi- 
physical  Pantheistic  doctrine,  derived 
ultimately  from  Ionian  philosophy,  for- 
mulated by  Euripides  and  developed 
by  the  Stoics,  that  Zeus  was  the  aWrjp 
which  is  all  around  us,  and  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 


Aeschylus  had  said  something  like  it  in 
the  Ilcliiiilcs  : 

Zeu?  eanv   ald>jp,   Zeii?   Se    yt),   Zevf    8' 

ovpavo's  • 
Zfus'  Toi  ra  TTi'ivTa,  ^cori  TtovB'  virepTepov. 

Euripides  has : 

'AW  aW>)f>  riKTec  (Tr,  Kopa, 
Zeu?  Of  avOpdoTroKJiv  ovofiu^erai, 

(Frag.  CS69,  cf.  Frag.  935)  ;  and  a  pas- 
sage from  his  contemporary,  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  contains  language  still 
more  like  that  under  discussion.  In 
the  longest  fragment,  5,  he  speaks  thus 
of  'A';/3 :  avTO  yiip  p-oi  tovto  Oeb^  SoxeZ 
elvai  [so  Usener  for  edo'i  BoKec] ;  and 
further  on,  iravTa  tw  avTcp  ^r),  xal  opa, 
Kai  iiKOvei,  xal  ttjv  votj(tiv  e~)(ti  airo  tov 
avTov  TTtivTa  :  So  Pacuvius  86  (Frag.  36 
in  Diehl,  Poet.  Rom.  Vet.  Relliquiac, 
p.  52).  It  is  indeed  quite  likely  that 
St.  Paul's  favourite  phrases  ev  He&j  and 
ev  XpiaTu)  elvai  may  be  partly  due  ta 
Stoic  physical  philosophy.  But  the 
Pantheistic  or  mystical  use  of  ev  is  too 
early  for  Epimenides. 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
alleged  fragment  to  the  lines  in  Cal- 
limachus ?  The  pseud -Epimenidcan 
work  called  to.  Kpijtlku  and  men- 
tioned in  Diodorus,  V.  80,  and  thought 
by  Diels  and  Neustadt  to  be  in  prose, 
appears  to  have  been  a  collection 
of  local  Cretan  legends.  Now  Calli- 
machus is  fond  of  giving  obscure  local 
legends,  as  for  instance  in  the  long 
fragments  of  the  AtTia,  lately  published 
in  O.xyrhynchus  Papyri  VH.  and  XI., 
where  legends  of  the  islands  of  Ccos 
and  Icus  are  given.  The  XItiu  was 
full  of  such  legends.  Callimachus 
might  well  have  drawn  his  information 
from  this  Cretan  collection ;  and  this 
seems  more  probable  than  that  the 
author  of  the  Crctica  drew  upon  Calli- 
machus:  (Professor  Margoliouth  has 
made  another  suggestion,  which  I  give 
below) :  Jerome  twice  takes  the  same 
view;  after  stating  that  the  line  Kp?}Te? 
del  K.T.X.  occurred  in  Epimenides' 
Oracula,  he  goes  on  :  '  heroici  hemis- 
tichium  postea  Callimachus  usurpavit ' 
(Ep.  70.  2;  I.  660  Migne);  and  VIL 
707  Migne:  'Integer  versus  de  Epi- 
menide  poeta  ab  Apostolo  sumptus  est ' 
(and  so  Clem.  Ale.x.,  Si.roin.  1.  59),  '  et 
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ejus  Callimachus  in  suo  poemate  est 
usus  e.xordio ;  sive  vulgare,  quo  Cre- 
tenses  fallaces  appellabantur,  sive 
[Migne  has  sine  by  a  misprint]  furto 
alieno  operis  in  metrum  rettulit.' 

I  cannot  enter  here  on  the  question 
whether  the  Xprjafioi  or  the  MiVtov  was 
the  origin  of  the  words  in   the  Syriac 


of  the  words  i^a^o'!  u'  vfifOK,  fxaxof; 
being  mutilated  from  KaXX(^a%o9.  He 
also  suggests  that  Callimachus,  who 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  story,  may  have  got  it  from  Euhe- 
merus ;  a  view  which  receives  strong 
support  from  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dcor.  I. 
iig,  '  Ab  Euhemero  autem  et  mortes  et 


commentaries;  but  surely  Mr.  Nicklin     sepulturae  demonstrantur  deorum';  and 


cannot  be  right  in  his  forced  repunctui- 
tion  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  by  which  he 
would  show  that  the  Mi'i'o)?  /;  'Vaha- 
/zai'^w  was  written  in  verse.  The  order 
of  the  words  seems  quite  decisive 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  Gress- 
mann.  Nor  can  I  here  try  to  trace  to 
which  work  the  several  fragments  belong 
(see  Diel,  Frag.  Prc-Socr.  p.  493). 
But  who  was  the  Cretan  poet  regarded 
by  them  as  a  prophet,  '  who  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  Maxenidus  '?  (Ishodad 
en  Titus  i.  12).  '  It  is  a  confusion  with 
the  letters  that  make  Epimenides,'  says 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  two  eminent  Syriac  scholars  in 
Oxford,  whom  I  consulted,  cannot  see 
any  great  resemblance  between  this 
word  and  Epimenides  when  written  in 
Syriac.  But  Professor  Margoliouth  has 
made  an  interesting  suggestion.  Find- 
ing that  the  MS.  of  Ishodad  which  he 
possesses  gives  the  name  as  Mksnnidus, 
he  conjectures  from  Clement,  Piolrcpt. 
II.  37,  Z);Tet  aov  tov  Aia  .  .  .  o  K/9);<r 
(TOi  SiJ]y>'j(Terai,  Trap'  a>  icai  TeOainai  • 
KaWifJ-axo'i  eV  "T/u.i'oi<;  •  kuI  yap  7(i(f)ov, 
(t)  dfu,  aeio  KpijTe'i  ereKTr'/vaPTo  '  TedvijKe 
jap  6  'Lev'i,  that  the  name  is  a  corruption 


that  the  account  of  the  wounding  of 
Zeus  by  the  boar,  for  which  this  Syriac 
commentary  is  apparently  the  only 
authority,  was  a  confusion  with  the 
myth  of  Adonis ;  and  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  Syriac  writers  are  of  post- 
Clementine  origin.  He  also  thinks  that 
it  is  certain  from  Clement,  Strom.  I. 
xix.  91,  that  he  cannot  have  known  the 
lines  attributed  to  Minos;  for  in  quoting 
Acts  xvii.  22-28  he  mentions  Aratus 
only.  I  must  leave  this  question  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  relations 
between  the  Syrian  and  the  Greek 
theologians.  But  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
these  quotations  ought  to  be  written 
back  into  hexameters  at  all,  even  as 
pseud-epigrapha.  This  raises  a  wider 
question  ;  and  I  only  set  out  to  show 
that  the  position  of  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
and  Mr.  Nicklin  is  difficult  to  maintain, 
and  that  the  lines  which  they  have 
printed  are  not  a  genuine  fragment  of 
the  philosopher  Epimenides. 


J.  U.  Powell. 


.S7.  John's  Col/a^e, 
Oxford. 


ON  TRAJECTION  OF  WORDS   OR  HYPER15AT0N. 


Intelligences  trained  from  the  out- 
set to  regard  the  succession  of  words  as 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  their  construc- 
tion, to  expect  the  subject  to  precede 
its  verb  and  the  object  to  follow  it,  to 
tie  the  prepositional  phrases  which  now 
do  duty  for  cases  to  the  words  that 
they  define  or  determine,  and  to  con- 
form to  all  the  other  rigid  conventions 
of  expression  which  an  absence  or  a 
paucitv  of  inflexions  involves,  and  by 
this  training  of  necessity  habituated  to 
view  order  as  the  basis  of  syntax,  receive 
fro:n  such  a  line  as  that  of  Lucan  VIII. 


343  ^  ■sCq  Hyrcanis  Indoque  a  litore  s//;//.'>'* 
a  severe  but  wholesome  shock.  How 
desperately  this  shock  is  resented  the 
attempts  at  its  emendation  show  :  Phasis 
Withof  and    uulsas  Schrader  for  siltiis, 


'   Like  Professor  Conway  in  his  article  'On 
the     Interweaving    of    Words    with    Pairs    of 

Parallel  Phrases,'  Classical  Rt-vicw,  xiv.  (1900) 
pp.  357  sgq.,  I  use  italics  to  show  the  corre- 
spondences of  the  words  in  question,  not  the 
punctuation  marks  employed  by  Madvig  Adver- 
saria 2  p.  71  and  others  after  him,  with  their 
misleading  modern  associations.  The  effect 
of  such  marks  is  not  to  reunite  the  separated 
words  but  to  disjoin  the  rest. 
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ludoruni  limits  for  Iiidoijue  a  litore  Bur- 
man.  Exact  parallels  to  our  disturbing 
passage  may  be  found  in  Ovid  Met.  f>.  9 
'  inter  hononitos  medioquc  in  uertice 
canos,'  Manilius  i.  429  '  Jiscordes  uultu 
permixtaque  corpora  partus '  (with 
Housman's  note),  and  again  in  Lucan 
5.  Soo  '  fertur  ad  acquonas  et  se  pros- 
ternit  liiirciuis.' 

Collections  of  such  dislocations  of 
order  have  been  made  at  various  times.* 
But  no  classilication,  so  far  as  1  know, 
has  been  attempted.  I  propose  there- 
fore to  state  brielly  the  conditions  or 
restrictions  to  which  they  appear  in 
general  to  conform. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  not  take  account 
of  arrangements  of  words  in  single  sen- 
tences, such  as  the  separation  of  con- 
nected words  or  the  inversion  of  the 
members  in  pairs  of  corresponding 
words  (chiasmus),  that  'wc  find  strange 
but  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
rhetorical  machinery  of  Latin  speech, 
although  such  arrangements  are  some- 
times included  under  Hyperbaton.^ 
Further  I  shall  for  the  most  part  deal 
with  trajections  by  which  a  word  or 
word-grouj)  is  moved  not  merely  from 
the  place  but  also  from  the"  clause  or 
sentence  where  we  expect  to  find  it. 

i.  The  prime  condition  of  hyperba- 
ton  is  this  :  that  to  a  mind  accustomed 
to  regard  the  import  of  inflexions  and 
to  consider  sentences  as  wholes,  the 
construction,  and  therefore  the  sense  as 
determined  by  the  construction,  must 
be  obvious,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  no  real  ambiguity.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
an  insignificant  minoritj-  of  instances, 
the  liberty  of  trajection  has  been 
abused. 

Within  single  sentences  we  may  next 
note  as  specially  disturbing  to  our 
notions  of  propriety 

II.  The  appearance  of  prepositions  at 
some   distance  from    their    cases.^ — Copa 

4  '  ad  cubit uin  raucos  excutiens  calamos,' 


'  E.t^.  Professor  Housnian  has  several  copious 
ones  in  his  notes  on  Manilius  .Tnd  elsewhere. 

'  /i-X'.  in  KuhncHs  Uitcinisclie  Graminatik, 
cd.  Stegmann,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  2,  pp.  61S  sq</. 

'  Their  immediate  postposition  as  in  Lucr. 
I.  S41  'ignibus  e.\  '  is  a  different  matter  and 
does  not  concern  us  here. 


Ovid  Met.  2.  524  '  Argolica  quod  in  ante 
Phoronide  fecit '  for  ante  in  or  Phoronide 

ante.  Prop.  3.  4.  18  '  et  subtcr  captos 
arma  scdcre  duces  '  but  not  Prop.  3.  i.  4, 
as  some  think,  because  of  /.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  these  trajections  the 
limitation  of  vi.  (below)  is  generally 
observed. 

Hi.  Copulating  and  contrasting  con- 
junctions introducing  coordinated  sen- 
tences may  be  postponed. — This  is  so 
common  that  it  excites  no  surprise, 
except  with  quj  or  uc  whose  enclitic 
character  and  the  accident  that  in  Latin 
texts  they  are  printed  as  an  appendage 
to  the  preceding  word  make  the  licence 
appear  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ct  or 
ant.  How  frequent,  for  metrical  con- 
venience, is  this  postponement  in  the 
pentameters  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid  we 
are  all  aware. 

If.  Relatives  and  conjunctions  intro- 
ducing accessory  or  subordinated  sentences 
may  be  postponed. — This  is  common 
enough,  even  in  prose,  with  certain  con- 
junctions, especially  cum.  So  also  with 
quod,  si,  lie,  quoniam,  etc.  The  extent  of 
postponement  does  not  seem  to  matter, 
provided  the  main  verb  does  not  precede 
the  conjunction.  So  the  prose  writers 
and,  in  general,  the  poets.  An  excep- 
tion in  Ovid  Her.  3.  ig  '  si  progressa 
forem  caperer  ne  nocte  timebam  '  where 
also  nocte  belongs  to  the  si  clause,  Mad- 
vig  I.e. 

To  come  to  connected  clauses  or  sen- 
tences. 

V.  In  d'jro  Koivov  constructions,  such 
e.g.  as  we  have  in  comparisons,  a  noun 
or  verb  may,  contrary  to  expectation, 
appear  in  the  subordinate  instead  of  i:i 
the  principal  member  of  the  expression. 

Ov.  Her. 12.26  '  quam  pater  est  illi.tam 
mihi  diues  erat.'  In  Hor.  >S.  i.  3.  9  sq., 
a  passage  which  I  have  already  fully 
discussed  in  the  Classical  Review,  xv. 
(1901)  303  '  saepe  uclut  qui  |  currelmt 
fugiens  hostem,'  currchat  appears  in  the 
place  of  currit,  i.e.  '  saepe  currebat  uelut 
qui  currit.' 

vi.  Adjacent  single  uords  or  indivisible 
phrases  may  exchange  places  and  so 
get  just  outside  their  own  clauses  or 
sentences.  The  frequent  variation  in 
the  succession  of  words  connected 
sj-ntactically,    as   noun    and    attribute, 
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verb  and  object,  doubtless  facilitated 
this  trajection. 

Lucan  5.  321  '  hie  ftige  si  belli  finis 
placet  ense  relicto,'  i.e.  '  fuge,  hie  ense 
relicto,'   3.  679  '  hostilem  cum  torserit 

exeat   hastam,"     7.     685    sq.     '  quamque 

fuit  laeto  per  tres  infida  triinjipJtos  tam 
misero    Fortuna    minor,'    i.    14   '  hoc 

quern  ciuileshauserunt  sanguine  dextme.' 

Hon  S.  I.  5.  72  '  paene  macyos  arsit 
dum  turdos  uersat,'  2.  i.  60  '  quisquis 

erit  uitae  scribam  color,'  ib.  3.  211  '  Aiax 

immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos.' 
Virg.  A  en.  2.  303  sqq.,  '  arrectis  auribus 

adsto  I  in-segeiem  nelnti  cum  flamma 
furentibus  Austris  |  incidit  .  .  .  stupet 
inscius  .  .  .  pastor.'  The  sense  re- 
quires '  adsto  ueluti,  in  segetem  cum, 
etc.,  stupet  pastor.'     Lucretius  3.  S43 

'  et  si  iam  nostra  sentit  de  corpore  post- 
quam  ]  distractaest,'  5.  177  'natusenim 

debet  qnicumque  est  uelle  manere  |  in 
uita '  and  many  other  places,  from 
amongst  which  I  cite  two  I  had  ex- 
plained b}'  hyperbaton  before  I  had 
formulated  this  limitation,  Catullus  66. 

77  sq.  '  dum  uirgo  quondam  fuit  omni- 
bus e.xpers  |  unguentis '  {Classical  Philo- 
logy 3.  257  sqq.)  and  Ter.  Audr.  971  sq. 

'num    ille   somniat  |   ea  quae  uigilans 

uoiuit?'  {ib.  10.  263  sq.),  uigilans  be- 
longing to  soinuiat. 

Within  a  sentence  also  the  simple 
interchange  of  two  words  will  often 
restore  a  normal  order.  So  in  Horace 
cnriH.  3.  4.   19  sq.  '  ut   premerer  sacra 

I  lauroque  collataque  myrto '  and  Tibul- 

lus  I.  I.  24  '  io  messes  et  Ivna  uina 
date.'  Allow  the  shift,  and  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  reference  of 
the  attribute  to  both  the  nouns.  So 
with  a  genitive  Lucan  8.  367  sq.  '  illic 

et  laxas  uestes  et  fluxa  uirorum  \  uda- 
mcnta  uides.' 

The  expression  '  indivisible  phrase  ' 
must  be  construed  with  some  liberality. 
As  examples  take  Horace  S.  i.  10.  19 

'  nil    praeter   Caluum   et    doctus-cantare 


Catullum'  and  Silius  Italicus  11.  459 
sqq.  'sed    quos   pulsabat   Rhipaeum  ad 

Strymona  nerui  \  auditus-supcris-auditus- 
monibus-Orpheus  \  emerito  lulgent  clara 
inter  sidera  caclo '  where  the  phrase 
fills  a  whole  line. 

vii.  Words  which  are  obviously  in 
close  syntactical  connexion  may  be  moved 
still  further  apart  if  they  occupy  corres- 
ponding positions  in  the  verse. 

For  the  hexameter  in  addition  to 
Lucan  8.  343  and  the  parallels  already 
adduced  see  ManiJius  I.  262  '  ut  sit 
idem  mundi  primum  quod  continet 
arccm,'  Lucan  g.  232  sq.  '  nam  quis  erit 
finis  si  nee  Pharsalia  pugnae  \  nee  Pom- 
peius  erit.'  ib.  636  sq.  is  similar  but 
easier  '  hoc  habet  infelix  cunctis  impune 
Medusa  I  quod  spectare  licet.' 

For  the  pentameter  see  Catullus  66.  18 
'  non  ita  me  duii  vera  gemunt  iucrint,' 
Ovid  7V.  I.  8.  24  ^supremo  dum  licuit- 
que  die,'  id.  F.  i.  263  s^.  '  inde,  uelut 
nunc  est,  per  quern  descenditis  (inquil) 
I  arduits  in  ualles  et  fora  cliuus  erat.' 

'ciii.  Sometimes  an  obviously  unfinished 
expression  is  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  word  or  indivisible  phrase. 

Lucan  7.  i^  '  tu  velut-Ausonia  uadis 
moriturus    in    urbf,'    ib.    797    s^.    '  ac 

ne-]a.eta  furens  scelerum  spectacula  per- 
dat  I  inuidet  igne  rogi  miseris,'  Statius 
Thcb.  9.    135   sq.  '  uidit  quamquam  un- 

dique  crebnie  |  Hippomedon  ante-ora- 
minae  ';  cf.  Ovid  Met.  4.  436  sq.  '  noui'que 

I  qua-sit-iter,  manes  Stygiam  quod- 
ducat  ad  urbem,  |  ignorant.'  This 
licence  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
Ennius's  '  saxo  cere  comminuit  brum  ' 
which  is  perverse  enough,  but  wholly- 
clear  of  ambiguity- 

The  chief  subject,  if  in  the  nomina- 
tive, may  be  thus  deferred.  So  in  the: 
hyperbaton  which  I  have  argued 
should  be  restored  to  Propertius  2.  32. 
33  sqq.,  v.'here  the  construction  is  some- 
what complicated  by  an  dvo  koivou 
'  ipsa  Venus  quamuis  corrupta  libidine 
Martis  |  nee  minus  in  caelo  semper 
honesta  fuit  |  quamuis  Ida  Rhea  pas- 
torcm  dicat  amasse  |  _  atque  inter 
pecudes  accubuisse  deam,'  that  is  '  ipsa 
Venus  ...  in  caelo  semper  honesta 
fuit   nee  minus   (in   c.  s.  honesta   fuit)- 
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RJica  quamuis  Ida'  etc.  American 
Journal  0/  Philology  17  pp.  37  sgq. 

ix.  Lastly  there  are  cases  where 
words  belonging  grammatically  lo  the 
hitter  of  tuo  connected  sentence'i  or  words 
are  placed  in  front  of  the/on«i!/',  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. — So  in  coordinated 
sentences  Terence  Ad.  917  '  tu  illas 
abi  et  traduce,'  Manilius  4.  534  '  se 
quisque  et  uiuit  et  cffert.'  In  both  cases 
a  normal  order  would  have  been  less 
effective.  In  Lucretius  3.  196  '  namque 
papatteris  aura  potest  suspensa  leuisque 
I  cogere  ut  ab  summo  tibi  diffluat  altus 
aceruns  '  papaueria  has  for  the  same 
reason  been  moved  from  the  subordinate 
to  the  principal  clause. 

These  are  the  chief  points  observable 
in  the  treatment  of  hyperbaton  by 
Latin  poets  ;  and  in  the  consideration 
of  particular  instances  they  ought  none 
of  them  to  be  excluded  from  our  view. 
The  same  passage  may  combine  more 
than  one  kind  of  displacement  as  several 
of  the  examples  alreadj-  given  will 
show  ;  and  the  explanation  of  any  single 
displacement  need  not  necessarily  be 
single.  The  order  adopted  by  the  writer 
may  be  dictated  by  more  than  one  con- 
sideration. The  analysis  of  particular 
passages  must  be  left  to  the  student. 
But  two  of  the  harsher  hyperbata  may 
with  advantage  be  e.\amined  here. 

Juvenal  3.  309  : 

qua  fornace  graues,  qua  non  incude  catenae? 

This  verse  is  a  rearrangement  of  '  qua 
fornace,  qua  incude  non  catenae 
graues?'  Non  has  been  moved  in  front 
of  incude  (vi.)  and  graues  has  been 
placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  hexameter 
so  as  to  correspond  with  catenae  (vii.). 
Apropos  of  Juvenal  the  hyperbaton 
propounded  with  some  hesitation  by 
Mr.  Housman  at  4.  115  sq.  '  caecus 
adulator  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles  dignus 
Avicinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes'  will 
be  a  case  where  vi.  has  been  at  work  to 
move  a  ponte,  already  mentally  figured 
as  in  front  of  the  dignus  qui  clause,  still 
further  from  mendicaret. 

The  second  passage,  Lucretius  3.  992 
-sqq.,  is  one  on  which  I  and  others  have 
wasted  our  pains : 

sed  Tityos  nobis  hie  est,  in  amore  iacentem 
quern  uolucrcs  laccrant  atque  cxest  anxius  angor 
aut  alia  quauis  scindunt  cuppedine  curae. 

NO.  CCLIX.      VOL.  XXX. 


If  uolucrcs  means  '  birds,'  then  uolucrcs 
is  corrupt,  because  in  984  Lucretius 
has  said  '  nee  Titycn  uolucrcs  ineunt 
Acherunte  iacentem  '  and  if  birds  do  not 
tear  the  giant,  still  less  do  they  tear  the 
lover.  But  uolucrcs  does  not  mean 
'  birds ';  it  is  the  adjective  epithet 
of  curae,  as  anxius  is  that  of  angor. 
Says  Lucretius  '  There  is  no  Tityos 
prostrate  in  Acheron  and  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey.  The  real  Tityos  is  the 
man  with  us  who  is  prostrated  by  love 
or  other  passions  '  —  for  '  in  amore 
iacentem'  compare  Tibullus  2.  3.  109 
sqq.  '  et  mihi  praecipue,  iaceo  cum 
saucius  annum  |  et  (faueo  morbo  cum 
iuuat  ipse  dolor)  usque  cano  Nemesim' 
— '  and  whose  breast  is  torn  by  winged 
anxieties.'  For  the  image  in  uolucres 
compare  Hor.  carv.i.  2.  16.  11  sq.  '  citras 
laqueata  circum  |  tecta  uolantis'  and 
Theognis  729  sq.  (^pov-ihci  uvBpcoTrtov 
eXaxov  TT-repa  ttoikiX'  e^ovaa  \  fj,vp6fi€vac 
■^vxij'i  e'lveica  koI  [31otov.  Lucretius  has 
framed  his  sentence  with  great  art ;  but 
comprehension  has  been  thrown  off  the 
track  by  the  addition  of  the  clause 
atque  excst  anxius  angor  which,  like  those 
of  which  specimens  are  quoted  under 
ix.,  has  no  effect  upon  the  main  con- 
struction 'quern  uolucres  curae  in 
amore  iacentem  lacerant  aut  alia  quauis 
scindunt  cuppedine.'  Neglecting  the 
parenthetical  insertion,  uolucres  and 
curae  in  the  following  line  are  seen  to  be 
in  corresponding  positions  {vii.).  Com- 
pare for  their  separation  raucis — cicadis 

in  V'erg.  Eel.  2.  12  sq.  'at  mecum  raucis 
tua  dum  uestigia  lustro  |  sole  sub 
ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis.' 

Of  all  the  users  or  abusers  of  hyper- 
baton Ovid,  true  to  the  character  which 
the  elder  Seneca  Rhet.  Contr.  2.  2.  12, 
gives  of  him,  is,  as  Madvig  /.  c.  and 
Munro  on  Lucr.  3.  843  have  said,  one 
of  the  most  licentious.  The  sense 
however  even  with  him  is  usually  per- 
spicuous, provided  that  the  words  are 
read'  and  not  simply  surveyed.  So  in 
Am.  3.  5.  11-14  '  candidior  niuibus  tum 


1  '  Man  darf  auch  eins  nicht  vergessen:  der 
ri'imische  Uichter  konnte  auf  ein  Publikum  von 
Horern  rechncn  und  ein  sinngemasser  Vortrag 
ist  oft  der  beste  Kommentar,'  R.  Hildebrandt, 
Jieitnii^c  zur  Erklantiii^  dcs  Gediclites  Aetna, 
p.  28.  ■ 
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cum  cecidere  recentes,  ]  in  liquidas  non- 
dum  quas  mora  uertit  aquas  ;  |  candidior 
quod  adhuc  spumis  stridentibiis  albet  | 
et  mode  siccatam  lactc  reliquit  ouem.' 
We  may  not  unreasonabh'  disapprove 
of  the  separation  of  candidior  and  lade  ; 
but  to  call  it  an  obscurity  is  to  ignore 
the  candidior  niuibiis  of  the  preceding 
couplet.      Four     lines    further     down 

'  atque  iterum  pasto  pascitur  ante  cibo  ' 
we  have  a  licentious  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  and  a  false 
chiasmus ;  but  the  sense  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  one  who  has  read  the  '  re- 
iiocatas  luininat  herbas'  of  the  previous 
line. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  causes 
or  motives  of  hyperbaton.  One  of  these 
is  a  reaching  alter  cinphasix.  Examples 
of  this  have  already  been  given  and 
more  might  be  added.  Ovid  Ibii  3  sq. 
'  nullaque  ipiac  possit  scriptis  tot  milibus 
extat  I  littera  Nasor.is  sanguinolenta 
legi '  might  have  been  '  nullaque  Nasonis 
scriptis  1  extat  littera  quae  possit '  but 
for  the  insistence  of  the  writer.     Thus 


Horace  marks  the  prominence  of  his 
mca  in  Ep.  2.  2.  20  sqq.  '  dixi  me  pigrum 
prohciscenti  tibi,  dixi  |  talibus  ofticiis 
prope  mancum  ne  iiica  saeuus  |  iurgares 
ad  te  quod  epistula  nulla  rediret.' 

But  the  feeling  for  rhythm  and  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  speech-groups 
had  much  to  do  with  producing  hyper- 
baton. In  its  milder  forms  trajection 
of  words  was  recognised  by  the  ancients 
themselves  as  a  legitimate  stylistic 
device,  Cicero  Orator  230,  Quintilian 
Inst.  8.  6.  65 ;  and  Professor  Conway 
has  rightly  drawn  attention  to  this  side 
of  the  matter  in  the  paper  already  cited 
Classical  Rcvicn'  I.e.  p.  358(2. 

It  may  be  added  that  here  too  Rome 
followed   in   the   wake  of  Alexandria ; 

Callimachus/ra^)«.  445  ovB'  6dev  o'iSev- 

oSei/ei    dvTjTO^  "v^'ip,  Theocritus  29.   3 


fiev    ra    ippevojv    epew     KeuT'    1 
J.    P.    POSTGATE. 


Liverpnol., 

July  7,  191 6. 


SOME  CRUCES  IN  VIRGIL  RE-CONSIDERED. 


Eclogue  i.  69. 

A  PAPER  by  Mens.  L.  Havet  in  Rcruc 
de  Philologie,'\o\.  xxxviii.  (1914),  reopens 
the  discussion  of  a  classical  difficulty. 
Meliboeus,  resigning  himself  to  exile, 
indicates  the  end  of  the  earth  by  four 
points  (Africa,  Scythia,  the  Oaxes, 
Britain),  and  then  adds  a  half-despairing 
hope  of  future  repatriation  : 

en  umquani  patrios  longo  post  tempore  finis 
pauperis  et  tuguii  congestum  caespite  tec- 
tum, 
69  post    aliquot    mea    rcgna    videns    mirabor 
aristas  ? 

M.  Havet  begins  by  remarking  that 
'  for  Servius  and  all  the  ancients  aristas 
means  messes,'  particularising  Claudian. 
This  is  rather  a  misleading  selection  :  if 
it  were  merely  an  opinion  held  by 
scholars  who  lived  400  years  later  than 
Virgil,  it  would  not  be  of  decisive,  though 
still  of  considerable,  importance.  But 
it  is  clear  from  an  imitation  in  Troades  76 
that  Seneca  so  understood  Virgil : 
et  Sigeis  trepidus  campis 
decumas  secuit  inessor  aristas. 


This  passage  also  disposes  of  Coning- 
ton's  objection  'that  aliquot  would 
naturally  distribute  aristas,  whereas  the 
equivalent  to  messis  is  the  plural  aristae, 
not  the  singular  arista.' 

Seneca's  authority  is  peculiar  in 
literary  questions  which  have  to  do  with 
the  Augustan  writers,  because  of  his 
father's  extraordinary  lifetime.  Old 
Seneca  was  only  about  fifteen  years 
junior  to  Virgil ;  he  might  have  been 
familiar  with  the  first,  and  any  sub- 
sequent, editions  of  Virgil's  works,  and 
with  the  earliest  generation  of  com- 
mentators. All  this  fund  of  firsthand 
information,  recorded  in  his  phenomenal 
memory,  he  represented  to  his  sons. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  pass  by  Seneca's 
testimony  in  favour  of  aristas  =  messes. 
And  this  word  once  established  in 
meaning,  the  weak  point  is  defined.  It 
is  aliquot.  Aliquot  aristas  'several 
summers'  is,  as  M.  Havet  (and  others) 
have  argued,  a  shocking  bathos  for 
Virgil.  But  I  cannot  sympathise  with 
his  opinion  that  mirabor  is  unmeaning. 
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Coupled  (as  only  here  in  all  \'ir<!;il)  with 
a  participle,  it  is  clearlj-  a  Graecism  '  see 
with  surprise.'  Why  with  surprise  ? 
Evidently  because  he  has  only  a  very 
faint  hope  that  the  wish  expressed  in 
cnumquam  will  ever  come  true.  His 
rc;^na  include  iha pair ios  fines,  Wis  father's 
boundaries,  and  the  cottage.  Will  he 
ever  see  them  again  ?  What  a  glad 
surprise  it  will  be  ! 

That  Heyne's  construction  of  post  as 
an  adverb  should  have  passed  muster 
with  so  many  editors  is  one  of  many 
proofs  how  carelessly  the  Eclogues 
have  been  read  since  the  Germanic 
fashion  of  depreciating  them  in  order  to 
exalt  Theocritus  has  obtained.  The 
second  phrase  beginning  with  post  is  un- 
doubtedly an  epanaphora,  with  varia- 
tion, of  the  loiigu  post  tempore:  a 
characteristically  Bucolic  turn  of  ex- 
pression and  rhythm.  \\'hat  the  epana- 
phora is  I  hope  to  show  present!}' ; 
post  cannot  make  it,  being  the  most 
unemphatic  word  of  the  phrase  longo 
post  tempore. 

But     M.     Havet,    rightly    rejecting 
Heyne's  interpretation,  and  (as  I  hold) 
wrongly  finding   fault  with  mirabor,  is 
reduced  to  supposing  an  omitted  verse, 
of  which  he  sketches  the  outline  thus 
(disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  pre- 
tension to  '  faire  du  V'irgile  ' : 
enumquam  palrios  lonj;o  post  tempore  fines 
pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespite  culmen 
aspiciam  ?  aul  ego  Hyperboreos  Jluvescere  sole 
post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videtis,  mirabor  aristas? 

Now  this  both  uncouples  videns  mirabor, 
and  retains  Heyne's  objectionable  in- 
terpretation of  post  as  an  adverb. 
M.  Havet  allows  that  there  is  a  prima 
facie  improbability  in  supposing  a 
line  lost  in  the  Eclogues,  an  improba- 
bility hardly  palliated  by  the  fact  that 
in  Buc.  iv.  62  the  right  reading  has  only 
been  preserved  by  Quintilian  quoting  it 
(and  misquoting,  at  that,  as  the  Quin- 
tilian MSS.  give  it)  as  an  example  of  a 
figure  of  style.  It  is  an  axiom  of  this 
present  paperthat  the  text  of  theEc/o^Kcs 
is  not  beyond  emendation  ;  but  why 
proceed  to  the  much  more  strained 
hypothesis  of  a  lacuna  when,  the  vicious 
point  being  strictly  located,  emendation 
will  serve  our  turn  ?  P'or  there  is  no- 
thing else  amiss  but  the  bathos  of  aliquot. 
That  bathos  disappears  if  we  read  : 


post  AH  quot  mea  regna  videns  mirabor  aristas 
'  after  oh  how  many  summers  shall  I 
enjoy  the  astonishing  (because  unex- 
pected, hardly  hoped)  sight  of  my 
domains  ? '  For  the'  interjectio  dolentis 
vel  execrantis  '  is  emotionally  adequate, 
and  post  ah  qitut  aristas  balances  with 
emimquam  longo  post  tempore. 

Eel.  iii.  SS. 

In  the  match  between  Menalcas  and 
Damoetas,  Palaemon  judging,  there  is 
one  line  which  even  the  cautious  Con- 
ington  (Ncttleship  -  Haverfield,  189S) 
was  tempted  to  regard  as  corrupt. 
Benoist  leaves  it  unintelligible  after  his 
explanation,  and  Plessis  thinks  Virgil 
intended  it  to  be  vague.  With  all 
deference  to  my  friend's  great  authority 
in  any  point  of  Virgilian  criticism,  I 
must  regard  vagueness  in  a  Latin  poet 
as  an  almost  certain  symptom  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  text. 

I  transcribe  the  eight  lines  84-99  : 

D.   Pollio  amat  nostram  quamvis  est  rus- 
tica  Musam  : 
Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascite  vestro. 

1\I.  Pollioet  ipse  facit  nova  carmina:  pascite 
taurum, 
iam  cornu  petal  et  pedibus  qui  spargat 
harenam. 

88    D.  Qui  te,  Po'.lio,  amat,  veniat  quo  te  quo- 
que  gaudet ; 
mella   tluant  illi,  ferat   et  nibus   asper 
amomum. 

M.  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina, 
Mcvi  : 
atque  idem    iungat  volpes   ct   mulgeat 
hircos. 

The  whole  passage  has  been  variously 
judged  in  point  of  taste  :  that  is  not 
my  present  concern :  whether  artisti- 
cally successful  or  not,  it  looks  like  an 
occasional  courtly '  gag  '  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  the  amoebean  convention 
of  themes,  for  the  special  glorification 
of  an  important  personage.  Hie  adulatur 
cottsulem,  as  Servius  and  the  Berne 
scholiasts  remark.  One  may  compare 
Ed.  vi.  1-12  and  viii.  6-13  ;  but  in  those 
the  compliments  look  like  afterthought 
pasted  on  to  poems  which  lay  already 
complete  in  his  desk.  It  may  be  so 
here,  too,  but  at  least  the  let-in  piece  is 
neatly  (though  not  inextricably)  fitted. 
Be  that  as  it  may. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  veniat  quo  te 
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quoqiic  gnudct  ?  What  is  this  goal  to 
which  Pollio's  admirer  is  also  to  attain  ? 
'  The  consulship,'  says  that  same 
scholiast.  Are,  then,  all  Pollio's  ad- 
mirers to  become  consuls?  A  strange 
wish.  And,  even  so,  are  '  flowing  honey 
and  spices  growing  on  the  brambles  ' 
the  common  perquisite  of  consuls  ?  A 
strange  notion.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  argue  from  impressions,  when  the 
very  law  of  the  amoebean  exercise  gives 
precision  to  the  problem  and  directs  the 
search  for  a  solution.  Good  parrot- 
work  is  of  the  essence  of  the  tuneful 
scrap  between  shepherds.  Menalcas' 
retort  would  be  a  failure  if  he  did  not 
mimick  adroitly  the  cast  of  Damoetas' 
challenge.  Now  Menalcas'  couplet, 
roughly  paraphrased,  says  '  Bavius  and 
Mevius  are  birds  of  a  feather  :  to  Hell 
with  the  lovers  of  them  both  !  ' 
Damoetas'  couplet  must  have  said : 
'  Pollio  aitd  somebody  else  are  birds  of  a 
feather.  Paradise  on  earth  for  the 
lovers  of  them  both  !' 

Omit  the  words  venial  quo,  as  an  ex- 
perimental hypothesis,  since  they  clearly 
refuse  to  tit  such  a  scheme,  and  con- 
sider what  is  left  standing  : 

qui  te,  Pollio,  amat  .  .  .  te  quoque  gaudet. 
If  the  line  had  survived  thus,  with  a 
lacuna,  would  anybody  have  hesitated 
to  affirm  that  this  lacuna  must  be 
supplied  with  a  proper  name  in  the 
vocative  ?  '  Who  loves  Pollio,  rejoices 
also  in  So-and-So.'  As  JMevius  is  to 
Bavius,  so  is  x  to  Pollio.  Who  is 
X  ?  Firstly,  the  name  to  be  supplied 
must  account,  in  palaeographical  pro- 
bability, for  the  letters  that  the  MSS. 
offer ;  secondh',  it  must  be  that  of  a 
personage — a  political,  not  a  literary, 
personage  :  for  Pollio  as  a  poel  has  been 
fully  honoured  in  the  two  preceding 
couplets,  and  the  Fourth  Eclogue  proves 
that  it  is  to  Pollio  as  statesman,  not 
as  poet,  that  the  vision  of  the  new 
Golden  Age  attaches.  And,  lastly,  it 
must  of  course  be  a  personage  of 
Pollio's  calibre  and  politically  allied 
with  him.  If  these  indications  are 
correctl}'  surmised,  the  name  to  which 
they  point  is  easily  found  : 
qui  te,  Pollio,  amat,  MUNATl.te  quoque  gaudet. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  accom- 
plished trimmer,  was  consul  in  42  B.C., 


and  did  not  take  sides  with  Antony  till 
after  the  Perusine  War.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Pollio,  though  he  broke  with 
him  afterwards.  He  plajed  an  analogous 
part  to  that  of  Pollio  and  Alfenus  Varus 
in  reinstating  native  owners  who  had 
been  expropriated  to  make  room  for 
veteran  planters,  he  at  Lyons  as  they  at 
Mantua. 

This  Eclogue  admittedly  dates  between 
42  and  40  B.C.  Suppose  mun.\ti  mis- 
written  MUNIAT  or   MVNAT,  and   VENIAT 

is  not  an  improbable  recorruption  : 
to  which  QUO  will  be  complementary. 
The  name  had  no  such  celebrity  as 
Pollio's  to  safeguard  it. 

But  there  is  another  hypothesis  :  that 
the  name  was  removed  by  Virgil  him- 
self, a  poetical  damnaiio  memoriae  such 
as  he  inflicted  on  Nola  and  on  Cornelius 
Gallus.  However,  though  the  name 
might  be  ill-sounding  in  37  B.C.,  yet  after 
Plancus'  final  reconciliation,  and  long 
before  Virgil's  death,  it  would  apparently 
be  unobjectionable  again,  especially  in 
such  a  passing  allusion.  In  this  alterna- 
tive hj'pothesis  the  palaeographical  con- 
siderations of  course  fall  out  of  count. 
And  given  the  symmetrical  necessity 
for  a  name  in  the  vocative  and  the  non- 
sense of  the  substitute,  I  prefer  to 
believe  in  a  corruption.  Finally,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  both  Medicean 
and  Palatine  here  are  wanting  :  the 
text  depends  on  nothing  earlier  than 
the  Komanus. 

Eel.  iii.  102. 

This  verse  is  read  either : 

his  certe  neque  amor   causa   est :  vi.\  ossibus 
liaerent. 

thus  Conington,  Nettleship,  Plessis, 
following  Voss  and  Heyne  ;  or 

hi  certe — neque  amor  causa    est — vix   ossibus 
haerent. 

thus  Madvig,  Benoist  (in  his  note),  and 
Hirtzel  :  /;;'  is  Stephanus'  conjecture, 
which  Heinsius  accepted. 

Aelius  Donatus,  commenting  on 
Terence,  Eumichus  269, 

Hisce  hoc  munete  arbitrantur 
Suam  Thaidem  esse 

remarks : 

hisce   pro    hi    vetuste.      Vcrgiliiis,   hisce    ccrle 
neque  amor,  etc., 
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fhisce  debeb.it  \'-       \ 
.    I  hice  debebat  /A/!,v/; '  .■  .,. 
q^'^lhicendebantli  l'^'"'"- 

Ihiscevolebant  TC      J 

The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
strangely  misappreciated,  because  critics 
have  been  so  busy  debating  whether  his 
for  /'.•I  be  a  possible  form  of  nominative 
for  Virgil  that  they  have  blinkered 
themselves  from  seeing  to  the  adjoining 
elements  in  the  problem. 

What  does  vix  ossibus  haercitt  mean  ? 
Ask  the  ancients  first: 

hacrent  id  est  movent  (Philarg>'rius) 
vix  ossa  eorum  cohaerent  (Servius). 

Not  much  light  here.  The  question 
remains,  How  can  a  lamb  hang  on  to 
its  bones  ? 

Benoist,  seeing  the  difficulty,  cites 
Grattius'  Cyiteg.  290,  where  (of  a  very 
tender  pup)  it  is  said : 

teneris  vix  artubus  haeret. 
In  this  phrase  haeret  for  cohaeret  is  not 
indefensible,  just  because  the  joints  are 
the  very  instruments  of  cohesion.  Bones 
do  not  keep  a  creature  together  any 
more  than  a  creature  hangs  on  its 
bones.  Neither  as  dative  nor  ablative 
is  ossibus  reasonable.  Nor  is  it  agree- 
able to  prevailing  usage ;  for  although 
Theocritus  says  [Id.  iv.  15)  :  Tjyi'a?  fj.ev 
^7)  Toc  Ta?  TiOpTio<i  aura  XeXetTTTai  Toi<rTea, 
against  this  you  may  put  the  same 
author's  6(TTe  er  J)?  fu  hepfia  ii.  Sq  ; 
and  usually  in  Latin  the  phrase  suits 
with  our  English  phrase  '  skin  and 
bones  '  or  '  a  bag  of  bones  ' : 

reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida 

Hor.  E/fod.  xvii.  22 
per  tenuem  ossa  <  anuis  >  sunt  numcrata  cutem 

Prop.  I\'.  V.  64 
dura  cutis  per  quam  spectari  viscera  possunt ; 
ossa  sub  incurvis  exstabant  arida  lumbis 

Ovid  Af.  viii.  £03 
vix  habeo  tenuem  quae  tegat  ossa  cutem 

Trisi.  IV.  vi.  40 
membrisque  cutis  tegit  ossa  peresis 

Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  604 
ossaque  nondum 
adduxere  cutem.  Lucan  iv.  2S7. 

Usage,  then,  suggests  that  a  skin  would 
improve  matters. 

Now  to  return  to  Donatus.  What  he 
tells  us  is  not  that  Virgil  uses  his  for  hi, 
but  hiscc  for  some  other  form  which  the 
MSS.  leave  uncertain ;  it  may  have 
been  hi  or  his  or  /iic<;.  Hisce  alone  is 
sure.      Combine  this   datum  with  the 


material  difficulty  of  keeping  bones 
together  without  a  skin,  and  the  usual 
collocation  of  cutis  with  ossa  in  similar 
phrases,  and  the  three  points  are  recon- 
cilable in  one  same  solution. 
Virgil  wrote : 

HiSCE  CVTES  (nee  amor  causa  est)  vix  ossibus 
haerent, 

that  is  to  say,  hiscc  ai^nis. 

Despite  the  prescription  of  350  years 
and  the  prestige  of  Heinsius,  1  fail  to 
see  any  palaeographical  probability  in 
favour  of  hi.  How  hiscecvtes  would 
first  by  haplography  become  hiscetes 
and  then,  to  make  sense  (of  a  sort), 
HIS  CERTE,  is  obvious  enough.  I  say 
'  of  a  sort,'  for  would  not  a  strict 
Latinity  require  his  quidcm  and  not  his. 
certc  if  the  meaning  were  what  it  is 
usually  taken  to  be  ? 

If  the  scholiast  did  say  that  hiscc 
was  used  by  Virgil  as  a  nominative,  he 
was  mistaken  in  this ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  mi-ntaken  in  saying 
that  the  form  hiscc  was  in  Virgil.  In 
fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  meant 
anything  more  than  that  in  this  one 
place  Virgil  used  a  form  with  the 
suffix  -cc,  viz.  in  the  dative  plural  hiscc 
for  his. 
Eel.  iv.  61. 


iiatii   "I 

p'  rI 


longa 
m.itris  I  decern 
V'y) 


fastidia 
menses. 


'tulerunt 

P"  R  Serv.  et  Ael. 
Donat. 
tulerum  P 
lulerint 

P»?  Bern.  \(,^,(ie/t 
tulerant,  Bern,  li 
abstulerint 

pro  v.l.  Sen/. . 

Lejay's  excellent  article  in  Revue  dc 
Philologic  has  done  nmch  for  the  eclair- 
cissement  of  the  difficulties  in  this 
poem  which  Messrs.  Mayor,  W.  Fowler, 
and  Conway  had  left  outstanding. 
Conington  erred  deplorably  in  the  last 
four  lines.    To  begin  with,  the  reading 

qui  non  risere  parentes 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  an  acquired 
certainty  :  the  notion  that  vidcrc  with 
an  accusative  was  at  best  archaic 
Latin,  or  vulgar  Latin,  may  be  finally 
dispelled  by  a  comparison  of  Horace 
Epist  I.  xiv.  39,  Od.  I.  X.  9-12,  Lydia  5 
(^Dirae  loS),  Stat.  Sih.  III.  i.  151. 
But  still  for  the  complete  understanding 
of  this  old  wives'  jingle  which  Virgil 
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borrows  of  the  Italian  Mrs.  Gamp  to 
finish  off  his  '  chant  du  premier  sourire ' 
(as  Lejay  so  well  calls  it.i,  there  remain 
the  crucial  questions  of  reading  in  this 
verse  6i. 

I.  What  does  fcrve  fastidia  mean  ? 
Servius'  variant  absiulcrint  indicates  an 
ancient  scruple  here ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  scruple.  Conington's  note 
runs  '  longa  fastidia  i.  f.  tacdia.  Fasti- 
dimn  fcrre  and  ajjevrc  occur  elsewhere, 
(^uint.  V.  14,  Cic.  Mur.  ix.  21.' 

This  misses  the  idiom  of  fastidia 
fcr-c,  a  phrase  which,  I  maintain,  is  in- 
dissoluble. The  two  expressions  are 
anything  but  interchangeable :  adfcro 
fastidiian  or  fastidia  means  '  1  produce 
boredom  '  ;  '  fcro  fustidiiim  (or — ^0  ' 
means  '  I  am  slighted,  or  scorned, 
bored,  sickened,  put  upon.' 

Cicero  has  fcrrc  fustidium  oiily  once  : 
quorum  non  -posscm  ferrc  fastiiiiuiii  (PJiil.  x.  18). 

Conington's  passage  from /to  Mtircna 
is  not  fcrrc  but  adfcrre :  Clark's  text 
records  no  variant : 

prinium  ista  nostra  adsiduitas,  Scrvi,  nescis 
quantum  interdum  aUfcrat  hominibus  Jastidi, 
quantum  satietatis  (ix.  21). 

So   that    fails.       His    other    example, 
^uint.  Inst.  v.  14-30,  is  more  dubious  : 

locuples  et  speciosa  vult  esse  eloquentia: 
quorum  nihil  consec|uetur,  si  conclusionibus 
rertis  ct  crebris  et  in  unam  prope  forniarn 
cadentibus  concisa  et  contemptum  ex  humili- 
tate  et  odium  ex  quadam  servitute  ct  ex  copia 
satietatem  et  ex  siniilitudine_/(!,f//V//tt/«  titterit. 

Since  Quintilian  has  elsewhere  con- 
temptum adfcrre  (iii.  7-ig),  odium  adfcrre 
(xi.  2-41),  and  fastuliiim  adfcrre  (xi.i.  15), 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  emend  him 
here,  where  the  three  phrases  are 
harnessed  in  a  zeugma,  to  read  : 

fastidium  <?r/tuleiit. 

Conington's  two  alleged  instances 
failing,  are  there  any  others  ? 

I  know  of  only  one :  in  Valerius 
Flaccus'  account  of  the  Harpies 
pestering  Phineus  : 

flagrat  acerbus  odor  patriique  expirat  Averni 
halitus :     ununi    omnes    incessere    planctibus, 

unum 
infestare  manus  :  inhiat  Cocytia  nubes 
luxurians  \psoque /c>r /is /ns/u/ia  visu. 

(.-/?C.  iv.  493-6-) 
This  would   appear  to    be  for    adfcrcns 
fastidia   '  inspiring    disgust     merely    by 
the  sight  of  them  ' ;  but  it  is  a  super- 


ficial appearance.    \'alerius'  idea  is  more 
subtle  than  that. 

The  Harpies  starve  themselves  whilst 
they  starve  Phineus :  '  parque  mihi 
monstrisque  fames'  (v.  456)  he  says; 
and  '  saevit  utrimcjue  fames  '  [ib.  499). 
ipso  visit  is  for  visii  tantum  :  the  filthy 
fowls  will  not  eat  what  they  have  defiled, 
so  they  may  be  said  to  be  '  at  once 
battened  on,  and  disgusted  or  mocked 
by,  the  mere  sight  of  the  food."  This, 
then,  is  no  case  of  fastidiitm  ferre 
=fasiidii'.ni  adfcrre,  but  only  a  slight 
extension  from  the  idea  of  disgust 
towards  the  idea  of  delusion  or  mockery. 

Had  the  meaning  been  '  inspiring 
disgust '  he  would  naturally  have  written 
inovcns  fastidia,  as  is  usual  in  poetry, 
especially  when  fastidia  means  physical 
disgust :  there  are  examples  in  Ovid, 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote.  (See  Maj'or  on 
Juvenal  x.  202). 

2.  Now  for  the  certain  attestations  of 
the  phrase  :  but  let  it  be  premised  that 
fastidiutn,  fastidia,  fast  us  are  exchange- 
able, and  pati  may  substitute  fcrre. 
Eel.  ii.  14-15  : 

nonne  fuit  satius  tristes  Anaryllidis  iras 
atque  superha  pn/i /tis/iili<i  .*" 

Acn.  iii.  326-7  : 

Stirpis  .'\chilleae/i.f//.'.s  iuvenemque  supcrbum 
scrvitio  cnixac  tuliiniis. 

Hor.  Episl.  II.  i.  215  : 

Spectatoris_/aj//V//a/t7-«  superbi. 
Prop.  IV.  V.  42  : 

nee  tc  Medeae  delectcnt  probra  sequacis  : 
nempe  lulit Justus  ausa  rogare  prior. 

Sil.  Ital.  vii.  464-6  : 

iussis  Saturnia  silvis 
iudicium  I'hrygis  et  fasius  pastoris  eflden 
post  fratris  latiira  toros. 

In  the  absence  of  any  one  certain  or 
probable  instance  of  ferre  =  adfcrre 
fastidia,  I  think  these  are  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  overriding  Servius'  inter- 
pretation, on  which  all  the  modern  ones 
(e.g.  Conington)  depend  :  '  matri  enim 
decem  menses  attulerunt  longa  fastidia,' 
especiall)'  in  view  of  the  remainder  of 
his  note,  which  offers  tico  alternatives 
(firstly) : 

alii  '  abstuierint '  legunt,  ut  sit:  si  riseris, 
abstulerint  decem  menses  matri  tuae  longa 
fastidia,  (and  finally)  guia  praegnantes  solent 
fiuiidia  pati. 
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The  third,  expressed  by  the  italicised 
words,  is  a  Daniehne  adjunct.  Before 
drawing  any  conclusion  from  them,  let 
me  call  some  further  witnesses  who  have 
not  yet  been  heard. 

There  are  a  group  of  Patristic  testi- 

\       monia  quite  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the 

I       grammarians  whom  Ribbeck  quotes  :* 

[       S.  Ambrose,  Expos.  Psulmi  cxviii.  15-16  : 

non  possum  salvo  pietalis  lure  odisse  patrem 

cui    debeo   quod   creatus   sum,   matrem  /o/ij^o 

tit\irr/i  mensium  Jaslidio  pii   fetus  onera   por- 

lantem  .  .  .  e.  q.  s. 

S.  Jerome,  Epht.  xxi.  2.  5  : 

quae  autem  potest  maior  esse  dementia 
quam  ut  filius  Dei  hominis  filius  nasceretur, 
liicem  iiur.sum  faslidia  sustiiicret,  partus  ex- 
pectaret  adventum.  involveretur  pannis,  subi- 
ceretur  parentibus,  per  singulas  adoleret  aetates 

c.  <j.  S. 

Id.  Ephi.  xxii.  39.  2  : 

Dei  filius  pro  nostra  salute  hominis  factus 
est  filius,  decent  mensibits  in  utero  ut  nascatur 
expectat,  fastidin  sustimt,  cruentus  egeritur, 
involvitur  pannis,  blanditiis  deridetur ;  et  ille 
cuius  pugillo  mundus  includitur  praesepis  con- 
tinetur  angustiis. 

From  these  manifest  recollections  of 
\'irgil  one  may  infer  that  susiiucn-fastidiii 
is  yet  another  s\nonym,  and  that 
Ambrose  took  it  to  be  the  mother  who 
is  said  to  suffer  a  weary  disgust ;  and 
Jerome,  the  child.     Which  is  right  ? 

I  take  sides  with  St.  Ambrose,  because 
both  the  general  and  the  particular  pro- 
babilities incline  that  way :  it  is  more 
natural,  and  the  Danieline  adjunct  is 
for  it.  What  follows?  Matri  must 
become  viaicr  or  luatrcs,  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  ;  and  loiiga  fastidia  will  be 
construed  in  apposition  to  decern  menses. 
Mattes  is  likelier  since  (i)  the  MSS.  are 
divided  betv.een  matri  and  inatris,  and 
(2)  agree  in  presenting  a  plural  verb. 
If  iitatrcs,  then  we  have  a  generic 
sentence  to  balance  the  generic  qui  iion 
risire  purentcs  of  62.  But  the  verb  still 
remains  in  doubt.  Can  iulenini  be  re- 
tained as  a  gnomic  tense?  I  would 
prefer  to  venture 
MATREs     longa    decern     TOLF.r.ant     fastidia 

menses. 

Were  TOLER.\NT  once  miswritten  tole- 


'  Aelius  Donatus,  Probus,  and  the  Stitian 
scholiast.  All  these  are  witnesses  to  the  scan- 
sion tuUrunt,  which  is,  of  couise,  a  possible 
scansion,  but  unexampled  elsewhere  in  the 
Eclpoiics  and  the  Geor<rics. 
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KVNT  it  would  easily  engender  tvle- 

KVNT. 

I  cannot  produce  an  example  of 
tolerare  fastidia,''  but  if  ferrc,  pati,  and 
sustincre  are  interchangeable  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  tolerare  is  not  Latin  in 
the  same  sense.  Tolerare  iiiilitiatn  and 
tolerare  vitaiii  are  \'irgilian. 

In    conclusion,    let    me   set   out   the 
final  quatrain  to  show  its  symmetry  ac- 
cording to  this  conjecture : 
incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  co^'noscere  matrem: 

iiiiilres  longa  decem  tolerant  fastidia  menses, 
incipe,  parve  puer  ;  gtii  noi:  risere  parentes, 

ncc  deus  hunc  mensa  dca  nee  dignata  cubili 
est. 
a   chiasmus   of   singulars   and   generic 
plurals. 
Eel.  V.  43 : 

Daphnis'  epitaph  is  given  as 
Daphnis  ego  in  silvis,  hinc   usque   ad   sidera 

notus.  • 

Conington  finds  hinc  usque  ad  sidera 
'  rather  a  flat  expression,'  but  he  turns 
his  blind  eye  to  a  much  graver  difficulty 
— namely,  the  absence  of  any  word  to 
indicate  burial.    In  Theocritus  (i.  118) : 

A(i<^i'if  tyui'  'OAE  Trjvos  o  Wit  /3oas  k.t.X. 

does  it  with  a  minimum,  but  the 
minimum  is  wanting  in  our  Virgil  text. 
If,  then,  hinc  is  offensive  and  usque  is 
needless,  the  problem  is  simple.  Read 
Daphnis  ego  in   silvis  SITVS  HIC,  ad  sidera 

notus. 
SITVS     disappeared     by    hap'ography ; 
HIC  ad  sidera  notus  was  expanded  to 
HINC  vsyvE  ad  sidera  notus. 

Cf.  Buecheler-Riese  A.L.  pars  post. 
No.  646. 

hie  situs  in  tumulo 

if  one  need  exemplify  a  formula  of  which 
the  indices  of  the  A.  L.  offer  do/ens  of 
instai'ices. 

G.  i.  360 : 

iam  sibi  turn  curvis  male  temperat  unda  carinis 
cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  mergi, 
etc.,  etc. 

(Curvis  M.  Gud.  a  curvis  Rom.  and 
.Arusianus). 

Editors  sadly  takes  sides,  some  for  a 
gratuitously   clumsy   accumulation     of 

'  At  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  imertum  per 
incerlius,  I  will  confess  a  suspicion  that  in 
Propcrtius  HI.  xiii.  10  the  true  re.iding  is: 
'  quis  toleret  fastus,  Icarioti,  tuos  'i' 
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datives,  others  for  an  elision  which  is  not 
merely  cacophonous  but  abolishes  the 
distinctive  sound  of  the  most  emphatic 
word  in  the  sentence :  '  iam  tuin  .  .  . 
cum.' 

No  need  for  either  course.  Look  at 
Servius  : 

'Sdiis,  inquit,  iam  in  pelago  esse  gravissi- 
mam  tempestatem  cum  ad  litora  meigi  con- 
fugiunt,  poetice  autem  ait  "  iam  sibi  turn  unda 
male  lemperat  curvis  carinis,"  id  est  sibi  ikui 
parcit,  sed  crescit  in  perniciem  suam ;  nam  in 
carinam  scindendo'  (?)  consurgit.' 

'  Temperat '  autem  absolute  posuit,  aut 

ceite  subauditur  male  temperat  se  ipsam 

sibi. 

All  the  truth  of  this  note  lies  in  the 

first  word :  scias.     Virgil  docs  not  say 

scias ;  but  he  has  at  v.  365  : 


saepe  etiam  stcllas 


videbis. 


Read 

iam    Tim    turn    curvis    male    temijerat    unda 
caverr.is, 

and  the  '  Ethic '  dative  e.xplains  Servius' 
scias  and  prepares  for  the  verb  in  the 
ne.xt    sentence   being   a  second  person 
singular. 
G.  iv.  484 : 

atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis 

deest  'cum  '  ct  hoc  dicit  :  cum  vento  suo  rota 
constitit,  id  est  cum  causa  volubilitatis  quievit, 
(•/  alitcr  :  '  ve;i/o '  pro  advenlu  iigNificat,  ut  sit 
siplimus  casus  :  nut  '  Tentu '  verbum  geruniii 
est  (mint  intelligi  debet  adventu)  :  Jit  enim 
gerund!  sic  '  ventuvi  ventu ' :  ipse  uli/n  '  et 
pacetii  Troiano  ab  rege  petendum,'  quidnm  sic  : 
'  7v;;/o  ■  audiendum  cottsistenle,  utest  il/iid  '  cum 
placidum  ventis  staret  mare'  (Eel.  ii.  26). 

(Serv.  lui  loc.) 

subaudi  '  cum,'  ut  illo  loco  '  atque  Ixionii,'  etc. 
(Serv.  lid  A  en.  i.  190.) 

dcest  'cum'  .  .  .  ut  'atque  Ixionii,'  etc. 
id  est  cum  vento.     (Serv.  ad  A  en.  in.  226.) 

The  same  explanation  repeated  on 
Acn.  viii.  216  and  on  G.  i.  21S : 

Constitit  orbis.     Causa  volubilitatis  quievit. 
{Sc/io/.  Bern.) 

The  question  of  this  cru.x  has  not 
advanced  much  since  Heyne's  note 
(Exc.  in  vol.  i.  p.  696).     The  ancient 

'  Carina  scindenda  Thilo-Hagen. 


explanations  (set  out  above)  rather  in- 
dicate than  solve  the  difficulty.  Vento 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  very  intoler- 
able if  vcntu  for  adventu,  without  a 
genitive  to  define  whose  coming,  was 
worth  considering  as  a  remedy. 

1.  The  seat  of  disease  is  plain  :  as 
the  words  stand  rota  is  meaningless. 

Staminea  rliombi  ducilur  ille  rota 

(Prop.  III.  vi.  26.) 

does  not  help  it :  the  rota  is  part  of  the 
rliombiis  and  the  expression  therefore 
correct.     Nor  does 

radiisque  rotarum 
districti  pendent.     (Aen.  vi.  616.) 

for  radii  are  part  of  a  wheel. 

2.  And,  secondly,  veitto  is  meaning- 
less. Heyne  discusses  gravely  whether 
the  wind  blows  in  Hell,  and  decides 
yes.  So  far  good :  let  us  allow  him 
this.  But  what  has  the  wind  to  do 
with  Ixion's  wheel  ?  I  cannot  find  in 
Roscher  any  indication  that  it  was  ever 
represeYited  in  art  or  in  word  as  spun 
by  wind  power  ;  no  writer  connects  any 
sails  with  it.  Analogy  rather  suggests 
that  this  wheel  was  an  automatic  top. 
Ixion  is,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  ivy^. 
But  if  it  is  not  the  wind  which  moves 
the  wheel,  the  explanation  voito  con- 
sistcnle  constitit  rota  iails. 

Suppose  Virgil  wrote 

atque  ixiONi[vs  mo.mJknto  constitit  orbis, 

and  that  a  puncture  or  erasure  oblit- 
erated the  letters  bracketed,  or  (more 
precisely)  cleft  the  second  M  of  memento 
and  the  V  of  Ixionins,  what  would  a 
scribe  naturally  make  of  the  remains? 
A  nominative,  tant  bicn  que  mat,  must 
be  found  for  Ixionii  orbis,  and  it  must 
have  the  length  of  two  morae.  Or, 
maybe,  rota  was  already  there  as  a  gloss 
on  orbis.  '  Momento=in  a  moment,  for 
a  moment '  is  Augustan  (Horace, 
Livy,  Ovid,  etc.) ;  usually  with  hora^ 
or  tcmporis,  but  not  always :  e.g. 
Livy  xxi.  14. 

J.  S.  Phillimoke. 

T/ie  University, 
Glaseoiu. 
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JUPITER  AND  THE  TRIUiMPHATOR 


It  is  a  common  belief  that  in  the 
Roman  triumph  the  victorious  general 
personated  Jupiter.  This  belief  seems 
to  have  grown  gradually  stronger  since 
the  days  of  Prellcr  and  Marquardt,  when 
(so  far  as  I  know^  it  was  hrst  promul- 
gated, until  it  is  no  longer  thought  neces- 
sar\'  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests.  Lately  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong  has 
carried  it  a  point  further  than  an)-  of 
her  predecessors,  insisting  that  the 
triumphator  actually  was  Jupiter  for  the 
time  being,  i.e.  (I  suppose)  was  believed 
by  the  spectators  to  be  the  god ;  and  no 
doubt  this  view  finds  some  support  in 
the  excellent  account  of  the  triumph  by 
Aust  in  Roscher's  Lexicon  (.f.:'.  luppiter), 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  Wissowa's 
Religion  unci  Kidtus  der  Romer.^  On 
the  other  hand,  two  very  careful  English 
scholars.  Dr.  Stuart  Jones  and  the  late 
Dr.  Greenidge,  avoid  this  conclusion 
entirely  when  writing  of  the  triumph,  and 
describe  the  dress  and  attributes  of  the 
triumphator  as  simply  those  of  the 
ancient  Italian  (or  Etruscan}  king.- 

Sir  James  Frazer,  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Golden  Bough,  combines  these 
two  views  ingeniously.'  His  object  is  to 
show  that '  the  Roman  kings '  personated 
Jupiter,  were  representatives  or  embodi- 
ments of  the  god,  after  an  oriental 
fashion  now  familiar  to  us  all,  largely  as 
the  result  of  his  labours;  and  his  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  the  following.  The 
triumphator  was  a  personation  of 
Jupiter ;  but  he  wore  the  attributes  of  the 
old  kings  :  therefore  the  old  kings  per- 
sonated Jupiter.  Unluckily  he  docs  not 
distinguish  between  the  earlier  kings 
and  the  later  Etruscan  ones,  forgetting 
that  the  Capitoline  temple,  with  which 
the  triumph  is  indissolubly  connected, 

*  Ed.  ;,  p  127.  'Der  triumphirende  Fcld- 
hcrr  ist  in  alien  Stucken  ein  menschliches 
Abbild  des  Juppiter  O.M..  unter  dessen  SchiUze 
er  den  Sicg  erifochten  liat  und  dem  die  Ehre 
des  letzteren  gebuhrt.'  This  does  not  go  so  far 
as  Mrs.  Strung  :  a  copy  is  not  the  real  original. 
Mrs.  Strong's  view  will  be  found  in  her  Apolh- 
eost!  and  After  Life;  pp.  6.}  and  168. 

'  Stuart  Jones,  Companion  to  Roman  History, 
pp.  195,  328.  Greenidge,  Koman  Public  Life, 
p.  44,  and  also  in  article  '  Re.x '  in  Diet,  of 
Antiquities,  ed.  2. 

=  Uolden  Bough,  cd.  3,  pt.  I.,  vol.  ii.  175  f. 


was  the  work  of  Etruscan  kings,  that 
there  was  no  image  of  Jupiter  before 
that  temple  was  built,  and  that  without 
such  an  image  it  is  hardl)'  possible  that 
there  could  have  been  an  impersonation. 
A  trace  of  the  older  form  of  triumph,  or 
rather  the  native  germ  of  the  later  prac- 
tice, survives  in  the  account  given  by 
Livy  (i.  10)  of  the  deposition  of  spoils  by 
Romulus  on  the  oak  of  Jupiter  Fcretrius, 
of  whom  there  was  certainly  no  image. 
This  simple  cult  had  all  the  life  taken 
out  of  it  by  the  gorgeous  triumphal 
ritual  of  the  Etruscan  kings;  and  if  Sir 
James  had  limited  his  argument  to  these, 
he  might  have  made  out  a  fairly  good 
case.  If  there  is  anything  certain  in 
Roman  antiquities,  it  is  that  the  triumph 
and  all  belonging  to  it  were  of  Etruscan 
origin;'  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
oriental  idea  of  the  divine  king  and  the 
embodiment  of  a  god  in  him,  may  have 
trickled  as  a  survival  through  an  Etrus- 
can channel  into  Roman  times.  But 
this  involves  us  in  the  labyrinthine  ques- 
tion of  Etruscan  ethnology,  into  which  I 
am  not  competent  to  enter.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  Romans  and  their  beliefs 
and  mental  habits,  which  Etruscan  orna- 
ment and  ritual  affected,  in  my  convic- 
tion, only  as  a  veneer,  without  penetrat- 
ing into  the  living  tissue. 

1  have  myself  always  accepted  the 
doctrine  that  the  triumphator  personated 
Jupiter,  since  Mr.  Rushforth  drew  my 
attention  to  it  when  writing  his  excel- 
lent article  Triumphtts  in  the  Diet,  of 
AntiquUies  (cd.  2).  But  lately  Mrs. 
Strong's  language  has  stimulated  me  to 
re-examine  the  evidence  carefully,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  the  Romans 
believed  this  doctrine  themselves.  The 
result  is  that,  for  the  period  of  the  Re- 
public at  least,  I  find  my  former  belief 
very  much  shaken. 

To  begin  with,  let  mc  note  a  point 
which  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
considered,  at  any  rate  in  this  country. 
The  ritual  of  the  triumph  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  '  pompa  Cir- 
censis'  of  September  15,  that  it  is  impos- 

♦  See  MuUer-Oeecke,  Etrusker,  vol.  II.,  p. 
I  go.  Fowler,  R^mtan  Religious  E.vperience, 
p.  239- 
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sible  to  separate  them  in  a  discussion  of 
this  kind.  Both  belong  to  the  cult  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter :  both  were  un- 
doubtedly rooted  in  the  old  Italian 
practice  of  the  'votum.'^  The  whole  of 
the  great  September  festival,  the  '  epulum 
lovis,'  the  '  pompa,'  and  the  '  ludi  cir- 
censes,'  constituted  the  fulfilment  of  vota 
made  a  year  before  by  king  or  consul ; 
the  triumph  was  probably  a  special  or 
occasional  form  of  the  same  ritual,  the 
magnificence  of  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  ultimate  origin,  was  due 
almost  beyond  doubt  to  the  period  of 
the  Etruscan  kings  of  Rome.  Both  in 
'  pompa '  and  triumph  we  see  the 
ornatits.  which  the  R.omans  themselves 
ascribed  to  Etruria,  and  no  doubt 
rightly.  In  both  the  '  quadriga '  or 
four-horse  chariot  was  used  to  convey 
the  presiding  magistrate  or  victorious 
general,  and  the  dress  of  these  two  was 
the  same,  the  '  toga  picta '  and  '  tunica 
palmata,'  '  quae  augustissima  vestis  est 
tcnsas  duccntibus  triianphantibusve^ 
The  details  were  in  fact  so  much  alike 
that  the  well-known  passage  in  Juvenal 
about  the  '  pompa '  has  often  been  quoted 
as  evidence  for  the  triumph,  and  Aust, 
in  his  excellent  account  in  Roscher's 
Lexicon,  ventures  to  assert  that  in  both 
the  leading  figure,  triumphator  or  pre- 
siding magistrate,  was  a  representative 
of  Jupiter.^  For  me,  however,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  this  conclusion.  In 
the  'pompa'  Jupiter  took  part  in  per- 
son ;  his  image  was  carried  in  its  'tensa  ' 
to  the  circus  and  back  to  its  temple.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that 
consul  or  praetor  represented  Jupiter, 
seeing  that  the  god  was  there  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  no  Roman  author  sug- 
gests such  a  representation.  Why  then, 
in  the  parallel  ritual  of  the  triumph, 
should  the  triumphator  be  supposed  to 
be  or  to  represent  the  god  ?  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  could  be  con- 
ceived as  fulfilling  vows  made  to  himself. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  diffi- 
culty I  may  find  here,  the  Romans  at 
any  rate  had  none,  for  ihcy  believed  that 
tlie  triumphator,  if  not  the  consul  in  the 

'  See  Roman  Festivals,  p.  216  and  refT.     Li  v. 

4  3-39- 

*  Liv.  V.  41,  where  'tensas  ducentibus '  indi- 
cates the  ritual  of  the  'pompa.'     Cf.  Liv.  .\.  7. 

2  Juv.  X.,  36  f,  and  Mayor's  elaborate  note  : 
Aust,  p.  736  b. 


'  pompa,'  was  actually  Jupiter.  This  is 
what  Mrs.  Strong  insists  on.  But  did 
they  so  believe  ?  I  have  sought  m  vain 
for  any  trace  of  such  a  belief  m  the  whole 
literature  of  the  republican  period,  i.e. 
the  period  when  triumphs  were  most 
sought  after  and  most  frequent.  Nor  in 
the  many  accounts  of  triumphs  which  go 
back  to  that  period,  in  Livy,  Dionysius, 
Appian  and  Plutarch,*  is  there  any  hint 
of  such  a  belief,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover.  A  striking  fact  is  the 
investment  of  Masinissa  by  Scipio  with 
the  '  ornamenta  triumphalia,'  as  des- 
cribed by  Livy  ;^  who  could  not  possibly 
have  written  the  following  words  if  he 
had  himself  supposed,  or  knew  of 
others  supposing,  that  the  ornatus  here 
described  was  that  of  the  great  god  of 
the  Roman  Capitol.  His  words  show 
clearly  enough  what  he  himself  thought 
about  it ;  it  was  the  ornalus  of  the  Rex, 
to  which  that  of  the  triumph  was  a 
reversion. 

'  Postero  die,  ut  a  praesenti  motu 
averteret  animum  cius,  in  tribunal 
escendit  et  concionem  advocari  iussit 
Ibi  Masinissam,  prinium  regent  appella- 
tum,  eximiisque  ornatum  laudibus,  aurea 
corona,  aurea  patera,  sella  curuli,  et 
scipione  eburneo,  toga  picta  et  palmata 
tunica  donat.  Addit  verbis  honorem ; 
nequemagnificentius  quicquam  triumpho 
apud  Romanes  neque  triumphantibus 
ampliorem  eo  ornatu  esse ;  quo  unum 
omnium  externorum  dignum  Masinissam 
populus  Romanus  ducat.' 

Yet  this  same  Livy  had  already,  not 
indeed  in  a  description  of  a  triumph,  but 
in  a  rhetorical  passage  occurring  in  an 
imaginary  speech,  alluded  to  this 
ornatus,  or  part  of  it,  as  '  lovis  optimi 
maximi  ornatus.'^  Decius  is  contrasting 

^  Most  of  these  passages  are  cited  by  Aust  in 
Ro'^cher's  Lexicon,  s.v.  luppiter,  p.  726  at  top. 

^  Liv.  XXX.  15.  Cf.  xxvii.  4,  where  Syphax  and 
other  '  rages  '  are  thus  honoured. 

^  Liv.  X.  7  :  '  Quod  cum  ita  se  habeat,  cui 
deorum  hominumve  indignum  videri  potest, 
inquit,  eos  viros  quos  vos  sellis  curulibus,  toga 
praetexta,  tunica  palmata,  et  toga  picta,  et 
corona  triumphali  laureaque  honoraritis, quorum 
domos  spoliis  hostium  affixis  insignes  inter  alias 
feceritis,  pontificalia  atque  auguralia  insignia 
adiicere?  Qui,  lovis  optimi  maximi  ornatu 
decoratus,  curru  aurato  per  urbem  vectus  in 
Capitolio  ascenderit,  si  conspiciatur  cum  capide 
ac  lituo,  capite  velato  victiinam  caedat,  auguri- 
umve  ex  arce  capiat?' 
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the  insignia  of  the  magistrate,  whether 
ordinary  or  triumphal,  with  those  of 
pontifices  and  augurs;  if  a  plebeian  can 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  former,  why  not  of 
the  latter  ?  There  is  a  rhetorical  point 
gained  in  calling  the  triumphal  insignia 
the  '  omatus  lovis  ' ;  but  the  question  for 
us  is,  what  docs  Livy  mean  by  this, 
which  is  positively  the  first  hint  wc  have 
of  any  such  designation.  Personally  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  simply  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  the  omatus  was  a  part  of 
the  ritual  of  the  great  Jupiter,  and  was 
appropriately  kept  in  his  temple.  So 
later  on  Juvenal  can  speak  of  the  '  tunica 
lovis'  worn  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
in  the  '  pompa ' ;  and  Juvenal  is  quoted 
to  the  same  effect  by  Servius,  which  does 
not  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence.^  On 
the  other  hand  Fcstus,  in  his  gloss  on 
'  picta  toga'  and  'tunica  palmata,' 
though  he  mentions  two  temple  pictures 
of  triumphing  consuls,  has  no  word 
about  'omatus  lovis';  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  learned  Verrius  Flaccus, 
whom  he  is  following,  either  knew 
nothing  or  cared  nothing  about  any 
attribution  of  the  omatus  to  Jupiter. - 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  '  toga 
picta'  and  'tunica  palmata,'  as  well  as 
the  sceptrum  of  ivory,  were  kept  in  the 
temple,  and  might  therefore  be  very  well 
called  'omatus  lovis.'  It  could  not 
have  been  easy  to  make  these  magnifi- 
cent robes,  and  by  wearing  those 
deposited  in  the  temple  the  triumphator 
would  perhaps  gain  some  additional 
sanctity,  besides  saving  his  pocket, 
which  would  be  drawn  upon  pretty 
heavily  on  the  occasion.  It  is  said  that 
Marius  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in 
the  temple  on  the  Capitol  after  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  appeared 
himself  in  triumphal  costume — whether 
intentionally  or  not  is  not  stated.     See- 

■  Juv.  I.e.  Ser\-.  ad  Eel.  x.  27.  Servius  writ- 
ing in  the  fourth  century  .x.t).  under  the  influ- 
ence of  philosophy  and  imperial  apotheosis,  has 
travelled  far  beyond  the  old  Roman  ideas  of  the 
triumph:  'Aether  autem  est  luppiter.  Unde 
etiam  triumphantes,  qui  habent  omnia  lovis 
insignia,  sceptrum,  p;ilmatam  togam,  qua  ute- 
bantur  illi  qui  palmam  mcrebantur.  Unde  ait 
luvenalis,'  etc.  For  three  centuries  before 
Servius  wrote  this,  the  triumph  had  been  a 
monopoly  of  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
'Exuviae'  seems  only  to  be  used  of  the  god's 
dress  in  the  '  pompa ' :   Festus  500,  ed.  Lindsay. 

'  Fcstus,  p.  228,  ed.  Lindsay. 


ing  that  the  senators  were  annojcd,  he 
went  out  and  changed  it  for  the  usual 
praetexta — that  is,  no  doubt,  he  replaced 
it  in  the  temple  repository  whence  he 
had  taken  it  for  the  ceremony.'  There 
are  one  or  two  passages  in  the  lives  of 
the  emperors  which  point  in  the  same 
direction.  In  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus  (ch.  40)  we  read  that  he  only 
used  the  '  toga  picta '  as  consul,  and  then 
only  that  one  '  quam  de  lovis  templo 
sumptam  alii  quoque  accipiebant  aut 
praetores  aut  consoles,'  i.e.,  for  the 
'pompa  circcnsis.'  Gordian  was  the 
first  to  own  a  dress  of  this  kind  as  pri- 
vate property  :  all  previous  Caesars  had 
used  one  taken  '  vel  de  Capitolio  vel  de 
Palatio.'*  By  these  last  words  I  under- 
stand that  a  set  of  these  robes  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine, 
perhaps  for  use  at  the  '  ludi  Apollinares  ' ; 
which  is  a  fair  proof  that  they  were  not 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  insignia  of 
Jupiter.  But  it  is  argued  that  not  only 
the  robes,  but  the  four-horse  chariot, 
and  the  ivory  sceptre  surmounted  with 
an  eagle,  were  attributes  of  Jupiter,  and 
that  the  triumphator  had  his  face  red- 
dened with  minium,  like  that  of  the 
image  of  the  god.  I  will  take  this  last 
point,  which  is  an  interesting  one,  to 
begin  with. 

As  I  have  here  stated  them,  the  facts 
are  undoubted ;  the  face  of  the  triumph- 
ator was  reddened  with  minium,  and  so 
was  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter  when 
he  was  carried  in  his  'tensa'  to  the 
Circus  on  September  15.  But  the  ques- 
tion for  us  is  whether  there  was  a  con- 
scious imitation.  The  accurate  Wis- 
sowa  affirms  this  in  his  text,  and  in  a 
footnote  refers  us  to  three  passages,  one 
of  Pliny  and  two  of  Servius  ;^  but  when 
we  turn  out  these  passages  the  proof  is 

■*  Plutarch,  Marius,  12  ad  fin. 

*  \'ita  .Ale.\.  Severi,  40;  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Gordiani  trcs  4.  4.  These  passages  are  usually 
referred  to  (not  quoted)  to  [irove  that  the  trium- 
phator figured  as  Jupiter;  when  examined  they 
aprear  to  be  no  proof  at  all. 

*  Plin.  //.  N.  33.  III.  Serv.  Eel.  6.  22; 
10.  27.  The  learned  Servius  gets  out  of  his 
depth  under  the  impression  that  red  was  the 
'  color  aetherius.'  Pan  had  his  face  smeared 
red  for  this  reason,  '  propter  aetheris  similitu- 
dinem.'  He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the 
practice  except  from  books,  and  I  suspect  that 
in  his  time  (fourth  centuryl  it  had  fallen  out 
even  in  the  case  of  emperors. 
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not  to  be  found  in  them.  Pliny,  for 
instance,  writes  thus  :  '  Enumerat  auc- 
tores  Verrius  quibus  credere  necesse  sit 
lovis  ipsius  simulacri  faciem  diebus 
festis  minio  inhni  solitam,  triumphan- 
tiumque  corpora,  sic  Camillum  trium- 
phasse.' 

If  Phny  had  meant  us  to  understand 
that  there  was,  or  ever  had  been,  an 
imitation,  he  would  have  told  us  that  the 
face  of  the  man  was  reddened  to  look 
like  the  face  of  the  god  ;  instead  of  which 
he  speaks  of  the  face  of  the  god  and  the 
body  of  the  man.  (We  may  note  by  the 
way  that  neither  Verrius  nor  Pliny  seem 
to  know  anything  of  the  practice  except 
from  books.)  What  was  the  meaning  of 
the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  god  ?  From 
another  passage  of  Pliny  we  learn  that 
the  first  image  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitoline  temple  was  of  terra  cotta 
('  fictilis '),  and  was  reddened  for  that 
reason.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice to  redden  old  Italian  images  and 
portrait  busts  of  terra  cotta,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  expression  of  more  intense 
life.  Plutarch  knew  this,  and  refers  to 
it  in  his  gSth  Roman  Question.  For 
this  same  reason  the  quadriga  of  Jupiter 
on  the  fastigium  of  his  temple  was 
'miniated.'^ 

The  reddening  of  the  triumphalor  had 
not  quite  the  same  object,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  All  the  world  over  red  colour- 
ing is  used  as  a  war-paint,  or  for  religious 
purposes,  e.g.,  at  a  war-dance;  and  the 
ancient  Italian  peasantry  danced  at 
their  rustic  festivals  with  their  faces  thus 
coloured,  as  Tibullus  expressly  tells  us  :  * 

A;:;ricoIa  et  minio  ."iuffusus:,  Bacche,  rubcnti 
primus  inexperta  duxit  ab  arte  chores. 

There  is  thus  no  proof  that  the 
triumphator  was  reddened  in  imitation 
of  Jupiter  :  the  Romans  do  not  tell  us  so, 
and  anthropology  suggests  another  ex- 
planation, to  be  sought  far  back  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  long  before  the 
deities  of  Italy  w-ere  introduced  to  their 
worshippers  in  iconic  form. 

But  once  more,  it  is  said  that  the 
triumpliator  rode  in  the  quadriga, 
'  which  is  no  other  than  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun-god,  of  Sol,  who  long  before  he 

'  Serv.  Ed.  6.  22.     Plin.  35.  157. 

^  Tib.  ii.  I.  1:5.  On  tlie  general  question  of 
the  use  of  red  in  ritual,  see  references  in  a  note 
on  p.  S9  of  my  Ko»tan  Religious  Erpericiice. 


figured  as  Apollo  in  the  Grasco-Roman 
pantheon,  was  identified  with  the  great 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.'  Agam,  '  recent 
scholarship  goes  so  far  as  to  identify 
the  four-horse  chariot  of  the  Roman 
triumphator  with  the  vehicle  of  the 
Sun-god's  progress  through  the  skies.' 
In  a  note  Mrs.  Strong  explains  that  in 
these  sentences  she  is  relying  on  a  paper 
by  C.  Fries,  '  Studien  zur  Odyssee'  in 
Miltheilungen  der  Y  orderasiallschen 
Gesellsckaft  for  1910.  I  do  not  know 
what  v/eight  Dr.  Fries  carries  in  the 
study  of  things  Roman ;  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  writer  on  Sol 
in  Roschcr's  Lexicon,  Fr.  Richter  (191 3), 
would  hardly  seem  to  suggest  his  im- 
personation as  '  recent  scholarship '  on 
a  matter  of  Roman  religion.  The  reader 
of  this  article  will  find  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  Sol  was  anciently  identi- 
fied with  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.  Fr. 
Richter  says  rightly  and  emphatically 
that  neither  in  the  oldest  religious  calen- 
dar, nor  in  the  priestly  system  of  early 
Rome,  is  there  the  least  trace  of  any  v/or- 
ship  of  Sol  and  Luna ;  the  later  appear- 
ancc  of  these  on  coin  t_\'pes  is  unques- 
tionably due  to  Greek  influence.  For 
myself  I  believe  that  the  quadriga  (at 
all  times  a  familiar  feature  in  the  Circus 
at  Rome),  which  is  claimed  as  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  and  therefore  of  Jupiter,  was 
in  reality  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
the  special  war  vehicle  of  the  old  Italian 
king.  There  v/as  notliing  mystical  or 
aetherial  about  it ;  it  was  a  regal  distinc- 
tion, as  Dionysius  shov/s  when  he  makes 
Romulus  triumph  in  a  quadriga,  not  that 
he  might  personate  Jupiter  (for  of  such 
personation  he  had  obviously  never 
heard),  but  that  he  might  maintain  the 
kingly  dignity.*  Virgil  evidently  knew 
all  about  this,  for  he  gives  Latinus  a 
quadriga  because  he  was  a  '  rex,'  and 
Turnus  a  biga  because  he  was  not  one.* 
And  indeed  common  sense  must  reject 
the  notion  that  a  particular  kind  of 
chariot  should  be  invented  for  a  god  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  use  of  man.  The  process,  as  we  see 
m  the  sculptures  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
is  exactly  ^the  opposite.  When  Jupiter 
at  last  became  anthropomorphised  at  the 

'  Apotheosis  and  After  Life,  pp.  64  and  163. 
^  Dionysius,  ii.  34. 
^  A  en.  xii.  161  f. 
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end  of  tlic  kingly  period,  they  gave  him 
the   four    horses   with    which    they   dis- 
tinguished a  great  chieftain.* 
f,  Lastly,    the   triumphator    carried    an 

*  ivory  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
and  it  seems  to  be  argued  that  though 
the  sceptre  may  be  of  human  origin,  the 
eagle  clearly  points  to  Jupiter.  Yes,  but 
not  in  any  more  extended  sense  than  the 
aquila  of  the  legion,  which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max,  the  highest  god 
of  the  Roman  armies.^  The  '  rex'  might 
carry  it  as  the  symbol  of  Jupiter  without 
claiming  to  be  the  god  himself,  and  so 
too  the  triumphator.  Here  I  may  point 
out  that  if  the  latter  had  really  made  this 
claim,  he  would  surely  have  also  carried 
the  thunderbolt.  Mrs.  Strong  does  in 
fact  assert  that  he  did  so,  but  without 
adducing  any  evidence  for  the  state- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  his 
hands  were  engaged,  the  left  with  the 
ivory  sceptre,  the  right  with  a  branch  of 
laurel.*  This  seems  sufficiently  well 
proved,  and  neither  in  art  nor  literature, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  the  bolt  to  be 
found.  Coins  do  not  show  it ;  and  in 
the  solitary  passage  (of  Suetonius)  which 
has  been  cited  as  proof,  there  is  as  usual 
no  proof  to  be  found.  Among  other 
absurd  stories  of  omens  at  the  birth  of 
Augustus  in  63  B.C.,  we  are  told  that  his 
father  Octavius,  marching  '  per  secreta 
Thraciae,'  dreamt  that  he  saw  'filium 
mortali  specie  ampliorem,  cum  fulmine  ct 
sceptro  exuviisque  lovis  Optimi  Maximi 
ac  radiata  corona,  super  laureatuni 
currum,  bis  senis  equis  candorc  cximio 
trahentibus.'*     If  Suetonius  had  meant 


'  The  notion  about  Jupiter  and  Sol  must  have 
arisen  from  Livy  v.  23,  where  Livy  writes  of 
Camillus  that  in  his  triumph  he  exceeded  all 
previous  magnificence,  using  even  white  horses  ; 
'  lovis  .Solisque  equis  aequiperatum  dictatorem 
in  religionem  etiam  trahebant.'  This  is  merely 
a  rhetorical  device  to  give  point  to  the  com- 
plaints ;  it  was  of  course  impossible  that  Livy 
should  have  had  any  information  other  than 
legend.  Dio  Cassius  tells  us  that  the  Senate 
expressly  voted  white  horses  to  Caesar  for  his 
triumph  (43.  14).  which  makes  it  probable  that 
they  had  not  been  used  before.  By  that  time 
no  doubt  they  might  be  called,  as  Livy  calls 
them,  '  lovis  .Solisque  equos." 

-  See  von  Domaszewski,  Die  Religion  des 
Romischen  Heer,  p.  12  Cf-  Dionys.  iii.  61  ;  the 
eagle  was  given  to  the  older  Tarquin  by  Etruscan 
cities  as  a  mark  of  his  kingship. 

'  Aust  in  Roscher's  Lexicon  s.v.  luppiter, 
p.  726.  I  have  examined  the  evidence  there 
adduced,  which  seems  sufficiently  sound. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  94. 


this  to  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  a 
triumphator,  he  surely  would  not  have 
given  him  tivclve  white  horses.  The 
number  twelve  was  unprecedented  and 
absurd,  and  no  white  horses  had  been 
used,  so  far  as  \vc  know,  since  the 
legendary  triumph  of  Camillus.  But  let 
us  remember  that  this  was  a  dream,  and 
probably  not  only  that  but  a  pure  inven- 
tion ;  the  exaggerated  details  were  only 
suggested  by  an  exuberant  fancy,  and 
have  no  bearing  on  the  triumphator, 
whose  two  hands  were  engaged  with 
more  modest  reminiscences  of  the  ancient 
Roman,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
Etruscan,  kingship. 

The  triumphator,  then,  was  not  him- 
self Jupiter,  and  it  must  remain  very 
douVjtful  whether  he  even  in  any  sense 
personated  the  god.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Romans  thought  of  him  not  as 
a  god  but  as  a  man.  The  fact  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  guarded  from  evil 
omens  or  influences  by  a  '  fascinus,'  and 
by  the  ribald  jokes  of  his  soldiers,^  only 
shows  that  he  was  a  man  elevated  to  such 
a  pitch  of  greatness  that  unseen  agencies 
might  be  working  his  downfall.  Lastly, 
wc  are  told  that  a  slave  stood  behind 
him  in  the  chariot,  holding  over  his  head 
a  golden  crown,  and  repeating  the  words 
'  Respice  post  te,  hominem  te  esse 
'Respice  post  te,  liovimem  te  esse 
viemenio.'  The  fine  chapter  of  Tertul- 
lian,  in  which  this  practice  is  mentioned, 
shows  that  it  was  used  even  in  the 
triumphs  of  emperors,  who  alone  in  his 
time  had  the  privilege  of  triumphing.*' 

On  the  evidence  available  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  triumphator  was  not  be- 
lieved by  the  Romans  to  be  Jupiter.  But 
if  anyone  can  produce  a  coin  or  other 
work  of  art  on  v/hich  he  is  represented  as 
holding  the  thunderbolt,  I  should  at  once 
reconsider  the  whole  question.'  The 
bolt  is  to  -be  found  on  the  '  tensa '  in 
which  Jupiter  himself  was  carried  to  the 
Circus  on  September  1 5  ;  but  that  is  quite 
a  different  matter. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 


'  Diet,  cf  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  S97  B. 

•  Tertullian,  Apol.  33:  Juv.  x.  41. 

'  Prof  Gardner  has  kindly  made  search  for 
nic,  but  so  far  without  result.  Aust  and  the 
Cierman  writers  on  the  subject,  who  use  the 
evidence  of  coins  freely,  never  allude  to  any 
work  of  art  in  which  the  triumphator  wields  the 
bolt. 
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AESCH.   P.  V,  354. 

Tvcf>a}i>a  Oovpov  Traaiv  o?  uvTeaTri 
deoh. 

Read  irdcnv  ivcTTaTyv  6eoh  'adver- 
sary of  all  the  gods.' 

09  avreart]  gloss  on  rare  word  ivaru- 

E.  J.  Brooks. 


POLYBIUS  III.  71.  4. 

TO  yap  7VX0V  peldpov  /xeTa  /3pa-)(^€ia'; 
6d>pvo<;,  TTore  Ce  KoKap-oi  Ka\  Trrcptis"  Kai, 
Ti  yei'O';  uKavOSw  ov  jxovov  Trefou?  aWa 
Kal  TOV'>  iTTTTet?  ivioTe  SvvaTai  Kpvineiv, 
eav  ^paj(ea  rt?  irpovorfOi]  tov  to,  fiev 
eTrl(T7]fjLa  t&i'  ottXwv  innia  Tidevat  ttjOo? 
T7}i)  yrjv  Ta?  hi  ■7r£piK€(j)aXala'i  viroTideval 
TOK  OTrXoit. 

'Any  water-course  witii  a  low  bank 
and  either  reeds  or  bracken  or  some 
kind  of  prickly  plants  can  often  serve  to 
conceal  not  only  infantry  but  even  the 
horsemen,  if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  put 
shields  with  conspicuous  devices  on  the 
ground,  their  inner  side  uppermost,  and 
to  hide  the  helmets  under  the  shields.' 

This  is  interesting,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  is  evidently  a  '  tip ' 
that  Polybius  had  from  some  general. 
The  TOL)?  i'TTTreZv  seemed  to  me  at  first 
peculiar,  but  now  I  see  the  force  of  the 
article.  The  horses  of  course  could  not 
be  concealed  by  bracken  and  brambles, 
but  would  be  concealed  in  the  actual 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  01  iVTret?  means 
their  dismounted  riders.  Then  it  is  in- 
teresting about  the  shields  (for  oirXa 
'shields'  not  'arms').  He  says  to, 
eiriffrip.a  twv  ottXcov,  SO  that  all  were 
not  eTTLo-ijfjLa.  The  word  as  applied  to 
a  shield  means  '  with  a  device  on  it '  (see 
the  Thesaurus  and  many  Inscriptions). 
It  was  not  the  surface  of  ordinary 
shields  that  it  was  dangerous  to  expose, 
but  the  surface  of  such  as  had  devices. 
The  surface  of  the  ordinary  shield  was 
evidently  dull  and  would  not  catch  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  whereas  the  decorative 
devices  on  shields  would  do  so.  I  need 
not  defend  my  rendering  of  the  impor- 


tant word  vTTTta,  as  it  obviously  means 
tiiis.  The  sliields  were  not  Hat  but 
more  or  less  concave.  The  helmets 
would  be  put  under  the  shadow  of  their 
rims. 

W.  R.  Paton. 

Vathy,  Samos. 


TAM 


.  QUAM. 


A  NOTE  in  Mr.  Duff's  scholarly 
edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Seneca 
(Cambridge,  1915)  raises  the  question 
What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  tarn  .  .  . 
quam?  In  the  treatise  Ad  Paulinum 
18.  3  occurs  the  following  passage : 

Tu  quidem  orbis  tcnarum  rationes  adminis- 
tras  tarn  abslincnter  quam  alienas,  tam  (iili- 
genter  quam  tuaj,  uim  religiose  quam  publicas. 

Mr.  Duff  sa\-s :  'The  meaning  is, 
"  You  could  not  be  more  clean-handed, 
if  the  money  belonged  to  a  friend,  or 
more  careful,  if  it  belonged  to  yourself, 
or  more  scrupulous,  if  it  belonged  to 
the  nation."  But  it  did  belong  to  the 
nation  ;  hence  Bentley  proposed  sacras 
iov  publicas  ;  but  the  change  is  violent.' 

No  change  is  necessary.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  lies  in  seeing 
clearly  that  taiii  .  .  .  quam  (or  tamquain) 
means  properly  not  'just  as  if,'  but 
'just  as.'  In  certain  conne.xions,  no 
doubt,  tam  .  .  .  quam  (or  tamquam)  is 
equivalent  to  tam  .  .  .  quam  si ;  but  not 
always  or  necessarily.  For  example, 
'  He  behaves  towards  me  as  a  brother  ' 
{tamquam  fratcr)  might  be  said  of  one 
who  actually  is  my  brother ;  it  would 
then  mean  '  as  one  brother  behaves 
towards  another.'  Thus  the  above 
passage  of  Seneca  might  be  para- 
phrased as  follows :  '  You  (as  prac- 
fedus  annonae)  administer  the  revenues 
of  the  entire  world  unselfishly,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  a  friend  {=  tam- 
quam si  alienas  administrcs) ;  with  close 
attention,  as  if  they  were  your  own 
(  =  tamquam  si  tuas  administres) ;  con- 
scientiously, as  belonging  to  the  state 
{  =  tamquam  publicas  administras) .  The 
distinction  depends  on  whether  an  in- 
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dicative  or  a  subjunctive  is  to  be 
supplied  in  order  to  complete  the  sense. 
Contrast  the  two  following  passages  of 
Plautus  :  (i)  Qua  lubct  pcrambv.la  acdis 
oppido  tamqiicvi  tiias  {Most.  8og  '  as  if 
they  were  your  own,'  s\}pp\y  pcrambtiles) ; 
to  which  Thcoropides  replies  with  sur- 
prise '  TiVnqi'.am  ?'  because  he  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  house  really  is 
his:  (2)  Sag.  Esne  tii  hide  amicus? 
To.x.    Tamquam    di    omncs    qui   caelum 


coluut  {Persa  5S1,  'as  much  as  all  the 
gods,'  supply  sunt  aiiiici). 

The  use  of  the  subjuncti\e  after 
tamquam  is  treated  above  as  postulative 
{i.e.  as  depending  on  si  understood), 
and  so  it  is  generally  treated  by  gram- 
marians. But  it  might  be  equally  well 
explained,  I  think,  as  denoting  con- 
ditioned futurity:  tamquam  administres, 
'  as  you  would  administer.' 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 


REVIEWS 


THE  DRAMAS  AND   DRAMATIC  DAN'CES  OF  NON-EUROPEAN 

RACES. 


The  Dramas  and  Dramatic  Dances  of 
Non-European  Races.  By  William 
RiDGEWAY.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1915. 

Professor  Ridgeway  in  the  present 
work  undertakes  to  critcise  his  critics. 
The  theory  set  forth  in  his  Origin  of 
Tragedy  that  Greek  Tragedy  originated 
in  the  worship  of  the  dead  has  been 
assailed  by  the  upholders  of  rival  ex- 
planations framed  in  terms  of  totemism, 
fertility-rites,  initiation-rites,  mana,  and 
so  forth.  He  retorts  that  these  anthro- 
pological principles  are  not  '  primary ;' 
that  such  phenomena  one  and  all  them- 
selves originated  in  the  worship  of  the 
dead.  Therefore  Greek  Tragedy  did 
not  come  into  existence  by  way  of  these 
secondary  developments,  but  arose 
directly  from  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
The  argument  is  unconvincing.  Even 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  your  far-off 
ancestor  was  an  ape,  it  does  not  follow 
that  your  father  was  an  ape. 

Here  my  sole  concern  must  be  with 
the  validity  of  the  anthropological 
principles  to  which  Professor  Ridgeway 
assigns  a  secondary  rank.  The  question 
of  the  origin  of  Greek  Tragedy  is  hardly 
my  affair,  when  so  many  are  better 
qualified  to  discuss  it.  But  I  am 
personally  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
drastic,  though  perfectly  good-natured, 
criticism  for  my  advocacy  of  mana  as  a 
root-principle  of  explanation  appljing 


to  the  origins  of  magical  and  religious 
rites.  '  With  the  theories  of  Kuhn, 
Max  Miillcr,  Mannhardt,  Frazer,  and 
Marett  must  fall  the  doctrines  of  Greek 
Tragedy  based  upon  them  by  Professor 
Dieterich,  Dr.  Farnell,  Miss  Harrison, 
Mr.  Cornford,  and  Professor  G.  G. 
Murray,  and  that  of  Hindu  Tragedy 
founded  upon  them  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Keith.'  Fortunate  are  the  classical 
scholars  whose  views  are  impugned. 
Though  they  occupy  the  forward 
trenches,  Professor  Ridgeway's  heavy 
artillery  directs  its  high-angle  fire  to 
their  rear.  We  of  the  supports  catch  it. 
In  the  interests  of  pure  fighting,  I 
could  almost  wish  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  Professor  Ridgeway  so  fully  as  I 
do.  As  it  is,  I  have  always  believed, 
and  have  said  repeatedly  in  print,  that 
animism  may  be  as  primitive  as  mana, 
or  as  Sir  James  Frazer's  '  magic,'  or  as 
anything  else  belonging  to  the  order  of 
magical  or  religious  facts.  After  all,  we 
have  good  reason  to  hold  that  Mousterian 
man  of  the  mid  -  pleistocene  period 
buried  his  dead  with  an  eye  to  their 
comfort  in  a  future  state.  Even  if  we 
put  down  his  date  at  a  beggarly  fifty 
thousand  years  ago,  and  do  not  postulate 
a  round  million  with  the  more  robust 
votaries  of  prehistorics,  that  would 
allow  a  veryfair  time  in  which  secondary 
developments  of  animism  might  occur, 
ere  ever  Thespis  took  to  his  waggon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  caves  of 
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the  Reindeer  Arc  afford  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  hunting-rites 
of  the  kind  that  figures  so  prominently 
in  The  Golden  Bough.  Whether  the 
animals  represented  at  Niaux  or  Tuc 
d'Audoubert  were  in  the  first  instance 
made  the  object  of  ceremonies,  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  because  they 
were  such  as  might  have  eaten  the 
human  dead,  as  according  to  Professor 
Ridgeway"s  theory  of  the  origin 
of  totemism,  is  not  known.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
herbivores.  At  any  rate,  however,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that,  say,  fifteen  thousand 
years'  ago,  ritual  observances  devoid  of 
any  anthropomorphic  element,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  concerns  the  accom- 
panying art-forms,  were  already  in 
vogiie.  The  alleged  '  parasitic  growth  ' 
had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  foster 
parasites  of  its  own — on  the  principle 
that  '  the  little  fieas  have  lesser  fieas 
.  .  .' —  before  Thespis  exploited  ritual 
in  the  interests  of  art. 

Now  I  have  no  call  to  defend  the 
theories  of  Sir  James  F'razer,  much  less 
to  support  any  of  those  explanations  of 
Greek  Tragedy  that  have  been  founded 
thereupon."  .\11  I  would  point  out  is 
that  the  fertility-rites  to  which  these  ex- 
planations refer  us  are  in  Sir  James 
Frazer's  sense  of  the  term  primarily 
'  magical.'  But  is  '  magic  '  in  this  sense 
any  less  primary  a  source  of  ritual  than 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  on  Professor 
Ridgeway's  own  showing  ?  Having  laid 
it  down 'that  the  essence  of  religion 
consists  in  '  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body 
and  the  worship  of  the  dead,'  he  goes 
on  to  declare  that  '  Religion  is  at  least 
as  early  a  stage  as  Magic,  and  certainly 
is  not  later.'  So  it  would  seem  that 
fertility-rites  in  so  far  as  they  embody 
'  magic  '  may  be  as  primary  as  animism 
after  all.  By  this  all  too  generous  con- 
cession Professor  Ridgeway  appears  to 
me  to  give  away  his  whole  case.  For 
the  rest,  his  ingenious  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  priest  of  Nemi  does  not 
greatly  affect  the  general  question  of 
the  validity  of  '  fertility-magic '  as  a 
principle  of  explanation,  either  abso- 
lutely or  even  in  an  ad  homincm  way; 
since  Sir  James  Frazer  at  the  end  of  the 
third  edition  of  The  Golden  Bough  in- 


forms the  startled  reader  that  the  priest 
of  Nemi,  having  served  his  turn  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  facts,  may  now  him- 
self go  hang. 

And  now  for  inana.  '  The  term  mana 
.  .  .  ,'  writes  Professor  Ridgeway, '  has 
come  into  the  nomenclature  of  Com- 
parative Religion  from  Dr.  R.R.  Marett's 
essay  on  Pre-Animistic  Religion.  His 
statements  have  not  unreasonably  been 
taken  to  mean  that  there  was  a  pre- 
animistic  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
Religion,  though  he  now  disclaims  this 
interpretation,  yet  hardly  with  success.' 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  managed  to 
convey  a  false  impression  to  Professor 
Ridgeway,  and  still  more  sorry  that  he 
should  find  it  inconvenient  to  give  that 
false  impression  up.  My  view  has 
always  been  that  mana,  or  wonder- 
working power,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
rite  that  in  its  inception  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  animism,  but  is  in- 
spired by  some  other  notion,  as,  for 
instance,  by  what  Sir  James  Frazer 
would  call  '  magic,'  namely,  the  sympa- 
thetic principle.  Thus  a  Melanesian 
picks  up  a  stone  that  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  shaped  in  the  likeness  of  a 
3'am,  and  concludes  that  it  has  mana  for 
making  yams  grow.  I  believe  that  the 
wonder-working  power  is  suggested  in 
tlie  first  instance  simply  by  the  fact  that 
the  stone  is  so  wonderfully  like  a  yam. 
If  the  Melanesian,  as  apparently 
happens,  explains  the  eflicacy  of  his 
charm,  not  on  the  ground  that  '  like 
produces  like,'  but  on  the  ground  that 
the  stone  has  '  eaten  ghost,'  I  assume 
this  to  be  a  secondary  gloss  due  to  what 
Professor  Ridgeway  would  himself  call 
'  a  natural  extension '  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  The  sympathetic  principle,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  whether  reflec- 
tively grasped  or  not,  undoubtedly 
operates  as  a  motive,  I  regard  as  the 
primary  source  of  the  attribution  of 
mana  to  the  stone  and  to  the  fertility- 
rite  that  makes  use  of  the  stone  ;  and 
therefore  in  such  a  context  would  term 
the  underlying  notion  '  pre-animistic' 
Whether  animism  goes  back  in  time  as 
far  as,  or  even  further  than,  the  sympa- 
thetic principle  is  a  consideration  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  whether  in  a 
given  case  the  sympathetic  principle 
preceded    animism   as  a  formative    in- 
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fluence.  If  the  excavation  of  a  Roman 
villa  in  Britain  yielded  a  piece  of  pottery 
of  purely  Hntish  design  dating  from 
about  the  year  200  li.c,  one  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  '  pre- 
Roman  ';  and  a  critic  who  objected  that 
Rome  was  founded  in  753  b.c.  would  be 
wasting  ink. 

Again,  Professor  Ridgeway  attacks 
me  for  saying  that  primitive  thought 
in  regard  to  religion  is  relatively  '  un- 
differentiated.' He  calls  attention  to 
the  complex  nature — complex  for  us 
who  know  so  little  about  it — of  the 
social  organisation  of  the  .\ustralian 
aborigines.  He  adds  that  the  lower 
animals  '  have  in  their  own  limited 
spheres  a  power  of  differentiation  by 
sight,  sound,  and  smell  in  matters  vital 
to  them  utterly  unknown  to  civilised 
men,  though  found  in  some  degree  in 
such  races  as  the  Australians,  whose 
powers  in  tracking  men  and  animals  is 
[sic^  too  well  known  to  need  elabora- 
tion.' He  concludes:  'Dr.  Marett's 
hypothesis  is  therefore  refuted  by  well- 
established  facts.'  But  these  facts  are 
beside  the  point.  The  question  is 
whether  the  thought  is  differentiated, 
whether  the  principle  or  ground  of  dif- 
ferentiation is  not  merelj'  felt  but 
understood.  Plato  deems  the  dog  a 
philosopher,  but  the  most  philosophic 
of  dogs  never  tried  to  think  out  his  world 
■of  smells.  As  for  the  .Australian,  I  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  a  native  in  the  art 
of  throwing  the  boomerang,  and  it  was 
exactly  the  same  experience  as  being 
coached  in  golf  by  a  very  illiterate  Scotch 
caddie.  The  aboriginal  expert  obviously 
had  the  '  how  '  of  the  matter,  but  he  was 
quite  unable  to  impart  it  by  means  of  a 
'  why.'  But  I  fear  that  Professor  Ridge- 
way will  run  riot  among  such  psycho- 
logical niceties  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
5hop.  I  wonder,  however,  that,  con- 
sidermg  the  nature  of  his  own  special 
topic,  he  is  not  more  in  sympathy  with 
my  general  psychological  position,  which 
I  have  tried  to  put  in  a  phrase  by  say- 
ing that  the  typical  savage  dances  out 
his  religion  rather  than  thinks  it  out. 
Moreover.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  ad- 
mission, if  it  be  of  any  use  to  him.  I 
certainly  regard  iiiaiui  as  a  vague  notion, 
-•nc  it=tands  forwonder-workingpoucr 
as  displayed   indiscriminately  by  men, 
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things,  actions,  and  conditions,  without 
niakmg  it  clear  whether  the  power  is 
good  or  bad,  personal  or  impersonal, 
mediated  or  automatic.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  hold  that  there  are  primitive 
ways  of  conceiving  'soul' — \\'undt  has 
dealt  at  length  with  some  of  them — 
that  are  just  as  vague,  and  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  argument  from  vagueness 
goes,  may  be  just  as  primitive. 

So  much  for  Professor  Ridgeway's 
attack  on  inuna,  unless  it  be  that  it 
likewise  comes  within  the  sweep  of  the 
comprehensive  judgment  that  forms  his 
peroration.  Having  exploded  the  first 
principles  of  the  anthropologists,  in- 
cluding mine,  and  denounced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  origin  of  Greek  and  Hindu 
Tragedy  founded  upon  them,  he  prophe- 
sies as  follows :  '  And  no  less  futile  will  be 
any  other  theories  of  their  origin  which 
hereafter  may  be  built  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  Man  starts  from  the  Abstract 
and  only  later  proceeds  to  the  Concrete.' 
'  Concrete,'  by  the  wa\-,  is  about  the 
last  epithet  one  v.'ould  have  thought  of 
applying  to  a  ghost.  Professor  Ridge- 
way appears  to  mean,  however,  that  a 
living  man  who  b}'  his  concrete  be- 
haviour acquires  a  reputation  for  mana 
will  tend  to  be  worshipped  not  only  in 
life  but  also  after  death.  Quite  so.  But 
things  may  similarly  by  their  concrete 
behaviour  acquire  a  reputation  for  mana. 
The  Masai,  for  instance,  prays  to  his 
medicine-man  and  to  'the  Rain  '  (Engai) 
together,  the  balance  of  respect,  if  any, 
going  to  the  Rain.  Is  '  the  Rain '  an 
abstraction  ?  If  so,  it  is  one  that  is 
hypostatised  in  the  ne.xt  shower  that 
falls  after  the  praj-er  for  rain.  So 
Calverley  wrote  an  ode  to  the  abstrac- 
tion '  Tobacco,'  yet  was  careful  to 
indicate  the  way  of  hypostatisation : 

.Smith,  take  a  fresli  cigar  '. 
Jones,  the  tobacco-jar  ! 

Here's  to  thee,  Bacon  I 

I  cannot  agree,  therefore,  that  Professor 
Ridgeway  has  disposed  once  for  all  of 
John  Barleycorn  by  pronouncing  him 
abstract.  The  '  Eniautos  Daimon  '  is 
in  another  class — a  class  by  himself.  I 
grant  that  he  is  something  of  a  philo- 
sopiienie,and  smacks  more  of  Cambridge 
than  of  .Vthens. 

I  have  come  to  the  cv.d  of  my  space, 
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if  not  to  the  end  of  possible  adversaria. 
One  has  naturally  answered  criticism 
with  criticism.  Professor  Ridgcway  is 
a  '  bonnv  fijrhter,'  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
exchange  blows  with  him.  But  I  .should 
like,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  say  how 
much  antiiropologists  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  a  book  of  this  sort.  The 
cult  of  the  dead  is  a  subject  that  hitherto 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  If,  as  it  would 
seem,  Sir  James  Frazer  is  about  to  com 
pose  another  ma'^iw.m  opiix  on  this  \'ery 
topic,  so  much  the  better.  In  the  mean- 
time, since  there  exists  this  aching  void 
in  our  anthropological  literature,  classi- 
cal scholars,  who  naturally  look  to  the 
anthropologists  to  provide  a  conspectus 
of  the  facts,  are  almost  bound  to  get 
the  values  wrong.  Professor  Ridge- 
\\a\'"s  '  euhemerism  '  will  help  to  makv; 


us  realise  that  Man  is  worshipful  at  least 
as  much  as  Nature.  But,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  he  simplifies  too  much,  and  con- 
sequenth"  exaggerates.  He  offers  us  a 
'  key  to  all  mythologies,'  and  we  need  a 
whole  bunch  of  such  keys.  Besides,  he 
boasts  to  have  '  proved  to  the  full  for 
the  whole  world  '  a  theory  resting  on 
an  induction  that,  if  fairly  searching  as 
regards  Asia,  is  miserably  inadequate  in 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  primitive  world. 
Four  pages  for  Australia  will  hardly 
satisfy  the  anthropologists,  nor  would 
forty  pages.  So  his  book,  like  any 
other  scientific  book,  marks  a  fresh 
beginnin';  rather  than  an  end  ;  but  at 
least  we  may  say  of  it,  '  Many  will  pass 
through,  and  science  will  be  increased.' 

R.  R.  M.\RETT. 
r:x-e/er  College,  nxford. 
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Archaeological  Excavation.  I>y  J.  P. 
Dkoop,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  Pp.  xi  +  80, 
with  eight  diagrammatic  figures  in 
text.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press,  1 915.     43  net. 

Mr.  DivOOp"s  archaeological  reputation 
stands  so  high  that  this  little  book 
should,  even  at  the  present  time,  be 
widely  read.  It  has  been  written  '  chiefly 
with  the  idea  of  entertaining  the  many 
who  by  their  interest  and  subscriptions 
have  helped  in  the  work  of  recovering 
the  past.'  At  first  sight  such  a  state- 
ment might  seem  adequately  to  describe 
the  scope  of  this  essay.  But  reperusal 
will,  I  think,  convince  most  readers  that 
its  value  is  far  wider.  It  is,  indeed, 
surprising  that  in  so  small  a  space  the 
author  should  have  been  able  to  include 
so  much  really  valuable  information. 
Mr.  Droop  acknowledges  that  his  ex- 
l)ericnce  of  excavation  is  mainl\-  confined 
to  classical  sites:  it  is  to  this  limitation 
of  scope  that  the  only  considerable 
defect  of  this  book  is  due.  .After 
excavation  in  classical  lands  and,  per- 
haps, in  Egypt,  most  attention  in  this 
country  is  paid  to  the  discovery  of 
Roman  remains,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
v\ish  that  Mr.  Droop  had  invited  one  of 
the  staff  who  have  worked  at  Corbridge 


or  W'roxeter  to  contribute  some  pages 
on  the  method  of  working  a  Roman 
site.  This  is  not  to  challenge  the 
author's  claim  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  archaeological  work  do  not 
vary  with  locality;  but  local  conditions 
must  and  do  alter  considerably  the 
application  of  these  principles.  For 
example,  Mr.  Droop  (p.  22)  utterly  con- 
demns the  method  of  trenching  as  a 
method  of  discovery.  Yet  on  Romano- 
British  sites  this  is  the  only  safe  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  given  space  is 
'dead-ground'  or  contains  buildings, 
wells  and  rubbish  pits.  At  Caerwent 
it  was  the  practice  to  cut  such  explora- 
tion trenches  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  at  intervals  of  9  feet,  running 
diagonally  to  the  known  alignment  of 
the  houses  of  the  city.  No  buildings 
and  very  few  pits  or  wells  can  have 
escaped  such  search. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  is  one  which 
the  untrained  or  half-trained  amateur 
will  do  well  to  study  carefully  and  which 
the  professed  digger  will  read  with 
interest.  The  most  valuable  section  in 
the  book  is  without  doubt  that  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  stratification.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  a 
stratified  site  that  the  arch.ieologist  is 
differentiated  from  the  dilettante  hunter 
for  antiques.     The  archaeologist's  busi- 
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ness  is  primarily  to  build  ii()  the  history 
of  his  site  and  so,  indirectly,  the  history 
of  the  country  i:i  which  that  site  lies: 
if  he  turns  up  good  '  loot '  in  the  process, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  objects  must  never  make 
him  overlook  the  contribution  such 
things  may  make  towards  material  his- 
tory. Equally  true  is  it  (as  Mr.  Droop 
points  out)  that  objects  of  slight  value 
must  not  be  overlooked  :  here  in  Eng- 
land, thanks  to  Mr.  Busho-Fo.x,  we  are 
learning  that  even  the  commonest  Ro- 
man potter}-  is  often  valuable  dating 
material. 

.Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Droop 
very  rightly  insists  is  the  obligation  to 
go  down  to  virgin-soil.  Tliis  duty  was 
overlooked  by  nearly  all  early  excavators, 
and  even  (I  am  informed)  in  one  im- 
portant '  dig '  of  recent  times  in  England. 
To  neglect  to  do  this  may  mean  that 
the  whole  early  history  of  a  site  is  left 
unread.  As  an  e.\ample  I  would  cite 
the  Roman  \'illa  at  Northleigh.  The 
excavators  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turj'  cleared  down  to  the  floor  levels  of 
the  '  villa '  and  there  stopped  :  in  the 
recent  e.xcavations  carried  out  by  Pro- 
fessor HaverHeld  it  v.as ascertained  that 
the  foundations  of  an  earlier  building 
underlay  the  floors  of  the  later  '  villa,' 
and  so  the  history  of  the  site  can  now  be 
carried  back,  from  the  era  of  the  Con- 
stantine  dynasty  to,  perhaps,  the  second 
centur)-  .\.d. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Droop's 
pica  against  deception  in  restoration 
(pp.  54-55)  will  carry  weight.  With 
the    lanatic   who   dislikes   any   sort  of 


restoration  of  buildings  or  objects  no 
one  of  account  an\'  lunger  sympathises, 
but  the  '  faker'  should  be  anathema  in 
as  much  as  he  is  falsifying  historical  or 
artistic  material.  It  is  useless  to  urge 
that  in  some  cases  the  restoration  is 
certain :  Thorwaldsen  did  irreparable 
mischief  to  the  Aeginetan  marbles,  yet 
probably  he  regarded  his  restorations 
as,  at  least,  highly  probable.  The 
best  plan  in  restoring  an  object  ar 
a  statue  is  to  make  the  restored  por- 
tion easil}' distinguishable  but  not  offen- 
sively so.  Thus  a  piece  of  pottery 
may  be  restored  in  plaster  coloured  to 
resemble  the  original,  but  without  re- 
production of  the  ornamentation  ;  or 
the  gaps  in  a  fresco  may  be  filled  in 
either  in  some  neutral  tint  or  by  sketch- 
ing on  in  oiitline  the  missing  parts  of  the 
design.  Such  methods  deceive  no  one, 
but — as  Mr.  Droop  sa\-s — they  help  the 
imagination. 

In  conclusion,  while  heartily  welcom- 
ing this  book,  I  would  venture  to  assure 
Mr.  Droop  that  the  account  of  the 
photographic  activities  of  the  expedition 
referred  to  on  p.  50  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. To  photograph  aimlessly  and 
mechanically  would  indeed  be  absurd, 
but  the  practice  of  the  expedition  in 
question  is  to  photograph  adequately 
and  without  stint  in  cases  where  the 
photograph  will  be  a  valuable  record — 
as  for  example  to  show  the  relation 
between  (let  us  say)  three  layers  of 
occupation. 

HfGH    G.    EVELV.N    WhITK. 
,\'«.   13  Camp,  Codford. 


EARLY  ZOROASTRIAMSM. 


Early  Zoroastrianisin.  By  J.\mes  Hope 
MouLTON.  Hibbert  Lectures  for 
1912.  Williams  and  Norgate.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Early  Relif^ioiis  Poetry  of  Persia.  By 
J.  H.  MouLTON.  Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Eheu,  FiT..\CEs  I  This  book  is  full  of 
ghosts.  Like  Odysseus  standing  by 
the   trench,  I   think  I  see  once  again 


that  homely  room  where  our  master, 
E.  B.  Cowell,  greater  in  spirit  even  than 
he  v.as  in  learning,  gave  of  his  abundant 
stores  to  a  small  group  of  young 
disciples,  of  whom  Dr.  Moulton  was  one. 
If  he  can  look  down  upon  us  from 
his  serene  abode,  he  will  know  that  the 
seed  he  planted  has  once  more  borne 
fruit. 

This     particular     fruit     was     much 
needed.     Few  are  the  workers  in  this 
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field,  and  it  so  happens  that  not  all  of 
them  have  been  conspicuous  for  judg- 
ment. One  could  never  be  sure  that  the 
author  of  a  theory  would  hold  it  until 
the  next  issue  of  the  Oriental  journals, 
and  the  Avesta  offered  good  opportuni- 
ties for  the  favourite  Teutonic  feat  of 
building  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex. 
Darmsteter's  paradox  is  perhaps  an  ex- 
treme example,  dealing  as  it  did  with 
principles  while  most  scholars  were 
debating  details.  But  the  labours  of 
thirty  years  have  done  much  to  clear  the 
rubbish  away  ;  England  and  America 
have  co-operated  in  the  work,  and  Dr. 
Moulton's  sober  judgment  has  set  before 
us  a  good  summary  of  results.  One 
thing  we  might  have  wished  to  be  other- 
wise; there  is  too  much  allusion  in 
some  parts  of  this  book,  for  those  who 
do  not  carry  in  mind  all  points  of  doubt 
and  controversy.  But  the  subject  is 
complex,  points  of  doubt  are  many,  and 
the  patient  student  can  always  find 
what  he  wants  in  the  end. 

Dr.  Moulton's  task  has  been  to  dis- 
entangle the  real  Zoroaster  and  his 
doctrines  from  later  accretions.  He 
does  succeed  in  presenting  a  human 
figure,  a  reformer  and  preacher,  no 
mystic,  no  magician,  nor  a  materialist 
such  as  the  superficial  reader  sometimes 
thinks  he  sees.  Zarathrustra  was  a  real 
person,  '  already  ancient  when  the 
Greeks  first  heard  his  name,'  who 
preached  a  reformed  religion  in  Bactria. 
The  Gathas,  which  embody  his  doctrine, 
are  written  in  a  language  which  was 
once  spoken,  according  to  the  author  in 
Saistan.  The  notion  that  the  language 
was  invented  by  late  archaists  is  easily 
disproved,  and  Prof.  Moulton  does  it. 
The  Reformer  found  a  tribal  god, 
Ahura  Mazda,  worshipped  ;  and  of  him 
he  made  an  only  god,  having  conceived 
the  idea  of  monotheism.  His  concep- 
tion was  spiritual  in  essence,  and  any 
physical  traits  that  may  be  alluded  to 
here  and  there  are  survivals  of  the 
popular  conception.  God  created  all 
things,  he  knows  all  things,  even  the 
future  ;  his  sovereignity  is  supreme,  but 
limited  by  the  activities  of  the  Evil 
Spirit.  Later  doctrine  regarded  these 
Good  and  Evil  Spirits  as  twins,  and  one 
Gatha  (quoted  on  p.  132)  uses  language 
which   suggests  the    same  idea  ;  but  it 


maybe  metaphorical  language,  implying 
that  good  and  evil  were  co-eternal  in 
the  past,  although  the  good  is  to  destroy 
the  evil  in  the  end.  A  chance  epithet, 
once  applied  to  the  Evil  Spirit  in  the 
Gathas,  later  came  to  be  his  name,  but 
Zarathrustra  gave  him  no  name.  He 
identifies  Evil  with  the  Lie,  not  the  only 
remarkable  parallel  to  Christian 
doctrine.  The  Good  Spirit  whom  he 
preached  was  not  delighted  with  incense 
or  sacrifice,  but  with  a  good  life  in  his 
worshippers:  truth,  'right  belief,  right 
speccii,  and  right  action,'  these  were  his 
delight.  In  the  doctrine  there  is  neither 
m\'sticism  nor  asceticism. 

In  the  later  documents  a  great  change 
is  seen.  Not  only  is  there  a  return  to 
Iranian  polytheism,  but  there  is  some- 
thing new.'  The  Magi,  which  Prof. 
Moulton  takes  to  be  a  contemptuous 
epithet  for  a  formidable  tribe,  when  con- 
quered, captured  the  Zoroastrian  re- 
ligion, and  grafted  upon  it  their  own 
ritual  and  doctrine.  The  chapter  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Magi  is  dis- 
cussed is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book;  it 
contains  an  original  investigation  of  a 
very  difficult  subject.  They  madeZoroas- 
trianism  into  a  mechanical  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 
questions  which  come  under  considera- 
tion :  not  only  are  they  many  and  com- 
plex, but  most  of  them  are  outside  the 
scope  of  this  Review.  The  book  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  the  Christian 
theologian,  whether  for  comparison,  or 
the  problem  of  origins,  or  for  direct 
illustration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in 
particular,  the  book  of  Tobit  is  Median 
in  its  atmosphere,  while  passages  in 
Ezekiel  and  Micah,  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  illustrated.  But  it 
touches  classical  study  in  several  points. 
Herodotus  is  one,  and  Prof.  Moulton  is 
warm  in  his  praise  of  the  value  of 
Herodotus's  evidence.  The  book  may 
be  called  in  many  parts  a  commentary 
on  Herodotus.  Another  is  Strabo  ;  and 
there  is  the  ingenious  theory  that  Virgil 
in  his  fourth  Eclogue  alludes  to  the  story 
that  Zarathrustra  laughed  when  he  was 
born  : 
incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem. 

An  Appendix  contains  the  documents 
on  which  the  study  of  early  Zoroastri- 
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anism  is  based :  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gathas;  Greek  texts  (translated)  from 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and 
Diogenes ;  and  excsirsus  on  foreign 
forms  of  Zoroastrian  names,  with  the 
Cappadocian  Calendar.  There  are  full 
indices. 

The  Early  Kclif^ious  Poetry  of  Persia 
is  a  little  book  of  170  pages,  in  which 
Prof.  Moulton  sets  forth  the  story  of 
the  Avesta  in  a  popular  form.  In  some 
parts  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  the 
larger  work,  but  the  subject  is  of  course 


treated  in  a  different  manner,  in  wide 
outline;  and  it  contains  much  which  in 
the  larger  work  is  assumed  as  known. 
Thus  there  is  a  general  description  of 
the  Avesta,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Gathas,  with  specimens.  The  lant,'uage 
is  also  treated,  and  its  relation  to  Vedic 
Sanskrit,  so  as  to  make  the  matter 
clear  to  the  reader  who  knows  neither. 
It  is  an  admirable  book,  clearly  written 
and  attractive,  and  it  fills  a  place  which 
has  hitherto  been  empty  in  English. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


XENOPHON. 


Xeiwphoii  :  Cyropacdia,  with  an  English 
translation  by  Walter  Mii.leu. 
Loeb  Classical  Library.  Heinemann. 
2  vols.     5s.  each. 

.\  COPY  of  the  Cyropaedia,  merely  the 
text,  must  have  been  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  impedimenta  of  Afri- 
canus  or  Quintus  Cicero.  We  now 
are  in  far  happier  case,  and  can  carry 
in  our  pockets  one,  or  even  both,  of 
Mr.  Miller's  pleasant  little  volumes,  en- 
riched, but  not  encumbered,  with 
variorum  text  and  a  readable  transla- 
tion. Mr.  Miller  sticks  close  to  the 
original.  He  is  never,  as  Mr.  Dakyns 
was  apt  to  be,  so  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  as  to  indulge  in  little 
flourishes  of  his  own.  But  he  is 
master  of  a  style  that  neither  soars 
above  nor  sinks  below  the  plain  elo- 
quence of  the  original. 

There  is  indeed  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  version,  which  is  just  a  fair 
presentment  of  Xenophon.  Many  will 
wish  that  Pliilemon  Holland's  transla- 
tion had  been  used  for  the  Loeb  Scries. 
Where  it  docs  not  correspond  with  a 
modern  text,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  add  a  footnote;  and  I  had  thought 
that  '  the  translator  general '  had  settled 
once  for  all  with  the  Cyropaedia,  nor 
ever  regretted  that  Mr.  Dakyns  was 
unable  to  complete  his  task.  I  will 
place  in  contrast  the  new  and  the  old 
translation  of  a  few  lines  from  the 
Story  of  Panthea,  with  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  new,  which,  judged  by  itself, 
is  as  good  as  can  be  wanted. 


Holland  :  '  Now  when  Cyrus  was 
come,  and  saw  the  woman  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  the  dead  corps  there 
lying,  he  wept  for  very  luth  of  this 
hard  fortune,  and  said  withall,  O 
valiant  and  faithful  heart  :  alas  the 
while:  and  hast  thou  left  us  and  gone 
thy  waies  ?  With  that  he  tookc  him 
by  the  right  hand  :  and  loe,  the  dead 
man's  hand  followed  him  :  for  cut  off  it 
had  beene  by  Aegvptians  and  dissevered 
from  the  body  with  an  arming  sword  : 
which  when  he  saw  he  grieved  so  much 
the  more.  The  Lady  also,  setting  up  a 
piteous  cry,  and  taking  the  iiand  from 
Cyrus  kissed  it,  and  fitted  it  againe  as 
well  as  she  could  in  the  right  place; 
saying  also.  The  rest  of  his  body, 
O  Cyrus,  is  in  the  like  case.  But, 
what  should  you  sec  and  view  the 
same?  .  .  .  For  I,  foolish  and  silly 
woman  that  I  was,  used  many  words  to 
encourage  him  so  to  carry  himself  as 
might  beseeme  your  friend  and  one 
worthy  of  men's  commendation  :  .  .  . 
Therefore  he  verily  for  his  part  hath 
had  a  noble  and  ren.iwned  deuth, 
whereas  I  who  exhorted  him  thereto 
sit  here  alive.  When  Cyrus  had  con- 
tinued a  good  while  silent  and  weeping 
still,  at  length  he  spake  and  said.  This 
Knight,  Madame,  hath  made  an  excel- 
lent end.     F'or  he  died  with  victory." 

Miller :  '  And  when  he  saw  the  lady 
sitting  up  on  the  ground  and  the  corpse 
lying  there,  he  wept  over  his  loss  and 
said:  "Alas,  O  brave  and  faithful  soul, 
hast  thou  then  gone  and  left  us  ?"  And 
with   the  words  he  clasped  his    hand, 
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and  the  dead  man's  hand  came  awaj'  in 
his  grasp ;  for  the  wrist  had  been 
severed  by  a  sabre  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian.  And  Cyrus  was  still  more 
deeply  moved  at  seeing  this ;  and  the 
wife  wept  aloud  ;  but  taking  the  hand 
from  Cyrus,  she  kissed  it  and  fitted  it 
on  again  as  best  she  could  and  said : 
"The  rest  of  his  limbs  also  you  will 
find  in  the  same  condition,  Cyrus;  but 
why  should  you  see  it  ?  .  .  .  For  it 
was  I  that,  in  my  folly,  urged  him  to  do 
his  best  to  show  himself  a  worthy 
friend  to  }'0u.  .  .  .  And  so,"  she  said, 
"he  has  indeed  died  a  blameless  death, 
while  1  who  urged  him  to  it  sit  here 
alive."  For  some  time  Cyrus  wept  in 
silence  and  then  he  paid  aloud  :  "  Well, 
lady,  he  indeed  has  met  the  fairest  of 
ends,  for  he  has  died  in  the  very  hour 
of  victory."  ' 

Well  is  it  that  Mr.  Miller  comes  out 
no  worse  from  the  ordeal  of  such  a 
comparison.  Of  course  we  sadly  miss 
the  flavour  of  the  old,  and  hardly  feel 
compensated  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
modern.  I  judge  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  small  indications  that  Mr. 
Miller  has  diligently  studied  the  com- 
mentators. I  should  like  to  break  a 
lance  with  him  over  the  rendering  of 
some  of  those  moral  terms  that  Xeno- 
phon  delights  in.  But  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  one  example — a  group  of 
words  that  belong  specially  to  Xeno- 
phon,  and  which,  with  help  of  Sturz,  I 
have  lately  gone  through — pahovp'yia 
and  its  relatives. 

The  renderings  given  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  different  passage  are  '  idleness ' 
(VII.  5.  74  and  75),  'self-indulgence' 
(I.  6.  «),  'to  be  mdifferent '  (II.  I.  25), 


'to   conduct   himself  ill'   (VIII.  4.  5). 
At  I.  6.  34  it  is  not  clear  exactly  what 
he   assigns   to   the    substantive.      The 
words    are    ua    /j,i]    7rpo<;    ttjv    la)^vpav 
eTridvfiiav   avroh  pqSiovpylai;  TVpoayevo- 
fj.ein]<;  d/MeTp(o<;  avrf)  •■.  p'ovTO  oi  veoc :   and 
Mr.    Miller    renders      lest    in    case    lax 
discipline   should   give   a   free   rein   to 
their  passions  the  young  might  indulge 
them  to  excess.'     Dindorf  renders  here 
'  facilitas    faciendi    orta    ex    disciplina,' 
Hutchinson    '  audacia,'    Lenklau   '  kvi- 
tas.'     This  is  the  passage  to  which  the 
statement  found  in  Suidas  and  others 
that    Xenophon     used     pahiovpyla     as 
equivalent  to  evKo\!a  is  rightly  held  to 
apply.     The  statement  is  true  enough. 
But    Hesychius,    etc. — or    rather    him 
from    whom     they    derived — did     not 
mean   'ease'   in    the   sense    of   'ready 
opportunity,'  facilitas.     They — or  he — 
meant  '  a  readiness  to  do  what  is  wrong.' 
Hence   Hesychius'   paBia)<; -^  evKoXwi — 
i.e.  as  in  Sophocles'  pahiia  Kadv,3ptcrav, 
the    only   use  of  the   word   that   could 
prompt  a  gloss.     If,  then,   Mr.   Miller 
means  by  '  lax  discipline  '  laxity  on  the 
part   of  the   boys,  he  is   right.     If  he 
attributes  the  evxoXia  to  the  elders,  as 
the  rendering  suggests,  h?  is  certainly 
wrong.     There  is  no  reason   for  sepa- 
rating  this   passage  from    the    others. 
The    only    meanings    of   paBiovpyta   in 
Xenophon     are    '  idleness,'    the    '  self- 
indulgence  '  that  comes  of  idleness,  and 
'misconduct'  or  'a  propensity  to  mis- 
conduct.'     Lenklau's   Icviias    therefore 
was  nearest  the  mark. 

E.  C.  Marchant. 

'  So  in  paSluis  TToie'i,  the  first  gloss  on 
.ouSioupyel  in  Hesychius,  we  must  see  a  refer- 
ence to  im/fioru/  conduct  in  poSi'wf. 


SUETONIUS. 


Si!eto?iius.  With  an  English  Translation 
by  J.  C.  ROLFE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
2  vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxii-1- 1-500; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1-556.  Frontispiece.  (The 
Loeb  Classical  Library.)  London : 
W.  Heincmann ;  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1914.      Ss.  each. 

In   these  tv.-o   volumes   Professor    Rolfe 
has  edited  and  translated  The  Tzuclve 


Caesars,  and  from  The  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men  the  extant  portions  On  Gram- 
vmrians.  On  Rhetoricians,  with  the  Lives 
of  six  poets  accepted  by  the  editor 
(Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  TibuUus,  Per- 
bius,  and  Liican),  one  historian  (the 
elder  Pliny),  and  one  orator  (^Passienus 
Crispus).  Suitable  introductions  deal 
with  the  life  and  works  of  Suetonius  and 
the  MSS. ;  there  is  a  useful  bibliography  ; 
and  the  brief  notes  subjoined  to  the  text 
sensibly    elucidate    the    right    sort    cf 
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Eoints  for  readers  of  tlie  Loeb  Classical 
ibrary.  The  frontispiece  represents  a 
cameo  of  Tiberius  with  oak-wreath ;  the 
first  volume  ends  with  a  'stemma'  of 
the  Julio-Claudian  family ;  while  the 
second  volume  contains  an  index  mainly 
of  proper  names.  It  is  commendable 
that  the  remnants  of  The  JAvcs  of  Illus- 
trious Men  should  have  been  added  and 
to  some  extent  discussed ;  although  it 
seems  strange  that,  in  the  general  sketch 
of  die  author's  works,  when  recording 
the  use  made  of  Suetonius  by  later 
writers  (p.  xiii),  the  editor  does  not  men- 
tion that  he  w^as  a  source  for  Jerome's 
amplification  of  the  chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius.  With  some  disad\antage,  at 
least  to  the  ordinary  reader,  this  is  re- 
served for  mention  in  the  special  pre- 
fatory note  to  the  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men  in  the  second  volume. 

Of  the  MSS.  a  straightforward  ac- 
count is  given,  and  broadly  Ihm's  text 
of  1907  is  accepted  for  TJie  Lives  of  I  lie 
Caesars.  The  editor's  position  in  this 
relation  can  be  summed  up  in  his  re- 
mark:  'the  text  may  be  regarded  z% 
practically  settled,  at  least  until  the  in- 
dependent value  of  the  fifteenth-century 
codices  has  been  demonstrated.'  A  re- 
ference is  judiciously  made  to  the  views 
put  forward  in  Harvard  Studies  ifi 
Class.  Phil,  by  Messrs.  C.  L.  Smith  and 
A.  A.  Howard  regarding  the  later  AISS. ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  Ihm's  estimate  of  the  MSS.  of  The 
Caesars  may  have  to  be  modified  in  the 
light  of  investigations  made  by  Profes- 
sor Howard  of  Harvard,  as  I  gathered 
%vhen  I  had  the  privilege  of  rendering 
him  some  little  assistance  in  his  exam- 
ination of  the  Codex  Dunehnensis. 
Professor  Rolfe  inserts  brief,  but  for  his 
purpose  adequate,  textual  notes  to  re- 
cord certain  conjectures  and  variant 
readings. 

It  is  mainly  as  a  translation  that  Pro- 
fessor Rolfe's  work  is  to  be  estimated. 
Rivalry  with  Philemon  Holland  is  dis- 
claimed ;  and  nothing  like  his  distinc- 
tion of  style  is  achieved,  or  perhaps 
should  be  aimed  at ;  for  there  is  point  in 
the  old  epigram  : 

Philemon  with  's  Translations  docth  so  fille 

us; 
Ho  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Trantjuillus  I 

It  was  wiser,  therefore,  to  produce  a  new 
translation,  and  'let  Suetonius  be  Tran- 


quillus';  because  not  only  is  Holland  at 
times  inaccurate,  but  his  Elizabethan 
pomp  and  quaintness  arc  almost  loo 
distracting  to  convey  the  plain  matter- 
of-fact  tone  of  most  that  is  in  Suetonius, 
and  his  very  English  at  times  stand.s  in 
need  of  interpretation  for  the  twentieth- 
century  reader.  Professor  Rolfe  calls 
Suetonius'  Latin  style  'business-like,' 
and  this  fairly  characterises  his  English 
rendering,  which  in  the  mass  is  a  success- 
ful one — notably  so  in  some  of  those  few 
greater  passages  where  Suetonius  has 
allowed  himself  space.  For  example, 
the  whole  incident  of  Caesar  at  the  Rubi- 
con is  tastefully  and  naturally  trans- 
lated. Usually  the  hexameters  and 
elegiacs  quoted  are  turned  into  corre- 
sponding English  hexameters  and 
elegiacs — some  with  quite  good  effect, 
while  others  to  my  mind  would  have 
been  better  converted  into  different 
metres.  The  translation  does  not  lack 
the  qualities  of  vigour  and  lightness  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  readable; 
but  it  is  disappointing  that  the  editor 
of  a  classic  should  suffer  from  defective 
proof-reading,  inaccuracies  in  transla- 
tion, and  neglect  of  sound  English. 

That  these  blemishes  may  be  elimin- 
ated in  a  new  edition,  it  may  be  well  to 
append  a  selection.  Some  are  obvious 
misprints :  e.g.  in  vol.  I.  p.  5,  '  Nico- 
demes'  for  'Nicomedes';  p.  28,  'opor- 
tunitate';  p.  33,  '  Cervennes ' ;  p.  205, 
'  sphynx ' ;  p.  302,  '  Roman '  for 
'  Romam  ' ;  p.  337,  '  unassumming ' ;  p. 
419,  'Julia'  for  '  Junia';  in  vol.  II.  p.  65, 
'  in  particularly ' ;  p.  391, '  poety  ' ;  p.  392, 
'  manuscipts  ' ;  p.  417,  'Epicadius'  for 
'Epicadus'  of  the  Latin  text,  thougf, 
Epicadius  is  retained  in  the  indci , 
p.  451,  'Tibulus.'  In  II.  p.  470,  Ik 
honore  should  be  in  honorem;  and  on 
p.  474  '  efflagilaret '  is  an  inexplicable 
subjunctive:  is  it  meant  for  efflagitaral, 
or  efflagitabal,  which  is  the  reading  in 
Nettleship's  Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil:' 
Sometimes  there  is  inconsistency  in 
spelling :  e.g.  I.  p.  64,  incohatam,  but 
IT.  p.  470,  inchoasset  and  inchoavit;  II. 
p.  266,  ianlacula  in  text,  but  ientaculum 
in  note;  II.  p.  466  egloga,  p.  480  cglogas, 
but  p.  488  eclogavt;  II.  p.  462  sylvae, 
but  on  pp.  412-413  silva;  pp.  496-7, 
Agalhurni  in  Latin,  Agat/iernus  in 
English.  Sometimes  the  inconsistency 
is  in  '.he  matter,  which  is  more  serious : 
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e.g.  II.  p.  495,  the  marginal  notes  give 
34  A.D.  and  62  A.D.  as  the  dates  of 
Persius'  birth  and  death  respectively ; 
yet,  three  pages  later,  in  the  Latin  text 
the  editor  leaves  unchallenged  decessit 
.  .  .  anno  aetatis  xx.v. 

On  questions  of  the  right  translation 
for  certain  words  or  phrases  there  is 
room  for  difterence  of  opinion ;  and  a 
few  cases  may  be  cited  where  I  should 
differ  from  Professor  Rolfe.  The  ren- 
dering of  cuius  gentis  familia  est  nostra 
(I.  p.  9)  as  '  the  family  of  which  ours  is  a 
branch'  constitutes  perhaps  an  inadvis- 
able identification  of  gens  and  jamilia. 
Filionnu  .  .  .  naturaleni  (I.  p.  364) 
would  be  more  appropriately  '  his  own 
son'  than  'his  natural  son,'  which  usually 
bears  a  different  sense.  '  The  good 
people  of  Greece'  is  possibly  too  kindly 
a  phrase  for  Graeculis  (I.  p.  30S),  al- 
t4iough  one  need  not  import  the  mordant 
tone  of  Juvenal's  (Sraeculus  esuriens. 
'General  kissing'  does  not  properly  ex- 
press coluliana  oscula  (I.  p  .342^ ;  nor  is 
the  rendering  '  he  made  a  display  of  sim- 
plicity' for  iactator  civilitatis  (II.  p.  66) 
free  from  ambiguity.  At  II.  p.  471  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  propriety  of  '  tliough  ' 
in  'He  also  wrote  the  Aetna,  though 
its  authorship  is  disputed'  as  English 
for  scripsk  etiam  de  qua  ambigitur 
'  Aetnani';  and  at  II.  p.  485  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  'procured'  or  'obtained,' 
instead  of  'purchased'  {comfaravit),  in 
reference  to  the  securing  of  a  clerkship 
by  the  impecunious  Horace,  hi  aedil'i- 
tatc  (II.  p.  70)  is  left  untranslated.  Of 
the  bird-victims  for  Caligula-Vv-orship 
(I.  p.  437)  six  are  specified  in  the  Latin, 
but  only  five  in  the  English :  if  this 
arises  from  the  grouping  of  nuniidicae 
and  melcagrides  together  as  '  guinea- 
hens,'  a  note  to  that  effect  would  have 
been  informative. 

At  I.  p.  1 8  bid  no  post  is  translated 
'on  the  following  day';  and  at  I.  p.  58 
post  biduuvi  '  the  very  day  after.'  It  is 
difficult,  in  spite  of  Roman  habits  of  in- 
clusive reckoning,  to  believe  that  bidito 
post  is  the  sam.e  as  postridie.  Caesar 
has  biduo  post  and  postridie  in  adjoin- 
ing chapters  of  the  De  Bcllo  Gallico, 
I  47  and  48,  and  they  are  not  likely 
there  to  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Cicero  signifies  by  biduum 
the  full  space  of  two  days  in  uno  die 
longiorem  mensem  jaciunt  aut  biduo. 


There  are  other  cases  which  clearly 
are  mistakes.  Teutonis  in  the  ablative 
(I.  p.  14)  should  not  be  taken  from 
'  Teutones.'  Singula  inilia  dcnariorum 
(I.  p.  358)  is  misrepresented  as  '  a  hun- 
dred denarii  to  each.'  Necem  matris  ut 
jratrum  (I.  p.  420)  is  rendered  '  death  of 
his  mother  and  brother'  (singular);  and 
tlie  point  is  of  significance,  as  only  three 
chapters  on  Suetonms  has  matris 
jratrisquc  and  then  again  matris 
jratrumquc.  '  The  Green  Faction '  is 
given  correctly  for  prasinae  jactioni 
{Calig.  55,  I.  p.  48S);  but  unhappily  the 
rival  factio  Veneta  is  also  identified 
with  'the  Greens,'  II.  p.  257;  and  then 
en  p.  269  the  latter  is  called  '  the  Blue 
faction.'  This  is  sufficiently  disconcert- 
ing nowadays  ;  but  to  have  confused  '  the 
Blues'  with  'the  Greens'  at  certain 
[periods  of  imperial  Rome  might  have  cost 
a  man  his  life  (see  Vitell.  ch.  14).  De.xtro 
brnckio,  II.  p.  97,  is  rendered  '  on  his  left 
arm ' ;  nor  is  this  the  only  time  that 
dexter  is  mistranslated  ;  for  at  II.  p.  225 
in  dextcriose  latere  is  said  to  be  '  on  the 
left  side.'  Supplevit  in  II.  p.  417  means 
not  'supplied'  but  'completed';  and 
illud  mirum  admodum  fuerit,  II.  p.  222, 
docs  not  mean  '  it  zuas  very  surprising.' 

If  these  are  slips  in  Latin,  there  are 
even  more  in  English.  Without  being, 
if  one  may  adapt  Suetonius'  phrase, 
sernionis  Anglici  exactor  molestissimus, 
one  ought  to  demand  from  a  translator 
fair  respect  for  English  idiom  and  s}n- 
tax,  as  well  as  a  keen  sense  in  words. 
To  write,  as  in  II.  p.  410  of  a  word  being 
'  stricken  out '  is  to  use  archaic  English  ; 
to  say  that  Suetonius'  writings  '  may  be 
listed '  (I.  p.  xi)  is,  despite  Raleigh  and 
Dryden,  to  use  what  is  now  commercial 
English ;  to  tell  us  in  the  preface,  I.  p.  v, 
that  '  a  different  meaning  than  his  has 
been  adopted,'  or  to  say  'he  aims  to  be 
strictly  impartial,'  I.  p.  xviii,  or  to  trans- 
late scductum  'took  him  one  side,' 
II.  p.  225,  is  to  use  unidiomatic  Englis'n  : 
while  to  call  offerings  '  propitiary,' 
II.  p.  297,  is  to  use  what  is  not  English 
at  all. 

Several  .sentences  lack  clearness,  e.g. 
I.  p.  14,  footnote,  '  Of  these  one  was  se- 
lected by  lot  to  conduct  the  trial,  if  one 
were  necessary,  and  pass  sentence,' 
where  some  will  ask  whether  the  second 
'  one '  means  '  trial '  or  whether  it  bears 
the    same   meaningr   as    the    first    '  one.' 
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From  the  wording  '  he  allowed  the  en- 
voys of  the  Germans  to  sit  in  the 
orchestra,  led  by  their  naive  self-confi- 
dence,' II.  p.  53,  who  could  be  certain 
that  ■  led  '  means  '  as  he  was  influenced  ' 
(commotus)  ?  Again,  we  read  '  when 
one  of  these  had  been  handed  over  for 
execution,  just  as  he  was  paying  his 
morning  call,  and  at  once  rtWilleti,  as  all 
v.ere  praising  the  Emperor's  mercy, 
\'itellius  gave  orders  to  have  him  killed,' 
II.  p.  269:  fortunately  the  Latin  is  on 
the  opposite  page.  Is  it  too  much  to 
call  slip-shod  the  syntax  of  the  note  in 
II.  p.  238,  '  According  to  Suetonius  the 
arms  were  sent  from  the  praetorian 
camp  to  Ostia  to  fit  out  the  cohort,  and 
that  the  riot  started  in  the  praetorian 
camp '  ?  I  trust  it  is  not  hypercritical 
to  object  to  the  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  'regalia'  to  include  ornaments 
connected  with  triumphs  or  consuls ;  e.g. 
I.  p.  407 ;  II.  p.  49,  p.  203,  p.  287.  It  is, 
of  course,  notorious  that  the  decorations 
or  insignia  of  various  orders  and  cor- 
porations have  been  styled  by  this  re- 
sounding term,  but   if  its  employment 


was  pronounced  improper  as  long  ago 
as  in  Edmondson's  Complete  Body  of 
Heraldry  in  1780,  then  in  a  work  of 
Roman  associations  the  word  might 
reasonably  be  restricted  to  emblems  of 
royalty. 

At  II.  p.  239  '  a  great  storm  arose  and 
he  had  a  bad  fall'  is  irresistibly  sug- 
gestive of  Humpty-Dumpty,  and  at  11. 
p.  103  it  is  comically  alarming  to  take 
literally  the  sentence  '  all  kinds  of  pre- 
sents were  throzvn  to  the  people,  these 
included  a  thousand  birds  .  .  .  finally 
ships,  blocks  of  houses  and  farms.' 
Lastly,  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  trans- 
lator and  not  to  Suetonius,  if  we  find 
humour  in  '  Now  in  Nero's  last  year  the 
whole  grove  died  from  the  root  up,  as 
well  as  the  hens.'  This  odd  zeugma 
implying  that  the  hens  also  '  died  from 
the  root  up '  is  not  suggested  by  the 
Latin,  which  has  two  quite  solemn  verbs, 
silva  ovinis  exaridt  radicitus  et  quid- 
quid  ibi  gallinaruvi  erat  interiit. 

J.  Wight  Duff. 

ArtmiiTong  CoUcgc, 

Scwcastle-iipon-Tyne. 


ROMAN  CURSIVE  WRITING. 


Roman  Cursive  Wriiiii^^,  a  Dissertation 
presented  to  the  l-'aculty  of  Princeton 
University  in  Candidacy  for  the  Decree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     By   Henry 

B.\RTLETT    V.^VN   HOKSEN.       Med.  SvO. 


After  a  brief  survey  of  the  passages 
in  early  Latin  literature  which  refer  to 
'  the  use  of  wax  tablets,  and,  probably, 
of  cursive  writing,"  the  author  jiasses  in 
review  the  successive  specimens  of  that 


Pp.  26S  (with  numerous  facsimiles  of     kind  of  script.     The  first  century  of  our 


cursive  alphabets).  University  Press, 
Princeton  (London  :  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford,  Oxford  University  Press),  1915. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

This  dissertation  supplies  a  consecutive 
history  of  Roman  cursive  writing  from 
its  earliest  extant  examples  down  to 
the  time  of  its  development  into  the 
'  national  hands  '  and  the  Italian  nota- 
rial scripts.  The  work  \\as  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son of  Princeton:  it  has  been  continued 
under  the  influence  of  professorial 
teaching  in  Munich;  and  it  has  been 
completed  with  the  aid  of  photographs 
and  other  facsimiles  of  the  numerous 
documents  which  form  a  necessary  part 
of  the  evidence  here  submitted  to  a 
most  minute  and  elaborate  examination. 


era  is  represented  by  the  j^raffiti  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  and  by  the  wax 
tablets  of  the  Pompeian  banker,  Jncun- 
dus,  while  the  second  inchnles  the 
Dacian  tablets,  and  a  few  similar  docu- 
ments discovered  in  Egypt.  Some 
eighty  papyri  of  comparatively  recent 
discovery,  datmg  from  the  first  five 
centuries,  serve  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  early  graffiti  and  tablets  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  late  Ravenna  papyri 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. 

A  brief  history  of  the  early  study  of 
Roman  cursive  writing  by  Mabillon  and 
Maffei,  by  Toustain  and  Tassin,  and  by 
C.  T.  G.  Schonemann,  is  here  followed 
by  special  mention  of, the  publication  of 
the  Ravenna  documents  by  Gaetano 
Marmi  in  1805  ;  of  the  Dacian  tablets 
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by  Massmann  in  1840  and  by  Mommsen 
in  1873;  of  the  Pompeian  gmffiti  by 
Chr.  Wordsworth  in  1837,  by  Garrucci 
in  1S54,  and  Zar.fjemeister  in  1871; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  banking  tablets  of 
jucundus.  by  De  Petra  in  1876,  and 
Zangemcister  m  1S98.  The  earliest  of 
the  above  publications,  that  of  Marini, 
refers  to  the  documents  of  the  most 
recent  date,  which  were  preceded  in 
order  of  time  by  the  recently  discovered 
Egyptian  papyri.  The  author  sets  forth 
the  forms  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  are  found  in  the  Pom- 
peian graffiti,  in  early  leaden  tablets, 
in  Pompeian,  Dacian,  and  Egyptian 
wax  tablets,  and  in  more  than  120 
papyri  ranging  in  date  from  14  B.C.  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

He    subsequently    recapitulates    the 
history  of   each  letter  m   these   dated 
documents,  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  far  the  evidence  thus  collected  may 
be   applied  to  determining  the   age   of 
documents  which  bear  no  actual  date. 
The  dissertation  closes  with   (1)  a  list 
of  Greek /(f/)vr;,  which  have  Latin  letters 
in  thtk  subs'criptiuncs  alone;  (2)  a  biblio- 
graphy ;  and  (3)  a  list  of  abbreviations 
in    Latin    papyri,    considered    in    con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  abbrevia- 
tions   by    'suspension'    or    by    'con- 
traction,'   showing    that    the    first   of 
these  methods  was  characteristic  of  the 
first  four  centuries.     At  the  end  of  the 
volume  we  have  ten  plates  of  facsimiles 
of  cursive  alphabets,  which  are  supple- 
mentary   to    the    numerous    alphabets 
reproduced   in  the   body  of  the  work  ; 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
few  specimens  of  complete  documents, 
such    as   those  that  are   given    on    pp. 
314   to    329   of   Sir    Edward    Maunde 
Thompson's  Introduction    to   Greek   and 
Latin  Palacof;raphy  (191 2). 

The  dissertation,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elaborate  supplement  to 
a  subordinate  portion  of  the  important 
work  just  mentioned.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  of  the  most  minute  and 
laborious  character,  and  the  study  of 


the  original  documents  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  obviously  attended  with 
exceptional  difficulties.  This  may  be 
partly  inferred  from  two  suggestive 
notes  on  pp.  136  and  172  : 


'  Very  unfortunately  my  study  of  the  original 
documents  in  \'ienna  was  limited  to  a  brief 
visit  to  the  collections  on  a  snowy,  oaik  day; 
while,  in  Venice,  the  study  of  a  deed  of  gilt  at 
the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci  '  was  cut 
short  by  the  discovery  of  the  monk  in  charge 
that,  for  access  to  it,  a  special  pcrmcsso  was 
required,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  time 
failed.' 

In  the  bibliography  a  welcome  proof 
of  scholarly  candour  may  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  an  asterisk  to  distinguish 
titles  of  works  which  the  author  has 
not  actually  seen.     These  are  generally 
either  of  very  early  or  of  very  recent 
date,   the    main    ou'tlines    of   the    work 
having  been  completed  in  igio,  though 
the  date  of  publication  is  1915.    .\mong 
works  which  have  not  been  seen  is  Chr. 
Wordsworth's   Inscriptions   Pompcianac 
of   1837;    but  it   may    be    pointed    out 
that  this  is  reprinted   on   pp.  49;Si  of 
the  same  author's  '  Conjectural  Emen- 
dations .  .  .  with  other  papers  '  of  1883. 
Only   the   second   edition  of  Cagnat's 
Cours  d'cpigraphic  lalinc  (1890)    is   here 
recorded,  whereas  a  fourth  edition,  with 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  photographic 
plates,    including    seventy-five    inscrip- 
tions, appeared  in  the  first  half  of  1914. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  mention  of  E.  Uiehl's 
Inscriptioncs    Latinac    of    1912,    which 
includes  fourteen  pages  of  cursive  fac- 
similes, as  well  as  a  photograph  of  an 
epitaph    in    the   Vatican    Museum    m 
cursive  characters. 

The  only  misprints,  which  have  been 
observed,  are  in  the  notes  to  the  first 
few  pages  :  Paldgraphic  for  PaUiographie 
on  p.  I  ;  austac  for  auctac  on  p.  7  ;  and 
three  words  printed  as  one,  quoscripturac- 
gcncrc  on  p.  6.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
?s  undoubtedly  one  on  which  infinite 
p.-.ins  have  been  successfully  spent. 

j    E.  Sandys. 

Ciim/'rufj^c. 
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THE  JEWS  AMONG  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


The  Jews  among  the  Grdks  and  Romans. 
By  Max  Radin.  1  vol.  7  illustra- 
tions. Sj'  X  5'.  Pp.  421.  Phila- 
delphia: Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America,  1915. 

The  coming  of  the  Christian  religion 


the  anti-Semitic  feeling  which  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Jews  insti- 
gated Nero's  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians—a suggestion  which  Mr.  Radin 
rightly  rejects  (p.  319).  There  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  welcomes, 
whether  from  the  Jewish  side  or  from 


maybe  regarded,  from  the  standpoint  of     the    Hellenist  side,   the   gam  which   is 
the  classical  scholar,  as  the  addition  of     not  merely  the  sum  of   Hellenist  and 

Hebraic  interests,  but  is  rather  the  in- 
terpcnetration  and  the  consequent  en- 
richment of  the  one  study  by  the  other. 


Semitic  element  to  Greco-Roman 
culture.  In  the  life  of  the  individual 
the  same  historical  process  is  repeated 
in  liule  when  to  Latin  there  is  added 
Greek  and  then  Hebrew.  There  is 
thus  a  yet  unwritten  chapter  in  the 
history  of  classical  scholarship  in  which 


We  must  therefore  deplore  the  distinc- 
tion which  Matthew  Arnold  emphasised 
between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  as 
though   the    pagan   world,    to    use   his 


there  mav  be  studied  the  effect  of  this     phrase,  was,  on  the  coming  of  Hebraism, 


further  element.  The  triple  inscription 
of  the  Cross  has  therefore  a  symbolic 
value.  It  marked  the  fusion  of  the 
three  greatest  national  cultures  of  an- 
tiquity. In  order  to  profit  by  the  clearer 
light  which  is  gained,  we  need  fortun- 
ately not  take  the  gloomy  view  of 
Porson,  who  thought  that  "fifty  years 
reading  would  be  required  in  order  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  the  problems 
which  the  incoming  of  this  third  ele- 
ment raises.  The  textual  criticism  to 
which  Porson  contributed  so  much  in 
his  own  province  has  rendered  Hebrew 
scholarship  both   more   accessible  and 


broken  up.  It  would  be  far  more  true 
to  say  that  the  coming  of  the  Christian 
religion  took  up  into  itself,  and  gave  a 
further  life  to,  that  immense  product- 
iveness in  craftsmanship  and  imagina- 
tion which  is  the  very  essence  of 
classical  antiquity.  In  the  East,  thanks 
to  the  Greek  Church,  the  classical  tra- 
dition has  never  been  broken.  In  the 
West  it  was  carried  down  a  millennium. 
The  interval  between  the  end  of  the 
Norman  period  when  direct  tradition 
failed  in  the  West,  and  the  Latin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  in  1204,  when 
the  Crusaders  scattered  what  they  could 


more  illuminating.     But  the  history  of     not  destroy,  was  bridged  by  the  Arab 


learning,  based  upon  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  really  began  very  long 
ago,  at  the  moment  when  Jewish 
scholars  came  into  contact  first  with 
Greek,  and  then  with  Latin.  Hence 
the  Hellenising  tendency  among  the 
Jews — a  tendency  which  excites  the 
bitterest  enmity  of  Mr.  Radin— is  a  fact 


scholars  of  Spain.  Once  more  through 
that  perilous  interval  we  have  the  fruit- 
ful contact  of  the  Semitic  mind  with 
classical  antiquity. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  remem- 
bered that  Scaliger  and  Casaubon, 
Milton  and  Bentley,  Goethe  and  Heine, 
owed  some  of  their  characteristic  ex- 


of  the  first  importance  for  the  study  of     cellences  just  to   the   blending  of  the 


classical  antiquity.  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  reconciles  '  a  passionate  affec- 
tion for  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  which 
is  frankly  unreasoning'  (p.  7)  with  the 
prejudice  which  makes  him  suggest  that 
the  Hellenising  Jews  w^ere  responsible 
not  only  for  the  initiation,  but  for  the 
systematic  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
of  persecution  which  began  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  led  to  the 
Maccabean  revolt  (p.  144).  In  the 
same  way  we  must  clear  ourselves  of 


East  and  the  West  in  their  outlook. 
They  saw  life  and  books  in  a  stereo- 
scopic solidity  to  which  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  was  an  indispensable 
instrument.  There  are  many,  of  course, 
who,  like  Erasmus,  give  up  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  frightened  off  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  language.  To  such  persons 
a  book  like  the  present  offers  a  useful 
substitute.  Mr.  Radin  writes  from  the 
inside.  With  a  quite  adequate  equip- 
ment he  surveys  the  successive  points  of 
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contact  between  his  own  race  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  mo- 
ment when  Christianity  became  domi- 
nant. I  hope  that  his  other  readers  will 
find  his  book  as  illuminating  as  I  have 
done. 

The  Greeks  were  impressed  by  the 
philosophic  turn  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  Romans  by  the  '  superstition,'  their 
obstinate  clinging  to  usages  irreconcil- 
able with  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  former  (]uality,  '  an 
exclusive  monotheism  was  in  ever}'  sense 
a  philosophic  and  not  a  popular  con- 
cept '  (p.  84).  But  this  monotheism 
was  associated  with  customs  which 
formed  a  barrier  diflicult  to  pass  by  the 
Roman  proselyte.  And  yet  the  impulse 
towards  religious  satisfactions  became 
so  urgent  that  even  the  conservative 
Roman  not  seldom  made  the  sacriiice 
necessary  if  he  was  to  join  the  ghetto. 

Part  of  Mr.  Radin's  hostility  towards 
the  Hellenising  Jews  arises  out  of  his 
quite  praiseworthy  sympathy  for  those 
communities,  synagogues,  which  were 
protected  by  penury  from  some  at  least 
of  the  temptations  offered  by  the  out- 
ward splendour  of  Greek  art  and  life. 
The  Jewish  catacombs  outside  the 
Porta  Portese  at  Rome  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  in  outline  the  history  of  the 
Roman  ghetto  across  the  Tiber  for  the 
first  four  Christian  centuries,  a  history 
to  be  traced  in  the  admirable  pages  of 
Dr.  N.  Muller,  who  recently  carried  out 
the  excavations.  Dr.  Muller  supple- 
ments with  his  intimate  detail  the  more 
general  outlines  which  Mr.  Radin  traces. 
We  are  enabled  to  see  the  poorer  Jewish 
synagogues  across  the  Tiber  with  their 
close    adherence    to    the    national    lan- 


guage and  customs  over  against  those 
wealthier  and  more  cosmopolitan  syna- 
gogues who  buried  their  dead  in  the 
Vigna  Randanini.  F>ut  in  neither  case 
do  we  find  that  shrinking  from  artistic 
representations  which  we  might  at  first 
sight  have  looked  for,  at  least  among 
'  Hebrews.'  We  find  anticipated,  where 
we  least  expect,  the  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which  marked  the  very  beginnings 
of  Christian  history  at  R^me.  Since  the 
real  life  of  Judaism  fiowed  most  strongly 
among  the  poor,  the  passing  notices  of 
Horace  and  Persius,  and  Juvenal  and 
Martial,  take  on  an  unsuspected  import- 
ance. We  make  a  mistake  if  we  refer 
the  famous  lines  of  Juvenal  merely  to 
an  external  incivility : 

lion  nionstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  s.icra  colenti, 
qu.i'situm  ad  foiitem  solos  deducere  verpos. 

The  ways  which  the  Jews  kept  hid  from 
those  who  neither  were  circumcised  nor 
practised  their  religion  were  the  ways 
of  life  and  death.  For  we  may  see  in 
the  plural  an  allusion  to  the  Two  Ways 
on  which  was  based  the  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles.  And  the  fountain  was 
that  of  the  living  water  which  was, 
among  the  Jews,  the  traditional  symbol 
of  divine  truth.  This  interpretation 
accords,  better  than  the  usual  one,  with 
its  context.  For  it  furnishes,  a  suitable 
climax  to  the  passage  in  which  these 
two  lines  occur.  We  must  leave  here 
the  fascinating  task  of  tracing  out  to 
their  conclusions  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Radin's  volume.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  to  show  its  value  to  the 
student  of  classical  antiquity. 

Frank  Gr.anger. 

Univfrsity  College, 
Nottini^ham. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Intri)diict!on  a  VEtudc  Couiparaiive  dcs 
Langues  Indo-Europrev.ncs.  A  Meil- 
LET.  Onevol.  9"x5V'.  Pp.xxvi+4g6. 
Paris  :   Hachette  et  Cie.,  1915.  10  fr. 

This,  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work, 
claims  to  be  little  more  than  a  reimpres- 
sion  of  the  third  edition,  published  in 


igi2.  The  chief  changes  in  the  original 
form  of  the  book  (first  published  in  1903) 
were  made  in  the  second  edition,  after 
the  publication  of  Brugmann's  Kurze 
Verglcichcndc  Gruiiit;ia!ik,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  corrections  on  points  of 
detail,  a  new  chapter  was  added,  '  Sur 
le    Developpement    des  Dialects    Indo- 
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Europeens.'  This  affords  a  summary 
of  the  f::eneral  conchisions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  the  most  interesting  sec- 
tions being  those  that  trace  the  disloca- 
tion of  tlie  Indo-European  morphological 
system  caused  by  the  transformation  of 
tlie  original  phonetic  system,  and  in- 
stance a  variety  of  causes  that  led  to 
the  simplilication  and  unification  of 
inflexion  and  '  la  perte  du  sentiment  de 
la  racine.' 

The  book  makes  no  pretensions  to 
being  more  than  a  textbook,  designed 
to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  the  Indo- 
European  linguistic  system  through  the 
parallelisms  than  can  be  adduced  be- 
tween the  different  languages.  Viewed 
as  a  textbook,  it  may  be  called  above  all 
comprehensive.  It  contains  an  excel- 
lent chapter,  '  La  Notion  des  Langues 
Indo-Europeennes '  (considerably  modi- 
fied in  the  third  edition  from  its  original 
form),  on  the  theory  of  linguistic  science. 
Chapter  II.,'  Les  Langues  Indo-Euro- 
peennes,' contains  a  useful  summary  of 


the  literary  records  on  which  our  know- 
ledge of  the  several  languages  is  based, 
while  in  the  Appendix  we  have  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  development  of 
comparative  grammar.  There  is  further 
a  special  chapter,  '  Sur  la  Vocabulaire," 
in  which  much  valuable  information  is 
collected  in  a  convenient  form.  The 
remaining  chapters,  devoted  to  '  Pho- 
netique,'  '  Le  Verbe,'  '  Le  Nom,"  etc., 
are  of  a  formal  technical  character,  and 
present  little  matter  for  comment,  ex- 
cept perhaps  as  regards  the  sections  on 
'  Ablaut,'  which  leave  a  verj'  confustd 
impression  on  the  mind  and  seem  to 
contain  much  that  is  more  than  dis- 
putable. 

The  absence  of  a  detailed  index  of 
forms  detracts  immeasurably  from  the 
practical  utility  of  a  great  part  of  this 
work,  but  the  more  theoretical  chapters 
have  a  decided  value  in  their  clearness 
of  grasp  and  exposition,  in  addition  to 
being  eminently  readable,  clear,  and  on 
the  whole  convincing. 

E.   PUKDIE. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS 


BOOKS    FOR    BRITISH 
PRISONERS   ABROAD. 

Regimental  Care  Committees,  and 
relatives  and  friends  of  British  prisoners 
of  war,  will  do  them  a  good  service  by 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  interned, 
in  their  letters  to  them,  the  fact  that,  if 
they  are  desirous  of  carrying  on  serious 
reading,  they  can  obtain,  free  of  charge, 
educational  books  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject by  writing  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Davies  at 
the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W.  To  facilitate  the  des- 
patch of  parcels  of  books  and,  if  possible, 
the  organisation  of  an  educational 
library  in  ever^^  camp,  all  applications 
for  books  should,  as  a  rule,  be  sent 
through,  or  endorsed  by,  the  senior  or 
other  responsible  British  officer  or 
N.C.O.  in  the  camp.  Where  for  any 
reason  (which  should  be  stated  in  the 
application)  this  course  is  impracticable, 
requests  from  individual  prisoners  will 
as  far  as  possible  be  acceded  to. 


The  last  meeting  for  the  session  of 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Branch  of  the  Classical  Association 
was  held  on  June  2nd  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  was  a  joint  one  with 
the  local  English  Association  to  hear 
and  discuss  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Moles,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  on  '  Science  and 
Humanities  in  School  and  College  as 
affected  by  the  War.'  Mr.  Basil  An- 
derton,  M.A.,  was  in  the  chair;  and  a 
part  in  the  discussion  was  taken  by 
.Mr.  J.  Talbot,  .M.A.,  B.Sc,  Headmaster 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Dr.  J.  Wight 
Duff,  the  Rev.  Canon  Cruickshank  and 
others.  On  the  part  of  both  scientific 
and  classical  representatives  who  spoke 
there  was  general  agreement  on  the  un- 
wisdom of  magnifyiufi  any  antagonism 
between  Arts  and  Science  and  on  the 
need  for  avoiding  '  panic  '  legislation, 
which  might  foster  unripe  specialism  in 
either  direction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sirs, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Thomson's  letter  in 
your  last  issue, 'l  considered  the  sentence, 
■  it  is  impossible  to  identify  a  single  site 
described  in  the  poem,'  with  some  care,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
text, that  Mr.  Thomson  meant  exactly  what 
he  said.  He  now  explains  that  he  did  not; 
a  hmitation  of  this  most  emphatic  and  com- 
prehensive statement  was  intended,  which 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and  this 
I  failed  to  perceive.  That  being  so,  I  ex- 
press my  great  regret  that  I  misrepresented 
him.' 

I  think  I  might  well  submit  that  the  rude 
and  dictatorial  style  of  the  rest  of  his  letter 
absolves  me  from  any  obligation  to  notice  it. 
But  as  it  is  possible  the  omission  to  reply 
mi^ht  be  misunderstood,  I  waive  my  right. 
Mr.  Thomson  charges  me,  in' terms  which 
are  certainly  lacking  in  polish,  with  settling 
the  Homeric  Question  —  no  less  —  'by 
authority  and  tradition,'  and  so  resorting 
to  what  is  '  simply  the  old  disreputable  dodge 
of  obscurantism.'  But  there  are  dodges 
more  disreputable  than  obscurantism.  One 
of  these  is  to  impute  to  an  opponent  a 
palpably  absurd  view  which  he  does  not 
hold,  in  order  to  win  a  little  brief  credit  by 
demolishing  the  phantom  with  the  air  of  a 
superior  person.  For  example,  Dr.  Leaf  s 
discussion  in  his  new  work  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  advance  the  Leukadists'  ca.se.  That 
being  so,  I  adhered  to  the  view  of  Dorpfcld  s 
failure  which  I  stated  recently  in  the  /.  H.  S. 
As  Dorpfeld  fails,  the  Ithaka  case,  I  argued, 
stands,  for  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
throughout  the  abundant  literature  of  the 
question,  has  ever  thought  of  denying  that 
the  author  of  the  controversy  must  prove 
his  case,  and  least  of  all,  I  should  think, 
Dorpfeld  himself.  It  was  a  perfectly  fair 
argument,  but  that  I  can  leave  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  point  is  that,  because  the  view 
which  Dorpfeld  seeks  to  upset  was  the  view 
of  the  ancients,  Mr.  Thomson  sees  and  seizes 
a  chance  of  inducing  people  to  believe  that 
I  rcard  the  Homeric  Question  as  settled  lor 
the  Unitarian,  or  holding  the  field,  because 
the  ancients  had  a  particular  belief  about 
Homer  and  this  though  he  has  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  regard  that  belief  as  other 
than  one  and  a  comparatively  small  element 
in  the  question.  To  characterise  such  tactics 
properly  I  should  have  to  borrow  from  and 
improve  upon  his  terminological  store. 

\nd  similarly,  in  regard  to  another  mis- 
representation. '  The  Homeric  Question  is 
not  settled.  I  do  hold  as  my  personal  belief 
that  the  Homeric  work  of  many  great 
authorities,  both  speciahsts  and  others,  and 

'  This  does  not  of  course  include  an  admis- 
sion that  the  assertion  is  not  fatuous  in  regard 
to  Ithaka. 


particularly  the  work  done  of  recent  years, 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  good  prima  facie 
case  for  unity,  and  that  beHef  is  encouraged 
by  the  consistent  and  continuing  failure  of  a 
century's  determined  efforts  to  disintegrate 
the  poems.  It  is  a  reasonable  view  which 
Mr.  Thomson  twists  to  unreason  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  '  assumption  '  that  Unitar- 
ianism  is  true  because  it  is  not  disproved. 
A  belief  well  grounded  in  good  and  abundant 
evidence,  and  not  engendered  but  only 
confirmed  by  failure  to  invalidate  it,  is  not 
to  be  so  described.  Mr.  Thomson's  pro- 
cedure, and  we  know  how  he  would  stig- 
matise it  in  an  opponent,  is  to  ignore  the 
essential  part  of  the  Unitarian  case  altogether 
and  distort  the  rest  by  his  own  presentation 
of  it  and  the  misuse  of  a  term.  It  is  a  per- 
version that  surprises  one  in  an  authority 
who  poses  as  a  stickler  for  logical  precision, 
and  seems  by  his  language  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  office  of  Homeric  dictator. 

Had  he  said  that  to  me  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  unity  arises  on  the  evidence  that 
has  accumulated,  he  would  have  been  correct. 
15ut  what  then  ?  A  presumption  is  only  a 
presumption  and  '  settles  '  nothing.  It  is 
satisfying,  no  doubt,  qiiantutn  valet,  but  not 
settliiig.  It  may  gall  an  opponent,  flounder- 
ing, it  may  be,  in  a  morass  of  abortive  en- 
deavour, and  send  him furetitem  in  convicium; 
it  does  not  give  him  the  right  to  argue  a 
'  closed  mind.'  It  may  be  rebutted;  but  it 
may  also — and  there  perchance  is  the  rub- 
grow  stronger,  both  by  the  accession  of  posi- 
tive proof  and  if  the  opposition's  efforts  at 
disproof  grow  wilder  and  weaker.  Mr. 
Thomson  no  doubt  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  evidence — v/hen  he  docs  not  ignore 
it  altogether — and  feels  for  the  Unitarian 
appreciation  the  scorn  which  so  many  feel 
for  the  traditional  book.  Be  it  so.  o-oi  /xcv 
Taira  SokoOit'  <'otw  e'^ol  5f  rddf 

To  eke  out  his  case  he  proclaims  with 
emphasis  that  satisfying  proof  from  his  side 
is  not  to  be  expected.  In  fact  it  is  '  impos- 
sible.' The  problem  is  apparently  to  be 
promoted  to  the  realm  where  men  embrace, 
if  they  embrace  at  all,  by  faith,  '  believing 
where  they  cannot  prove,'  some  of  them  also 
stubbornly  disbelieving  though  they  cannot 
disprove.  The  pronouncement  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty,  transcendental  con- 
ception ;  it  is  really  a  specious  and  pusillani- 
mous expedient  that  will  deceive  few  minds. 
To  the  Homerist  whose  grandiose  theorisings 
have  met  with  a  cool  reception  it  will  be  a 
comforting  doctrine.  Such  an  one  naturally 
takes  a  gloomy  view,  and  is  disposed,  when 
he  contemplates  the  Unitarian  case  and 
compares  it  with  his  own  shredded  hypo- 
thesis, to  long  for  a  truce  to  proof  and  for  a 
free  rein  to  imagination;  but  we  need  not  let 
his  dejection,  much  less  a  take-away-that- 
bauble  tone  and  strong  language,  prevent  us 
from     pursuing     an     interesting     problem. 
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Proofs  'eternally  impossible!"  An  impres- 
sive phrase  !  I  wonder,  in  my  turn.  What 
would  Carl  Robert  say  if  he  were  told,  not 
only  that  he  has  not  established  his  case 
against  the  Iliad,  but  that  it  is  eternally 
ridiculous  of  him  to  think  such  a  case  could 
be  established  ?  NS'hat  would  Bcthe  the 
bontbensicher  say,  or  the  chorizont  who  tells 
us  certain  evidence  of  his  tniist  be  accepted, 
or  the  multitudes  who  have  swallowed  in- 
continently as  genuine  gospel  the  conclusions 
of  Lachmann  and  Kirchhoff  and  Spohn  and 
all  the  rest  ?  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Thomson,  I  must  e.xpress  the  opinion  that 
this  particular  dictum  has  no  sense  in  it. 

'  The  truth  must  be  sought  at  all  costs,' 
and  we  cannot  dispense  with  proofs.  The 
question  is  not  settled.  We  must  carry  on 
the  struggle  for  existence,  not  displaying 
temper  when  things  go  badly,  and  not  think- 
ing to  restrict  discussion  and  hamper  the 
opposition  and  anticipate  its  knocks  by  re- 
sorting to  ambitious  but  hollow  phrases, 
with  nothing  but  kitos  etpa  to  back  them. 
'  The  Homeric  Question  is  a  question  of 
scholarship.'  Again,  a  sounding  .sentence, 
but  containing  only  a  truism  that  is  half  the 
truth,  and  incapable  of  interpretation  till  all 
concerned  are  agreed  what  '  scholarship  '  is 
to  include.  I  think  the  word  has  been  dis- 
cussed before  now  in  connection  with  the 
Homeric  problem.  And  '  I  do  know  that  all 
this  legal  language  is  entirely  beside  the  point. ' 
The  interdict  is  futile.  I  for  one  do  not  know 
that  the  language  objected  to  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  principles  which  are  of  universal 
application  to  the  discovery-  of  truth,  in- 
cluding the  Homeric  dispute  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  controversialists  of  the  saner  sort. 
Mr.  Thomson  may  have  forgotten,  but  it  is 
not  so  long  since  Disrnptionists  were  very 
insistent  on  a  certain  obligation  which  they 
said  lay  on  Unitarians,  and  funnily  enough 
they  called  it  the  onus  probandi.  And  that, 
too,  was  at  a  time  when  they  claimed  a  mono- 
poly of '  scientific  '  method  in  a  mood  as  bold 
and  peremptory  as  Mr.  Thomson's  is  now. 

The  present  outburst,  superlatively  posi- 
tive in  tone,  is  an  unfortunate  reversion  to 
the  arrogant  attitude  towards  the  Unitarian 
belief  that  used  to  prevail  in  advanced  circles. 
There  is  no  reason  in  it  and  no  reason  for  it. 
The  amari  aliquid  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
soreness  at  having  to  take  a  turn  as  under 
dog.  Haud  ignarus  malt,  the  Unitarian  can 
sympathise  sincerelv.  But  there  is  the 
further  reason  that  l  have  made  what  Mr. 
Thomson  describes  as  '  frequent  and  some- 
what pointed  references  '  to  him  in  the 
Classical  Review.  These  are  confined,  ex- 
cepting the  brief  mention  noted  above,  to  a 
notice  of  his  Studies  (there  was  another  in 
the  Classical  Weekly),  and  a  paper  on  his 
Waterfowl  Penelope.  The  reviews  were  of 
course  written  in  compliance  with  requests, 
and  much  more  (God  wot  !)  as  a  matter  of 
duty  than  of  pleasure,  and  the  PenelopxS 
theory  was  surely  a  legitimate  subject  for 
exammation.     The  point  is,  was  there  any- 
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thing  unfair  in  my  dealing  ?  There  is  no 
ground  for  any  such  suggestion.  One  is 
entitled  when  one  sees  a  head  to  hit  it,  if  it  be 
uttering  fancies  for  ascertained  truth.  The 
more  discussion  the  better.  But  an  unpre- 
judiced witness  may  speak.  The  reporter 
on  Greek  Lileraturs  in  the  current  Year's 
Work  calls  attention  to  these  very  three 
papers,  and  seems  to  be  far  indeed  from 
finding  anything  objectionable  in  the  treat- 
ment. I  have,  as  many  can  testify,  always 
expressed  high  admiration  for  the  Studies, 
and  few  Homeric  treatises  have  occupied  me 
longer  or  to  my  greater  eventual  profit. 
That  its  author  had  hitched  his  waggon  to 
the  star — to  me  as  to  many  others  the  oCXios 
donjp— of  the  R.  G.  E.  of  course  put  us  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  Homeric  struggle.  But, 
though  I  abhorred  the  thesis  and  objected 
to  the  method,  I  could  and  did  admire  the 
fine  setting  wliich  Mr.  Thomson  gave  his 
theory.  On  the  general  question  of  the 
functions  of  Homeric  criticism  he  and  I  will 
never  agree,  but  I  do  wonder  what  exactly 
he  means  by  reviewing  a  book  from  the 
author's  standpoint.  The  handy  expression 
might  be  made  to  connote  so  much  or  so 
httle.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  he 
means  to  exclude  the  exposure  of  unbalanced 
speculation  and  positive  error,  but  after  his 
predication  about  the  eternal  impossibility 
of  proof  I  fear  one  must  be  prepared  for  any 
bizarrerie. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

A.  Shew.w. 
June  i6,  igi6. 

ERASMI.\NUM    (I'id.    P.   72    ET    128). 

O  Er.asme  venerandc,  quern  tandem  ali- 
quando  ex  Oreo  surrexisse  gaudeo,  quid  tibi 
accidit?  Si  tacuisscs  philologus  fuisses  !  Ridi- 
cule enim  vitio  sanare  conalj.ir  lepidum  tuum 
dialogum,  quoniani  haud  credere  poterani  A- 
unquam  perhibusse  in  tenebris  de  se  ipso 
colUiceie  aurum.  TV  dico,  qui  ut  h  iminum 
vanitalem  auri  ignisque  na'.uram  optime  per- 
spcxisti.  .\r\  fugit  tc  i\;ncm  in  tenebris,  aiirtim 
vero  in  sole  fulgere  ?  .-Vttanien  asseveras  te 
verbis  mis  e  Probleinate  allatis  speclasse  non 
odam  Kem.  IV.,  sed  odam  Ol.  I.  Itanevero.> 
Tunc  autcm  confitendum  tibi  erit  graviorem 
esse  rem,  quam  hucusque  putarem  :  verba 
Pindaric.-!  te  male  vertisse,  sani  poetae  semen- 
tiam  ad  insaniam  te  dctor.^isse.  Legimus  enim 
initio  odae  priniae  hacc  :  o  St  xpvaut  a6.'>ii.<vov 
Trip  iiTf  RuiTrpind  vvkti.  Quae  verba  qui  sunt 
vertenda.'  Audi  rationem  tuam,  audi  editores 
n/nnrs,  audi  antiquum  scholiastam,  qui  rcc- 
lissimc  constru.xit  ai$^f^^l■ov  nCp  SiarrptiTtt  vvkti 
ct  optime  est  intcrprei.ilus  :  to  rrvp  t'v  vvkti. 
KMofifvov  itdXapTTfi.  \'<)cal)ulum  wktI  cum 
' aiOi'iiifvov  Trip'  non  cum  ' xpiinis,'  ut  brevissime 
dicamus,  est  coniun^'enduni.  Quae  tu  vero- 
scripsisti  :  'aurum  vide:ur  habere  plu^  i(,'neae 
naturae,  fuia  noclu,  velut  ignis,  /UiC/,'  nullo 
modo  stare  possunt.  Redi  igitur,  o  bone,  ad 
inferos,  nam  stullitiam  quam  cecinisti  ne  tu 
quidem  prorsus  effugere  potuisti. 

J.    ViJRTHEIM. 

Luj;,i.  Hal.  ni./iin.  18.  1916. 
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THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


VI. 


Hymn  Dcm.  226  : 

iralha  8e  roi  irp6<ppa)p  vTroBe^ofiai.  ws'  /^ 

Opeyjrco,     kov    fitv     eoXTra     KaKo<f)paBij]cn 

out'   up'    €TTt}\vaiT]   BrjXjjcreTac    ovd    vtto- 

TafMVOV  • 

olSa  yap  avriTOfiov  fjLeya   ipeprepov   v\o- 

Tofj.010, 
ol^a   2'   eTTT^XfcrtTj?  Tro\vTn)/x.ovo^    iadXov 

ipv<Jfj.6v. 

I  reproduce  this  passage  not  to  re- 
iterate and  still  less  to  withdraw  my 
emendation  (i8g6)  of  227  by  which  the 
telegraphese  of  the  opening  clause  was 
eliminated,  but  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  228-30. 
Many  .  suggestions  have  been  offered 
with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal. 
They  turn  mainly  upon  the  infantine 
troubles  of  worms  and  teething.  What 
we  have  to  consider  is,  I  am  sure,  some- 
thing much  more  serious.  The  child's 
life  is  endan;:ered  in  some  way.  The 
mother  evidently  believes  •  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  be  success- 
fully reared.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  Ovid's  statement  in  the  Fasti  IV. 
538  that  the  child  was  actually  in  ex- 
tremis : 

lam  spes  in  puero  nulla  salutis  erat. 

Our  Hymn  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
family  an.xiety  and  apprehension.  In 
165  Callidice  says : 

€1    Tov    y     (KOpi^jraio     Kai     rj^rj'i     fiiTpov 

IKOITO, 
NO.    CCLX.       VOU    XXX. 


and  this  is  repeated,  with  the  omission 
of  the  significant  €k-  by  Metaneira  her- 
self (221),  who  as  soon  as  she  hears 
about  Demeter  from  her  daughters 
send  them  back  to  engage  her  at  once 
regardless  of  all  business  principles  '  at 
an  unlimited  salary,'  eV  atrelpovi  p.i<TO(Z 
(173).  ^^■hen  she  sees  Demeter,  she 
tells  her  that  the  child  is  6-^iyoi'o<;  kuI 
fl'eXTTTo?,  implying  that  he  is  delicate, 
and  as  before  said,  may  require  constant 
care  to  bring  him  to  man's  estate,  f,^r}i 
fierpov. 

What,  then,  is  the  service  expected 
from  Demeter  and  promised  by  her  in 
these  lines  ?  Clearly  that  she  will 
guard  the  child  from  all  the  ailments 
that  threaten  life  in  the  long  period 
from  infancy-  to  manhood.  In  these 
early  da3's  all  or  most  illnesses  were 
attributed  to  magic,  and  magic  must  be 
met  by  superior  magic.  She  under- 
takes that  the  boy  shall  not  be  injured 
either  by  iTnfKvcrifi  or  by — shall  we  say  ? 
— uTroTM';o"t9,  these  terms  constituting  . 
a  sort  of  rough  dichotomy  of  all 
youthful  ailments  in  their  origin.  Of 
course,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
limitation  of  inroTfj.rjai';  to  either  worms 
or  tooth-ache  or  both,  as  has  been 
supposed  {V.  Allen  and  Sikes). 

'ETTJ/Xuaij;  is  '  v.itch-cralt,'  or  here 
that  particular  form  of  witch  -  craft 
which  in  medical  phrase  belongs  to  the 
aetiology  of  those  maladies  or  visitations 
which  often  prove  fatal  suddenly  or 
within  a  limited  period,  e.g.  convulsions 
in  childhood  and  fevers,  etc.,  in  boy- 
hood. If  so,  and  the  categories  are  to 
be  exhaustive,  i/Tror/m^fff?  must  be  taken 
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to  refer  to  disorders  of  a  protracted 
character,  slow  in  operation,  though 
ultimately  fatal,  in  youth  and  boyhood 
as  well  as  infancy,  e.g.  improper  feed- 
ing resulting  in  inanition  and  the 
scourge  of  consumption.  Is  inroTfiTjat^;, 
'  gradual  cutting  away,'  the  American 
'  whittling,'  an  appropriate  term  for  a 
magic  that  would  be  likely  to  produce 
these  results  ?  Most  certainly.  We 
all  know  of  the  witches'  waxen  images 
of  their  victims  gradually  melted  before 
the  tire,  cf.  \'ergil  and  Theocritus.  In 
earlier  days  wooden  ones  doubtless 
served  the  same  purpose,  and  we  may 
learn  from  the  story  of  Althaea  and 
Meleager  that  the  likeness  in  such  cases 
need  not  be  very  exact.  Many  people 
to  this  day  will  sit  and  discern  faces  in 
the  fire.  I  have  myself — and  who  has 
not  ? — tried  the  experiment,  with  in- 
different success  I  admit.  Perhaps  a 
log-fire  is  better  than  a  coal-fire  for  the 
purpose.  Althaea  was  more  successful 
and  saw  the  burning  brand  with  some 
likeness  to  her  baby.  She  extinguished 
it,  and  if  any  resemblance  was  left 
Meleager  must  have  been  a  bit  of  a 
golliwog.  Afterwards  in  her  anger  she 
threw  the  brand  into  the  fire  and  by  so 
doing  killed  her  own  son.  Now  if  she 
had  had  recourse  to  LiTror^jjcrt?,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  tragedy, 
for  after  causing  Meleager  a  twinge  or 
two  of  severe  tooth-ache  (v.  Allen  and 
Sikes),  either  she  might  have  repented 
and  stayed  her  hand,  or  he  might  him- 
self have  induced  some  wise  old  woman 
who  knew 

avrlTOfxov  fxeya  tj)€pTepov  vKoTofioio, 

to  commence  operations  and  prevent 
further  mischief. 

I   will  now  write  down  the   passage 
with  necessary  corrections : 

TTolha  Se  Toi  irpo^pacTcr  viroBe^ofiai,  wf 
dpetlrifxev  '  ov  e,  eoXna,  KaKO<fpahir]<ji, 
ov  Ti<i  iTrrjXucrirj  BrjXi'jaerai  oud'  inroTup,- 

VO)V 

oiha  yap  dvTlTop.ov  fieya  <f>€p7epov  vXoto- 

fJLOlO, 

clBa   B'   eirriXv a [•>]<;   TroXvTTt'jfj.ovO';    icrdXov 
apvafj-ov. 


For  TTp6(ppaaaa  instead  of  Trp6(f>p(ov 
V.  Hoinerica  v.  359  ;  for  dpey{rep,ev  v. 
Class.  Rev.,  November,  1896,  reading 
Mr.  Allen  for  Mr.  Monro,  as  in  every 
reference  there  to  the  Hymns  and  their 
readings.  No  one  would  wish  to  retain 
Kov  pace  Allen  and  Sikes.  The  changes 
in  228  require  a  word  of  defence. 
"TiroTafivov  however  accented  would 
be  an  extraordinary  noun  to  keep  com- 
pany with  dvTiTofioi'  and  vXarafxai'. 
The  simplification  brought  about  byre- 
f;arding  it  as  a  wrong  transliteration  of 
the  present  participle  vTroTafivaiv — the 
two  are  identical  in  the  early  alphabet 
— is  so  great  that  we  may  easily  be  recon- 
ciled to  reading  ov  tk  for  ovt'  ap\  espec- 
ially when  we  note  that  the  MS.  does  not 
read  the  nominative  iirriiXvaii}.  but  some- 
thing that  looks  exceedingly  like  a 
dative  eTn)Xv(7'ii]at.  Again,  iirriXvcriT)  and 
vTT or p-rjai^  are  not  processes  that  work 
of  themselves.  They  are  the  means 
employed  by  the  wicked  witch  or 
wizard,  who  has  to  use  them  to  effect 
the  desired  ends.  In  prose  the  line 
might  be  expressed  thus :  ovTi<i  ovre 
eTnfKvcrir]  ovre  vttot p-ijoei  ^p(i)/j.€vo<;. 

The  suggestion  of  apva-fiov  for  ipva- 
Hov,  I.e.  Fepv(Tfi6v  {ijii  epvafiov  would  be 
metrically  correct),  depends  on  this 
consideration,  that  the  maladies,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  not  prevented  or 
forestalled  in  either  case,  but  cured  by 
counter-magic.  We  have  the  chiastic 
arrangement — 
iTrrjXvatt)  ^^^-  avrno^ov 

t/TTOT/iT^crt?  =  vXoTOfWV  dpvafj.o'i 

The  '  bewitching '  is  cured  by  '  draw- 
ing it  off'  not  kept  away  by  erecting  a 
bulwark  (epvfia)  against  its  assault. 
With  regard  to  avTirofiov  '  counter- 
cutting,'  this  need  not  be  supposed  to 
involve  another  image  to  be  carved  in 
any  way,  but  merely  as  in  later  times 
(cf.  Aesc.  Ag.  17)  the  chopping  of  herbs 
to  make  a  healing  potion.  The  trans- 
lation would  be  to  this  effect : 

'  Your  child  I  will  willingly  undertake 
to  bring  up  as  you  bid  me.  No  one,  I 
am  sure,  shall  through  his  nurse's  care- 
lessness mar  his  life  by  witchery  or 
image-whittling  :  for  I  know  a  contrary 
cutting  far  more  effective  than  wood- 
chipping,  and  I  know  a  good  way  to 
draw  off  the  many  pangs  of  bewitching.' 
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H.  Dent.  240  : 

Xdffpa    <f>i\ei)v    yovecov  '    TOtf    Be    fieya 
Oavfi   erervKTo — 

In  this  line  attention  seems  to  have 
been  directed  solely  upon  Xdffpa  for 
\uOprj.  but  it  shows  two  other  defects 
more  or  less  serious :  yovioiv  for  the 
epic  TOKijtov  {roKeojv  O  660,  <>  587  is  a 
questionable  form)  is  not  likely  to  be 
right.  Even  in  the  one  passage  that 
can  be  adduced  from  the  earlj-  epic  to 
support  the  word  at  all  (Hesiod  235, 
yovevaiv)  there  is  good  support  for  the 
variant  roKevcn.  Secondly  toi<;  for  Toicri 
is,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  a  point 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

Ad0pr)  ecov  (Spitzner,  Abel)  and  KpvjSBa 
(piXcDi'  (Baumeister)  are  only  partial 
solutions,  though  if  yoviiou  were  dis- 
missed, as  I  fear  it  would  have  to  be, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  tolerable 
continuation  of  either,  thus  : 

Tolatp  Be  fidXa  fieya  6avfi   erervKTo — . 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  regard  this  as  the  true  solution. 
The  secrecy  of  Demeter's  action  was 
not  limited  to  the  parents  of  Demo- 
phoon.  I  would  therefore  isolate  XdOpr), 
as  in  8  92,  p  43,  to  give  it  a  wider  appli- 
cation : 

vvKTa<;    Be   KpvvrecrKe    Trvp6<;  fievei    i]vt6 

BaXov 
XddpT)  ■  <^a(^ap   Be^  yovevcrc   roBe  fieya 

davfi  irervKTO 
&>•?  TrpoffaXt]^  TeXeffecTKe  deolai  Be  TTuvra 

eo)Kei. 
Kai  Kev  fiip  ■noirjcrev  dyi]paov  dddvarov  re, 
el  fiTj  dp'  a^paBirjcnv  ev^(i}vo<;  yieriivetpa 
vvkt'  eiri  Tripi-jcyaera  dvcoBeo^  ex  OaXiip.010 
(TKeyfruTO  ■  KwKV(Tev  Be  kuI  dpxj)co  irXtj^aro 

firjpco 
TTaiBl  irepiBeiaaaa — . 

Between  Xddprj  and  yovevai  {ToKeuai}) 
I  have  provisionally  inserted  dcfiap  Be 
but  Kai  Be  (M  272,  1?  213)  or  «oi  pa 
might  be  preferred.  In  241  irdin-a  is 
a  metrical  correction  of  dvra,  and  in 
every  way  better  than  Be  t'  dura 
(Gemoll).  '\y7]paou  (242)  is  the  true 
reading  for  dyrjpcov  t  which  has  the 
support  of  a  black  brother,  needlessly 
black  (//.  Aphr.  214),  and  the  blessing 
of  .Allen  and  Sikes.  For  vxikt  e-n-i  cf. 
B  529,  but  for  the  restoration   of  the 


badl}'  dislocated  Belaaa'  i>  vepl  -naiBi  no 
apology  seems  necessary. 

H.  Dew.  248 : 

TSKvov    A7}fjLO(poa)i>,     ^eivT]    ae    irvpl    evi 

TToXXu) 

Kpmnei,   efioi   Be   yoov  Kai   Ki'jBea  Xvypd 
Tidrjcriv. 

This  delusion  of  the  learned  that  the 
fifth  foot  in  1.  248  is  a  legitimate  dactyl, 
a  fading  delusion,  v.  Homerica  X  26  ff., 
receives,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
unqualified  support  from  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Sikes.  The  warning  given  by  the 
trochaic  caesura  in  the  fourth  foot  avails 
nothing.  They  defend  the  quantity  of 
the  I  in  -nvpi  with  the  usual  reference 
to  gg,  where,  as  I  have  said,  Porson 
might  have  taught  them  better,  and 
to  lOI 

ypiii  TraXaiyevei  evaXiyKiot; 

a  very  bad  misreading  of  the  codex 
iraXaiyeveri  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  in  their  Critical  Notes,  though  it 
presents  the  true  reading  almost  exactly 
with  only  a  missing  apostrophe  : 

yprfl  iraXaiyeve'  rjev  uXiyKio<;. 

Place  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  1.  100 
and  the  certainty  of  this  correction  is 
patent. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  dogmatic  pro- 
hibition of  these  two  editors  '  No  emen- 
dation is  necessary,'  I  proceed  to  emend, 
I  hope  successfully,  the  debased  tradi- 
tion : 

reKvov  Ai]fio<f)0(ov,  ^eivrj  ae  irvp'  ela'  evl 

ttoXXm 
KpvTTTei,  e/j/}l  Be  yoov  Kai  KJjBea  k.t.X. 

This  deviates  less  from  the  transmitted 
line  than  either  Hermann's  or  \'oss's 
or  Schneidewin's  or  Buecheler's  sug- 
gested readings  and  can  hardly  be 
objected  to  on  palaeographic  grounds. 
It  gets  rid  of  the  objectionable  caesura 
in  the  fourth  foot  which  Schneidewin's 
emendation,  adopted  by  Abel,  alone 
maintains;  and  it  expresses  the  plain 
meaning  in  an  undeniably  idiomatic 
form,  evelaa  irvpl  noXXo},  cf.  K  8g  Zeu? 
everjue  irovoiai,  1.  700,  v  387  fievof  ttoXv- 
dapcTe<;  evelaa.  Lastly  the  legitimately 
reduced  ela'  forelo-o  would  be  easily  lost 
after  trvpl  owing  to  the  later  view  of 
the  elision  of  the  t  (Hviiiciica,  p.  ix). 
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H.  Herm.  132  : 

/;^et'    ■    aXV   ovS'    w?   0/    eTretOero   6vfio^ 

ayrjvojp, 
Kai  re  fiaX'  [jxelpovTi  ■\TTeprjv'\  lepT}^  Kara 

Setprj';. 
In  132  M  eTreireideTo  is  verj'  near 
indeed  to  the  original  reading  aXV  ovh' 
w?  F'  i-!T£7r€i6eTo,  or  as  the  archetype 
would  have  it  dW  ovB'  w9  ol  eVe- 
TreiOero  without  elision.  Here  the 
tradition  could  not  preserve  the  true 
reading,  as  an  error  in  scansion  enabled 
it  to  do  in  i  360,  w?  e'^ar'  •  avrdp  ol 
avTK  ey<o — .  Most  modern  editors, 
recognising  that  avrdp  ol  was  no  dactyl 
have  adopted  w?  (pdr,  drdp  ol  avTi>;, 
which  involves  a  new  blunder.  The 
tradition  scans  perfectly 

0)9  e<paT   ■  avrdp  F'  uvtk  iyu) — . 

In  133  I  cannot  admit  that  Professor 
Tucker  has  solved  the  difficulty  of 
irepriv  by  his  suggestion  of  irapelv, 
anticipated  apparently  by  Mr.  Allen, 
and  finally  introduced  into  the  text, 
Homcri  Cp.  vol.  v.  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Oxonicnsis.  The  elision  of  the  -ai,  of 
elvai  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  The 
earl}'  epic  affords  no  support  to  this 
novelty.  Monro  {H.G.  §  376)  rightly 
denies  the  possibility.  No  one  would 
venture  ilv'  for  elvac,  esse.  Nor  would 
aTpjv',  delv'  and  Bovv'  for  a-Trjvat,,  Belvat, 


Sovvai  be  welcomed  by  the  learned  any 
more  than  Icrrdv,  Ttdeu  and  hihov  for 
lardvai,  TiOevai  and  Zihovai- 

The  line  is  really  suffering  from  the 
intrusion  of  a  word  that  is  as  much  out 
of  place  as  needless.     I  would  suggest 

Kalre  fid\'   Ip-elpovTi  Trapclvai.  fj<;   Kara 
Seipfj<;. 

Some  wooden  ritualist  among  the 
later  Greeks  would  think  he  was  mend- 
ing a  deplorable  hiatus  and  doing 
honour  to  Hermes  by  turning  779  into 
leprj<;  though  he  left  the  verb  to  struggle 
for  existence  and  to  become  wepn"', 
Trepijv  and  -rreprjv. 

The  hymn-writer  was  more  inclined 
to  dwell  on  the  unmitigated  rascality 
than  the  holiness  of  his  little  Puck. 
'  Down  his  throat '  is  sufficient ;  '  down 
his  holy  throat '  can  only  be  described 
by  the  Hibernian  term  '  blatherskite.' 

For  (7)ifj-a  ft'???  (f)cojn]<i  in  136  I  suggest 

a/jfiar'  d<l)Q)va  ^oi'7}9 

'voiceless  tokens  of  his  ox-killing.' 
The  corruption  would  be  due  to  lipo- 
graphy.  The  Sr)/j,ou  Kai  Kpea  ttoXXo. 
(135)  are  plain  indications  that  the 
cattle  have  been  slaughtered  (</)oij?;9), 
they  do  not  and  can  not  prove  that  they 
have  been  stolen  {(f)(opPj<;). 

T.  L.  Agar. 


THE  HYPERBOREANS. 


The  interpretation  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans as  the  '  bringers  of  the  cult 
offerings '  from  the  Far  North  to  Delos 
was  welcomed  by  many  scholars,  who 
saw  in  it  an  important  confirmation  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo 
and  the  connection  of  his  cult  with 
Delos.  Dr.  FarnelP  speaks  of  this 
etymology,  first  suggested  by  Ahrens, 
as  by  far  the  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion made  by  philology  to  the  study  of 
Greek  religion.  More  recent  discus- 
sion, however,  has  shown  defects  in  this 
extremely  attractive  derivation  that 
render  it  untenable.  Daebritz^  (see 
also  Jebb,  Bacchylides,  p.  460),  follow- 

'  Greei  Cults,  IV.  103. 

•  P.  W.  under  Hyperborean. 


ing  Schroeder,  has  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  preposition  v-nkp  is  not  found 
in  this  meaning  of  transmission,  irapd 
being  used  in  such  compounds.  He 
further  shows  that  the  name  of  the 
Macedonian  month  'T-Trep^epeTaco'i, 
which  plays  a  large  part  in  this  inter- 
pretation, refers  to  Zeus  Hyperbere- 
taeos,  i.e.  the  Exalted,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  transmission  of  offer- 
ings in  this  month.  He  adduces  the 
name  of  Hermes  Tlep(f>epalo';  in  the 
Thracian  Ainos,  evidently  meaning  the 
Mighty  or  Exalted,  as  against  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  word  rie/3^6/3€e9,  used 
by  Herodotus,^  in  the  sense  of  Bringers. 

=  IV.  38. 
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The  word  in  the  Herodotean  passage  in 
question  is  explained  by  the  following 

Schroeder,  whom  Daebriti?  and  Kiess- 
ling  follow,  derives  the  word  from 
'bora'  (Slavic  'gora')  mountain,  and 
the  first  two  of  these  scholars  give  the 
preposition  in  Hyperborean  the  mean- 
ing of  above,  not  beyond,  and  hold  that 
the  Hyperboreans  were  thought  of  as 
living  above  the  Bora,  or  Balkans,  in  a 
life  of  happiness  with  their  god  Apollo. 
Kiessling,'  on  the  other  hand,  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  the  popular  ety- 
mology in  Greece  for  the  word  was 
'  behind  the  North  Wind,'  and  that 
already  in  the  sixth  the  Hyperboreans 
were  regarded  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Farthest  North. 

He  says  that  while  there  may  have 
existed  in  primeval  times  a  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  lived  in  a 
heaven  high  above  the  mountains  with 
their  god  Apollo,  yet  the  modern,  and, 
as  he  believes,  correct,  derivation  of  the 
word  from  'bora'  ('gora')  mountain 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks  of 
historic  times. 

Following  the  '  bora '  etymology  I 
wish  to  propose  an  interpretation  which 
I  believe  is  more  in  accord  with  the 
development  of  trading  and  religious 
relations  than  the  one  advocated  by 
Schroeder. 

The  word  '  Bora '  on  which  Schroe- 
der's  etymology  rests  occurs  only  in 
Livy  XL\'.  29,  in  the  passage  in  which 
hedescribes  the  Roman  division  of  Mace- 
donia. It  is  there  given  as  the  name 
of  the  mountain  dividing  the  district 
which  had  Pella  for  its  chief  city  from 
the  fourth  district  with  Pelagonia  for 
its  caput  rcgionis.  This  district  is  '  regio 
trans  Boram  montem,  una  parte  con- 
finis  Illyrico,  altera  Epiro.'  Its  chief 
city,  according  to  Livy,  was  Pelagonia, 
formerly-  a  name  given  to  the  whole 
district.  This  place  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Heracleia  Lyncestis,  the 
modern  Monastir,  always  a  place  of 
the  greatest  importance  from  a  military 
and  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  second  town  in  importance  in 
Macedonia  to-<lay,  and  was  the  twelfth 

'  P.  W.  under  ptn-ara  opij. 


(or  eleventh)  station  from  Dyrrachium 
on  the  famous  \'ia  Egnatia,  which  has 
been  well  described^  as  the  expression  of 
Rome's  Drang  iiach  Ostcit.  The  m.odern 
bishopric  still  preserves  the  name 
Pelagonia.  In  the  Iliad  xxi.  141  and 
159,  the  eponym  of  the  land,  Pelagon, 
appears  as  the  father  of  the  Paeonian 
prince  Asteropaeus  and  as  the  son  of 
the  river  Axius.  Livy,  in  XXXI.  34, 
speaks  of  the  fauces  Pelagoniac  as  a 
crucial  position  from  a  military  stand- 
point. On  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountain  range,  called  Bora  by  Livy, 
usually  called  Bermios,  or  Bernion, 
were  the  wonderful  rose-gardens  of 
Midas,  and  from  this  fertile  and  metal- 
liferous region,  known  as  Pieria,  many 
myths  drifted  down  to  Greece.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  these  was  that  of 
the  Pierian  nymphs,  whose  home 
country  reached  back  even  to  the 
'snowy  Paeonians '  (Ov.  Met.  V.  313). 

The  Roman  road  must  have  coincided 
in  great  part  with  that  of  the  northern 
bronze-using  area,  described  by  Wace 
and  Thompson  in  Prehistoric  Tliessaly  as 
'  extending  westward  from  Troy  through 
Servia  into  Europe  and  almost  cer- 
tainly from  Troy  into  Anatolia.'  This 
Roman  road  is  described  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  as  '  iter  a  Dyrrachio  per 
Macedoniam  et  Thraciam  Byzantium 
usque.'  It  passed  through  Pannonia, 
Moesia,  and  Thrace  into  .\sia  Minor. 
It  may  well  have  been  by  this  way  that 
amber  and  tin  were  brought  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  northern  area  of  civilisa- 
tit  11,  in  v.hich  the  art  of  metal-work 
flourished,  '  while  Thessaly  was  still  in 
a  neolithic  or  sub-neolithic  age.'^  The 
Baltic  amber  trade  followed  the  route 
to  Adria  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
Pliny  (A^H.  XXXVII.  45)  tells  of  a 
Roman  knight  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nero  \\ho  brought  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  amber  to  Rome 
across  Germany  and  Pannonia.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  fourth  book 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  route 
by  which  the  sacred  offerings  came  to 
Dclos  from  the  North,  he  says  that  they 
came  to  the  Adriatic,  and  were  received 

-  Newbiggin,  Geographical  Aspects  of  Balkan 
Problems,  p.  90. 
'  Wace  and  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  323. 
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by  the  Hellenes  of  Dodona  before  any 
others  in  Greece,  and  then  by  way  of 
the  Malian  gulf  were  carried  on  to 
Euboea  and  finally  reached  Deles.  He 
testifies  from  personal  knowledge  (olSa 
avT6'i)  that  Paeonian  and  Thracian 
women  used  the  same  offerings  in  the 
cult  of  Artemis  the  Queen. 

From  all  this  I  argue  that  the  myth 
of  the  Hyperboreans  grew  up  in 
Paeonia,  on  the  Pierian  side  of  Bora- 
Bermios,  'der  heilige  Berg,'  as  Crusius 
calls  it, '  to  which  the  gifts  were  carried.'  ^ 
I  have  in  previous  discussions  written 
of  various  aspects  of  the  Pierian  in- 
fluence on  the  religion  and  legend  of 
southern  Greece,  more  especially  the 
Sun  and  Moon  worship.  The  worship 
of  the  Sun  god  is  well  established  for 
all  this  region,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  cult  of  Apollo  should  spread 
all  along  the  North-Westcrn  trade-route. 
That  the  lands  beyond  the  Bora  into 
which  the  god  disappeared  ever}-  even- 
ing, from  which  the  offerings  came,  on 
their  way  to  the  island  home  of  Apollo 
in  the  far  Aegean,  should  be  de\eioped 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Paeonian  Sun 
worshippers  into  a  sort  of  paradise  was 
a  natural  and  indeed  inevitable  result, 
analogies  for  which  will  occur  to  every 
one.  Olympus,  Pieria,  El  Dorado,  are 
a  few  among  many  such.  Arcadia  has 
had  similar  fortunes.  We  do  not  mis- 
understand Schiller  when  he  writes — 
Auch  ich  war  in  Arkadien   geboren, 

though  we  know  the  precise  geographi- 
cal position  of  Arcadia  and  also  that  it 
is  far  from  Marbach. 

No  knowledge  of  the  amber  route,  or 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  appears  in  Homer, 
although  he  knows  the  Paeonians  and 
their  descent  from  Pelagon  and  the 
Axios  river  well.  In  his  Abii,  the 
most  righteous  of  men,  who  live  beyond 
the  close-fighting  Mysians  and  in  the 
Danube  region,  we  have  his  idealisation 
of  a  people  to  the  North-West  who 
remind  us  of  the  Hyperborean  piety. 
There  is  but  little  of  the  distinctive 
religion  of  the  Balkans  in  the  Iliad. 
Paean,  the  Paeonian  god  of  healing,  is 
for  Homer  the  attendant  physician  of 
the   Olympian   gods,  and  Apollo  does 

^  He  derived  ^f'pfitm  from  (pepm.     This  I  do 
not  approve. 


not  appear  clearly  as  the  Sun  god. 
There  is  an  Elektor  Hyperion,  whose 
names  suggest  elektron,  amber,  and 
possibly  the  god  from  beyond  (not,  of 
course,  from  ievai),  but  these  epithets 
are  still  dark  in  meaning.  In  any  case, 
Helios-Paean-.Apollo  was  the  Sun  god 
worshipped  with  Artemis  Basileia  in 
Paeonia-Pieria,  and  the  Hyperborean 
legend  connects  this  worship  with  the 
cult  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  beyond  the 
Bora.  The  names  of  the  Hjperborean 
maidens  sent  with  the  offerings  to 
Delos,  Arge,Opis,  Hyperoche,  are  moon- 
epithets,^  and  the  hymns  sung  to  their 
honours  paid  them  by  women  are  signi- 
ficant of  the  worship  of  that  ancient 
goddess  of  women's  life,  the  moon. 

According  to  Schroeder  and  Daebritz 
the  belief  in  the  Hyperboreans  must 
have  been  pre-Hellenic.  In  this  I 
concur,  but  that  '  hoch  uber  den  Wolk- 
enbergen,  iiber  dem  thrakischen  Ge- 
birge  lag  das  selige  Land  der  Thraker,' 
etc.,  is  not  to  my  mind  an  interpreta- 
tion that  can  be  maintained.  I  know 
of  no  evidence  for  the  belief  in  a 
paradise  above  the  clouds  among  the 
Thracians.  Rather  I  would  say  that 
the  same  gift  of  poetic  imagination  to 
which  we  owe  the  myth  of  the  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  transformed  into  poplars  and 
dropping  tears  of  amber  at  the  place 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  entrepot^ 
for  amber  in  ancient  days,  has  also 
developed  this  legend  of  a  holy  race  of 
men  living  beyond  the  Bora,  on  the 
North-Western  track  that  led  to  the 
night  home  of  the  Sun  god.  The  traces 
of  the  cult  of  the  Sun  god  are  frequent 
enough  in  all  this  region  from  Dyr- 
rachium  and  Apollonia  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  in  Macedonia  all  along  the 
stations  of  the  Via  Egnatia.  M.  Svoro- 
nos,  in  his  recent  study  of  the  numis- 
matic of  Macedonia,  has  pointed  to 
the  constantly  recurring  symbol  of  the 
Paeonian  Sun  god  on  the  coinage.  A 
further  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  cult  in  the 
Balkans  for  the  study  of  Greek  religion 
is  to  be  desired. 


^  C/.  Crusius  in  Roscher's  Lexekon  under 
Hyperborean. 

^  See  A.  J.  Evans  in  his  Freeman's  Sicily, 
IV.  220,  221. 
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Herodotus  says  of  the  Bora  that  it 
is  ajiarov  v-nh  ^eifMwvo^.  F"rorn  the 
sheltered  land  of  rose  -  gardens  and 
plenty  at  its  Pierian  foot  arose  the  tales 
destined  to  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination  of  Greek  poets,  of  the 
people  over  the   Bora,  to   the    North- 


West,  whom  the  Greeks  later  called 
Hyperboreans,  and  fancied  that  they 
lived  beyond  the  North  wind. 

Gracf.  Harriet  Macukdv. 

Viissar  Co/Ui^e, 

Potiglikeepsie,  Nciu  York. 


SOME  NOTES  ON   ARISTOPHANES. 


.-Ic7i.  220: 

vvv  B'  eTTtiB}]  areppov  fjht)  rovpLov  avn- 

KVl'j/ilOV, 

Kul     TTaXairp     AaKpaTfiBt)     to     (TKe\o<; 
fiapvi'trai, 

The  scholia  speak  of  a  certain  old 
Lacratides,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an 
archon  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war : 
this  must  doubtless  be  nonsense.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  van  Leeuwen  like- 
wise errs,  when  he  notes  :  '  senex  Lacra- 
tides, qui  nominatim  a  coryphaeo  nunc 
designatur,  unus.est  e  choreutis.'  On 
the  contrary :  it  is  a  human  trait  that 
he  who  speaks  boastfull}'  or  in  a 
lamenting^  voice  calls  himself  by  his 
proper  name  instead  of  using  the 
normal  'I':  so  does — to  quote  some 
examples  out  of  many — the  boastful 
Zeus  (//.  viii.  22,  470) ;  so  does  Hector 
(//.  vii.  75,  xvi.  833) ;  and  so  also  does 
Oceanus  in  .\eschylus  (Prom.  296),  or 
Oedipus  in  Sophocles  (O.C.  626),  or 
Hector  in  Euripides  (Rhcs.  818). 

Also  in  the  verse  under  consideration 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  coryphaeus 
himself  is  called  Lacratides,  and  not 
until  we  assume  this  do  the  words  get 
their  true  force : 

Kal    TToKaiu)    AaicpaTeioT)    to    cr/ce'Xo? 
/Sapvverai. 

(A  similar  thought  is  expressed  by  the 
chorus  of  old  men,  Eur.  Hcracl.  iig 
p.r)  TTpOKtipr^Te  TToBa  /Sapv  re  /  K(it)\ov.) 

That  in  Aristophanes  this  mode  of 
expression  is  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence may  appear  from  places  such  as 
.Icli.  i02iS :  u\\'  ei  Tt  Ki'iBei  i^tpxeTov 
4>v\affiov  (where  the  lamenting  farmer 
is  of  course  named  Derketes  himself), 
Eq.  1309  ovBi  y\av<f>dvTr]^  ye  tj/v  ^avcro)- 
vo<;,  Lys.  365   aifrai  povov  "Ht paTvXXiBot; 


TU)  SaKTv\(o  -npoaeXduiv,  Thesm.  77  sir 
i(JT   eTi  i^(i}v  eiT   aTToXtuX.    \\vpnrihri<;. 

Ach.  435: 

W  ZeO  S/OTTTO   Koi   KUTOTTTa  TTaVTa'X^fj. 

Van  Leeuwen  hesitatingly  proposes  to 
read  ttuvt'  e^io,  expunging  verse  436, 
which  conjecture  few  will  adopt.  But, 
though  it  may  be  hypercritical  to  call 
•rravTaxfj  into  question  because  strictly 
speaking  KaToirTa  presupposes  a  seeing 
in  a  definite  direction,  still  there 
remains  a  difliculty  in  this  verse.  For 
a  ZeO  Ko-ToTTTa.  a  Zeus,  who  looks  down 
upon  the  earth,  is  normal :  one  need 
only  think  of  the  Homeric  Zeus,  who 
from  the  top  of  Gargaros  surveys  the 
battle-field ;  the  idea  of  a  ZeO  hioiTTa  on 
the  other  hand  is  only  called  up — and 
only  in  this,  connection — by  the  com- 
bination with  a  ZeO  KaTo-ma.  If  this 
reasoning  is  right  hioivTa  and  KaTo-ma 
must  be  shifted  and  we  have  to  read  : 

to  ZeO  KaTOTTTa  Kal — SioTTTa  TravTay^fi  ; 

in  the  second  part  of  this  verse  Dicaeo- 
polis  then  holds  the  torn  mantle  towards 
the  light. 

hio-ma  iravTaxfi  is  of  course  quite  an 
intellegible  combination  ;  if  necessary, 
c/.  I'esp.  246  TrainaxTj  SuicrKOircjpev, 
Thesm.  660  BcaaKOTrelv — •rravTa'xrj. 

Eq.  526  : 

etra    l^pcnivov  puep.vr)pivo<;,   o?   iroWro 

p€vaa<;  ttot  eTraivia 
Sta  Toil'  u<f>€\(i)v  TreSicov  eppei,  Kal  ti)<; 

crT(i(Te(i><i  Trapaavpuyv  KTe. 

That  pevaat;  is  corrupted  is  admitted 
by  everyone  :  neither  is  pevaa^  Attic, 
nor  do  we  expect  here  p€vcra<;  instead  of 
piwv,  nor  is  the  combination  pevaa^ — 
eppet  in  accordance  with  Aristophanes' 
elegance. 
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I  would  read  here:  ttoWw  <^7r^  pj)- 
crai;  ttot   eiraivw. 

Undoubtedly  is  this  Homeric  verb 
preferabh'  used  with  reference  to  the 
wind  and  therefore  the  image  would 
not  be  kept  intact  here ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  in  Greek  poetry  (as  in 
that  of  other  nations)  a  good  deal  of 
liberty  is  allowed  in  such  cases.  Take 
e-g- Ag. -jg: 

<f)v\XdSo<;  ■qBr) 

KaTaKap(f}Ofi€i'rj<;  rpi-noha<i  fikv  6Bov<; 

there  the  withering  tree  becomes,  as 
the  sentence  proceeds,  a  doubled  up 
old  man. 

Pax  686 : 

UTTOpCOV  6  BTj/XOf   eiT  IT  poTT  ov   xai    yv/j,- 

v6<;  0)1' 
TOVTOv  T£(i)9  TOP  dvBpa  irepie^ooaaTO. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  passage 
is  found  Herodas  II.  15: 


(JT^  ei'w?  e  [7]  CO  r<p  "rrpocTTur  [77 
r'\eda)p[Tf\yfxai, 

from  which  it  appears  at  the  same  time 
that  the  reading  TeOcopijyfjbai  is  prefer- 
able to  Blicheler's  SiB(opt]/u,ai. 

Ran.  238 : 

iyw  Be  (f)\vKTalpa<;  7'  e^ftJ, 
p^O)  TTptOKTOii  IBiei  T-dXai, 
KUT  avTiK   eyKvyjrai;  epel 
iSpeKSKeKe^  Koa^  Kod^. 

The  true  reading  e KKv-^frwi  is  found 
in  the  papyrus-fragment  published  by 
Schubart  and  v.  Wilamowitz  (Berliner 
Klassikertexte  v.  2,  p.  105)  :  as  long  as 
Dionysus  keeps  sitting  on  the  rowing- 
bench,  eyKir<p-a^  is  the  fit  word ;  but 
when  he  lifts  his  TrpwKTo*;,  then  the 
participle  eKK6yjra<;  suits  the  meaning. 

P.  Groeneboom. 
Gronittgfn,  Holland. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  PELEUS. 


Dr.  Leaf's  view,  m  Homer  and 
History,  of  a  difference  between 
'  Homer  '  and  the  '  Cataloguer  '  in  re- 
gard to  Peleus'  realm  depends  very 
largely  on  the  ownership  of  lolcus. 
The  Cataloguer  gives  the  town  to 
Eumelus.  Dr.  Leaf  thinks  (p.  iisf.) 
that  it  is  '  clear  enough  '  that,  accordmg 
to  '  Homer',  lolcus  belonged  to  Peleus. 
This  is  '  recorded  ineffaceably  in  the 
name  of  Mount  Pelion,'  below  the  peak 
of  which  lolcus  lay,  and  in  the  stories 
connecting  the  mountain  with  Peleus' 
family.  Then  there  is  the  Pelian  spear, 
which  Cheiron  gave  Peleus,  '  of  course 
in  token  of  vassalage.'  And  lastlj', '  the 
Achilles  who  was  educated  on  Pelion 
of  course  had  his  home  at  its  foot,  and 
not  far  away  at  the  head  of  the  Malian 
Gulf.' 

As  regards  the  names  Peleus  and 
Pelion,  the  connection  is  assumed,  but 
it  has  never  been  proved.  The  termi- 
nations of  the  words  are  against  the 
derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  even  connection  is  disputed.  In 
Roscher,  s.v.  Peleus,  the  discussion  is 
poor.     Eustathius'  view  that  Peleus  is 


the  Heros  Eponynws  is  adopted,  and 
reference  is  made  to  H.  D.  Muller 
(1857)  and  Mannhardt,  the  latter  of 
whom  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Pick 
{Ortsnamcn,  77,  and  Personennamen,  431) 
is  against  the  notion.  '  UaKiof,  das 
natiirlich  mit  WrfKew  tnchts  zu  tun  hat, 
wird  "  Lchmberg  "  seiit,  zu  irrjXo'i  (d).' 
Tlr)\ev^  he  takes  to  be  for  a  full  form 
with  TTTiXe-  for  rrjXe-,  comparing  T?;Xe- 
fj.axo<i.  Gruppe  {Griech.  Mythol.  6i8n.) 
quotes  a  name  IlT^Xe/cXea?,  though 
(ii4in.)  he  prefers,  as  others  do,  the 
derivation  from  TrdWo).  Others,  again, 
have  referred  ni/Xey?  to  TrrfKo';,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  aqueous  origin  of 
Achilles.  All  seems  uncertain.  The 
origin  and  connections  of  the  two 
names  have  still  to  be  settled,  and  no 
argument  can  be  based  on  their  identity. 
Compare  the  note  on  p.  288  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  Heroic  Age. 

The  Pelian  spears  helps  as  little. 
What  ground  is  there  for  saying  that 
of  course  it  was  given  in  vassalage  ? 
Has  the  gift  of  a  spear  ever  had  this 
significance  ?  When  the  late  Dr.  Verrall 
startled  the  Homeric  world  a  few  \ears 
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ago  by  propounding  a  '  Mutiny  of  Ido- 
meneus  ' — a  hero  who  was  supposed  to 
have  broken  a  spear  by  way  of  renounc- 
ing his  fealty — careful  enquiry  failed  to 
elicit  that  a  spear  had  ever  been  put  to 
such  a  use.  Andrew  Lang,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Mutiny,  found 
the  idea  entirely  new.  Moreover,  in  the 
literature  of  the  Peleus-Pelion  connec- 
tion, which  may  all  be  found  referred 
to  in  the  relevant  articles  in  Roscher 
and  Pauly-Wissowa,  in  ^Icycr's  Achilleis 
and  in  Hiriiics,  xxx.  J^ff.,  there  is  never 
a  hint  that  the  spear  was  more  than  a 
wedding  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bridal  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Poseidon 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  immortal 
horses,  other  gods  a  suit  of  mail,  Kal 
XoiTToi  erepa.  Homer  simplj-  mentions 
the  gift,  but  his  language  {ixe\u]v  and 
U.y)'slov  £K  Kopv(l>ri^)  hardly  implies  more 
than  that  the  Centaur  supplied  a  good 
ashen  shaft,  which,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Athene  and  Hephaestus  con- 
verted into  a  spear.  It  would  be  quite 
in  the  Homeric  way  to  use  a  phrase — 
Xapi^ofi€vo<;  iSaaiXijl,  or  the  like — to  in- 
dicate that  the  spear  was  a  feudal  gift, 
but  what  the  poet  says  on  the  subject  is 
verv  different, — (j)6vov  efifievai  I'^pcoecrcnv. 
Mr.  Paton  thinks  it  was  one  of  three 
enchanted  gifts  which  made  Achilles 
such  a  valuable  ally  [C.R.  xxvi.  iff.), 
and  that  consists  with  the  view  that  the 
Myrmidon  was  simply  a  great  warrior, 
and  could  not  compete  as  a  sovereign 
with  Agamemnon  and  others.  With  no 
suggestion  in  the  tradition,  and  no  in- 
stances produced  aliunde,  it  is  surely 
not  justifiable  to  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  a  symbolical  presentation  to  a 
feudal  superior. 

On  the  third  point,  it  is  again  re- 
markable that  in  the  literature  above 
referred  to  lolcus  is  regarded  as  distinct 
from  Phthia.  The  persons  concerned 
go  from  Phthia  to  lolcus,  and  from 
lolcus  back  to  Phthia.  And  surely  one 
is  not  justified  in  saying  that,  because 
.\chilles  was  brought  up  on  Pelion,  he 
(/  course  had  his  home  at  its  foot.  No 
one  knows  in  what  town  Peleus  and 
Achilles  dwelt,  unless  (as  some  have 
thought,  not  without  reason,  from  the 
terms  of  II.  ii.  682f.),  Phthia  was  a  town. 
But  Peleus  might  well  have  sent  his 
son  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  or  so  from 


the  Sperchcus  valley  to  be  under  the 
care  of  his  grandfather,  the  '  most  right- 
eous of  the  Centaurs.'  Other  fathers 
did  so,  for  legend  gave  Cheiron  many 
hero-pupils.  Hut  after  all  Homer  does 
not  say  Achilles  was  educated  by 
Cheiron  on  Pelion.  That  would  be  an 
extreme  inference  from  //.  xi.  83off. 
And  there  is  Phoenix,  as  the  scholiasts 
remarked,  to  be  reckoned  with  as  rival 
educator. 

Ur.  Leaf  has  yet  another  argument 
about  the  extent  of  the  realm  of  Peleus. 
On  p.  112  he  says  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Phthia  of  Homer  was  the  later 
Phthiotis.  It  would  thus  extend  '  to  the 
very  head  of  the  Pagasa;an  Gulf,'  and 
include  lolcus.  But  that  again  is  a  very 
large  assumption,  and  quite  opposed  to 
his  own  former  view  in  Troy,  347.  There 
he  did  not  discuss  the  '  difficult  question ' 
of  Phthia,  but  he  did  say  '  in  any  case 
it  cannot  have  been  identical  with  the 
Phthiotis  of  later  history.'  That  is 
quite  enough  to  give  us  pause  in  regard 
to  the  present  statement.  What  Homer 
meant  by  Phthia  has  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  the  following 
grounds  that  Pherae,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  lolcus,  is  given  to  Peleus  by  Homer. 
First,  the  chief  who  held  lolcus  must 
hold  Pherae  also.  But  it  has  been  seen 
above  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Peleus  owned  lolcus.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  interpretation,  popular  in 
antiquity,  of  Hector's  parting  words  to 
.\ndromache  (//.  ii.  456f.),  kul  kcv  iv 
"Apyei  eovaa  irp6<i  aWi]<;  larov  {/(fjaivoif, 
Kai  K€V  vSajp  (popeoi^  MtcrcTT/iSo?  r)  'Tttc- 
pel.r)<;.  As  there  were  sprmgs  of  these 
names  at  Therapne  in  Laconia  and  in 
Thessaly  respectively,  the  lines  were 
taken  as  meaning  that  Andromache  is 
to  be  the  slave  of  either  Menelaus  or 
Achilles.  Now  Dr.  Leaf  shows  that 
Pindar  and  Sophocles  know  a  famous 
spring  Hypereia,  which  is  at  Pherae,  and 
the  locality  of  which  is  known  to  their 
hearers  by  the  mere  name.  Homer 
knows  it  too,  so  it  must  be  the  same  one, 
and  '  Hector  '  contemplates  that  Andro- 
mache will  be  carried  off  to  Pherae.' 
On  this  it  is  held  to  be  '  hardly  disput- 
able '  that  Pherae  was  in  the  realm  of 
Achilles.  But  only  if  the  interpretation 
of  the  men  of  old  was  correct.     That, 
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however,  was  a  mere  guess  which  all 
authorities  do  not  accept.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  indication  to  Andro- 
mache of  the  individual  master  she  will 
have  to  serve  is  an  extreme  touch  that 
would  spoil  an  exquisite  scene.  Also, 
the  ascription  to  Hector  of  such  a  minute 
knowledge  of  localities  in  Greece  is  un- 
likely (Monro,  a.L).  The  better  view 
has  been  held  that  the  poet  is  merely 
mentioning  two  well-known  springs  in 
Greece  without  further  suggestion.  And 
there  is  the  possibility,  which  must  have 
occurred  to  many  who  have  considered 
the  passage,  that  the  words  'Sleaarji'i  and 


'Tirepeii),  each  obviously  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  position,  are  not  proper 
names  at  all,  but  mean  '  the  middle  or 
upper  well,'  as  Mr.  Allen  translates  in 
C.Q.  iii.  94  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
clear  there  is  no  good  ground  for  giving 
Pherae  to  Achilles  and  Peleus,  if  we  do 
not  give  them  lolcus. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  valid  reason  has  been  adduced  for 
the  view  that  '  Homer '  assigned  to 
Peleus  a  spacious  realm  which  a  reckless 
'  Cataloguer  '  afterwards  split  up  into  a 
number  of  domains. 

A.  Shewan. 


SOME  CRUCES  IN  CATULLUS  RECONSIDEKEU. 


Catullus  I.  8-10 : 

quare  tibi  habe  quicquid  haec  libelli 

t>/.  mei  G 
qualecunique  quod  patrona  virgo 
plus  uno  maneat  perenne  saeclo 

I  assume  hoc  for  hacc  in  the  first  line, 

and  the  last  line  may  be  called  certain  ; 

the  rest  remains  in  dispute,  because  the 

conjecture  commonly  admitted  in  v.  8 

quare  habe  tibi 

suffers  from  incurable  defects  both  in 
the  inversion  of  the  phrase  tibi  habe 
(pointed  out  by  Baehrens),  in  the  unapt 
associations  of  the  phrase,  and  finally 
in  point  of  metre  ;  for  the  elision  quare 
habe  is  as  objectionable  as  that  ' patronci 
lit  ergo'  which  Bergk  wished  to  import 
into  V.  g,  and  which  Ellis  on  that 
ground  rightly  refused  to  admit  into  a 
finished  ceremonious  poem  like  this. 

To  these  defects  may  be  added  the 
unsolved  objections  against  '  epexegetic 
expansion  '  of  quicqttid  by  qualecunique. 
Friedrich's  '  exact  parallel '  from  Pliny 
does  not  satisfy  me  : 

Ouisquis  ille,  qualiscumque,  sileatur. 

{EpisL  VIII.  xxii.  4-) 

Pliny  means  '  whatever  be  his  name 
and  whatever  his  behaviour,  I  mean  to 
leave  him  anonymous.'  But  even  if  we 
were  sure  that  no  verb  was  there  when 
the  phrase  was  written  (nothing  easier 
than  for  an  est  to  fall  out  before  the 
sileatur),  the  elliptical  familiarities  of 
epistolary  prose  are  not  lightly  to  be 
presumed  in  a  ceremonious  poem. 


Mr.  Slater's  hint  that  quicquid  habes 
was  a  clue  suggested  to  me  a  new  line 
of  inquiry,  and  led  me  to  Propertius  II. 
iv.  14  : 

sic  est  incertum.  quicquid  habetur,  amor. 

'  Such  an  uncertainty  is  love,  whatever 
you  may  make  of  it.'  '  Quicquid  habe- 
tur =  quicquid  est':  a  variation  for 
metrical  convenience.  On  the  analogy 
of  which  phrase  I  conjecture  that 
Catullus  wrote: 

quare,  quicquid  habetur  hoc  libelli, 
qualecunique  .  .  . 

This  brings  quicquid  hoc  libelli  into 
shape,  like 

quodcumque  hoc  regni  (Aen.  i.  78) 
and 

hoc  aevi  quodcunquest  (Lucr.  ii.  15) 

and  leaves  quicquid  a  verb  to  itself,* 
But  at  the  same  time  it  presupposes  a 
further  change  in  v.  <}. 

Editors  have  been  unnecessarily 
sceptical  about  patrona  virgo.  There  is 
ample  warrant  for  calling  a  Muse  Virgo. 


Propertius  II.  xxx.  zi  '■ 

nee  tu  viri^inibus  reverentia  moveris  ora : 
hie  quoque  non  nescit  quid  sit  amare,  chorus 

and  Val.  Place,  iii.  16  : 

Tu  mihi  nunc  causas  infandaque  proelia,  Clio, 
pande  virum  ;  tibi  enim  superuni  data,  Virgo, 


»  Acn.    ix.    287,   cited    by    Riese,   is    quite 
irrelevant. 
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Also,  besides  its  metrical  roughness, 
there  lies  against  Bergk's 

patronei  ut  ergo 

as  defended  by  Miinro  (Crit.  and  Elite. 
Ed.  2.  pp.  3-5),  a  material  objection. 
Munro  argues  from  the  poetry  of 
Doniitian's  reign  when  Rome  was  far 
gone  in  flattery,  and  from  two  particu- 
larly obsequious  poets.  Martial  and 
Statius,  in  support  of  something  which 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Republic :  viz.  the  idea  that  the  im- 
mortality of  a  work — not  its  immediate 
reception,  but  its  immortality  —  de- 
pended on  its  patron's  merit.  Even 
Munro's  Flavian  instances  do  not  fully 
tit  the  case;  but  the  very  different 
manner  of  130  to  150  years  earlier  may 
be  exemplified  from  Lucretius  and  from 
the  author  of  Ciris  (whom  I  take  to  be 
Cornelius  Callus — anyhow  a  contem- 
porary of  his). 

Lucretius  I.  24-28,  after  the  invoca- 
tion of  \'enus  has  been  developed  for  a 
score  of  verses,  concludes  thus : 

te  sociam  studeo  scribendis  versibus  esse, 
quos  ego  de  rerum  natura  pangere  conor 
.Memniiadae  noslro,  quern  tu,  dea,  tempore  in 

omni 
omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 
Quo  mail's  aetetnum  da  liictis^  diva,  Uporem. 

If  quo  magis  does  mean  'all  the  more 
for  Memmius'  sake,'  yet  there  is  no 
hint  that  Lucretius  imagined  his  work 
would  gain  eternity  by  being  dedicated 
to  Memmius.  Only  the  Muses  can 
give  Icporem ;  and  of  them  he  begs  this 
gift  that  his  work  may  be  worthy  of 
Memmius,  a  man  of  so  many  graces. 

Ciris  92-100  : 

The  pedantic  introduction  to  the 
poem,  a  Labyrinth  of  language,  which 
has  already  included  the  dedication  to 
Mc?sala  (v.  36),  at  last  issues  into  an 
invocation  to  the  Muses,  of  which  the 
skeleton  is : 

quare        ....        divae 
Pieride5    .  nunc  age,  divae, 

praecipue  nostro  nunc  adspirate  labori 
atque  hoc  aetemo  praetexite  honore  volumen. 

Immortality,  but  not  immortality  for 
Messala's  sake  or  to  oblige  .Messala. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Catullus  followed 
the  ordinary  republican  usage  of  first 


making  his  complimentary  dedication 
and  then  invoking  his  Muse  to  make 
the  work  immortal.  Now  the  dedica- 
tion is  finished  and  complete  with  v.  7: 
the  tiaviqitc  clause  has  explained  why 
Catullus  should  choose  Nepos,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  Corncli,  tibi  has  stated  the 
choice.  Nepos  is  thus  done  with.  So 
the  conjecture  habc  tibi,  although  it  has 
figured  as  a  lectio  rccepta  for  so  long  in 
so  many  editions,  is  now  found  to  be 
offensive  in  yet  a  third  respect.  For, 
far  from  being  as  Munro  would  have 
it,  '  a  violation  of  all  art  and  good 
taste  to  turn  so  abruptly  in  the  last 
two  lines  to  the  Muse  .  .  .  when  Nepos 
has  been  the  sole  theme  of  the  first 
eight  verses  and  has  been  addressed 
throughout  in  the  second  person,'  it  is 
both  regular  and  reasonable ;  whereas 
to  say  that  his  book's  hope  of  immor- 
tality was  for  Nepos'  sake  must  be 
either  a  piece  of  servility  or  of  irony. 

Remains   to   fill   the    hole    in    v.    9. 
Given  the  sentence 

quare,  quicquid  habetur  hoc  libelli, 
qualecumque     .     .     .     pairona  virgo, 
plus  uno  maneat  perenne  saeclo 

what  is  there  room  for  ?  I  see  nothing 
more  likely  than  the  traditional  quidem, 
on  which  Munro  fell  back.  I  had 
thought  of  volo  (like  '  Torquatus  volo 
parvolus  dulce  rideat '  in  LXI.  aog^an 
'  optative  formula,'  as  Ellis  calls  it) ; 
but  the  quantity  of  the  -6  is  a  fatal 
objection.  Catullus  everywhere  scans 
it  (as  doubtless  everybody  pronounced 
it)  voW ;  so  does  Horace,  in  the  one 
place  where  he  uses  it ;  Virgil  avoids 
the  word  altogether;  and  Propertius 
has  the  final  once  short  and  once  elided 
(which  implies  that  it  was  short),  never 
voU'i. 

The  sentence 

Quare,  quicquid  habetur  hoc  libelli, 
qualecumque  quidem,  patrona  virgo, 
plus  uno  maneat  perenne  saeclo 

thus  comes  out  perfectly  normal,  inas- 
much as  the  qiiiequid  .  .  .  libelli  has  a 
verb,  which  it  needs,  and  the  quale- 
cumque has  none,  needing  none. 

quicquid  habetur  hoc  libelli  =  hoc  quodcumque 
est  libelli. 

It  is  normal  for  the  verb  to  follow 
immediately  after  quicquid. 
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But  in  conclusion  I  am  bound  to  add 
this :  the  above  reconstruction  makes 
no  use  of  the  variant  in  G  {inci  for 
libelli)  out  of  which  Baehrens  got  his 
uncouth  niel.  Variants  in  G  are  not  to 
be  scorned.  Is  this  one  really  a  v.  1. 
brought  in  by  collation?  If  it  be  a 
sine  qua  non  to  a  successful  treatment  of 
the  passage  to  bring  in  this  mci,  I  would 
venture  the  alternative 

(Juare,  quicquid  habetur,  hoc  libelli 
qualecumque  niei,  patrona  virgo, 
plus  uno  maneat  perenne  saeclo. 

But  is  qualecumque  possible  with  a 
genitive  ?  and  can  such  a  genitive 
consist  with  a  possessive  pronoun  ? 

XLV.  8.  and  17: 

j'sinistra  ut  \ 
hoc  ut  dixit  Amor-  sinistravit  ,-ante. 
[sinistrantej 

Voss  states  that  several  MSS.  read 
sinisirantc  ante,  and  to  Voss  belongs  the 
credit  of  restoring  sinister  ante.  Munro 
saw  the  correctness  of  sinister,  but 
unnecessarily  alter  ante  to  astans.  But 
neither  Voss  nor  any  other  that  I  can 
find  explains  the  ante  properly. 

In  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  15  Serviiis  (Daniel) 
bids  us  interpret 

ante  sinistra  civa  monuisset  ab  ilice  cornix 

thus: 

indivise  lej^cndiiin.  El  diccii<lo  '  inoiiuissel' 
oscinem  fuisse  dcmonstrat.  Sane  hoc  ad  augura- 
lem  pertinct  disdplinam :  augures  enim  desig- 
nant  spatia  lituo  et  eis  dant  nomina,  ut  prijiia 
pars  dicatiir  aiitica,  posterior  pos/ica,  itevi 
dextra  et  sinistra.  Modo  ergo  cornicem  de  nulla 
Itaruin  parte  venisse  dicit.  sed  ah  antica  ad 
sinistram partem  ^'olasse,  etc. 

This  does  not  mean  that  antcsinistra 
must  be  written  as  one  word :  indivisim 
translates  vj>ev.     Servius  on  Aen.  i.  ig8 

o  socii  nee  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum 

says  '  v<^h  est,  i.e.  antiquorum  ma- 
lorum.' In  both  cases  the  meaning  is 
that  these  words  are  to  be  construed 
together;  ante  maloruin  =  Twv  Trpoffdev 
Kaxwv  ;  ante  sinistra^  '  left-forward.' 

Just  such  is  Cupid's  position  with 
regard  to  the  lovers.  Ante  sinister  or 
sinister  ante  is  augural  for  N.W.  when 
you  are  looking  northwards.  How 
suitable  (nay,  how  necessary)  to  the 
grouping    sinister   is    Munro's   (verbal) 


chart  shows  ;  but  suppose  Septimius  to 
face  N.,  then  N.W.  is  evidently  the 
perfect  station  for  Cupid,  since  Acme 
will  be  facing  W.N.W.  or  N.W. 

I  presume  Ellis  was  right  in  taking 
Voss  (whose  note  is  obscure)  to  mean 
by  his  sinister  ante  '  qui  antea  sinister 
fuerat.'  This  interpretation  will  not  do. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  even  to 
suggest  a  quarrel  in  the  past,  unless  it 
be  the  nunc  of  v.  19;  but  this  nunc 
merely  means  '  after  this  happy  in- 
auguration ' :  auspicatioreni  in  v.  26 
shows  that  nunc  refers  to  a  starting- 
point,  not  to  a  re-starting  in  another 
direction.  This  is  Septimius'  first  love 
— all  the  diminutives  {Septimille  .  mis- 
ellus  .  ocellos)  are  applied  to  him ; 
Acme  is  probably  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  But  one  may  leave  Friedrich 
(p.  6g)  to  do  justice  to  the  point :  '  Non 
cuivis  Germane  contigit  adire  Lutetiam.' 
But  since  Voss  does  not  allude  to 
the  Eclogue  passage,  he  cJn  hardly 
have  intended  this  rare  though  solidly 
attested  (for  Servius  on  augural  matters 
deserves  to  be  heard)  usage  of  ante 
sinister. 

The  left-hand  position  merely  gives 
validity  to  the  omen  of  the  sneeze, 
without  determining  its  tendency;  dex- 
tram  declares  it  to  be  favourable,  and 
adprobationem  defines  how :  it  is  a 
divine  ratification  given  to  words  which 
imply  a  '  So  help  me  God  !' 

Palaeographically  the  case  is  singu- 
larly clear ;  a  dittograph  explains  all : 


smisterantante 
sinisteraut  ante 
sinistraut  ante  : 


out   of  which,  at  the   first  attempt   to 
get  beyond  a  vox  nihili,  is  elicited 


smistravit  ante 


smistra  ut  ante. 


To  complete  the  case,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  consider  another  passage  where 
sinister  ante  occurs  :  the  second  Pria- 
pean  in  the  Catalepton : 

Ego  haec  ego  arte  fabricata  rustica 
eyo  arida,  o  viator,  ecce  populus 
.lyellulum  hunc  tsinistretantet  quem  vides, 
erique  villulam  hortulumque  pauperis 
tuor  malaque  furis  arceo  manu. 

Birt  {Jugendversc  n.  Hcimatpoesie 
Veri^iVs,  p.  27),  on  the  strength  of  this 
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imitation  or  reminiscence,  foists  siniiira 
et  ante,  which  Ribbeck  read  here,  upon 
Catullus,  at  best  a  cumbersome  and 
prosaic  way  ol'  expressing  sinister  ante. 
The  elision  of  a  J  is  even  more  unlikely 
in  this  poem  than  in  the  Septimius  and 
Acme.  Besides  which  sinistra  here  is 
ambiguous :  the  %-iator  faces  the  image  ; 
nistrd  could  mean  either  Priapus'  left 


or  the  viator's.  Sinister  is  definite 
'  Stand  to  the  left  of  me,'  says  Priapus, 
'  and  you  will  see  the  field  in  front 
of  you.'  There  is  no  need  here  to 
construct  sinister  ante  ii^ev :  ante  is 
regularly  adverbial  to  vides ;  '  ante  vides 
=  prospicis.' 

J.  S.   Phillimore. 
G/as^ou>. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS  OF  CAESAR  AND  HORACE. 


I .  Caesar,  de  bello  citiili  3.  83.  3  sq. : 

Et  L.  Domitius  in  consilio  dixit  placere  sibi 
bello  confecto  ternas  tabellas  dari  ad  iudican- 
dum  eis  qui  ordiii's  essent  senatorii  belloque 
una  cum  ipsis  interfuisscnt  sententiasque  de 
singulis  ferrent  (fcrri  Paul)  qui  Roinae  reman- 
sissent  quique  intra  praesidia  Honipei  fuissent 
nequeoperam  in  remilitari  praestitissent :  unam 
fore  tabulam  qui  liberandos  omni  periculo  cen- 
serent,  alteram  qui  capitis  damnarent,  lertiam 
qui  pecunia  multarent. 

The  current  interpretation  of  the 
latter  sentence  is  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Peskett  in  his  annotated  edition  and  in 
his  Loeb  translation  'one  tablet,  they 
said,  would  be  for  those  who  should 
decide  that  such  persons  should  be 
exempted  from  all  peril,  the  second  for 
those  who  should  condemn  them  to  loss 
of  civil  status,  the  third  for  those  who 
should  mulct  them  in  a  fine.'  It  is 
not  surprising  that  those  who  think 
that  a  relative  ought  to  define  an  ante- 
cedent noun  or  pronoun,  and  not  some- 
thing outside  the  sentence,  should  have 
desiderated  an  ablative  to  refer  to 
tabellam.  But  to  change  qui  three 
times  to  qua  is  unmethodical.  It  is 
also  unnecessary :  for  the  ablative  is 
there  already.  If  it  be  deemed  that 
Caesar  himself  would  not  have  used 
this  semi-fossilised  form,  for  which  see 
Neue-Wagener  2.  pp.  455  sqq.,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  Caesar  is  only 
quoting  the  words  of  a  formal  resolu- 
tion, which  may  well  have  followed  the 
well-known  legal  custom  of  using  forms 
and  phrases  obsolete  in  ordinary  speech, 
as  in  the  Lex  agraria  C.I.L.  I.  200  ^17 
we  have  a  quel  (qui)  —  a  quo. 

2.    Carminis    fragmentuni    ap.    Sueton. 

Vit.  Tcrent.  5. 
unum  hoc  maceror  ac  doleo  lib!  desse,  Tcrenti. 
Landor,  in  his   Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions (see   Classical   Review,   vol.    xxix. 


(1915),  p.  172),  has  criticised  the  ex- 
pression of  this  line  from  Caesar's  well- 
known  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
Terence,  putting  in  the  mouth  of 
Licinius  Calvus  the  words  '  Yes,  I  re- 
member his  opinion  conveyed  in  verse, 
and  principally  for  its  too  strong  ex- 
pression, ununi  hoc  maceror:  doleo  is 
weak  after  this,  and  doleo  is  itself 
almost  an  exaggeration.' 

The  same  misconception  which  led 
Landor  to  censure  has  led  two  English 
scholars  (Classicul  Review,  I.e.)  to  alter 
a  perfectly  irreproachable  verse,  and 
has  thus  furnished  one  more  example  of 
how  little  chance  ancient  utterances 
have  when  they  are  in  disaccord  with 
modern  preoccupations.  Once  more 
we  see  that  '  Our  modern  critics  are 
unduly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  un- 
usual order,  especially  in  verse ;'  once 
more  '  the  lineal  habit  of  mind '  shows 
itself '  at  a  loss  when  it  has  to  under- 
stand the  circular.'  Resolute  and  con- 
stant effort  alone  will  enable  us  to  realise 
that  in  a  Latin  sentence,  or  a  group  of 
sentences  which  represent  an  integral 
unit  of  thought,  mere  precession  or  suc- 
cession in  the  order  of  words  was  in 
itself  immaterial,  and  if  convenience  or 
necessity  demanded  an  unusual  order, 
the  Roman  intelligence  was  swift  to 
respond  and  understand.  What  it  did 
and  what  we,  too  often,  fail  to  do,  may 
be  shown  b}-  a  parallel  that  is  closer 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  A 
common  exercise  of  ingenuity  is  the 
discover)'  of  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  letters  of  a  word  when  these  have 
been  shuffled.  There  is  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  this :  to  place  the  con- 
stituent letters  so  that  they  are  in  a 
circle  or  similar  figure.  This  is  the  way 
the  ancient  Romans  regarded  their  sen- 
tences.    There  is  also  a  slow,  laborious 


igo 
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and  uncertain  way:  to  place  the  con- 
stituents in  a  row  and  consider  them 
thus.  This  is  how  the  modern  mind 
proceeds.  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  accumulate  examples  now.  What  is 
needed  by  offenders  is  not  proof  but 
observation.  But  I  will  give  three  so- 
called  '  hystera  protera  '  from  among 
those  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
notice.  Lucan  S.  322  sqq.  'quid  enim 
tibi  laetius  umquam  |  praestiterint  superi 
quam  si  ciuilia  Partho  |  milite  bella 
geras,  tantam  cousumcre  gentem  |  et 
nostris  miscere  iiialis  ?'  I  take  this 
because,  though  in  strict  order  the 
action  of  miscere  comes  first,  some  over- 
lapping of  the  two  actions  is  quite 
conceivable.  No  such  palliation  can 
be  traced  in  my  second  example  :  Ovid 
M.  8.  537  'dumque  manet  corpus,  corpus 
refoucntc[ue  f(mcntc[nc,^  an  order  of  words 
as  impossible  for  a  Roman  to  mis- 
understand as  it  is  for  an  Englishman 
to  reproduce.  My  third  illustration  is 
from  prose,  and  relates  to  succession  in 
sentences  or  rather,  seeing  that  the  sen- 
tences are  not  independent  in  thought, 
in  clauses:  Tacitus  Agric.  12  'solum 
praeter  oleam  uitemque  et  cetera  cali- 
dioribus  terris  oriri  sueta,  frugum  patiens 
[fecundum]  ;  tarde  mitescunt,  cito  pro- 
ueniunt.'  A  comparison  with  Agric.  3 
'  ut  corpora  nostra  lente  augescunt,  cito 
extingiinntur,  sic  ingenia  studiaque  op- 
presseris  facilius  (juam  reuocaueris ' 
shows,  what  indeed  the  order  of  chias- 
mus might  of  itself  have  taught  us,  that 
in  what  was  a  whole  to  the  Roman 
mind  the  observance  of  succession  was 
discretionary. 

To  return  to  our  passage,  maceror  ac 
doleu  is  conceptually,  though  not  metric- 
ally, the  exact  equivalent  of  dolco  ac 
maceror.  And  it  has  this  advantage 
grammatically  that  the  postponement 
of  doleo  provides  an  easy  construction 
for  the  following  infinitive.  Its  hasty 
removal  leaves  maceror  to  discharge  a 
function,  its  capacity  for  which  the 
removers  have  not  even  attempted  to 
establish. 

3.  Horace,  Odei  3.  27.  69  sqq. : 

mox  ubi  lusit  satis,  '  Abstineto  ' 
dixit  '  irarum  calidaeque  nxae 
cum  tibi  inuisus  laceranda  reddet 
cornua  taurus. 


uxor  inuicti  louis  esse  nescis. 
initte  singultus,  bene  ferre  magnain 
disce  fortunam  ;  tua  sectus  orbis 
nomina  ducet.' 

The  force  of  inertness  is  nowhere 
greater  than  in  the  interpretation  of 
Horace,  and  nowhere  therefore  is  it 
less  easy  to  dislodge  an  accepted  ex- 
planation, particularly  if  it  have  found 
its  way  into  the  grammars.  The 
customary,  though  happily  not  the  ex- 
clusive, explanation  of  1.  Jl  is  '  You  do 
not  know  [or  do  you  not  know)  that 
you  are  the  wife  of  unvanquished 
luppiter.'  This  interpretation  I  have 
incidentally  observed,  e.g.  in  Classical 
Review,  xviii.  p.  453«,  is  inadmissible. 
But  nothing  short  of  a  direct  challenge 
will  shock  its  adherents  mto  defending 
it.  It  is  to  be  scouted  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  the  meaning  it  affords 
is  out  of  place  in  the  context.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  Europa's  know- 
ledge, or  ignorance,  but  one  of  her 
behaviour.  The  verses  before  yi  tell 
Europa  what  she  is  to  do  when  the 
Bull  returns  ;  the  verses  after  it  what 
she  is  to  do  now,'  and  verse  73  is 
designed  to  tell  her  that  she  is  not 
doing  what  she  should.  Secondly,  the 
construction  assumed  by  the  interpreta- 
tion is  destitute  of  all  authority  in 
Latin.  I  call  upon  its  upholders  to 
produce  a  single  passage  in  which 
7iescio,  or  scio  either,  is  used  as  they 
suppose  it  to  be  used  here.  The  sole 
sense  of  these  verbs  when  followed  by 
a  subjectless  infinitive,  and  the  one  that 
would  at  once  occur  to  a  reader  is  that 
of  knowing  or  not  knov\ing  hotv  to  do 
anything.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  this 
in  the  face  of  such  well-known  passages 
as  Livy  9.  3.  12  '  ea  est  Romana  gens 
quae  uicta  quiescere  nesciat,'  22.  51.  4 
'  uinccre  scis,  Hannibal  ;  uictoria  uti 
nescis  ?'  Or  does  the  use  of  esse  '  to 
behave,  to  comport  oneself  present  a 
difficulty  ?  Then  compare  Lucan  9. 
1037  sq.  'tutumque  putauit  |  iam  bonus 
esse  socer '  and,  with  our  very  verb 
iiescio,  Valerius  Maximus  2.  6.  6  'abi 
igitur  et  esto  seruus  quoniam  liber  esse 
nescisti.'     The  only  approximation  to 


1  The  difference  in  the  tenses  of  abslineto  and 
initte  seems  to  be  generally  neglected  by  the 
commentators  beginning  with  Bentley. 
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a  parallel  is  that  adduced  in  Kiessling's 
note,  where  ucsciiis,  common  with  the 
infinitive  in  the  sense  of  '  unable,'  is 
alleged  to  be  employed  as  ncscio  here, 
Prop.  4.  4.  6S  *  nescia,  uae  furiis  accu- 
buisse  nouis ;'  but  '  iiac  furiis '  is  merely 
a  bad  emendation  of  Jacob's,  the  MSS 
havinjj  iu-/ariis,  long  ago  corrected  to 
sc  funis.  Thirdly  the  interpretation 
cannot  escape  under  the  disguise  of  a 


'  Graecism.'  Let  me  quote  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere.  I.e.  above,  '  (pT)aiv  elvai 
justifies  ait  esse  and  the  like.  But  oiBa 
Xeyeiv  is  one  thing  and  olBa  Xeywv 
another.'  To  which  I  need  only  add 
that  the  Latin  for  the  first  is  scio  loqui 
and  for  the  second  scio  mc  loqui. 


J.    P.    POSTG.ATE. 


Liverpool . 


VIRG.  ECL.  IV.  62. 


I  H.WE  been  puzzled  by  a  passage  in 
I'rofessor  Phillimore's  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  C.R.,  p.  149,  which  runs  as 
follows  : 

To  bejjin  with,  the  rc-aditifi  qui  iwn  riserc 
parent cs  may  be  regardid  as  almost  an  ac- 
quired certainty;  the  notion  that  vidcre'  with 
an  accusative  was  at  best  archaic  Latin,  or 
vulgar  Latin,  may  be  finally  dispelled  by  a 
comparison  of  [certain  passages  which  shall  be 
considered  further  on]. 

Does  Professor  Phillimore  mean,  what 
he  certainly  seems  to  say,  that  some  per- 
sons have  denied  that  in  good  Latin 
Ttdcrc  can  govern  an  accusative  ?  In 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Gamp, 
'  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsey  ?'  If  such  a 
person  exists,  let  him  straightway  con- 
sult a  dictionary.  If  that  is  not  his 
meaning,  what  is  it  ? 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  mc  that 
there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  reading, 
to  wit  that  if  Virgil  wrote  these  words 
he  was  encouraging  the  baby  boy  to 
laugh  at  his  mother — a  technically  '  im- 
pious '  act.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance where  ridere  is  used  with  the  ac- 
cusative in  the  sense  of  smiling  approv- 
ingly or  fondly  on  a  person  or  thing  : 
always,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  it  implies  a 
sense  of  superiority  in  the  laugher  and 
inferiority  in  the  person  or  thing 
laughed  at,  whether  the  laughter  be  con- 
temptuous or  good-natured.  Let  us 
test  this  by  Virgil's  own  words.  In 
Eel.  vi.  23,  we  have  '  lUe  dolum  ridens 
cet.'  where  Silcnus  laughs  in  good- 
humoured  toleration  of  his  bonds.  In 
.En.  V.  181, 

'  Thus  the  text,  which — with  apologies  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
the  written  (and  a  fortiori  of  the  printed)  \vord 
— 1  venture  to  emend,  conjecturally,  to  ridere. 


Ilium  et  labentem  Teucri  et  risere  natantem 
Et  salsos  rident  revomentem  pectore  fluctus, 

a  passage  which  needs  no  comment. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  smiling  approv- 
ingly, he  uses  the  dative,  of  a  person 
'Risit  pater  optimus  olli,'  /En.  v.  358,  of 
a  thing  '  Dolis  risit  Cythcrea  repertis,' 
/En.  iv.  128,  as  correctly  explained  by 
Dr.  Henry  {^/Eneidea,  vol.  ii.  p.  629). 

When  Professor  Haverfield  wrote  in 
his  edition  of  Conington  (1898),  '  It  has 
usually  been  assumed  that  "  risere " 
governs  the  dative  "  smiled  on  him,"  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  such  an  use,'  he 
must  have  forgotten  these  passages. 
Nor  do  those  quoted  by  Professor  Philli- 
more show  any  such  use  of  ridere  with 
an  accusative  as  would  justify  a  dutiful 
child  in  so  acting  towards  his  mother. 
Dirae,  108,  is  irrelevant,  as  the  word  there 
is  not  ridel  but  arridel,  and  surely 
Hor.  Od.  I.  X.  9-12  was  cited  by  a  slip  of 
memory,  the  accusative  being  governed 
by  terret,  while  risit  simply  means 
laughed.     There  remain 

Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 
(Hor.  Ep.  \.  xiv.  39.) 

Preciseh' :  they  laugh  at  you  contemp- 
tuously, and  you  do  not  like  it,  and  wish 
yourself  back  in  town. 

Ridetque  benigne 
Parthenope  gentile  sacrum   nudosque  viro- 

rum 
Ccrlatus  et  parva  suae  simulacra  coronae. 
(Stat.  Sih:  IIL  I.  151.) 

Even  so  might  an  All  England  man  have 
regarded  the  match  between  All  Muggle- 
ton  and  Dinglcy  Dell. 

It    follows    then    that    until    some    in- 
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stances  are  produced  to  show  that 
ridere  viatrem  was  an  action  whicn 
a  'pious'  and  well-conducted  in- 
fant could  permit  himself,  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  choose  between   the   cm   non 


risere  parentes  of  Conington,  supported 
by  the  MSB.,  and  the  qui  non  risere 
farcnti    of    Hirtzel,    supported    by    the 

sense 

Herbert  W.  Greene. 


NOTES 


HORACE,  OD.  I.  xxxiv.-xxxv. 
Few  readers  of  Horace  can  have 
found  the  ode  parcm  dcoritm  cidtor  satis- 
factory. '  I  used,'  says  the  poet,  '  to  be 
a  wicked  sceptic;  but  luppiter  con- 
verted me  bv  a  miraculous  thunder- 
clap, and  no'w  I  am  quite  orthodox. 
This  is  neither  true  nor  good  literary 
pretence,  and  no  reason  for  so  pretend- 
ing can  plausibly  be  given. 

Horace's   real   views   were    and   are 
public  property.     He  was  an    eclectic 
(EPP    I    14).  ^u  Academic  if  anything 
(Epp.  li.  ii.  45).  in  ^'^'^'cs  chiefly  Epi- 
curean (Epp.   I.   iv.   16  and  a  score  of 
other  passages),  though  admiring  Stoic 
morality,  with  reserves  (Sat.  II.  ni.  and 
hassim).      He    did    not    believe    m    the 
miraculous  (Sat.    I.  v.  97  sqq.),  m  im- 
mortality {Od.  IV.  vii.),  nor  in  super- 
naturalism    generally.     On    the    other 
hand  he  had  a  decent  respect  for  the 
State  cult  (passim),  and  a  civilised  con- 
tempt   for    magic,    foreign    cults    (c.i^y 
ludaism)    and    absurdities    in    private 
Worship   (Sa^   II.  iii.   288)       In  short, 
his    ideas    were   simply   those   of    the 
average  educated  Roman  of  that  day. 
What  he  savs  might  be  paralleled  from 
every  other  writer  of  the  Golden  Ago 
the  Platonic  and  neo-Stoic  leanings  o 
Cicero,   and    the    mysticism    of   \  ergil 
alone    forming    partial    exceptions       A 
comparison    of    his    earlier    and    later 
writings  shows  no  change. 

It  need  hardlv  be  pointed  out  nowa- 
days that  the  contemporary  religious 
revival,  devoid  as  it  necessarily  was  ot 
all  credal  tests,  would  in  no  way  atlect 
his  position.  Nothing  in  his  private 
views  made  him  averse  to  seeing  temples 
built  and  restored— probably,  like  h'ro- 
pertius,  he  derived  artistic  pleasure 
from  them-and  the  moderation  of  his 
own  life  shows  his  exaggerated  con- 
demnation of  contemporary  and  lauda- 


tion of  ancient  morals  not  to  have  been 
wholly  insincere.  And  as  a  poet  he 
was  free  to  have  a  literary  belief  in  all 
manner  of  gods,  as  Lucretius  before 
him  or  Claudian  after  him.  Indeed, 
he  found  it  rather  amusing  to  play  with 
the  ancient  beliefs  and  have  his  own 
little  private  cults  of  Faunus,  Uiana, 
and  the  local  fountain-spirit. 

What  point  is  there,  then,  in  this 
pretended  conversion  ?  If  a  hoax,  it  is 
a  singularly  poor  one,  and  Horace  does 
not  generally  write  nonsense  'n  Alcaics. 
I  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  lines  ot 
xxxiv.  with  their  mention  of  I-ortune, 
and  in  the  stately  hymn  to  that  deity 
which  forms  the  next  ode. 

The  vague  belief  in  'luck,  which, 
derives  from  savage  ideas  of  mana, 
wakanda,  etc.,  is  and  always  has  been 
prominent  in  the  popular  mind,  but 
has  seldom  engrossed  such  a  share  ot 
serious  thought  as  in  the  opening  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Every  philosopher 
wrote  and  lectured  -rrepl  rvxv^,  as  a 
glance  through  that  invaluable  scrap- 
book  of  first-century  ideas,  Plutarch  s 
Moralia,  clearly  indicates.^  Belief  in  a 
vague,  ultra-human,  irresponsible  power, 
which  on  the  whole  rather  favoured 
Rome,  was  wellnigh  the  sole  article  in 
the  theology  of  the  average  educated 
man.  To  sav  'I  too  have  come  to 
believe  in  such  a  power'  was  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  statement  for  Horace 

to  make.  ,       ,  1       „i- 

I  hold  further  that  he  does  not  pack 

this  statement  into  two  or  three  lines 

but    that    the  whole   of  the   next  Ode 


■"-''•S;8porr^r;;,and  sco'Ies  of  other 
wvote. 
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follows  immediately  on  the  last  stanza 
of  xxxiv.,  and  should  be  printed  as  one 
with  it.  The  contents  of  the  entire 
poem  I  would  summarise  thus:  'Once 
I  held  that  ever\thing  was  governed  by 
natural  laws,  but  now  I  see  that  certain 
events  proceed  from  no  causes  ascer- 
tainable by  us,  but  appear  like  thunder 
without  a  thunder-cloud.  Behind  them 
lies  that  power,  the  luppiter  of  our 
fathers,  which  all  the  world  venerates 
as  Chance  or  Necessity.  It  can  humble 
the  proud  and  exalt  the  lowly,  and  only 
the  loftiest  virtue  (albo  Fides  velata 
paiiiio)  can  rise  superior  to  it.  May 
this  power  guard  Caesar  and  save  us 
from  further  evil  strife.' 

H.  J.  Rose. 


NOTE  ON  CATULLUS  XVII. 

17    FF. 

I  SHOULD  punctuate  this  passage  as 
follows : 

ludere  banc  sinit  ut  libet,  nee  pili  facit  uni, 
nee  sc  sublevat  ex  sua  parte  ;  sed  velut  alnus 


in  fossa  Lij^uri  iacet  suppernata  securi, 
tantunidem  omnia  sentiens  quam  si  nulla  sil 

usquam, 
talis  iste  nicus  stupor,  etc. 

The  construction  is  missed  by  the 
editors,  who  most  of  them  make  bad 
Latin  and  all  of  them  make  bad  sense. 
It  is  velut  followed  by  talis — a  more  or 
less  obvious  variant  on  velut  or  veluti 
followed  by  sic,  for  which  compare 
Vergil,  Aen.  I.  14S  ff.  I  take  alnus  as 
nominative  to  iacet,  nulla  as  referring 
to  securi.  The  passage  would  then 
signify  :  '  As  an  alder  lies  in  a  ditch, 
hamstrung  by  a  Ligurian  axe,  as  little 
conscious  of  anything  as  if  no  axe 
existed,  even  so  that  dull  fool  of  mine,' 
etc.  Lines  iS  to  22  are  perfectly  straight- 
forward— in  fact,  continuous  and  form- 
ing a  simile,  coherent  in  sense  and 
Latinity.  The  point  of  the  simile  is 
obvious. 

Hakold  p.  Cooke. 

Newcastle  upon-  Tyiie. 


REVIEWS 


PAGANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IN  EGYPT. 


Paf^anisni  and  Christianity  in  Egypt. 
By  Philip  David  Scott-Monckieff. 
CJne  vol.  Pp.  x-t-226.  One  illustra- 
tion from  a  photograph.  The  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  1913.  6s. 
net. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Scott-Mon- 
crieff's  posthumous  work  cannot  but 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  realise 
what  the  world  has  lost  by  his  early 
death.  Its  usefulness,  however,  should 
give  it  no  small  vogue,  and  should 
accordingly  long  perpetuate  his  name. 
He  has  put  in  nine  chapters,  pleasant 
to  read  and  easy  to  grasp,  what  it  has 
been  possible  to  learn  from  the  sepul- 
chral remains  recently  excavated,  from 
papyri,  and  from  literature,  about  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  in  Egypt 

NO.  CCLX.      VOL.  XXX. 


during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  reve- 
lation ;  the  established  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  at  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic 
era,  with  roots  deep  set  in  secular  tradi- 
tions ;  the  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  centur\-  of  our  era,  \\hen  a 
welter  of  pagan  and  Jewish  and  Christian 
beliefs  had  submerged  those  gaunt  tra- 
ditions;  the  impact  of  Christianity  as 
revealed  by  literature  and  archaeology  ; 
the  evidence  of  iconography ;  the 
Gnostics'  speculations,  so  amazing  to 
us,  so  impressive  to  many  at  the  time; 
the  rise  of  asceticism  and  monasticism 
— these  are  the  subjects  dealt  with  by 
the  author.  No  better  reading  could 
be  prescribed  for  all  Divinity  students, 
whom  it  is  desired  to  liberate  from 
fanatical     impatience     with     defective 
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theologies.  Since  the  book  appeared 
M.  Eugene  de  Faye  {Expositor,  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  XIII.  Series,  No.  50,  pp.  108- 
131)  has  further  contended  that  the 
great  Gnostic  founders,  e.g.  Basileides 
and  Valentinus,  were  Christian  philo- 
sophers, of  at  least  respectable  parts, 
who  laboured  to  bring  into  a  well-co- 
ordinated system  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  pre-conceptions  or 
accepted  positionsof  current  philosophic 
thought.  Mr.  Scott  -  Moncrieff  also 
brings  into  the  light  the  greatness  of 
the  Christian  element  subsisting  in  these 
heretical  cults  and  the  reHcx  action 
which  they  had  upon  later  Catholicism. 

The  author  carries  the  reader's  judg- 
ment with  him  in  his  general  conten- 
tions, but  a  few  details  deserve  comment. 

The  author  is,  perhaps,  a  little  over- 
sceptical  of  the  historicity  of  the 
traditional  account  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity  in  Alexandria.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  probably  now  inclines 
rather  the  other  way,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Mr.  Winstanley's  Bampton  Lectures. 
This  ultra-scepticism  leads  the  author 
to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians  preceded  the  four  Can- 
onical Gospels.  Most  students  of  the 
subject  would  say  that  in  that  case  those 
two  Gospels  were  practically  contem- 
poraneous with  the  occurrences  they 
related.  There  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that,  however  they  stand  to  the  Canonical 
Gospels  in  point  of  date,  they  contained 
some  historical  records  independent  of 
the  Canon.  Similarly  with  regard  to 
the  fragment  from  tlie  Egyptian  Gospel, 
which  records  our  Lord's  answer  to 
Salome's  question,  '  how  long  death 
would  prevail .'"  While  the  author 
declares  that  it  implies  that  our  Lord 
'  enjoined  abstinence  from  all  sexual 
intercourse  as  the  Christian  ideal  ' 
(p.  58),  there  seems  good  reason  to 
understand  the  words  '  Eat  every  plant, 
but  that  which  is  bitter  eat  not '  as  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  St.  Paul's  '  Prove  ail 
things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,' 
and  the  gist  of  the  teaching  of  the 
answer  is  entirely  in  harmony  with 
modern  biology.  It  seems,  therefore, 
gratuitous  to  connect  it  with  the  Encra- 
tites  (pp.  58-59). 

Again,  the  author  perhaps  is  in  danger 


of  overlooking  the  severity  and  strict- 
ness ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
Judge  of  Mankind  in  the  Canonical 
Gospels  when  he  argues  that  this  feature 
indicates  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians  was  the  source  of  a  say- 
ing '  of  a  markedly  ascetic  character ' 
(pp.  66-67). 

Again,  the  author  regards  it  (p.  72)  as 
a  remarkable  point  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
that  '  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
are  put  as  taking  place  on  the  same 
day ' ;  there  are  certamly  some  theo- 
logians who  infer  from  the  Canonical 
Gospels  an  Ascension  on  Easter  Day 
without  denying  a  final  Ascension  forty 
days  afterwards. 

One  or  two  inscriptions  found  in 
Egyptian  graves  where  Christian  influ- 
ence is  traceable  puzzle  the  author. 
Two  suggestions  may  be  offered : 

(a)  MIKH,    p.    no,    is   perhaps   (c/. 

p.  173')  Ma/3t  (the  Aramaic  word 
known  to  us  again  in  Maranatha) 
or  Wapia'i  'i7)aov<;  Kvpio<i  7j/j,o)v. 

(b)  XMT     may,     perhaps,     conceal 

\pt<7ro<;  Mapl  Tevva  ('  Lord  and 
Son '),  corresponding  to  Psin- 
olher  in   Egyptian  (p.   170^), 

since  M.  J.  J.  Smirnoff's  explanation, 
though  highly  attractive,  leaves  us  to 
suppose  that  the  long  form  found  else- 
where is  simply  a  misunderstanding  of 
a  forgotten  original.  Possibly  we  should 
read  Mapi'as",  and  compare  the  words 
'  God,  Son  of  Mary '  which  M.  Alphonse 
Merguen  quotes  in  A  New  Document  on 
Clement  of  Rome  {Expositor,  1914^  VIII. 
8th  Series,  p.  233). 

The  author  refers  to  the  statement 
in  the  Pistis  Sophia  that  for  eleven  years 
after  the  Ascension  our  Lord  instructed 
His  disciples,  and  finall}'  gave  them  the 
esoteric  instruction  contained  in  that 
book  after  ascending  from  them  '  on  the 
15th  of  Tobe  when  the  moon  was  full.' 
He  makes  no  comment  on  this,  but 
rightl}'  notices  in  a  footnote  (p.  155) 
that  this  date  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  observance  by  Basileides'  followers 
of  the  15th  (or  as  some  said  the  nth) 
of  Tubi  as  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  Plainly  there  is  a  connexion 
also  with  the  tradition  that  the  Apostles 
remained  at  Jerusalem  for  twelve  years, 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  year 
in  which  there  was  a  full  moon  on 
15th  Tiibi  is  41  A.n.  (the  day  that  year 
being  December  25),  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  that  is  the  year  as  shown 
by  the  .-lc7s  of  ihc  Apostles  in  which  the 
Apostles  left  Jerusalem.  We  seem  to 
be  justified,  therefore,  in  supposing  that 
thisGnostic  statement,  like  many  others, 
was  no  mere  invention  or  dream,  but 
rests  upon  some  extra-canonical  tradi- 
tion. Further  we  are  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  time  assigned  to  the 
Apostles'  sojourn  in  Jerusalem  is  an 
echo  of  the  true  time  from  our  Lord's 
Baptism  to  the  Apostles'  departure — 
that  is  to  say,  for  over  eleven  years  they 
with  their  Master  ministered  to  the 
centre  and  nucleus  of  Judaism.  The 
selection  of  the  date  for  the  crowning 
revelation  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  15th  Tubi, 
must  again,  it  might  appear,  have  its 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
anniversary  of  our  Lord's  Baptism. 
The  date,  then,  for  this  will  be  24  (per- 
haps 28)  December,  30  a.d.,  and  we 
may  add  that  the  moon  was  full  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  28. 

In  the  chapter  on  Iconography  one 
obiter  dictum  of  the  author's  ought  per- 
haps to  be  challenged.  .Vt  Akhmin  a 
figure  '  possibly  that  of  the  Saviour,' 
'  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  fourth 
centur}-,'  represents  'a  young  man  with 
curly  hair,  beardless/  while  '  a  bearded 


Christ  seems  to  have  been  another  and 
perhaps  later  tradition.'  If  Dr.  Kirsopp 
Lake's  contention  that  the  Crucifi.xion 
was  about  35  a.d.  is  accepted,  it  is 
possible  that  a  bearded  Christ  is  a  relic 
of  a  true  tradition.  Similarly,  it  is 
perhaps  as  possible  to  see  an  echo  of 
the  Canonical  Apocalypse  in  '  the  father 
who  is  above  the  seven  and  within  the 
seven  '  as  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  and  the 
Books  of  I  eon  (p.  197). 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
author  turns  his  back  on  Weingarten's 
theory  that  'no  such  thing  as  a  monk 
existed  before  the  year  340,'  and  recog- 
nises the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
early  history  of  Egyptian  Monasticism. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
worked  out  a  little  more  thoroughly  the 
chronology'  of  the  lives  of  St.  Antony 
and  Pakhom,  but  the  general  drift  of 
what  he  says  is  convincing  enough. 
Since  he  wrote,  M.  Alphonse  Merguen 
{Expositor,  April,  1915,  pp.  365-37(S)  has 
been  able  to  give  some  fresh  light  in 
A  Xew  Document  011  Christian  Monasti- 
cism in  Egypt. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  author's  text 
is  apparently  suffering  from  some  form 
of  misprint  or  has  been  carelessly  ex- 
pressed— p.  24,  1.  24;  p.  164,  1.  17; 
p.  200,  1.  20  ;  but,  this  apart,  the  work,  ^ 
as  was  said  in  the  first  instance,  is 
illuminating,  interesting,  and  inspiring. 

T.   NiCKLIN. 


HOW  DID  THE  GREEKS  THINK  ABOUT  LIFE? 


Kalypso.  By  Aldo  Ferrabixo.  i2mo. 
Pp.  viii-t-448.  Turin:  Fratelli  Bocca, 
1914.     L.  6. 

The  Greek  Tradition.  By  J.  A.  K.Thom- 
son. Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xiv  +  248. 
London  :  Allen  and  Unwin,  1915.    5s. 

SiGNOR  Ferrabino  and  Mr.  Thomson 
have  set  themselves  out  to  find  not  what 
we  ought  to  think  about  the  Greeks, 
but  what  the  Greeks  thought  about 
themselves ;  and  by  implication  they 
suggest  what  from  the  Greek  stand- 
point we  ought  to  think  about  ourselves. 
At  any  rate  the  Greeks  were  neither 
light-hearted,  nor  had  they  solved  the 


riddle  of  things.  In  place  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  calm,  of  that  'ease  in 
Zion  '  which  Matthew  Arnold  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  of  Hellenism,  Goethe 
found  long  ago  something  altogether 
different.  '  From  Homer  and  Poly- 
gnotus  I  every  day  learn  more  clearly 
that  in  our  life  here  above  ground  we 
have,  properly  speaking,  to  enact  Hell.' 
For  many  a  Greek,  as  for  the  Calvinist, 
life  was  a  fierce  conflict,  with  a  dim  but 
adequate  bias  towards  the  good.  And 
so  far  as  he  overlooked  that  bias, 
Goethe's  judgment  inclined  towards 
blasphemy.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the 
German,  who  was  also  a  great  European, 
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helps  even  by  his  errors  to  cure  us  of 
our  provinciahsm.  In  comparison  with 
our  perplexities  the  Greek  mind  strikes 
us  as  simple,  and  Greek  art  breathes 
calm  over  us  when  we  return  to  it  from 
the  barbarian  exterior  of  our  modern 
streets.  But  the  simplicity  and  the 
calm  are  an  illusion.  They  reward  a 
partial  victory  slowly  and  painfully  won. 

It  is  not  altogether  by  accident,  there- 
fore, that  Signor  Ferrabino,  in  his  pene- 
trating and  delightful  study  of  classical 
mj'ths,  has  chosen  two  stories  of  con- 
flict in  which  a  monster  plays  a  part 
only  to  be  overcome  by  the  hero.  Per- 
seus and  Hercules  maj'  indeed  personify 
natural  forces  and  come  into  their 
legends  along  the  way  marked  out  by 
the  author.  But  when  they  are  once 
there,  they  lose  the  marks  of  their  origin. 
And  it  is  at  the  moment  of  struggle  that 
the  myth  culminates ;  and  then  it  is 
seized  upon  by  the  poet  for  its  dramatic 
possibilities.  The  studies  which  make 
up  Kalypso  trace  with  a  sure  touch  the 
later  accumulation  of  the  incidents  and 
details  whicli  in  each  case  are  used  by 
the  poet.  In  this  field  the  poets  '  do 
not  create,  but  they  put  together  familiar 
elements'  (286).  And  after  the  poet 
comes  the  story-teller,  the  novelist,  who 
also  use  what  they  find  to  hand.  Signor 
Ferrabino,  therefore,  removes  the  centre 
of  interest  in  the  myth  to  a  much  later 
place  than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. It  is  more  illuminating  to  trace 
the  myth  as  it  appears  in  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  than  to  accumu- 
late from  primeval  sources  the  numerous 
details  which  seem  to  throw  light  upon 
the  origin  of  myth.  For  the  investiga- 
tion of  origins,  when  it  leaves  the  region 
of  verified  history,  is  as  little  original  as 
poetry.  It  cannot  create :  it  can  only 
put  together.  We  are  left  only  too 
often  with  a  problem  that  admits  of 
many  solutions,  and  with  an  indetermi- 
nate result.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  is 
the  work  done  in  seeking  the  origin  of 
myth,  it  yields  in  real  importance  to 
such  analysis  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  mythopoeic  faculty  as  that  which 
Signor  Ferrabino  gives  us  in  his  sixth 
chapter. 

Mr.  Thomson,  who  also  has  a  message, 
seems  to  write  without  knowledge  of 
the  book  we  have  been  considering,  but 


he  says  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
thing.  '  The  ancient  poet  .  .  .  treated 
a  traditional  theme  in  a  conventional 
style  and  form,  making  it  in  fact  the 
main  part  of  his  artistic  effort  that  he 
should  preserve  the  convention.  But 
he  does  not  merely  reproduce,  he  reno- 
vates it.'  Hence  on  both  these  compu- 
tations the  myth  in  the  poetry,  say,  of 
Euripides  or  of  Ovid  is  probably  more 
living  than  at  anymoment  in  its  previous 
history.  When  Abdera  went  mad  over 
the  A  ndi'Oincda  of  Euripides,  the  heroine 
once  more  lived,  according  to  Lucian, 
in  the  general  remembrance.  In  like 
manner  the  artistic  achievement  of  Ovid 
in  the  Metamorphoses,  recognised  I  am 
glad  to  see  by  Signor  Ferrabino,  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  shaking  of 
dead  bones.  Ovid  brought  many  a 
myth  to  life  again,  and  for  him  as  for 
Euripides  the  revived  myth  was  the 
vehicle  of  an  art  palpitating  with 
modernity.  To  employ  the  useful  dis- 
tinction of  our  Italian  author,  the 
mj'thopoeic  achievement  of  Ovid  is 
worlds  apart  from  the  mythological 
analyses  of  the  historians  and  ration- 
alists. And  indeed  the  efforts  of  these 
last  are  compared  in  Kalypso  (206)  to 
the  sprinkling  of  a  '  livid  '  powder  over 
the  object.  With  the  help  of  this  dis- 
tinction, I  think,  we  must  go  on  to 
change  some  values.  In  mythopoeic 
achievement  Ovid  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  Roman  poets,  certainly  before  Virgil 
and  Horace.  Through  the  myth  he 
catches  the  transformations,  the  '  meta- 
morphoses '  of  life,  and  plays  upon  them 
like  a  musical  composer  with  the  repe- 
titions of  a  fugue.  He  conforms  to  the 
first  of  the  famous  six  canons  of  Chinese 
pictorial  art,  and  traces  '  the  Life  Move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  through  the  Rhythm 
of  Things,'  refining  away  from  the  myth 
all  that  goes  beyond  the  dramatic  needs 
of  his  story-telling.  'The  universe,' 
says  Mr.  Thomson,  '  treads  a  measure, 
and  our  very  blood  is  rhythmical.  Not 
poetry  nor  the  dance  created  rhythm  ; 
rather  the  instinct  for  rhythm  created 
them'  (208).  '  In  the  story,  the  novel, 
the  people,'  says  Signor  Ferrabino, 
'  appears  to  condense  along  with  its 
own  hopes  its  own  philosophj*  of  life, 
because  it  fixes  there  .  .  .  the  charac- 
teristic models  of  the  figures  through 
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which  the  common  lot  moves  '  (2S9). 
Rhjthm,  movement,  the  dance,  such 
are  the  formulae  for  hfe  which  recur  in 
the  two  books  before  us,  as  they  are 
recurring  in  present-day  attempts  to 
explain  the  creations  of  the  painter  and 
sculptor.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  individual  life  pre- 
sent themselves  in  a  form  which  may 
be  enacted  again,  to  that  extent  are 
they  the  suitable  material  for  the  plot  of 
a  drama  or  novel.  Hence  the  critic 
also  must  exhibit  his  author,  not  isolated 
on  a  pedestal,  but  sharing  in  some  way 
in  the  common  life,  and  by  the  very 
perfection  of  his  movements,  his  style 
and  handling  of  his  material,  carrying 
the  common  life  so  far  as  he  represents 
it  to  a  deeper  harmony.  On  these  lines 
Mr.  Thomson  well  interprets  Thucy- 
dides  as  loving  .Athens  like  a  mistress 
(46),  and  Herodotus  as  the  perfect  ex- 
plorer (18),  Odysseus  up  to  date. 

In  translation,  I  suppose,  one  simply 
repeats  the  rhythm  in  another  musical 
key,  and  I  further  suppose,  though  this 
is  a  great  concession,  that  the  tradi- 
tional grammar  is  a  handbook  for  trans- 
positions of  this  kind.  '  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  translate  the  classics,'  says 
Mr,  Thomson  —  so  hard  that  I  can 
scarcely  think  of  a  translation  which 
does  not  make  one  regret  that  transla- 
tions are  necessary.  It  is  no  good 
talking    about    Fitzgerald    and    Omar 


Khayyam,  .\nyone  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  original  Persian  knows 
that  the  English  version  is  really  a  new 
book.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  trans- 
lations which  Jlr.  Thomson  offers,  he 
misses,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  the  one 
phrase  in  the  Odyssey  which  suggests 
the  dancing  rhythm  of  things  (201). 
From  the  fact  that  he  translates  poSo- 
Sa«Ti/\o?  ^<io<;  by  '  rosj'-fingered  dawn,' 
I  should  suspect  him  of  being  secretly 
inclined  to  .Samuel  Butler's  view  that 
the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  woman. 
For  a  woman  to  whom  I  referred  the 
matter  told  me  that  she — and  other 
women — admired  pink  tingers  and  ap- 
proved of  the  traditional  rendering. 
On  the  other  liand,  the  j^oets  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  feet  rather  than 
the  hands  along  with  the  beautyof  dawn. 
In  Milton  '  the  still  morn  went  out  with 
sandals  gray.'  Sir  John  Suckling  com- 
pared the  dancing  of  a  lady  to  the  beauty 
of  the  sun  on  Easter  Day.  Not  her 
hands,  but  her  feet  led  up  to  the  sun. 
So  the  golden  sandals  of  Hermes  bear 
him  over  land  and  sea  {fl  340).  Hence 
surely  poBoSdKTv\o<;  means  '  rosj'-toed.' 
In  the  spirit  of  these  passages  may  I 
express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Thomson 
will  still  contribute  to  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  classical  studies  ? 

Fr-^nk  Granger. 

University  Collate.  No/liuq/iam. 


THE  ANACREOXTEA. 


The  Anacrcontea,  etc.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  Essay,  Notes  and 
additional  Poems.  By  J.  F.  David- 
son. 7''x5".  Pp.  X -1-212.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1914.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Davidson's  book  contains  an 
introductory  essay  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  Anacreon,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Anacrontea  into  English 
verse,  and  verse  translations  of  the 
lyric  fragments  and  epigrams  of  Ana- 
creon, followed  by  poems  on  Anacreon 
by  ancient  writers  and  by  the  trans- 
lator, some  experiments  in  Anacreontics, 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  translations. 
\\'hat    Mr.   Davidson   says  of   Moore's 


translation  might  be  said  generally  of 
his  ov.'n,  that  '  he  avails  himself  of  the 
liberties  of  paraphrase  to  a  great  extent, 
but  he  has  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
original  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.' 
He  has  not,  however,  sufficiently  repre- 
sented the  restraint  and  cogent  sim- 
plicity of  this  original :  compare  in 
Ode  VI.  {Ber<;k  41)— 

Lovely  Venus,  beauty's  queen, 
Bacchus,  loved  of  King  and  peasant. 

with  the  directness  of — 

fxeTa  Tou  KaXov  \valov 
Kol  T7)'f  KaKrj^  Kvd>ipr]<; 

He  is  not  so  diffuse  as  Moore,  but  often 
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he  is  unnecessarily  diffuse.  The  lines 
in  Ode  XIV.  (Ba-gk  12)— 

Yes,  yes,  I  yield,  O  God  of  love  ! 

I  own  thy  proud  imperious  rule. 
In  vain  all  combats  'gainst  thee  prove. 

Who  strives  with  thee  is  but  a  fool. 

are  apparently  Mr.  Davidson's  equiva- 
lent for  OeXio  6e\a>  (ptXricrai.  And  in 
fragment  XIV.  (Bcrgk  28)  the  original— 
'AcTTTi'Sa  pii^a'!  TTora/xoO  KaXXtpoov  Trap' 

has  been  amplified  to — 

Hard  by  the  river's  shelving  banks 

I  left  the  broken  scattered  ranks  ; 

.And  having  cast  away  my  burnished  shield 

I  fled  apace  from  the  red  battle-field. 

Mr.  Davidson  says  justly  that  since 
Moore's  day  the  language  has  been 
improved,  its  vocabulary  enlarged,  and 
the  province  of  poetry  enriched  by  a 
variety  of  new  metres."  In  the  latter 
respect  especially  Mr.  Davidson  has 
shown  fertility  and  aptness:  in  his 
extension  of  vocabulary  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  is  equally  judicious. 
He  seems  over-fond  of  F"rench  words: 
it  must  always  be  a  question  when  a 
foreign  word  has  become  sufficiently 
naturalised  to  receive  civic  rights  in 
lyric  poetry.  While  Milton's  '  debonair  ' 
delights,  different  views  may  be  held 
about  pirouette,  savant,  amour,  agacerie, 
verve,  lieu ;  and  other  foreign  words, 
such  as  eidolon,  manes,  and  above  all 
minus,  jar.     Mr.  Davidson  says  : 

To  me  the  lyre  of  Homer  bring 
But  minus  the  ensanguined  string. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  he  reprints  his 
poems,  it  will  be  minus  this  ensan- 
guined line.  Moore's  affectations  were 
the  small  change  of  poetic  currency  in 
his  time :  '  ruby  tide,  nymph,  gelid 
flow '  and  similar  expressions  would 
pass  without  comment  in  his  youthful 
davs,  but  Mr.  Davidson  sometimes  has 
phrases  like  'spicy  gale'  and  'rosy 
freight '  that  seem  out  of  place,  and  at 
other  times,  as  in  Ode  XXXIV.  (Bergk 
49),  repeats  Moore,  where  Moore  has 
added  to  the  original.  But  after  all 
criticisms  are  made,  the  translator's 
work  shows  grace,  skill,  versatility,  and 
spirit ;  and  he  has  wisely  enriched  it 
with  a  few  selected  parallels  from  Eng- 
lish literature.  Unfortunately  his  ill- 
ness has  prevented  him  from  looking 
over  the  proofs  himself,  and  a  certain 
number  of  slips  are  to  be  noted.  On 
p.  14  a  chronological  mistake  is  made: 
Anaxagoras  cannot  have  lived  in 
the  childhood  of  Anacreon;  on  p.  15 
'and  which,"  and  on  p.  22  'settling' 
are  ungrammatical ;  split  infinitives 
spoil  the  poetry  on  pp.  163  and  209; 
on  p.  67  '  prithee  whither  comest, 
whither  dost  thou  go?'  probably  mis- 
represents the  meaning  alike  of  Mr. 
Davidson  and  the  Anacreontic  poet 
who  said  7r66ev ;  other  misprints  are 
Canephorae  (p.  26),  Eustachius  (p  41), 
paraenia  (p.  42),  hybla  (p.  188).  The 
use  of  Cythera  for  Cytherea  may  be 
justified  by  the  Greek  poet's  use,  but 
seems  a  pity  in  an  English  translation. 
A.  S.  Owen. 


DEAN'S  COGNOMINA  OF  SOLDIERS. 


A  Study  of  the  Cognomina  of  Soldiers  in 
the  Roman  Legions.  By  L.  R.  Dean. 
8vo.    Pp.321.    Princeton,  N.J. ,  1916. 

This  is  a  dissertation  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Princeton  University  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Its 
object  is  to  collect  and  classify  the 
cognomina  of  soldiers  and  of  officers, 
up  to  the  rank  of  first  centurion,  who 
served  in  the  legions  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  to  '  ascertain  what  the  facts 
are  in  regard  to  the  use  of  cognomina 


among  Roman  citizens  below  the  eques- 
trian rank  in  this  particular  walk  of 
life.'  The  subject  was  suggested  by  a 
remark  of  Bormann,  that  the  names 
of  two  soldiers  in  an  inscription  of  Car- 
nuntum  were  perhaps  chosen  because 
they  were  suitable  for  soldiers,  and 
by  the  lack  of  any  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  Roman  cognomina.  The  evi- 
dence is  drawn  from  inscriptions  and 
papyri. 

Two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  taken 
up    with    a    digest    of    the    statistical 
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material  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  names 
arranf^cd  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  cognomina,  with  the  soldier's  rank 
and  legion,  the  date  (where  ascertain- 
able), the  provenance  of  the  relative 
inscription,  and  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  list  aims  at  being  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  It  contains  about 
5,700  names.  The  author  hopes  that 
it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  study  the  legionaries  for  some 
other  reason.  It  will  ;  and  they  are 
not  the  only  people  who  will  thank  him 
for  his  industry. 

The  dissertation  itself  consists  of  an 
introduction  and  three  chapters.  The 
introduction  gives  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary information,  but  the  exposition 
seems  to  us  somewhat  confused.  The 
facts  are  these.  Cognomma  are  not  com- 
mon before  the  reign  of  Claudius  or 
thereabouts.  Later  they  became  the  rule. 
These  later  recruits,  if  already  Roman 
citizens,  must  have  assumed  their  cog- 
nomen either  before  enlistment  or  at 
the  time  of  enlistment.  If  not  already 
Roman  citizens,  they  assumed  it  as 
part  of  their  new  Roman  name.  In 
either  case  the  question  arises :  What 
cognomina  did  they  assume,  and  can 
we  discover  the  reason  of  their  choice  ? 
Mr.  Dean  seems  to  imply  that  when 
'  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  the 
legions  began  to  be  recruited  outside 
Italy  '  (a  very  inaccurate  statement  of 
the  facts),  the  greater  part,  and  on 
p.  10  apparently  all,  of  the  recruits 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  and  therefore 
took  their  new  names  at  the  time  of 
their  enlistment ;  and  in  regard  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  Roman  citizens,  he  is 
not  sure  that  admission  to  citizenship 
was  accompanied  by  a  change  of  name  : 
he  says  it  '  probably  '  was,  as  if  there 
could  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Chapter  I.  deals  with  the  more  popu- 
lar cognomina,  giving  in  each  case  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  inscrip- 
tions containing  the  name,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  chronological  data. 
Chapter  II.  classifies  all  the  cognomina 
according  to  their  form  and  meaning 
(adjectives  subdivided  according  to  their 
connotation,  nouns,  etc.),  their  endings, 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  non-Roman, 
their  origin.  Chapter  III.  contains 
supplementary    paragraphs    discussing 


some  questions  connected  with  cog- 
nomina, and  is  chiefly  a  convenient 
resume  of  views  e.xpressed  by  previous 
writers. 

The  general  results  are  that  both  the 
earliest  and  the  popular  cognomina  are 
very  largely  adjectival  in  form,  and  a 
certain  numberof  them  denote  qualities 
suitable  to  soldiers ;  that  in  Africa,  as 
has  often  been  observed,  particular  cog- 
nomina, mostly  adjectival  or  participial, 
are  specially  popular,  because  they  were 
names  of  good  omen  or  had  a  religious 
or  moral  significance,  being  probably  in 
some  cases  translations  of  native  Punic 
names,  whereas  others  popular  else- 
where were  little  used.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  not  really  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  reasons  why  par- 
ticular names  were  chosen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  special  study 
of  this  kind  very  readable,  but  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
statements  lucid.  The  author's  style 
is  not  always  happy,  and  his  observa- 
tions are  sometimes  obscure  or  posi- 
tively misleading.  We  quote  three 
examples.  '  None  of  the  men  in  the 
III.  Augusta  who  bear  the  cognomen 
Honoratus  are  centurions.  On  this 
point  one  may  compare  the  usage 
followed  in  the  case  of  Fortunatus ' 
(p.  j,2),  which  for  some  reason  he  has 
decided  to  be  '  distinctly  a  cognomen 
for  soldiers  and  petty  officers,'  although 
it  is  borne  by  five  centurions.  Is  it 
meant  that  a  soldier  changed  his  cog- 
nomen when  he  became  a  centurion  ? 
We  are  told  on  p.  52  that  '  C.  Gavius 
Silvanus  was  primipiius  of  the  VIII. 
Augusta  at  Taurini  in  the  year  65.'  The 
facts  are  that  he  never  was  primipiius 
at  Turin,  that  he  was  not  primipiius  in 
65,  but  primipilaris  and  tribune  of  a 
praetorian  cohort  at  Rome,  and  that 
his  centurionate  fell  many  years  before, 
apparently  round  about  43.  The  sur- 
prising statement  that  '  Ti.  Claudius 
Vitalis  was  a  centurion  of  several 
legions  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian  '  (p  60)  turns  out  to  mean 
that  the  inscription  which  records  his 
successive  promotions  from  one  legion 
to  another  was  set  up  at  Rome;  unfor- 
tunately, this  example  is  irrelevant  to 
the  inquiry,  since  Vitalis  was  by  birth 
an  cques.    But  in  spite  of  such  blemishes 
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and  such  geographical  mistakes  as 
Aprum,  Pessenuntum  (though  the  in- 
scriptions in  question  do  write  '  domo 
Pessenunto  '),  and  '  Iconium  in  Syria,' 


Mr.   Dean    has  done  a  sohd   piece   of 
work  which  will  be  helpful  to  scholars. 
J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 

Christ  Churclt,  Oxford. 


A  REVISION  OF  MELMOTH'S  PLINY. 


Pliny:  Letters.  With  an  English 
Translation  by  WILLIAM  Melmoth. 
Revised  by  W.  M.  L.  HUTCHINSON. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  pp.  xvi  +  536; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  440.  (Loeb  Classical 
Library.)  London :  Wm.  Heine- 
mann ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  191 5.     5s.  each. 

A  FELLOW-TRAVELLER  of  mine  on  a 
journey  recently  happened  to  glance 
through  one  of  these  volumes,  and  re- 
turned it  with  the  remark  '  How  ver}- 
wordy  English  looks  beside  Latin  !'  If 
he  could  have  seen  the  real  unpruned 
Melmoth  translation  of  1746,  he  would 
ha\e  been  still  more  impressed  with  its 
luxurious  overgrowth ;  and  the  reviser. 
Miss  Hutchinson,  is  expressly  conscious 
of  the  need  for  cutting  down  its  ex- 
uberance. Melmoth's  translation  pos- 
sessed merits  of  its  own  :  it  was  written 
in  easy  idiomatic  English,  and  there  is 
still  a  pleasing  ring  in  a  style  not  inap- 
propriate as  an  echo  of  a  century  of 
great  letter-writers.  Standing  alone,  it 
could  be  read  as  a  minor  English  classic  ; 
but  facing  the  original,  as  is  required  in 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  it  would,  if 
unrevised,  have  shown  to  great  disad- 
vantage ;  for  the  confronting  Latin 
would  have  too  manifestly  reproached 
its  inaccuracies  and  verbosity.  Mel- 
moth is  not  above  translating  vitrieus  as 
'  father-in-law,'  and,  like  all  wordy  trans- 
lators, has  a  trick  of  evading  difficulties, 
so  that  a  reader  may  suffer  from  exas- 
perating desertion  at  points  where  the 
syntax  is  in  the  least  complex.  This  is 
just  where  it  is  perilous  to  have  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  as  any  one  may  prove 
by  trying  to  make  out  from  his  version 
how  he  construed  such  a  sentence  as  that 
in  X.  iv.,  q^dbus  sing^ilis  inultum  coni- 
mendationis  accessurtan  etiam  ex  vicis 
precibus  indulgcnfiae  tiiae  credo.  In- 
deed, his  work  is  much  more  an  able 
though  loose  paraphrase  than  a  transla- 


tion, and  the  present  age  sets  up  dif- 
ferent standards  of  translation  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  dislikes  to  find 
little  words  and  little  phrases  of  an 
original  swollen  to  mammothlike  pro- 
portions. Modern  taste,  therefore,  pre- 
fers to  have  Pliny's  quoque  rendered  by 
'  even  '  instead  of  by  Melmoth's  '  I  do 
not  scruple  to  add ' :  it  revolts  against 
the  intolerable  wordiness  which  turns 
in  contuberniuin  adstanpsi  (X.  xciv.)  into 
'  I  have  admitted  him  into  my  family  as 
my  constant  guest  and  domestic  friend.' 
Probably  it  is  in  the  more  business-like 
correspondence  of  the  Tenth  Book  that 
Melmoth's  version  appears  most  out  of 
place.  His  leisurely  amplitude  does 
not  so  much  matter  in  the  chatty  sort  of 
letter  common  in  the  other  books,  but  it 
rings  untrue  in  some  of  Pliny's  matter- 
of-fact  reports  to  the  emperor,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  brief,  and  sometimes  almost 
sharp,  replies  of  Trajan.  So  it  is  a 
ludicrous  misrepresentation  of  the  em- 
peror's terseness  to  convert  elige  (X.  Ixii.) 
into  '  I  leave  it  to  your  own  choice  to 
pursue ' — nine  words  for  one — or  possit 
illis  sufficere  (X.  xl.)  into  'will  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended,' or  gyinnasiis  indidgent  Graecidi 
{ibid.)  into  '  these  paltry  Greeks  are,  I 
know,  immoderately  fond  of  gymnastic 
diversions.'  When  these  eleven  words 
are  given  for  Trajan's  three,  it  is  clear 
that  the  measure  has  run  over,  and  the 
style  of  the  original  is  altered  beyond 
recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
dense too  rigorously  is  to  lose  all  the 
flavour  of  Melmoth's  English ;  so  that 
a  media  via  has  to  be  followed. 

This  middle  course  is  steered  with 
considerable  success  in  the  present  re- 
vision, which  is  eminently  readable. 
The  commission  having  been  what  it 
was,  to  base  a  translation  on  Melmoth's, 
one  may  congratulate  the  reviser  upon 
the  result.  Skill  and  taste  characterise 
the    alterations,   while   the  comparative 
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condensation  and  liiglier  degree  of 
exactness  are  distinct  gains,  the  more  to 
be  appreciated,  if  one  remembers  that 
the  Bohn  Library  issued  an  edition  of 
Melmoth  '  revised  and  corrected  '  which 
retained  many  of  his  blunders.  The 
opening  sentence  of  VIII.  xxiv.  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  amount  of  excision  ;  there 
the  Latin  has  23  words,  Miss  Hutchin- 
son 41,  and  Melmoth  60;  or,  again,  the 
mode  of  treatment  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  same  letter,  where  se  firhnus 
ipse  contofDiit  is  neatly  rendered  'sets 
the  example  by  his  self-contempt '  to  re- 
place the  characteristic  eighteenth-cen- 
tury turn  '  first  breaking  through  that 
awful  reverence  he  owes  to  himself.'  At 
the  same  time,  many  things  are  retained 
that  I  personally  should  have  altered, 
just  as  there  are  other  things  which  I 
should  have  retained ;  but  de  giislibus 
non  disputdv.dum,  and  one  admits  that 
if  the  excisions  were  too  drastic,  the 
translation  would  cease  to  be  in  any  real 
sense  Melmoth's. 

In  some  passages  there  is  at  once  too 
little  compression  of  fulness  and  too 
much  change  of  quite  passable  words  : 
e.g.  in  IV.  ix.  2  the  nine  Latin  words 
Titian  tiimdt  ut  Domitiani  amicus,  a 
Domitiano  relegatus  est  get  thirty  words 
in  the  present  version  '  during  the  reign 
of  Titus,  he  was  under  continual  appre- 
hension of  his  resentment,  as  being  a 
known  friend  to  Domitian,  yet  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  throne,  Bassus  was 
exiled.'  In  this  the  italics  represent  the 
changes,  '  reign '  for  Melmoth's  '  time,' 
'  resentment '  for  '  displeasure,'  and  '  a 
known  friend  to '  for  '  known  to  favour 
the  interests  of.'  How  little  Melmoth's 
words  are  treated  as  sacrosanct  may  be 
seen  in  VIII.  xxiv.  8,  where  his  'more 
valuable  than  liberty '  becomes  '  more 
precious  than  liberty,'  and  his  '  good 
opinion '  becomes  '  approbation.'  And, 
while  in  general  greater  brevity  is  se- 
cured, there  are  occasions  on  which  Mel- 
moth is  out-Melmothed  :  e.g.  in  X.  xxix., 
is  not  '  whose  merit  I  must  always  men- 
tion with  esteem '  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  shaken,  for  egregius?  Mel- 
moth himself  is  content  with  '  very  excel- 
lent.' 

As  it  is,  since  comparatively  few  sen- 
tences are  absolutely  unchanged,  one  is 
doubtful  whether  the  translation  should 


be  called  more  than  Melmothian  or 
Melmothesque ;  and  this  suggests  one 
aspect  of  the  reviser's  literary  skill ;  for 
pains  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
manner  of  the  eigtheenth  century  in  the 
new  patches  which  were  necessary.  Thus, 
'  distaste  the  entertainments '  in  IX.  xvii., 
th.ough  not  Melmoth's,  is  good  old- 
fashioned  English.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  desire  for 
the  quaint  justifies  the  introduction  in 
some  places  of  obsolete  grammar  like  '  he 
had  wrote,'  '  I  had  spoke,'  and  syntax 
like  '  their  very  age,  which  as  it  is  vener- 
able in  men;- in  states  it  is  sacred'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  169).  There  is  no  need  to  be  more 
antique  than  Melmoth  himself.  Pre- 
sumably, the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  accountable  for  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  retention  of  initial  capitals  in 
some  words  like  '  Loyalty  '  and  '  Dining- 
room,'  and  for  a  few  slight  incon- 
sistencies in  spelling,  viz.  '  chase '  in 
vol.  i.  p.  117,  but  'chace'  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  213;'  compleat '  in  i.  p.  1 47,  but '  com- 
pleted '  in  ii.  p.  lOi  ;  'a  sett  of  pan- 
tomimes' in  ii.  p.  61,  but  'a  set  of  men  ' 
a  few  lines  below.  '  Scrutore,'  ii.  p.  75, 
and  '  scrutoire,'  ii.  p.  loi,  keep  the  varia- 
tion found  in  Melmoth  editions. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  laudable 
correction  of  many  of  Melmoth's  errors. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  mistakes  have 
crept  in.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
wh)'  annuju  scxagensimuni  exccssit, 
II.  iii.,  should  be  '  he  is  above  s,\yiiy-thrce 
years  of  age.'  Occasio  scribendi  vel 
rara  vel  nulla,  III.  xvii.,  cannot  mean 
'no  few  opportunities  of  conveying  your 
letters.'  '  A  C ontinuation,  in  one  book, 
of  the  thirty  books  of  Aufidius  Bassus ' 
is  not  a  right  translation  of  A  fine  Aiifidi 
Bassi  Iriginla  unus,  III.  v.  Here  Mel- 
moth allows  that  Pliny  added  thirty 
books;  the  present  reviser  allows  one. 
Put  together,  they  give  a  result  equal  to 
the  Latin.  The  elder  Pliny's  history,  as 
we  know  from  the  Natural  History 
(ii.  199  and  praef.  20),  dealt  with  Nero, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  and  it  is  unim- 
aginable that  one  book  could  have  ex- 
hausted his  subject.  Nor  is  senatus 
tamen  id  quoquc  similis  qiierenti  laudi- 
bus  tulit,  VIII.  vi.  10,  equivalent  to  '  yet 
even  this  the  Senate  endured,  and  while 
adopting  an  injured  tone  applauded  as 
follows,'  and   Melmoth  here  at  least   is 
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more  correct — 'yet  even  this  the  senate 
applauded  and  seemed  to  lament  in  the 
following  clause.' 

Some   other   changes   are  not   to  the 
good.     The  translation  at  III.   xvi.  ad 
inii.,  'those  which  have  been  most  cele- 
brated have  not  always  been  the  most 
illustrious,'    loses   the   meaning    of   alia 
dariora  esse  alia  maiora,  and  is  less  sen- 
sible than  Melmoth's  '  those  which  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  have  not  always 
been   the   most  worthy   of  admiration.' 
Melmoth    has    the    advantage    also    in 
X.    iv.    of    expressing    emancipavit    by 
'  conveyed '  rather  than  by  '  realised  ' : 
in  emancipatione  which  follows,  and  is 
left    untranslated,    refers    to   formalities 
regularly  demanded  by  Roman  law  '  in 
a    valid    conveyance '    of   properly.     In 
'  sickness  which  has  lately  run  through 
my    family'    for    infinnitates    nteoruin, 
VIII.  xvi.  I,  '  household  '  would  be  better 
than  '  family  ' ;  iudiciis,  X.  iv.  sub  fin., 
implies  not  merely  'favourable  regards' 
but   the   emperor's   '  powers   of    discern- 
ment' ;    praefinire,   X.   viii.    sub   fm.,  is 
more  than   '  limit ' ;   numeros,  X.  xxix., 
would  be   clearer  as  '  muster-roll '  than 
as  '  legion.'     Occasionally  Latin  phrases 
are    left    untranslated,    e.g.   vioretur   in 
libertate  in  IV.  x.,  which  Melmoth,  how- 
ever, represents  by  '  let  Modestus  enjoy 
his     freedom ' ;     and     peregrinae     con- 
diciojiis    in     X.    v.      The    heading    for 
VII.   i.   'To   Restitutus'   is   a   puzzling 
translation  to  retain  of  the  Latin  super- 
scription Geniino  suo. 

A  few  oversights  occur  in  the  printing. 


In  vol.  I.,  p.  lo  Vitellianae  for  Vitelliana; 
p.  98  asequi.  At  p.  192  and  p.  286  re- 
spectively '(Plin.)  iv.  33'  and  '  Thuc.  ii. 
403'  are  impossible  references.  On  p.  319 
eclogas  sive,  lit  vmlti,  po'ematia  is  mis- 
rendered  in  the  English  by  '  Eclogues 
(as  many  others  have),  Little  Poems,' 
where  presumably  or  has  fallen  out  and 
a  vagrant  comma  attaches  nt  niulti  to 
the  wrong  noun.  In  volume  II.,  p.  18 
illud  versum  should  be  either  illud 
verbum  or  ilium  versum;  p.  55  diposi- 
tions;  p.  107  singlar;  p.  109  treaties  for 
entreaties;  p.  165  Pannoniod  for  Pan- 
nonia;  p.  i/i  tranforms;  p.  1 72  jorte  for 
sorte;  p.  217  Russo  for  RusO. 

The  text  followed  is  hase^  on  that 
published  by  the  Bipons  Press  in  1789 
with  a  revision  in  the  light  of  the  chief 
modern  editions.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant variant  readings  are  recorded 
in  notes;  but  textual  criticism  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  edition,  as 
the  preface  points  out.  The  biogra- 
phical index  of  notable  personages  in 
the  letters  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  it 
deals,  however,  with  fewer  than  thirty 
names  and  so  cannot  convey  an  ade- 
quate view  of  Pliny's  circle.  One 
misses  names  like  Silius  Italicus  and 
Martial  and  Caecina  Paetus  and  Pliny's 
wife  Calpurnia;  and,  if  Decebalus  and 
Pacorus  are  princes  too  remote,  why 
should  there  not  be  an  entry  for  Trajan 
himself  ? 

J.  Wight  Duff. 

Annstroiig  College. 

University  of  Durham. 


THREE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  VIRGIL. 


T/ie  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
Translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  Long- 
mans. 

Virgil:  Eclogues,  Georgics,  Aeneid  i.-vi. 
H.  R.  FaircloUGH.  Heinemann : 
Loeb  Series. 

Georgics  and  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  THEODORE 
Chickering  William.  With  intro- 
duction by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
Harvard  University  Press :  Hum- 
phrey Alilford. 

Cupido  difficilia  faciendi  continues    to 
give  the  world  new  translations  of  Virgil. 


It  is  all  to  the  good  :  one  cannot  have  too 
many  :  but  all  remain  standing  confuta- 
tions of  the  statement,so  frequently  made 
by  the  experts  of  the  daily  Press,  that 
you  need  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek  be- 
cause you  can  get  all  the  best  of  antiquity 
in  translations.  This  singularly  crude 
judgment  no  doubt  rests,  like  most 
popular  errors,  on  a  modicum  of  truth. 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  (Greek,  perhaps, 
rather  oftener  than  Latin)  can  be  done 
into  English  and  still  retain  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  itself.  Something  of  the 
Homeric  spirit  may  survive  in  a  good 
prose    translati'-  :     something    of    the 
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Horatian  effect  is  not  be_\ond  the  com- 
pass of  English  verse.  But  Virgil  can 
only  be  read  in  Latin,  if  he  is  to  remain 
Virgil :  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  has  up 
to  the  present  wholly  defied  reproduc- 
tion. Yet  poets  attempt  him,  and 
scholars :  and  sometimes  those  who  are 
both  scholars  and  poets. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  two  prose 
versions,  one  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,  one  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  and  half  the  Aetieicl.  Mr. 
Mackail's,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  ex- 
cellent. Nothing  could  be  more  faith- 
ful, nothing  in  better  taste  :  there  is  no 
expression  that  is  not  well  chosen.  But 
no  version  (certainly  no  prose  version) 
can  get  over  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
Virgilian  word  is  a  part  of  the  Virgilian 
hexameter.  It  is  not  really  true  that  all 
the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowers 
in  a  lonely  word.  The  magic  is  partly 
in  the  choice  of  the  word  :  but  much 
more  in  the  indefinable  but  none  the  less 
intimate  link  of  the  detail  with  the 
whole  of  the  phrase  or  the  line.  What 
Virgil  has  said  cannot  be  said  in  any 
other  way.  If  any  master  of  the  English 
language  could  do  the  trick,  it  would  be 
Mr.  Mackail.  It  is  precisely  because  of 
his  great  gifts  as  a  translator  that  we  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  trick 
cannot  be  done :  not  though  the  half- 
f>enny  and  even  the  penny  Press  confi- 
dently assert  the  contrary. 

The  Loeb  translation  is  also  excellent 
— indeed,  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  Mr.  Fairclough  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kail.  Here  and  there  (but  real  dis- 
crepancies are,  as  one  would  expect,  very 
rare^  it  is  possible  to  say  that  one  is  more 
faithful  than  the  other.  If,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Mackail  is  clearly  right  in  translat- 
■  ing  '  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  corna ' 
(Geor.  II.  34")  'plums  redden  on  the  stony 
cornel' — Mr.  Fairclough  sees  'stony 
cornels    blushing    on     the    plum' — per 


contra,  a  few  lines  farther  on,  the  Loeb 
version  may  cry  quits  with  Mr.  Mackail. 
In  view  of  the  context,  most  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  '  in  manibus  terrae ' 
should  rather  be  rendered  '  the  land  is 
close  at  hand '  than  '  the  earth  is  in  hand.' 
Perhaps,  if  one  may  generalise,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that  Mr.  Fairclough  is  a 
trifle  the  more  literal,  and  Mr.  Mackail 
a  thought  the  more  impeccably  tasteful. 
Of  course  it  is  still  easier  to  find 
fault  with  verse  translations.  They  at- 
tempt more  :  they  may  rise  much  higher 
than  prose,  and  they  take  the  cor- 
responding risk  of  falling  a  great 
deal  lower.  To  translate  Virgil  into 
English  verse  is  a  noble  enterprise, 
but  one  that  bristles  with  difficulties. 
Humanity  being  what  it  is,  the  mere 
limitations  of  metre  almost  inevitably 
compel  a  trifle  of  insertion  here  and 
omission  there  :  and,  a  word  too  much 
or  too  little,  and  the  delicate  Virgilian 
nuance  of  meaning — no  artistry  is  more 
subtle — may  be  lost.  It  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  Professor  Wil- 
liams' version  ■  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  should  be  quite  as  faithful  to 
the  exact  meaning  as  Mr.  Mackail's  or 
Mr.  Fairclough's.  Yet  (although  blank 
verse  is  far  away  from  the  Virgilian 
hexameter)  metrical  effect  may  repro- 
duce what  prose  never  can  :  and  Profes- 
sor Williams'  blank  verse  is  singularly 
pleasing:  the  general  result  justifies  the 
warmth  of  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer's  Intro- 
duction. The  translation  throughout — 
which  the  author  had  just  completed  be- 
fore his  death,  but  not  revised — is  the 
work  of  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of  taste, 
and  a  sincere  lover  of  Virgil.  As  such, 
Professor  Williams  would  probably  have 
confessed  that  the  added  knowledge  of 
Virgilian  beauties  must  always  be  the 
translator's  best  reward,  whether  he  work 


in  prose  or  verse. 


A.  D.   G. 
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English  Greek  Lexicon.  By  G.  M. 
Edwards.  Second  Edition,  1914. 
8A"x6f''.  Cambridge  University 
Press,     gs.  net. 

The  book  contains  an  interesting 
Introduction  (23  pp.)  on  the  different 
kinds  of  Greek  (chiefly  based  on  Ruther- 
ford's iY«c'  Phrynichus),  on  the  resources 
of  the  language,  etc.  The  Lexicon, 
which  is  clearly  printed  in  double 
columns,  occupies  300  pages.  It  is  a 
pity  the  quantities  are  not  marked  ;  it 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  mark  long  a, 
I,  V,  when  not  circumflexed,  and,  if  a 
word  is  new  to  us,  we  do  want  to  know 
how  to  pronounce  it.  There  follows  an 
Inde.x  of  Proper  Names  (22  pp.).  In 
the  new  edition  there  is  a  Supplement 
containing  8  pp.  of  additional  phrases, 
and  notes  on  the  Greek  equivalents  of 
certain  words,  e.g.  mind,  with,  go. 

The  author  is  evidently  interested  in 
the  language,  and  has  done  his  work 
well,  but  we  must  confess  to  some  dis- 
appointment with  the  result.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  help  us  to  use 
in  our  compositions  the  great  store  of 
words  which  the  Greek  language  pos- 
sesses. In  writing  verse,  especially,  the 
secret  of  success  is  to  have  at  one's 
command  an  abundant  choice  of  words, 
and  here  an  English  Greek  Lexicon 
may  be  helpful.  In  our  opinion  the 
selection  given  in  this  book  is  not  large 
enough.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  used 
in  giving  information  which  most  of  us 
would  find  elsewhere  easily  enough 
(e.g.  all  the  derivatives  of  TpeZs"  given 
under  Third  and  Three).  We  open  the 
Rhesus  at  random  at  line  393  and  note 
a  few  words  which  a  verse  writer  might 
not  think  of  and  might  be  glad  to  have 
suggested.  These  are  not  given  in 
the  Lexicon  under  the  English  words 
named  nor  under  any  obvious  synonym  : 
KUfiveiv,  (TvyKufU'etv  (toil),  einaK/jTrTco 
(charge,  order),  /xeXwSo?  (musical), 
BnrXoii'i  (false,  treacherous),  /3or]Sp(>ij,a) 
(rescue ;  it  is,  however,  given  under 
'  help')  These  are  all  common  enough 
to  be  worth  recording ;  the  first  two 
are  indispensable.  S. 


All  Introduction  to  Greek  Reading.  By 
G.  Robertson.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.     113  pp.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

We  recommend  those  who  teach  be- 
ginners to  get  this  book  and  examine 
it.  To  us  it  seems  an  excellent  book 
for  an  intelligent  pupil  who  has  made 
a  start  in  Greek  and  got  hold  of  a  few 
hundred  words  and  the  commonest  in- 
flexions. Our  judgment  is  confirmed 
by  a  pupil,  aged  sixteen,  who  took  a 
great  fancy  to  the  book  and  worked 
through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It 
contains  a  great  variety  of  short  pas- 
sages almost  all  of  which  are  in  them- 
selves interesting.  There  is  no  Greek 
English  Vocabulary,  but  the  reader  can 
find  out  the  meaning  of  each  word  easily 
enough  from  the  notes  on  each  passage 
or  by  reference  to  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  book.  So  far  as  possible  the  Greek 
words  are  connected  with  English  or 
Latin  words  :  '  The  principle  on  which 
I  have  worked  is  that  it  is  both  easier 
and  more  educative  to  remember  that 
dpiaTo<i  means  "  best  "  because  we  know 
thct  "aristocracy"  means  "the  rule  of 
the  best,"  than  to  accept  the  informa- 
tion as  a  piece  of  irrational  fact  unre- 
lated to  anything  previously  known.' 
Unfortunately  it  often  happens  that  the 
English  derivative  does  not  help  us  to 
remember  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word.  We  may  know  that  '  oxygen ' 
comes  from  o^vi  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
say  what  o^in;  means.  But  for  all  that 
the  idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  the 
author  has  applied  it  with  great  success. 


Lucian.  Vol.  II.  (Loeb  Series).  Trans- 
lated by  A.  M.  Harmon.  Gl"  x  ^l". 
Pp.  viii  +  520.  London  :  Heinemann, 
1915.     5s.  net. 

This  second  volume  includes  nine  of 
Lucian's  works,  not  perhaps  as  interest- 
ing as  those  in  the  first  volume,  but  the 
translation  exhibits  equal  merit.  It  is 
eminently  readable,  and  shows  ease 
and  elegance,  without  becoming  a  mere 
paraphrase.       It    may    be     questioned 
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whether  some  modern  slang  expressions 
such  as  '  kowtowed  '  and  '  humans  '  are 
appropriate,  tlioui^h  modern  equiva- 
lents tor  ancient  things,  such  as  cancan 
{KopBa^},  truce  of  God  (eK^xeipia)  and 
trade-unionists  {rex^'lTai)  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Jokes  are  well  reproduced, 
and  notes  are  sparingly  given  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  to  explain  the  allusions. 
A.  S.  Owen. 


Verse  Translation  from  Classic  A  nihors. 
(New  Edition).  By  C.  E.  F.St.^rkey, 
M.A.  jfx^r.  Pp.  164-  Hove, 
Sussex  :  Combridge.     Cloth,  5s.  net. 

One  half  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
translations  from  Horace's  Odes ;  the 
other  half  is  divided  between  Sopho- 
clean  choruses,  Catullus,  and  Lucretius. 
Mr.  Starkey  has  employed  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  but  has  not  always 
used  that  which  is  most  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  At  times  he 
seems  jaunty  as  in  the  translation  of 
Hor.  Od.  I.  10,  and  it  jars  upon  us  when 
the  deserted  Ariadne  sings  : 

'  He's  upon  mid-ocean, 

Not  a  soul  is  near  me. 
Fate  with  cruel  triumph 

In  my  strait  would  jeer  me; 
Grudging  me  the  solace 

Of  an  ear  to  hear  me.' 

Sometimes  we  catch  the  note  of  the 
modern  hymn :  that  is  especially  so  in 
the  choruses  of  Sophocles  which  some- 


times suggest  the  Scotch  psalter,  while 
in  the  translation  of  Hor.  Od.  I.  24  we 
have  an  uncomfortable  reminiscence  of 
Bishop  Heber  in — 

'  Our  dear  one  is  gone,  and  we  fain  must  deplore 
him, 
Unchecked  in  our  yearning,  unashamed  in 
our  moan. 
.Melpomene,  teach  us  a  dirge  to  chant  o'er  him, 
O  dowered  by  the  father  with  silvery  tone.' 

In  language  he  has  done  little  to  repro- 
duce the  different  styles  of  the  poets  he 
translates.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  that 
Lucretius  is  the  original,  when  we 
read — 

'  Glamour  of  poetry  is  o'er  my  lay.' 

On  the  whole  he  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  Horace  in  this  respect,  as 
he  has  caught  something  of  the  feeling 
of  Hours  in  Idleness,  and  even  in  the 
more  dignified  poems  (as  Od.  I.  35)  is 
satisfactory  when,  as  in  that  instance, 
his  metre  does  not  make  him  flippant. 
These  verses  were  written  for  the  trans- 
lator's more  advanced  pupils.  There 
may  have  been  at  least  a  smile  at  the 
lines — 

Yes  I  night's  harbinger  is  blazing 

Over  Oeta  in  the  skies. 

They  are  bursting  from  the  banquet. 

But  perhaps  care  was  taken  that  Oeta 
should  be  pronounced  as  unlike  '  eater  ' 
as  possible. 

A.  S.  Owen. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
Somewhere  in  France." 


Est  ubi  te  terra,  beate  miles, 
exulem  condit  socialis  atque 
pectore  in  grato  tenet  et  tenebit 
omne  per  aevum. 

Flore  primaevo  veluti  virentis 

de  tuo  flores  speciem  cruore, 

sic  feret  vires  speciosa  tellus, 

Gallia  palmam. 


Nee,  puer  fortis,  morieris  omnis  ; 
at  tuus  flos  usque  animi  virebit 
iam  tuo  terra  cineri  iacentis 
consociata. 


H.  P.  Cooke. 


Armslroiig  College, 

Neu'castle-upon-  Tyne. 
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THE  BRITISH  ACADEMY 
Cromer  Greek  Prize. 

With  the  view  of  maintaining  and 
encouraging  the  study  of  Greek,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young,  in  the 
national  interest,  Lord  Cromer  has 
founded  an  Annual  Prize,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  British  Academy,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  language,  history,  art,  litera- 
ture, or  philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece. 

The  first  annual  prize,  of  £40,  will 
be  awarded  before  the  end  of  1917, 
under  the  following  Rules  : 

[.  Competition  is  open  to  all  British 
subjects  of  either  sex  who  will  be  under 
twenty-six  years  of  age  on  October  i, 
1917. 

2.  Any  such  person  desirous  of  com- 
peting must  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  Academy  on  or  before  De- 
cember I,  1916,  the  title  of  the  subject 
proposed  by  him  or  her.  The  Academy 
may  approve  (with  or  without  modifica- 
tion) or  disapprove  the  subject ;  their 
decision  will  be  intimated  to  the  com- 
petitor as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Preference  will  be  given,  in  ap- 
proval of  subjects  proposed,  to  those 
which  deal  with  aspects  of  the  Greek 
genius  and  civilization  of  large  and  per- 
manent significance  over  those  which 
are  of  a  minute  or  highly  technical 
character. 

4.  Any  Essay  already  published,  or 
already  in  competition  for  another  prize 
of  the  same  nature,  will  be  inadmissible. 

5.  Essays  of  which  the  subject  has 
been  approved  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  on  or  before 
October  i,  igi".  They  must  be  typed 
(or,  if  the  author  prefers,  printed),  and 
should  have  a  note  attached  stating  the 
main  sources  of  information  used. 


6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Essays 
should  not  exceed  20,000  words,  ex- 
clusive of  notes.  Notes  should  not  run 
to  an  excessive  length. 

7.  The  author  of  the  Essay  to  which 
the  prize  is  awarded  will  be  expected  to 
publish  it  (within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  after  any  necessary  revision),  either 
separately,  or  in  the  Journals  or  Trans- 
actions of  a  Society  approved  by  the 
Academy,  or  among  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  will 
supply  on  application,  to  any  person 
qualified  and  desirous  to  compete,  a 
list  which  has  been  drawn  up  of  some 
typical  subjects,  for  general  guidance 
only,  and  without  any  suggestion  that 
one  or  another  of  these  subjects  should 
be  chosen,  or  that  preference  will  be 
given  to  them  over  any  other  subject  of 
a  suitable  nature. 

Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  '  The  Secretary  of  the  British 
Academy,  Burlington  House,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  W.' 


Two  more  Occasional  Publications  have 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Classical 
Association  :  No.  4,  Some  Roman  Con- 
ceptions of  Empire,  by  Professor  Haver- 
field  :  and  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey,  by 
Dr.  Mackail.  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation receive  copies  of  these  papers 
as  they  appear,  but  they  only  receive 
one  copy  apiece,  and  as  applications 
for  more  have  been  coming  in  from 
various  quarters,  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  whereby  additional 
copies  of.Nos.  4  and  5  may  be  obtained, 
at  a  cost  of  sixpence  per  copy,  exclu- 
sive of  postage,  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  Nos.  1-3  are  out  of 
print. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DRAMAS  AND  DRAMATIC  DANCKS  OF 
NON-EUROI'EAN   RACES  :  A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Cu\ssic.\l  Review. 

Sirs, — It  seems  ungrateful  to  make  any 
reply  to  Dr.  .Marett's  very  kind  review  of  my 
b<x>k  (C.R..  .\uj;ust,  pp.  159-162),  especially 
as  he  says  that  '  in  the  interests  of  pure 
fighting  I  could  almost  wish  that  I  did  not 
agree  with  Professor  Ridgeway  as  fully  as 
I  do.'  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  reader  right. 
Dr.  Marett  practically  confines  himself  to  a 
defence  of  his  own  doctrine  that  '  moiiu  is  a 
root-principle  of  explanation  applying  to  the 
origin  of  magic  and  religious  rites,'  a  doc- 
trine which  1  have  controverted  in  my  book 
(pp.  48-49 ;  349-350).  I  hold  not  only  that 
magic  is  not  a  stage  prior  to  religion  as  held 
by  Sir  James  Frazer,  but  also  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  regarding  mafia  as  something 
absolutely  distinct  from,  or  antecedent  to,  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  My  reason  for  this  later 
belief  is  that  as  '  spirits  and  ghosts  are  apt  to 
possess  maiia,'  yet  as  all  ghosts  do  not  possess 
it,  but  only  those  that  are  specially  potent 
tindalos  (ghosts  of  dead  chiefs),  its  explana- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  those  ghosts 
who  are  supposed  to  possess  it  were  power- 
ful and  important  persons  in  life,  just  as  in 
other  countries  and  in  other  creeds  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  or  of  giving  protection 
in  sanctuaries,  does  not  belong  to  all  dead 
persons,  but  only  to  great  warriors,  saints,  and 
the  like.  In  other  words,  I  consider  mana  to 
be  one  of  the  secondary  phenomena  that 
spring  from  and  depend  on  the  primary  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Marett 
supplies  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view,  for  whilst  he  urges  that  French  caves 
of  the  Reindeer  Age,  which  he  places  about 
15,000  years  ago,  afford  strong  indications  of 
hunting  rites  of  the  kind  that  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  Golden  Bough,  admits 
that  '  Mousterian  man  of  the  Mid-Pleistocene 
period,'  whose  date  he  places  at  a  '  beggarly 
50,000  '  years  ago,  '  buried  his  dead  with  an 
eye  to  their  comfort  in  a  future  state  ' — a  fact 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  magic  as 
a  root-principle.  Whilst  Sir  James  Frazer 
holds  that  magic  is  a  stage  prior  to  religion, 
and  Dr.  Marett  regards  matia  as  belonging 
to  '  pre-animistic  religion,'  the  examination 
of  a  long  series  of  facts  led  me  10  conclude 
that  religion  is  at  least  as  early  a  stage  as 
magic  and  certainly  is  not  later.  Dr.  Marett 
now  seems  to  have  dropped  his  doctrine  of 
'  pre-animistic  religion,'  and  he  says  that  '  he 
is  sorry  that  (he)  has  managed  to  convey  a 
false  impression  to  Professor  Ridgeway,  and 
still  more  sorry  that  he  should  find  it  incon- 
venient to  give  that  false  impression  up.' 
'  My  view  '  (he  proceeds)  '  has  always  been 
that  mana,  or  wonder-working  power,  may  be 


attributed  to  a  rite  that  in  its  inception  has 
nothing  to  do  with  animism,  but  is  inspired 
by  some  other  notion — for  instance,  by  what 
Sir  James  Frazer  would  call  magic,  the  sym- 
pathetic principle.  Thus  the  Melanesian 
picks  up  a  stone  that  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully shaped  in  the  likeness  of  a  yam,  and 
concludes  that  it  has  mana  for  making  yams 
grow. ' 

I  believe  that  the  wonder-working  power  is 
suggested  in  the  first  instance  simply  by  the 
fact  that  the  stone  is  so  wonderfully  like  a 
vam.  If  the  .Melanesian,  as  apparently  hap- 
pens, e.xplains  the  efficacy  of  his  charm,  not 
on  the  ground  that  like  produces  like,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  stone  has  '  eaten  ghost,'  I 
assume  this  to  be  a  secondary  gloss  due  to 
what  Professor  Ridgeway  would  himself  call 
'a  natural  extension  of  the  ghost  thebry.' 
The  sympathetic  principle,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  reflectively  grasped  or  not,  un- 
doubtedly operates  as  a  motive,  I  regard  as 
the  primary  source  of  the  attribution  of 
mana  to  the  stone  and  to  the  fertility  rites 
that  make  use  of  the  stone,  and  therefore  in 
such  a  context  would  term  the  underlying 
motive  '  pre-animistic' 

I  am  sorry  if  I  am  labouring  under  a  false 
■  impression  respecting  Dr.  Marett's  doctrine 
that  there  was  a  pre-animistic  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  religion.  He  has  only  himself  to 
blame,  for  he  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  His 
Threshold  of  Religion  (p.  ix)  :  '  It  would  be 
untrue  to  deny  that  the  term  pre-animistic 
was  used  by  me  designedly  and  with  a  chrono- 
logical reference  '  (the  italics  are  mine).  With 
these  words  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  later 
statement  now  repeated  that  there  are  '  other 
conditions  not  less  primary  [than  animism]. 
If  mafia  is  not  more  primary  than  animism, 
why  did  he  place  it  (matia)  under  the  head  of 
pre-animistic  religion,  in  which  phrase  he 
admits  that  the  qualifying  adjective  is  used 
"  designedlv,"  and  with  chronological  refer- 
ence?' 

The  example  which  Dr.  Marett  presents, 
e.g.,  the  stone  shaped  like  a  yam,  so  far  from 
substantiating  his  statement  that  '  it  can  be 
shown  conclusively  that  in  some  cases  animis- 
tic interpretations  have  been  superimposed 
upon  on  what  previously  bore  non-animistic 
sense,'  adds  another  proof  to  my  case.  For 
he  himself  admits  that  the  Melanesian  re- 
gards the  mntid  in  such  a  stone  as  due  to  the 
indwelling  of  a  ghost  ;  and  to  the  positive 
statement  of  the  .Melanesian  respecting  his 
own  belief.  Dr.  Marett  has  no  other  reply 
than  his  own  a  priori  assumption  unsup- 
ported by  any  facts  from  Melanesia  or  any- 
where else. 

I  mav  also  point  out  that  since  my  book 
appeared,  Mr.  Hocart,  a  clever  Oxford  an- 
thropologist, who  has  studied  carefully  the 
problem  of  ftiofia  during  his  residence  in  the 
Pacific,  has  rejected  Dr.  Marett's  hypothesis 
in    a    powerful    paper    in    the    .'Itficricati    ;4ii- 
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thropologist.  But  even  if  Dr.  Marett  could 
substantiate  his  assumption  respecting  the 
vam-shaped  stone,  this  would  not  prove  that 
animisim  did  not  precede  in  time  the  vague 
notions  attached  to  certain  objects  '  which 
later  received  full  animistic  interpretation.' 
Dr.  Marett  from  his  standpoint  was  bound  to 
hold  that  '  evolution  in  religion  proceeds  from 
the  indistinct  to  distinct,  from  the  undiffer- 
entiated to  the  differentiated,  from  the  in- 
coherent to  the  coherent.'  Now  as  he 
also  holds  that  '  religion  in  its  psychological 
aspect  is  fundamentally  a  mode  of  social 
behaviour  '  tested  his  preceding  statement 
by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  primitive 
society,  and  1  had  no  dilTicuUy  in  showing 
that  so  far  from  primitive  man  being  vague, 
indistinct,  and  undifferentiating  in  his  notions 
respecting  everything  of  importance  to  him- 
self, the  .Australian  aborigines,  for  example, 
have  almost  complex  system  of  nomenclature 
and  a  precision  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell 
unknown  to  civilised  man. 

I'inallv,  Dr.  Marett  disputes  my  statement 
thai    I   ha\e  proved  my  case  by  an  induction 


based  on  facts  drawn  from  the  whole  world, 
and  whilst  he  admits  that  my  '  induction  is 
fairly  searching  as  regards  Asia,'  he  declares 
that  '  it  is  miserably  inadequate  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  tlie  primitive  world.  Four  pages 
for  .Australia  will  hardly  satisfy  the  anthro- 
pologist, nor  would  forty  pages.'  If  I  had 
copied  out  all  the  available  evidence  from  the 
manifold  tribes  of  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
etc.,  I  would  have  filled  several  volumes  with 
useless  repetitions,  and  the  reader  could  not 
have  seen  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Can  another  series  of  e.xamples  con- 
troverting my  theory  be  discovered  amongst 
the  numerous  tribes  not  dealt  with?  I  took 
typical  examples  from  everj'  separate  race, 
and  as  Dr.  ^Iarctt  with  his  wide  ethnological 
knowledge,  after  having  nine  months  in 
which  to  search,  has  not  been  able  to  cite  a 
single  instance  contrary  to  my  long  series  of 
facts,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  I  have 
not  omitted  a  single  instance  which  made 
against  my  doctrine. 

William  Ripgi-.wav. 
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ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 


HESIODS  DESCRIPTION  OF  WINTER. 


Works  and  Day 

In  histories  of  Greek  literature  and 
other  appreciations  of  Hesiod  it  is 
often  stated  that  the  description  of 
winter  [U.  504-535)  is  an  interpolation, 
the  work  of  an  Ionic  poet,  while  the 
next  page  will  cite  the  '  conceits ' 
ai/d<TT609,  vXTjKoiTai  and  rpiirov;  occur- 
ring in  11.  524  ff.  as  among  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Boeotian  poet's 
style.  This  contradiction  is  the  out- 
come of  conflict  between  an  authority 
which  is  almost  traditional,  and  genuine 
instinct :  on  the  one  hand  it  is  accepted 
as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  (whole) 
passage  is  of  Ionic  origin  ;  and  literary 
feelmg  on  the  other  insists  that  such 
modes  of  expression  as  avoareo';  are 
indistinguishable  from  a  very  important 
element  in  the  Works  and  Days — an 
element  which  is  therefore  presumably 
Hesiodic. 

The  problem  which  this  passage 
presents  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as 
follows :  either  the  whole  is  the  work 
of  one  poet — in  which  case  we  must 
decide  whether  the  Ionian  interpolator 
is  a  straw  bogie,  or  the  '  conceits '  are 
racy  Ionic  '.Americanisms';  or  the 
passage  is  not  homogeneous,  but  con- 
tains at  least  two  elements.  In  the 
present  case  the  Ionian  interpolator 
seems  to  be  more  substantial  than 
others  of  his  fellows  ;  only  his  bulk  has 
been  exaggerated.  Both  in  tone  and  in 
colour  11.  504-523  stand  out  strongly 
from  the  background  of  the  main  part 
of  the  Works  and  Days  :  this  judgment 
depends  largely,  no  doubt,  on  an 
aesthetic    feeling    which    cannot    ade- 

NO.    CCLXI.      VOL,    XXX. 


s,  11.  493-560. 

quately  be  analysed  ;  but  more  tangible 
evidence  is  available.  First,  of  course, 
is  the  Ionic  month-name  Arjvaioova  in 

I.  504.^     Secondly,  there  is  much  in  the 

II.  504-523  which  recalls  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite — a  distinctly  Ionian  work  : 
thus  the  structure  of  11.  512-523  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  11.  7-32  of  the  Hymn  ; 
and  in  detail  we  find  in  the  Hymn  oii 
yap  01  dSev  epya  iTo\v)(pv<Jov  ' \^poBlTr)(; 
(1.  9)  answering  to  ov  ttoj  epya  Ihvla 
(Lennep:  6^7'  elhvla,  MSS.)  7ro\vxfiva-ov 
' \(f)poBiTT]<;  of  our  passage  (1.  521),  and 
TrapdeviKai;  uTraXoxpow;  eV  /xeydpoiaiv 
(Hymn.  Aplirod.  1.  14)  echoed  by  irap- 
&€viKri<;  t'nrdXo'Xpooi;  .  .  .  tj  re  So/j-wv 
evToade  .  .  .  /xlfivei  (W.  and  D.  11.  519- 
520).  It  is  certain  that  these  parallels 
cannot  be  independent,  and  my  own 
feeling  is  that  it  is  the  Hesiodic  passage 
which  is  in  debt ;  but  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  reason  sufficient  has  been 
shown  for  regarding  the  lines  under 
discussion  as  Ionic* 


'  Steitz,  IV.  u.  T,  des  Hesiodos,  p.  136,  would 
restore  this  line  to  Hoeotia  by  reading  ^i^i-n  hi 
^AovKaTiov  _  KaKa  t  tJ^To^  f^ovdupa  Travrti.  Hut 
whatever  is  gained  by  the  resultant  play  upon 
the  words  ^ovKartov  .  .  .  liovSupa  is  lost  by 
substituting  icaitn  t'  rjfiara  for  the  robust  appo- 
sition of  the  traditional  text  ;  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  poem  is  a  month  referred  to  by  name. 
.\rivma)va  is  therefore  almost  certainly  the  true 
reading,  and  the  passage  which  it  introduces  of 
alien  (sc.  Ionic)  origin.  If  any  change  were 
necessary  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  fir/i-a  Si 
)()ifiilHov  (cp.  11.  558  0)  KHKii  T  ijfiaTa. 

'  -Steitz,  however  (<?/>.  d/..  p.  137),  regards 
504-512  as  genuine  and  rejects  513-535  ;  this 
depends  altogether  on  the  suppression  of 
.\riyaiaya.    And  is  not  the  phrase  Tpoxa\6i'  Hi 
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We  are  now  left  with  the  alternative, 
either  dvoaieo'i  and  its  like  are  Ionic, 
or  the  passage  11.  504-535  is  composite. 
Firstly,  then,  are  there  any  grounds  for 
taking  expressions  such  as  'the  Bone- 
less '  to  be  Ionic  ?  Pick '  pronounces 
them  to  be  Ionic,  or  at  least  due  to  an 
Ionian,  Cercops  of  Miletus,  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  class  ^  is 
Orphic  or  Pythagorean.  What  evidence 
there  is  to  support  this  view  does  not 
appear  ;  but  though  it  is  clear  that  a 
conscious  literary  use^  was  made  of 
such  forms,  in  origin  at  least  they  are 
simply  popular,  as  are  '  hairy-bear," 
'yellow-belly'  (  =  newt),  'woodpecker,' 
in  English,  and  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  any  '  conventional '  name.  TrevTo^oi;, 
indeed,  in  view  of  the  context  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  the  part  played  bj-  the 
hand  in  magic  and  witchcraft  at  all 
times,  is  no  doubt  due  to  popular  super- 
stition, but  this  is  very  different  from 
Orphism  or  Pythagoreanism.  Granted, 
then,  the  popular  origin  of  such  ex- 
pressions, what  is  there  to  show  that 
they  are  Iloeotian  or  Hesiodic  rather 
than  Ionian  ?  Most  important  is  the 
broad  fact  that  they  are  practically 
confined  to  Hesiod,  and  as  a  literary 
resource  they  arc  altogether  Hesiodic. 
I  can  recall  only  one  instance  in  which 
similar  terms'*  occur  in  an  Ionic  {sc. 
Attic)  work — the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Demctcr.  In  1.  228  of  that  Hymn 
Demeter,  seeking  to  become  a  nurse  in 
the  household  of  Celeus,  promises  that 
'  neither  witchcraft  nor  the  Undercutter 
(vTroTcifivov) '  shall  harm  the  child,  '  for 
I  know  a  charm  far  stronger  than  the 
Woodcutter  {vXorofioM),  and  I  know  a 

■yipovTa  TlSrjo-iv  (5 1 8)  almost  certainly  by  the 
same  hand  as  i:lovSopa  (504)  ?  If  so  Steitz's  dis- 
tinction breaks  down. 

1  Hesiods  Gedichte,  p.  85. 

-  The  following  list  is  complete,  I  think,  for 
the  Works  and  Days:  'ABrjvalris  8/iwor  (430), 
dvi'ia-Teos  (524),  uXTjKoirai  (529),  Tpinovs  /3porof 
(533),  (fxpfbiKOi  (571).  I'lfifpoKOiTos  avrip  (605), 
Tre'i'Tofot  (742),  Xhpis  (77S). 

^  In  frag.  96.  91  (R),  from  the  Suitors  of 
He/oi.nrpixoi  IS  (ormcd  in  imitation  of  dvuarfos, 
the  whole  line  being  cast  in  the  mould  of 
/;■.  i7/!d£>.  524. 

■1  Tpa(f)epii  T(  Km  iypi)  {Hymn.  Dcm.  43  ;  if. 
ykavKT],  Tkcog.  440)  are  formed  on  a  totally 
different  principle;  while  the  'grinders'  and 
the  'almond-tree'  of  the  famous  passage, 
Ecdesiastcs  xii.  are  allegorical  in  intention. 


goodly  safeguard  against  woeful  witch- 
craft.' It  has  been  shown  (I  believe 
by  Allen  and  Sikes)  that  '  Undercutter' 
and  '  Woodcutter '  are  popular  names 
for  the  worm  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  teething  and  toothache  ;  and  the 
conjunction  of  these  with  witchcraft  is 
absolute  proof  that  the  passage  in  the 
Hymn  is  dealing  with  popular  super- 
stition. That  is  to  say,  the  Ionic  (Attic) 
poet  might  use  such  expressions  when 
he  descended  for  a  moment  to  the 
humble  sphere  of  common  life  and  pic- 
tured an  old  crone  seeking  a  '  place  '  as 
nurse;  but  how  often  do  Ionic  poets  so 
descend  ?  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
Ionic  '  Redaktor  '  of  Pick  and  others, 
having  to  deal  with  a  '  low-life "  poem 
dealing  with  farming  and  peasant  con- 
cerns, might  reasonably  introduce  such 
expressions  as  those  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  just  as  the  poet  of  the  Hymn  to 
Demeter  has  done.  But  this  cannot  be 
allowed :  if  we  take  away  from  the 
Boeotian  poet  his  '  Boneless  One  '  and 
his  '  House-Carrier,'  we  must  strip  him 
also  of  a  much  wider-spread  element — 
the  attitude  which  treats  inanimate  or 
irrational  beings  as  if  human — which  is 
often  inseparably  bound  up  with  them  : 
not  only  shall  we  lose  the  unforgetable 
picture  of  the  '  Boneless  One '  who 
'  gnaws  his  own  foot  in  his  fireless  house 
and  cheerless  abode,'  but  we  must 
sacrifice  the  crane  who  '  brings  the 
signal  for  ploughing  and  shows  the 
season  of  rainy  winter,  but  bites  the 
heart  of  the  teamless  man,'  and  the  '  toil 
for  birds  '  caused  by  covering  the  sown 
seed.  And  this  done  we  may  well  ask 
whether  the  whole  poem  is  not  Ionian, 
or,  alternatively,  why  the  Ionian  '  re- 
daktor '  ever  troubled  himself  to  work 
up  the  meagre  and  colourless  nucleus 
which  is  left.  Surely  the  only  reason- 
able attitude  in  this  matter  is  to  allow 
that  an  Ionic  poet  might  occasionally 
condescend  to  such  forms  of  speech, 
though  the  romantic  tendencies  of  his 
work  almost  invariably  forbade  it,  while 
the  examples  in  the  Works  and  Days, 
being  systematically  used  for  literary 
eflect,  indicate  a  style  of  poetry  with 
different  ideals  and  different  methods. 
That  style  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
Boeotian  (or  Northern  Greek,  if  the 
less  dogmatic  term  be  preferred). 
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But  there  is  further  evidence  for  the 
separation  of  the  passage  (11.  524-535), 
in  which  dvoaTeo^.  i/XriKoiTat,  TpiTrov^ 
fipoTO'i^  occur,  from  the  preceding  Ionian 
passage  :  11.  523-524  do  not  agree  well 
together.  In  1.  523  vvxij)  is  by  far  the 
best  supported  reading  ;  but  even  if  we 
adopt  the  inferior  fj-vxi^,  are  we  to 
believe  that  the  girl  goes  to  bed  by  day 
(jifULri.  X'eifjuepim,  1.  524)  when  the  sun  is 
still  shining,  though  feebly,  for  the 
Panhellenes  (1.  528)  ?  Secondly,  there 
are  unmistakeable  parallelisms  between 
the  two  passages.  Thus  the  sufferings 
of  the  beasts  in  winter  are  dwelt  upon 
in  1.  512  ff.  and  again  in  1.  529  ff. ;  the 
motive  of  the  bent  old  man  is  intro- 
duced in  1.  518  and  again  in  1.  533.  So 
too  in  11.  507-8  we  have  the  effect  of  the 
north  wind  upon  the  sea,  while  1.  524 
(where  however  we  no  longer  have  the 
wind)  can  at  least  show  a  creature  of 
the  sea  the  '  Boneless  One,'  reduced  by 
pold  and  defective  sunlight  to  gnaw  his 
own  foot.  And  lastly  ovp€o<;  ev  /Stjo-o-t;? 
(1.  510)  answers  to  dva  tpia  (Srjffa-tjevTa 
of  1.  530.  This  is  not  a  case  of  an  M  in 
Monmouth  as  well  as  in  Macedon : 
without  discussing  the  whole  list  fur- 
ther, can  we  believe  that  a  poet  after 
using  the  motive  of  the  bent  old  man 
in  1.  518  would  repeat  it  in  however 
different  a  verbal  form  m  1.  533,  or  that 
he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
dwell  twice  over  on  the  miseries  of  the 
bea^s  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
her*  as  so  often  elsewhere  in  the 
Hesiodic  text,  we  have  alternative  ver- 
sions united  by  an  editor  who  was 
forming  a  standard  te.xt  from  copies 
which  often  diverged  widely  from  one 
another. 

Of  these  two  versions,  11.  504-523 
seem  to  be  complete:  it  should  probably 
be  followed  directly  by  1.  536  ff.  The 
other  version  (11.  524-535)  likewise  im- 
mediately preceded  1.  536  ff.,  but,  as  it 
stands,  is  incomplete  at  the  beginning. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  beginning  was 

I.  493,  and  that  11.  524-5G0  were  designed 
to  supersede  or  at  least  alternate  with 

II.  494-501.    When  alternatives  occur  in 


'  In  533  all  MSS.  read  rplnoSi  3por^  ; 
Wachler's  rpiVoAi  fipornl  (accepted  by  Rzach) 
is  not  supported  by  comparison  with  ruitpoKoirot 
iviip. 


the  Hesiodic  text,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  that  the  first  line  of  the  newer 
version  begins  with  the  same  words  as 
the  original,  or  with  closely  similar 
words  :^  sometimes  the  structure  of  the 
whole  original  first  line  is  imitated. 
So  then,  just  as  in  Tlirog.  11.  590-1  we 
have 

eK  TJ;s"  yap  yevo<;  earl  yvvaiKciv  dr)\vT€- 
pciwv 

and 

Tr)<;    yap     oKmov     ecm    yevo<;     Kal    (f)v\a 
yvvaiKa>v, 

so  here  (in  all  probability)  we  have 
(opu  ^eifiepir),  oirore  Kpvo<;  dvepa  epycov 
and 

TjfiaTi    ^€i/iepi,(p     OT     av6<TTeo<;    ov    noBa 
TeVSet. 

The  resemblance  between  11.  494  and 
524  alone  would  be  insufBcient  to  prove 
that  1.  493  ff.  are  yet  another  version  of 
Hesiod's  winter.  Happily  there  is  far 
more  solid  evidence.  Both  groups, 
1.  493  ff.  and  1.  504  ft".,  deal  with  the 
severest  season  of  winter,  yet  each  gives 
or  implies  different  advice  as  to  what 
should  be  done  during  this  season. 
The  former  (11.  494-5)  says  that  field- 
work  is  prevented  by  the  rigorous 
weather,  and  recommends  home-indus- 
tries ;^  the  latter,  after  giving  directions 
for  making  a  waterproof  dress  (cp. 
especially  11.  543-6),  warns  the  farmer 
to  get  his  field-work  over  before  the 
rain  comes  on  towards  evening  (1.  552) 
and  get  back  home  : 

Tov     (}>ddp^vo<;     epyov      reXecra?     oiKoi'Se 
veecrdai  (1.  554)- 

Such  contradiction  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  granting  that  11.  493- 
503  are  a  distinct  version,  apparently 
the  work  of  a  poet  living  in  a  more 
rigorous   climate    than    the    author   of 

1.  536  ff. 

In  the  Winter  as  a  whole,  then,  we 

-  Tiiis  may  be  a  device  to  help  the  memory. 

^  Possibly  t^esc  are  w.iggon-building  and 
the  like.  (Jne  would  be  tempted  to  conjecture 
that  11.  455-7  have  strayed  from  between  495 
and  496;  but  if  (as  is  probable)  455-7  are 
ac  ually  out  of  place,  their  proper  position  is 
between  426-7. 
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seem  to  have  three  layers,  whose  inter- 
relation may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

1.  11-  493-503.  fi^s*^  version  (contam- 
ing,  however,  a  good  deal  of  alien 
matter:  see  below). 

2.  11.  493,  524-535  with  536  ff.,  elabo- 
rated Hesiodic  version. 

3.  11.  504-523  with  536  ft.,  version 
based  on  2,  but  rewritten  to  suit   Ionic 

Lest  we  should  underrate  the  an- 
tiquity of  2  and  3,  it  should  be  added 
that  in  the  former,  1.  524  is  imitated  in 
the  Suitors  of  Helen  (Hesiod,  frag.  96, 
1.  gi,  Rzach): 
upy    ii'    dapivfi    ore     r'    arpcxo'i     ovpeat 

and  that  1.  509  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  author  of  the  Shield,  1.  376 : 

■jToXKal   he   hpve<;    (Rzach,  hpv<;,  MSS.) 


If  both  the  Suitors  and  the  Shield  are 
among  the  later  Hesiodic  works,  they 
still  belong  to  a  relatively  early  period 
in  Greek  literature. 

To  complete  our  examination  of  this 
highly    interesting    passage,    w'e    must 
discuss  certain  noteworthy  points  in  the 
first  version   (11.  493-503)-     Schomann 
very  justly  points  out  that  the  warning 
conveyed  in  11.  496-7  is  unreasonable; 
for   it  is   only   industry  in   the   spring 
and   summer   which   will    prevent   the 
shrunken  hand  and  swollen  foot :  mere 
industry  in  the  winter  will  not  reverse 
the  result  of  idleness  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.     We  may  add  also  that  the 
work  done  at  home  (making  of  imple- 
ments and   the   like)    is   not— at   least 
directly— of  the  kind  which  staves  off 
the  symptoms  of  starvation   described 
in    1.    497-     It    is    indeed    possible  to 
defend    the    existing    arrangement    by 
assuming  the   meaning  to  be  :   '  if  you 
do   not  get   your  implements  ready  in 
the  winter,  your  field-work  will  be  all 
put  back  (cp.  11.  407-9).  and  so,  having 
lost    your   crop,   you    will   starve   next 
winter.'     But  this  necessitates  reading 
into  the  text  a  distinction  between  this 
winter  and  the  next,  of  which  we  have 
no  hint  in  the  verses  before  us.     Again, 
since   Hesiod    is    not   a    methodical   or 
exact  reasoner,  we  may  possibly  suppose 


his  real  meaning  to  be :  '  if  you  are 
idle  in  winter,  you  will  starve '  (or  even 
'if  you  are  idle  [generally]  you  vvill 
starve  in  winter');  and  that  the  domin- 
ant idea  of  winter  has  by  unconscious 
attraction  limited  the  application  of  the 
warning  to  winter.  Any  of  these  ex- 
planations may  rank  as  possible;  but 
it  seems  easier  and  simpler  to  accept 
Schomann's  change  and  place  11.  496-7 
after  1.  492—  a  change  which  produces 
excellent  sense. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  follow  the 
same  scholar  when  he  adds  11.  502-3  to 
11.  496-7  at  the  end  of  the  section  pre- 
ceding  the   description   of  winter,  for 
clearly  11.  491-2  are  retrospective,  and 
the  addition  of  11.  502-3  would  introduce 
a   new    element.     The  meaning  surely 
is  :  '  make  sure  you  do  your  ploughing  in 
good  time  (11.  491-2),  or  you  will  starve 
in  winter  (11.  496-7),'  and  its  directness 
is  only  dissipated  by  adding :  '  but  take 
care   to  build   your  barns  well  before 
winter  comes  on.'    However,  Schomann 
is  doubtless  right  in  objecting  to  11.  502-3 
in  their  actual  position  :  building  barns 
is  a  secondary  operation  as  compared 
with  raising  a  good  crop,  and  so  very 
inappropriate  here.    Steitz's  suggestion 
is  interesting.     He  points  out  that  the 
couplet  is  out  of  place  as  it  stands,  and 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  placing 
it  before  1.  597,  though  he  finds  difficulty 
in  the  resuhant  proximity  oi  BeiKvve  be 
hix^eaai    to    ?>p.w(Tl    8'    evoTpwew.  ^et 
this  difficulty  is  possibly  a  clue  leSaing 
to  the  true  explanation.     As  we  have 
already  seen,  alternatives  in  the  text  of 
Hesiod  commonly  begin  with  the  same 
or  closely  similar  expressions  :  and  the 
similarity  of  the  beginnings   of  11-502 
and  597  may  indicate  that  these  lines 
are  to   be  referred  to  the  same  class. 
In  support  of  this  it  should  be  noted 
that    depev;    en    fieaaov    eoino^     (502) 
approximates  pretty  closely  to  the  eyr' 
av  TTowTa  ^avfi  aOam  'D.apiwvo'i  (July) 
of  1.  598.     And,  further,  the  command 
■Koielaee    koKw    is    perhaps   not   very 
different   in    general    sense   horn   tepov 
uKTrjv   hivefiev.     It  is  clear  from  1.   503 
that  KaXial.  are  certainly  not  barns  in 


'  ofi.  cit.  p.  133-  ,  ,     ,.  ^ 

2  The   couplet,  of  course,  may  be  only  tne 
beginning  of  a  longer  passage  now  lost. 
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our  sense,  but  something  temporary 
remade  every  \'ear  and  necessary  only 
for  winter.*  Can  Troieicrde  KaKid^  then 
mean  '  build  stacks '  (sc.  of  sheaves  of 
corn  to  be  threshed  out  from  time  to 
time  under  cover,  as  was  formerly  done 
in  England)?  If  so.ll.  502-3  and  11. 597-8 
stand  for  different  kinds  of  farming. 
It  would  also  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
11.  502-3  after  1.  603  ;  and  if  Steitz's 
rendering  for  Ka\ui<i  can  be  accepted, 
this  arrangement  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  disposing  of  the  personnel 
of  the  farm  and  the  animals  en  bloc 
(11.  602-60S). 

But,  however  we  are  to  dispose  of 
this  couplet,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  out  of  place  as  it  stands. 
There  is  yet  another  element  to  be 
banished  from  the  '  first  version '  of 
Hesind's  winter.  LI.  500-1  are  obviously 
only  an  alternative  for  11.  59S-9,  as  the 
following  parallelisms  show  :  depyo'i 
avTjp  is  practically  equivalent  to  rj^evov 
€v  Xecr;^;^,  Kcverjv  hrl  eKTrlBa  /xifivcov 
answers  to  eXTrl?  S'  ovk  dyaOl]  .  .  . 
KOfu^ei  a.nd\pTil^rj}v  i3c6Toio  to  Kexpv/J^vov 
avhpa.     Of  the  two  couplets  it  is  ob- 

'  Sleitz  {l.c.)  suggests  hutments  for  the  serfs  ; 
but  the  need  for  these  at  mid-summer  would 
not  be  pressing. 


viously  the  second  which  should  be 
condemned,  since  it  is  a  mere  patch- 
work, 1.  500  being  identical  with  317,* 
except  that  iX-ni'i  is  substituted  for 
aihoit,  and  the  second  half  of  501  tw  firj 
Blot  dpKio<;  (It)  from  577  t'va  rot  /9io9 
apKiot  eij). 

If  these  three  deductions  be  allowed, 
our  '  first  version '  is  then  a  very  brief 
one,  consisting  only  of  II.  493-5,  498-9, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  Hesiod  whether  in  Boeotia 
and  northern  Greece  or  in  Ionia  should 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  substitute 
something  fuller  and  more  striking  for 
this  meagre  notice.  The  general  mono- 
tony and  absence  of  any  cardinal  op- 
eration in  farming  during  winter  will 
account  for  the  liberal  descriptive  ele- 
ment, but  along  with  it  a  generous 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods  of 
utility'  by  adding  careful  directions  for 
preparing  suitable  winter  clothing. 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn  White. 


'  317  itself  is  a  pvody  of  p  347:  aliiis  K 
ovK  dyadrj  K()(pr)fi€V(o  dvSpi  napuvai. 

^  LI.  559-56oare  an  abrupt  change  of  subject, 
especially  after  the  natural  ending  made  by 
11.557-8.  It  is  likely  enough  that  they  belong 
to  the  'first  version.' 


MOTSEIA  AOrftN. 


I.  Is  A  Spade  a  Spade? 

The  proverb  '  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  ' 
seems  to  have  taken  its  present  form 
through  the  influence  of  Erasmus. 
Earh'  translators  rendered  t^i'  (tkck^t^v 
aKd<f)T)v  \eyeip  by  the  non-committal 
scapham  scapham  dicere}  Twice  over, 
however,  Erasmus-  took  a-Kd<{>r]  as  ligo. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  so 
because  he  found  the  ambiguous  words 
dypoiKot;  or  dypoiKcot  in  his  originals, 
and  that  these  suggested  the  connection 
of  <TKd(j)r}  with  digging.  The  same  con- 
fusion has  spread  to  words  like  (TKd<f>o<; 
and  aKa<j}i<;,  which   must  mean  some- 

'  So  the  edi/io  princeps  of  Plutarch's  Apo- 
phthegmala  (147.  i)  and  the  version  of  Jan 
of  Pannonia. 

'  Apophlhc!;mala  IV.  14.  Adagia,  chil.  II., 
cent.  III. 


thing  hollowed  out,  and  not  an  mstru- 
ment  for  hollowing.  With  the  Ktw 
English  Dictionary  (s.v.  spade)  I  take 
(TKd<j>T]  in  its  natural  sense.  The  follow- 
ing note  attempts  to  explain  how  the 
proverb  originated. 

It  appears  in  Plutarch^  as  an  apo- 
phthegm of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  was 
used  to  silence  some  Olynthians  who 
objected  to  being  called  traitors,  as 
they  were.  This  gives  347  it.c.  or 
thereabouts  as  a  lower  limit.  Then  as 
now  the  proverb  meant  that  plain  words 
should  be  used  for  plain  things.  But 
Philip  did  not   coin    the  apophthegm, 

'  ApoplUheginata  178b,  tuiv  Si  ntpi  Xaadivtiv 
Tov  ^OXvvaiov  tyKoXovvTtov  Ka\  dyavaKTOvvTtav^  OTi 
Trpoboras  avTovt  tviot  Ttav  rr(p\  tov  ^iXimrov 
diroKoXoiiari,  *  (ncaiouc,'  f<t)f}%  *  <f>v(rfi  Kai  aypoiicovf 
m  at  yiaKf&nvai  Kat  Trfv  tTKd(Pijv  (TKd<ftrjv  Xf -yorrar. 
The  participle  seems  to  indicate  a  quotation. 
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which  itself  needs  explanation.  If  it  is 
not  admitted  to  be  an  allusion,  then 
(TKacfiij  either  must  be  mistranslated  in 
order  to  force  a  reference  to  uypoUovi, 
or  must  be  given  an  unseemly  meaning. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  word  aypoiKovi  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  so  the 
current  explanation  involves  not  one 
but  two  misinterpretations.  For  the 
alternative  there  is  no  exact  authority' 
(c/.  (TKu^iov),  and  anj'  such  rendering 
would  be  an  instance  of  what  our 
proverb  condemns,  namely,  seeking  out 
a  rare  and  milder  substitute  for  the 
common  and  blunt  word.  IIpoSoT?;?  is, 
in  Aristotle's  phrase,  the  Kvpiov  oi'Ofia  ^ 
for  a  man  like  Lasthenes,  and  equally 
aKd(f)7j  must  be  taken  in  its  general 
significance  if  Philip's  words  are  to 
strike  home.  Our  other  evidence  con- 
firms this.     Thus : — 

TO,  (TVKa  crvKa,   t>)v  aKd<f)t}v    Be    aKt'Kpijv 

ovofiaawv.^ 
ra     aiiKa     avKa,     Trjv     (TKd<priu     crKticprjv 

Xeywv ^ 
rd  avKa  avxa,  Kal  rr/v  Kdphoirov   {KdpBo- 

TTov)    err  I   tcov    rd    dXTjOr)   Xe'yovTWV 

dve-7Ti(^06voy<i.* 

KdpSoTro<i  could  be  substituted  because 
(7Kd(f)r)  meant  a  dish.  As  the  word  itself 
is  harmless,  Philip  must  have  been 
quoting  from  a  familiar  context,  and 
the  metrical  form  suggests  that  he  drew 
the  proverb  from  comedy.  Lucian  so 
derives  the  shorter  form,  making  Her- 
cules say  to  Zeus,  iyw  yap,  to?  6  K(i)fia>B6<; 
e(pri,  dypoiKO^  elfii,  t»;i»  aKd<j)T)v  aKd(f)7]v 
XeYcay.^  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
choice  of  crvKa  and  cr/c«^7;  in  our 
proverb  ? 

A  clear  style,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  made  up  of  the  common  words 
(Kvpia  ovofiara)  for  things,  but  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  mean.  Style  may  be 
redeemed  from  meanness  by  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  terms — such   as  metaphors, 

1  Poetics  1457b  I  ff.     Rhetoric  1404b  31. 
^  Lucian,  De  Hist.  Conscr.  41. 

2  Apostolius  15.  95b. 

*  Apostolius  16.  10  corrected  in  Corpus. 
Paroem.  Graec.  to 


MipSo 


TO.  iTVKa  crvna  yap  \iya,  ko'i  KupSoCTOi'  ttjv 

5  De  Jov.  Trag.  32  ;  so  Julian  7.  208a. 
Whether  this  form  e.\isted  before  Philip  and 
was  simply  quoted  by  him,  or  belongs  to  the 
new  comedy,  we  need  not  attempt  to  decide. 


strange  words,  lengthened  form.  But 
when  there  is  nothing  but  metaphor, 
there  you  have  a  riddle."  In  fact,  good 
metaphors  may  be  taken  from  good 
riddles  —  fi€Ta(f)opal  yap  alvirTovTai.'^ 
What  about  bad  metaphors  ?  The 
poets  of  the  so-called  middle  comedy 
apparently  thought  that  they  made 
good  riddles,  for  one  of  the  marks  of 
that  period  was  the  parody  of  tragic  or 
dithyrambic  passages  in  riddling  form. 
In  Athenaeus'  discussion*  of  riddles  the 
second  example  he  cites  begins  thus  :* 

A.  irorep'  orav  fieWco    Xeyeiv    aoi   rrjv 

^VT  p  av,  ')(^v  T  p  av  Xey  10 
i'j  Tpo^ov  pvfiaiai    revKTov   KoCKoad)- 

fUlTOV  KVTO'y 

TrXacTTov    eK   yala'i,    iv   uXXtj   fiiirpo': 

OTTTrjOev  (TTeytj 
i>euy€vov<;  Troi'/ijn;?   S'   ei'  aiiTTJ  TrviKrd 

yaXa  To6p  efifxo  va 
TaKepo^tbr'  el'Srj  Kvovcrav  ; 

B,  'HpdK^ei'i,  dTTOKTevelt 

dpd    fi  ,    ei    firj    yi/wpifito^    fioc    irdw 
(ppdcfiv  K  p  e  (ov  ')(^v  T  p  av  . 

A.  goes  on  to  give  similar  periphrases 
for  other  common  articles  of  diet,  and 
each  time  B.  protests  in  favour  of  the 
plain  short  word,  the  nvpiov  dvop-a}^ 
The  resemblance  of  "i^yrpav  x^rpav 
\eyeiv  to  our  proverb  both  in  form  and 
meaning  is  too  close  to  be  accidental. 
It  too  was  the  criticism  of  or  protest 
against  a  riddling  parody  to  which  the 
clue  was  avKwv  aicd^'r}  {cf.  Kpeaiv  'x^vrpa 
above).  This  explains  why  avKa  is 
plural  and  aKdjii)  singular,  and  how  the 
words  came  to  be  coupled.  Technic- 
ally, such  parodies  exposed  thefrigidity"^* 
of  tragic  or  dithyrambic  diction.  Now 
the  frigid  was  defined  by  Theophrastus'^ 
as  '  that  which  exceeds  its  proper  ex- 
pression,' and  the  example  he  took  was 
d-rTvvhdK(oro<;  ov  rpa'Tre^ovTai  kvXi,^ 
(Sophocles),  TO  yap  TTpay/jba  crfxiKpov  bv 

"  Poetics  1458a  18-34. 

'  Rhetoric  1405b  4. 

*  Deipiiosoptiistae  X.  c.  70  to  end. 

"  .'\ntiphanes,  Aphrodisios  i. 

1^'  Cf.  Antiphanes,  Agroikos  I  (Meineke); 
Anaxandrides,  Aischra. 

"  On  hinXa  oi'cifinTaand  fieTacjyopai  as  kinds  of 
\j^vxp'^'Tr]s,    see  Aristotle,   Rhetoric    III.   3,    and 
Spengel,  Rhetores  Graeci  II.  292. 
'2  Demetrius,  X\(ji\  ipp.r^vaa'i  114. 
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01'  ^e)(^eTai  oyKov  Toffovrov  Xefeta*.  So 
articles  of  the  table  were  naturally 
chosen  by  parodists  because  they  were 
too  trivial  to  bear  bombast.^  It  was 
a  case  of  the  proverbial  K0(7/j,ovfievov 
virepov.  I  may  add  that  one  charac- 
teristic of  tragic  diction  almost  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  parodist  on  the 
watch  for  riddling  metaphor.  After 
the  metaphor  the  plain  word  was  added. 
Xenarchus  parodies  some  tragedian 
thus  : 

Kov-e    ^vcravxif    ^eaf    Atjou?    (tvi'oiko<;, 
yifyei' ri<;  ^o\^o<;.'^ 

It  is  only  a  step  further  to  feign  that 
the  high-sounding  phrase  is  bafflinf; 
apart  from  its  Kvpiov  onofia.^ 

The  fact  that  both  Philip  and  Lucian's 
Heracles  confess  that  they  are  aypoiKot 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Mace- 
donian dypoiKia  consisted  in  insensi- 
bility to  fine  phrases,  not  in  the  use  of 
the  farmer's  word  for  the  farmer's  tool. 
Thus  the  cook  in  Strato,  a  '  male 
Sphinx,'  using  archaic  terms  for  his 
craft,  is  besought  by  his  master  to 
speak  simply — dypoiKOTepo^  ei/i',  woO' 
oTrXiiJ?  fwi  6ta\eyov  (see  Section  II. 
below).  This  is  the  typical  protest  of 
the  aypoiKo<;  against  what  is  called  in 
technical  language  to  uareloi'  or  to 
•\jruxpov,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
Hence  we  find  it  embodied  in  one  form 
of  our  proverb.  The  aypoiKo<i  is  one 
of  the  best  known  types  in  ancient 
comedy.'*  We  may  conjecture  with 
some  probability  that  it  was  a  recog- 
nised turn  to  bait  him  with  parodies  of 
elegant  passages.*     Thus  in  the  Agroikos 

'  C/.  Eubulus,  Kamf>nlion  43  ;  Antiphanes, 
Kaineus  (parody  of  Timotheus).  Riddles  on 
these  articles  would  also  be  dramatically  con- 
venient, because  banqueting-scenes  (the  proper 
time  for  propounding  them)  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  drag.  Clearchus'  treatise  nffli 
yfii<f><i>v  gives  metrical  lists  of  (TKivr),  nyfra  and 
TfiayriiiaTa  suitable  for  the  purpose  (Athenaeus 
6480. 

•  Quoted  by  Headlam  on  Agamemnon  4, 
where  examples  of  such  tragic  diction  are  cited. 
Compare  perhaps  the  parody  of  Timotheus  the 
dithyrambist  in  .\naxandrides'  Aischm,  ending 
Tr;v  ^vTpav  Oi^ai  Xiyuv. 

'  C/.  Antiphanes,  Parasi/.ts,  in  Athenaeus 
i69e. 

*  Six  plays  are  known  to  have  borne  this  title. 
C/.  also  Eurf.  Ethks  1 230b  •  8. 

'  See  ."Xristotle,  Xic.  Elh.  IV.  8.  The  tirpa- 
iTfXof   (his  victim    would  call    him    {iuni.oKtt\oi) 


of  Antiphanes  some  evTpd7reXo<;  plies 
his  victim  (was  it  the  dypoiKo^?)  with 
a  Sophoclean  piece.  We  are  on  firm 
ground  as  regards  the  Phoinikides  of 
Strato  (see  below),  where  the  unfamili- 
arity  of  the  master  with  Homer  gives 
the  kej'note  of  a  scene.  When  Strep- 
siades  is  baffled  b}-  the  verbal  refine- 
ments of  Socrates,  or  Dionysus  is  set 
as  arbiter  over  the  fine  phrases  of  the 
two  dramatists,  we  seem  to  recognise  a 
general  typi^  of  scene  in  which  the  un- 
lettered man  is  bewildered  or  amazed 
by  literary  subtleties."  While  we  have 
not  enough  material  from  middle  comedy 
to  judge  with  certainty,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  conjecture  that  the  rid- 
dling-scenes  were  one  method  of  setting 
up  a  contrast  between  the  aypoiKo<;  and 
his  elegant  opposites — the  euTpuTreXo? 
or  the  ^wfioXoxo'S-  This  seems  pre- 
ferable to  Meineke's  supposition  that 
there  was  a  distinct  class  of  riddling 
comedies.'' 

All  the  evidence,  then,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  proverb  is  a  protest 
against  the  riddling  parody  of  tragedy 
or  dithyramb  so  common  in  middle 
comedy,  and  probably  thj  phrase  was 
spoken  by  an  aypoiKo<;  or  by  one  who 
modestly  assumed  that  role.  As  the 
conjectures  that  have  been  made  about 
the  precise  author  arc  worthless,  they 
need  not  be  examined  here. 

I  venture  to  question  some  inter- 
pretations of  allied  terms  in  Liddell  and 
Scott.  (I)  o-Kfi^o-r,  Antlt.  Pa!.  6.  21, 
Kal  crKd<f)Os  e'f  6-)(£T0iv  irpaaiijv  Bcylrevaav 

shines  Trtpi  Xoy&iv  tii'mj'  icm  npd^fav  KOivaviav, 
while  the  iiypoiKOS  (h  rat  rotavras  opiXias  a}(p('tos. 
Hence  he  dislikes  them.  The  liypotKnt  is  o-Kmos- 
just  as  the  (iTpaTTfXor  is  'eViSc'|jot'  or  '  olov 
fvTpoTTOi.'  The  Theophrastean  definitions  of 
avai(T6T)<Tia  and  iiypoiKia  do  not  quite  hit  this 
mark,  for  neither  touches  explicitly  on  the 
element  of  Kou'wvia. 

•  The  classical  example  of  this  contrast  was 
the  Aitliopc  of  Euripides.  Callicles  in  the 
Gor^iiis  skilfully  identifies  himself  with  the 
rustic  Zethus  in  order  to  discredit  the  subtleties 
of  Socrates.  It  is  at  least  curious  to  find  in 
Pacuvius'  Aiiiiope  the  same  contrast  and  the 
same  type  of  protest.  Amphion  describes  his 
lyre  in  riddling  terms,  and  is  answered,  '  Non 
potueras  igitur  hoc  \t.e.  testudo]  a  principle, 
citharista,  dicere." 

'  See  Oppi',  The  Sew  Comedy,  p.  23.  Sappho, 
in  Antiphanes'  play  of  that  name,  was  an 
appropriate  person  to  ask  riddles,  but  that  could 
hardly  have  exhausted  her  character. 
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iyelpeiv  \  av^^fiijpoio  Oipev;  ov  ttotc 
•nava-dfjievo:'.  L.S.  spade.  Stephanus' 
nasiterna  is  nearer,  but  the  ceaseless 
flow  is  more  probably  from  a  fouii tain- 
basin.  {2)  Anth.  Pal.  6.  297,  'pa-nra<i 
y€to(j)6pov<;  (TKacfyiBwi.  L.S.  spades. 
Rather  baskets  ?  Stephanus,  vas  inter 
instrumenta  rustica.  Synesius  66d, 
haKTvXoi  Se  oinoi  crKa<pioi  koI  ■rrpo/3o\ioi<; 
ui'tI  Kakdp.u>v  rerpi^aTai  •  el  fii]  KoKafiov 
Xe7oi?  dvTt  rov  'ypa<f)e(o^  tov  ev  /SeAet. 
L.S.  spade.  From  the  context  crKa(f>t.'i 
is  an  instrument  used  in  f^vrrjKOfxia, 
but  that  does  not  justify  the  confusion 
with  aicaiptlop  [res  cavata  with  res 
cavaiis).  On  the  analogy  of  the  last 
example,  it  is  some  kind  of  vas. 

II.  Strato  Comicus,  Phoinikides  40-4. 

.    .   .   Wvev,  eXeyev  aX\a  pij/xara 
Toiavd'  a  fia  rijv  yr)v  ohh'  av  et?  fjKOvaev 
av 

fliujvWa,   poipWi,  SiTi-TVx',  6/3€\0V<i,  WCTTf 

Twv  ruv  <i>t\riTd  \afJ,/3dvovrn  /3ij3\i(i)v 
(TKOTTeiv  eKaara  Tt  Bvi^aTai  tmv  pt^pArtov. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  profession  the 
cook  uses  archaic  terms  which  are  quite 
beyond  his  employer.  It  is  plain  that 
tiie  whole  passage  (vv.  34-42)  is  based 
on  Iliad  I.  449-65.  Three  of  the  words 
repeated  or    mutilated  in   v.    42  occur 


there,  and  would  be  an  enigma  to  the 
unlettered  Athenian.  The  fourth  word 
p,ot,pa<;  needs  no  explanation,  nor  is  it 
relevant  to  the  ritual  of  preparing  meat. 
But  the  sense  requires  that  all  the 
words  in  v.  42  should  be  unfamiliar 
to  an  average  Athenian,  and  Siirrvxa 
almost  demands  the  rare  p.ijpov';,  the 
thigh-bones  with  flesh  adhering,  over 
which  the  fat  was  doubled  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes  (//.  I.  460  and  II. 
423).  In  the  previoi's  section  the 
point  of  the  proverb  was  shown  to  be 
the  substitution  of  p,eTu<^opd  for  the 
Kvpiov  6vofj,a.  Another  variation  for 
the  usual  word,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  the  y\o)TTa,^  in  this  case  a  word  with 
an  archaic  sense.  This  is  why  the 
master  needs  Philetus'  Glossary.  No 
doubt  the  corruption  occurred  because 
the  scribe  had  seen  /xoipai  and  o^eXovt 
together  in  another  setting. 

A.  S.  Ferguson. 

Queen's  University, 
Kin^^sion,  Canada. 


^  Ar.  Rhetoric  1406b  3,  aX  Se  yXwrrai.  roif 
€7ro7roiotf  •  (j(\ivov  yitp  koi  av9aBes  •  tj  ^iTa(l>opa 
§£  ToU  iaiifidois  ;  e/.  Poetics  1459a  9.  The  study 
of  yXOTT-ai  was  part  of  the  hterary  education  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  and  to  make  a  cook  talk  in 
yXwTToi    is   again   a   case    of  the    Koc^iovptvov 


THE  HEAD  OF   JOHN   BAPTIST. 

T/)ii(rw7ror    hi\    t     iv   nyKaXnif   «'x"f  '    (Eur.  .Sr^ff/;.  I277). 


No  one,  I  suppose,  reads  the  story  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  and  the  Head 
of  John  Baptist  without  a  sense  of 
sudden  jar.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
mi!j;ht  stand  ;  in  the  New  its  licentious 
savagery  seems  an  outrage.  But  for  the 
familiarity  of  Holy  Writ  we  should 
probably  long  ago  have  a?ked  what  lies 
behind.  My  object  is,  not  to  challenge 
the  authenticity  of  the  story,  but  to 
suggest  that  we  have  here  a  singular 
and  instructive  instance  of  a  widespread 
process ;  wc  have  the  legend  of  a 
historical  personage  cast  in  the  mould 
of  a  primitive  ritual.  The  dance  of 
Herodias'  daughter  with  the  Head  of  John 
Baptist   is,  mutatis   mutandis,  the    ritual 


dance  of  A  gave  with  the  head  of  Pentheus. 
It  is  the  dance  of  the  daimon  of  the 
New  Year  with  the  head  of  the  Old 
Year,  past  and  slain. 

But,  I  shall  be  immediately  told,  there 
is  no  dance  of  Herodias'  daughter  with 
the  Head  of  John  Baptist.  To  speak 
of  a  dance  with  the  Head  is  to  put  the 
loathsome  performance  of  the  modern 
dancer — e.g.  Maud  Allan — in  place  of 
the  Gospel  story.  I  have  lately  met 
with  more  than  one  person  who — such 
is  the  power  of  suggestion — had  actually 
made  the  transition — actually  believed 
the  dance  with  the  Head  was  part  of 
the  Gospel  storj-.  I  need  not  stress  the 
error.     Both   S.    Matthew  (xiv.  3)  and 
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S.  Mark  (vi.  17)  are  at  one.  Tlie  Head 
is  not  the  motive  of  the  dance,  but  its 
guerdon.  Yet  by  an  odd  chance  the 
modern  dancer  hit  on  the  horrible  truth 
—  the  original  dance  was  -.citli  the 
Head,  was  motived  by  the  Head.  Only 
the  motive  was  not  amorous  license,  but 
an  intense  religious  nei'd,  a  ritual. 

In  ritual  legend,  the  ritual  motive 
once  forgotten,  the  reward  motive  is  a 
frequent  substitution.  What  should  it 
mean,  a  dancer  with  a  severed  head  ? 
She  must  have  wanted  the  head  for  re- 
venge, and  then  comes  another  time- 
honoured  motive,  the  sprciiic  injun'a 
Jormae.  Is  this  mere  conjecture  ? 
No.  We  turn  to  an  early  .Apocryphal 
Scripture  and  all  is  clear. 

In  a  MS.'  of  the  eleventh  century 
A.D.,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  .Monas- 
tery of  Monte  Cassino,  one  section  is 
devoted  to  a  ^laprvpiov  ei?  rr)v  utto- 
rofiTjv  Tov  I'tyiov  IcodiTOv  tov  IJpoBpofiov. 
Here,  after  many  apocryphal  details  as 
to  the  childhood  of  the  Baptist,  to  some 
of  which  I  shall  later  return,  the  story 
of  the  beheading  is  given  in  the  same 
fashion  as  in  the  Gospels — the  head  is 
the  reward  for  the  dance.  But  the 
story  of  the  beheading  is  immediately 
followed  bj-  a  curious  dialogue  between 
the  devil  and  Christ  at  the  time  of  the 
Temptation.  In  it,  urging  his  supreme 
power,  the  devil  says,  inter  alia,  '  Did  I 
not  cause  John,  who  baptised  Thee,  to 
be  slain  and  tiiv  KecpaXrjv  avrov  iiiro 
yvvaiKOi  6p')(T]aTpiho'idpiafi^evdrivat..  The 
words  are  not  verj'  easy  to  translate, 
for  we  have  no  e.xact  equivalent  for 
dpiafi^evOrjvai.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  o/3X';<'"'"/>t8o?,  a  triumphal  dance 
with  the  head  seems  almost  implied. 
We  note  in  passing  the  replj-  of  Jesus  : 
'John  is  not  dead,  but  lives.' - 

A  later  passage  in  the  same  MS. — 
the  devil's  answer  to  Christ — turns  con- 
jecture into  certainty.  The  devil's 
statement  gains  in  precision  :  Ka\  eyco 
.  .  .  Icodvtnjv  TOV  ^aTnicrapTa  (T€  (TTOiijaa 
aTroKe<^a\iadrjvai  Ka\  Bodijvai  rijv  K€<f)a\r}v 
avToii  (ttI   TTivaKO^  fi'i  6p')(r)<TfLa   Kopaaiov 


etiTTpocrdev  tov  '\\pQ>hov.'  However  late 
the  Greek,  the  words  et9  opxv^p^  can 
only  bear  one  meaning — the  Head  is 
given  not  as  guerdon  after  the  event, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  the  dance.  And 
the  purpose  of  the  dance  is  the  ritual 
rejoicing  (the  Bpta/i/So?)  over  the  dead 
daimon. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  pre- 
vious investigators  that  the  legend  of 
John  Baptist  was  marked  by  various 
daimon  traits.  In  his  brilliant  tract, 
F)iilili)i';sfest  der  Iiisel  Malta,''  Dr.  R. 
Wuenschhas  shown  conclusively  that  on 
the  island  of  Malta  the  Christian  Saint 
took  over  an  old  Adonis  festival.  The 
two  figures  were  easy  of  contamination. 
Adonis  was  worshipped  by  the  sea  coast 
and  on  river  banks,  John  baptises  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  sacred 
dove  that  descended  on  the  head  of 
Jesus  has  its  parallel  in  the  dove  of  the 
Syrian  cult.  Adonis  was  a  beauteous 
youth  belo\ed  by  a  goddess,  and  in 
early  youth  he  died ;  so,  too,  John 
Baptist  died,  according  to  the  Apocry- 
phal legend,  young,  beautiful  and 
the  victim  of  his  own  asceticism. 
Last  —  and  for  us  most  important  — 
special  sanctity  is  on  the  head  of  Adonis 
which  swam  in  magical  fashion  from 
Alexandria  to  Byblos,  paralleled  itself 
by  the  magic  head  of  Osiris  and  of 
Orpheus.*  To  the  head  we  shall  im- 
mediately return. 

When  Dr.  Wuensch  wrote  his  tract, 
the  general  analog)'  between  such 
figures  as  Tammuz,  Adonis,  Osiris, 
Orpheus,  Dionysos,  was  clearly  seen,  and 
thefact  that  countless  historical  or  quasi- 
historical  figures  were  moulded  and 
coloured  by  the  influence  of  these 
daimon-settings  was  beginning  to  be 
clear,  but  the  life-history  of  the  year 
daimon  had  not  yet  been  clearly  set  out, 
his  plot  was  not  yet  unravelled.  This 
life-history  is  now  plainly  known,^  and 
we  know  precisely  what  steps  and  stages 


'  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this  MS.  to  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Buiy,  who  lent  me  Vas- 
siliev's  Anecdota  Gracco-liysantina  (Moscow, 
1893),  in  which  the  M.S.  is  edited. 

'  Cf.  Matt.  xiv.  2.  Herod  thinks  Jesus  is 
John  risen  froni  the  de.id. 


=  V.  50. 

♦  See  my  Prolegomena,  p.  464.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Cornford  draws  my  attention  to  the  interesting 
parallel  of  the  severed  he.id  in  the  MiraeU  Play 
of  Hiisan  and  Ifusain  (Sir  L.  Pelly,  London, 
1878). 

'  See  Professor  Murray  in  Excursus  to  ray 
Tlumu,  191 2,  p.  341  ff.  ;  and  K.  M.  Cornford, 
Origin  of  A I  tic  Comedy,  1914,  p.  59. 
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to  expect  in  a  year  daimon ;  and  they  are 
simply  the  stages  of  the  year  itself,  or 
rather  the  fertility  of  the  year.  Every- 
where— mutatis  mutandis  is  the  same 
content — the  birth,  usually  in  a  cave, 
the  wonder-child,  the  contest  {a^uiv)  of 
the  old  daimon  with  the  new,  whether 
as  child  or  grown  man,  the  victory  of  the 
new,  his  marriage,  his  death,  his  peren- 
nial resurrection  as  daimon  of  the  new 
year.  Attendant  on  him  is  his  mother, 
also  necessarily  his  wife. 

Essential  to  the  year  daimon  is,  of 
course,  his  connection  with  the  year. 
Nowhere  so  clearlj'  as  in  Russia  is  S. 
John  Baptist's  year  aspect  not  only 
known  but  felt.  He  is  essentially  a 
Solstice  Saint — the  rites  of  S.  John's 
Eve,'  with  its  magical  bathing,  its 
magical  Firewheel,  and  its  magic 
flower  gathering,  are  too  obviously  of 
the  Solstice  to  need  further  stress.  In 
his  Winter-Solstice  the  figure  of  the 
Baptist  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
figure  of  Him  to  whom  he  was  Fore- 
runner. '  He  must  increase  and  I  must 
decrease.'  But  in  the  Apocryphal  story 
S.  John  Baptist  is  not  only  the  Fore- 
runner of  Jesus,  but  obviously,  so  far  as 
his  daimon  aspect  goes,  his  double.  He 
is  a  wonder-child,  hidden  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock — cave-like,  fed  on  the  sacred 
honey  food.  Like  Jesus  he  is  pursued 
by  the  wrath  of  Herod. 

At  Christmas  to  the  modern  peasant 
the  infant  Christ  has  almost  wholly 
superseded  John.  But  in  the  mari- 
onette play  of  the  Vcyiep,-  which  has 
behind  it  immemorial  tradition,  it 
is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find 
that  the  child  is  nameless,  neither 
Jesus  nor  John,  simply  a  wonder-child 
whom  Herod   cannot  kill ;  the   mother 

^  See  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  So»^s  of  (he  Russian 
People,  for  the  rites  of  Kupdlnitsa,  of  June  23, 
the  Eve  of  John  Baptist's  Day,  under  his 
surname  Ivan  Kup  ilo. 

=  N.  Vinogradov,  Bielonieky  Ver/ep,  Izviecty 
Akademiu  Nauk  XIII.  (1908).  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  P.  Mikhailov  a  tiraxe  A  part 
of  this  publication  is  in  my  hands.  The  whole 
question  of  these  Vertep  piays  is  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  the  Year-Daimon, 
and  I  hope  to  return  to  it  in  a  later  connection. 
The  \'ertep  plays  have  received  too  little 
attention  in  England.  The  derivatio»  of  the 
word  Vertep  is,  I  am  informed  on  the  best 
authority,  unknown,  and  its  precise  form 
uncertain. 


is  '  Rachel,'  not  Mary,  nor  yet  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  substance  of  the  rude  little 
folk-play  is  simply  Herod's  attempt  to 
kill  the  child,  the  mother's  lament  over 
the  supposed  death,  and  finally  the 
killing  of  the  old  King  '  grim  Czar 
Herod'  (grozny  tsar  Herod)  by  Death 
himself  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
worms.  The  play  is  obviously  a  sort  of 
blank  daimon  form  to  be  filled  in  as 
the  times  changed  with  this  or  that 
historical  figure. 

We  come  to  the  all-important  Head. 
The  head  is  of  course  to  many  primi- 
tive people,  '  Head-hunters '  and  the  like, 
the  seat  of  the  life.  If  the  enemy  is 
slain  it  is  well  as  a  precaution  that  his 
head  be  severed.  The  severed  head  is 
at  once  the  token  of  triumph  and  the 
vehicle  of  the  enemy's  magic.  The 
savage  still  adorns  himself  for  the  war 
dance  with  his  enemy's  scalp.  Socially, 
the  notion  of  the  enemy's  scalp  will  pre- 
vail ;  magically,  religiously,  the  notion 
of  the  potent  vehicle  : 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent. 

Here  we  have,  as  in  the  dance  of  Agave, 
the  savage  triumph  over  the  dead  foe ; 
but  later  the  buried  head  of  Orpheus 
becomes  an  oracle  -  shrine,  and  the 
surviving  head  of  Adonis  the  symbol  of 
a  fruitful  summer. 

In  investigating  another  inythological 
figure,  that  of '  Yarilo  '  ^  the  Spring-god, 
or  goddess,  I  came  upon  a  little  bit  of 
evidence  which  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  true.  Again  we  have  to  thank  the 
Russian  peasant.  Yarilo  is  of  shifting 
sex  —  like  so  many  daimons,  and  of 
various  presentment.  Yarilo  is  some- 
times represented  as  a  horse  or  with 
a  horse's  head,  sometimes  as  a  babe, 
sometimes  as  a  beautiful  youth,  some- 
times carried  in  the  mother's  arms, 
sometimes  as  herself — an  old  woman. 
When  the  figure  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  he  is  crowned  with  flowers,  in  his 
left  hand  a  bunch  of  ears  of  corn,  in  his 
right  .  .  .  a  human  head.  M.  Ephe- 
menko,  to  whom  I  owe  this  statement,* 

^  For  Yarilo  as  the  Slavonic  form  of  the 
Greek  'Charila'  see  the  invaluable  paper  of  Mr. 
George  Calderon,  'Slavonic  Elements  in  Greek 
Religion,'  Class.  Kci'.,  1913,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  80. 

*  From  his  commentary  on  the  'Yari'la' 
Songs  in    the   Rysskia   Narodnaya  Lirika    of 
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add^^  cautiously  '  in  ail  probability  the 
head  of  the  conquered  winterer  night.' 

The  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Petrograd  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  specimen  of 
an  actual  Vertep  -  theatre  with  its 
marionetteequipment complete.  Among 
the  figures  are  significantly  enough  two 
heads,  one  described  as  '  the  head  ot 
Satan ' ;  it  is  black,  with  red  lips, 
staring  eyes,  and  protruding  tongue, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Gorgon  mask. 
The  other  with  human  features,  but 
enveloped  in  a  beast's  skin.  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  procure  the  text  of 
more  than  one  of  the  plays  enacted  in 
this  or  other  \'erteps.  Herod  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  repertoire.  I  am 
also  unable  to  say  whether  the  heads 
are  simply  broken  off  or  are  separate 
figures  ;  so  I  note  their  existence  and 
propose  to  postpone  their  consideration 
till  I  can  examine  the  originals  in 
Petrograd. 

The    Head    of    John    Baptist    was 

Glazunov,  p.  98,  M.  Ephemenko  only  mentions 
the  head  in  passing,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  is  referring  to  a  pictured  representation  or 
some  dummy,  ritual  figure. 


brought  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias  on 
a  charger  {iirl  TrivaKi)  at  the  feast  on 
Herod's  birthday  {yeveaioiv  Se  ayofievrnv 
Tou  'llpcoSov).  In  the  sequence  of  the 
Kingdaimon  the  Birthday  and  the 
Death-day  are,  necessarily,  coincident 
— Lc  roi  est  iiiort,  vivc  le  roi  /  When 
the  dead  \'ictim  was  an  animal  his 
Head  was  brought  to  be  eaten.  The 
Boar's  head  is  still  inducted  with  cere- 
monial pomp  at  Christmas  and  on  S. 
John's  Eve.  If  we  may  trust  Gogol's 
story  the  head  of  a  roast  ram  is  cere- 
monially served  at  supper.  In  the  story 
the  devil  is  really  incarnate  in  the  head 
and  comes  to  life  rolling  the  ram's  eyes. 
Such  tales,  like  that  of  Isabella  and  the 
pot  of  basil,  are  tiie  last  survivals  of 
the  ritual  myth. 

John  the  Forerunner  has  kept  some 
savage  elements  expurgated  from  the 
sacred  legend  of  his  Prototype,  and 
these  elements  rightly  understood  are 
not  so  repulsive  as  they  seem.  The 
loathsome  story  of  the  Head  and  the 
dance  is  redeemed  at  once  from  its 
squalour  of  amorous  license  and  dressed 
in  a  new  ritual  dignity. 

Jane  Harrison. 


VIRGIL'S   IDEA  OF   THE   TIBER. 


I  AM  not  here  concerned  with  Virgil's 
picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  Tiber 
when  Aeneas  landed  near  its  mouth.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  about 
his  notion  of  it  as  a  geographical  fact, 
which  may  possibly  help  to  explain  some 
difficulties  in  the  famous  lines  about  the 
river  and  its  deity  in  Aen.  viii.  31-80, 
and  in  particular  line  65.  This  line  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  happily 
expounded,  and  was  rc-writtcn  by 
Bentley  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible. 

Our  own  vulgar  notion  of  a  river  is 
quite  unscientific,  and  this  is  probably  the 
result  of  an  unscientific  nomenclature. 
We  accept  ancient  names  for  the  main 
channels  of  our  rivers,  and  other  names 
for  their  affluents  ;  and  this  has  led  us — to 
take  an  example  near  at  hand — to  think 
of  the  Cherwell  as  a  separate  river  from 
the  Thames,  though  geographically 
speaking  it  was  once  perhaps  the  main 
stream  in  its  earlier  stages.  We  have  never 


acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  river- 
basin  by  a  single  name.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  our  primary  schools  the  children 
are  now  learning  better,  but  these  mental 
habits  have  a  wonderful  sticking  power. 
In  thinking  of  the  Tiber  we  fail  to  take 
in  its  whole  basin  with  our  mind's  eye. 
The  water-system  of  a  district,  its  con- 
stant renewal,  the  relation  between  its 
exit  in  the  sea  and  the  perennial  flow  of 
its  many  jontes,  are  not  what  we  think 
of  when  we  read  the  eightli  Aerteid. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Virgil  had 
a  more  scientific  idea  of  the  Tiber  than 
wc  usually  credit  him  with.  This  would 
not  be  unnatural  in  a  man  who  had 
passed  his  earlier  years  in  the  greatest 
river-system  in  Italy,  and  not  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Padus,  but  on  or  near 
a  powerful  affluent.  In  those  years,  too, 
he  read  Lucretius  with  avidity,  where  he 
found  a  brief  but  rational  account  of  a 
water-system  not   so   ver^-   far  from   the 
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truth  as  we  know  it ;  an  account  which 
neglected  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  river,  and 
touched  on  the  physical  relation  of  land 
and  water  in  a  way  that  would  be  sure 
to  attract  an  enquiring  mind  like  Vir- 
gil's.' Lucretius  tries  to  answer  the 
question  how  the  balance  of  water  in  a 
river  basin  is  preserved.  There  is  no 
need,  he  says,  to  state  the  fact  of  this 
balance — that  a  river  flows  ever  into  the 
sea,  and  is  ever  provided  with  fresh  sup- 
plies by  its  springs ;  the  interesting  point 
is  that  the  water  gets  back  again  from 
the  sea  to  the  springs.  As  this  is  really 
what  happens,  one  feels  sorry  that  Lucre- 
tius (or  his  authority)  did  not  get  a  little 
further  in  the  right  direction  and  dis- 
cover how  it  happens;  there  he  goes 
wrong,  }'et  seems  almost  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  truth  : 

sed  primum  quit. quid  aqiiai 
tollitur  in  summaquc  fit  ut  nil  umor  abundet, 
partim  quod  validi  verrentos  aequora  venti 
diminuunt  radiisque  retexens  aelhcrius  sol, 
partim  quod  subler  per  terras  diditur  oninis. 
percolatur  enini  virus,  retroque  ri-manat 
materies  umoris,  ct  ad  caput  amnibus  omnis 
convenit,  inde  super  terras  fluit  agmine  dulci 
qua  via  secta  semel  liquido  pcde  detulit  undas. 
(v.  261  ff.,  cp.  vi.  60S  ff.) 

Mr.  Bailey  translates  thus  : 

'  But  the  water  which  is  foremost  is 
ever  taken  away,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  there  is  never  overmuch  moisture 
in  the  sum,  partly  because  the  strong 
winds  as  they  sweep  the  seas  diminish 
them,  and  so  does  the  sun  in  heaven,  as 
he  unravels  their  fabric  with  his  rays, 
partly  because  it  is  sent  hither  and 
thither  under  every  land.  For  the  brine 
is  strained  through,  and  the  substance  of 
the  moisture  oozes  back,  and  all  streams 
together  at  the  fountain-head  of  rivers, 
and  thence  comes  back  over  the  land 
with  freshened  current,  where  the  chan- 
nel once  cleft  has  brought  down  the 
waters' in  their  liquid  march.' 

Not  having  a  scientific  account  of  rain 
and  its  work,  Lucretius  gets  into  diffi- 
culties in  bringing  the  water  back  to  the 
fontcs;  he  assumes  that  it  goes  back 
underground,  but  does  not  seem  clear  as 
to  the  way  of  it,  or  he  would  have  said 

'  Virgil's  interest  in  the  passage  is  strongly  -   This  he  expresses  more  clearly  when  ex- 
suggested  by  his  expression  '  caput  urbibus  '  plaining  earthquakes  in  vi.  533  ff. 
in  line  65,  formed  on  Lucretius'  '  caput  amni-  ^    Servius  in   a  curious  note  says  that  this 
bus.'     See  below.  idea  comes  from  Egyptian  sacred  books. 


more  about  it.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
had  an  idea  of  an  underground  system 
of  reservoirs  and  channels,  which  dimly 
answers  to  what  we  know  as  the  permea- 
tion of  rocks  by  rain-water  and  the  for- 
mation of  springs.  ^  Such  an  under- 
ground system  may  have  been  originally 
suggested  to  Greek  enquirers  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  streams  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  the  Peloponnese  and  else- 
where. If  one  river  had  secret  chambers 
below  the  earth  into  which  it  could  sud- 
denly retire,  why  not  others  ?  What 
limit  could  there  be  of  such  chambers  ? 
Greek  fancy  seized  on  the  idea,  and 
created  the  pretty  myth  of  the  identity 
of  Alpheius  and  the  Sicilian  Arethusa, 
and  others  of  the  kind,  of  which  Strabo 
has  an  elaborate  account  and  criticism  in 
his  sixth  book  (p.  271). 

Now  Virgil  knew  well  this  idea  of  an 
underground  water-system,  and  has  used 
it  with  great  effect  in  his  fourth  Georgic 
(363  ff.).  Aristaeus  is  admitted  to  its 
marvels  in  a  miraculous  way,  and  we  too 
are  treated  to  a  magnificent  scene,  the 
water-chambers  of  the  world  :  ^ 

inmque  domum   mirans   genetricis   et   umida 

regna 
speluncisque  lacus  clausos  lucosque  sonantes 
ibat,  et  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum 
omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque  Lycumque, 
et     caput    unde    altus     primum     se    erumpit 

Enipcus, 
undo      pater      Tiberinus      et      unde      Aniena 

fluenta.  .  .   . 

In  the  eighth  Aeneid  this  grand  scene 
recurs  to  his  mind ;  Tiberinus  (line  66) 
vanishes  into  an  underground  reservoir 
(lacus)  ima  petens :  and  then  Aeneas  ad- 
dresses him,  not  knowing  where  in  all  his 
water-system  he  may  be,  from  his  many 
f antes  to  his  exit  : 

quo  te  cumque  lacus  miserantem  incommoda 

nostra 
fonte     tenet,     quocunque     solo     pulcherrimus 

exis, 
semper     honore     mco,     semper     celebrabere 

donis, 
cornigerHesperidumfiuviusregnator  aquarum. 

All  this  water-system  is  his  abode,  his 
domus,    as    in   the   fourth    Georgic   the 
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liinuia  regna  were  the  Jonius  of  Cyrene. 
His  domus  is  the  whole  basin  of  the 
I'iber;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  in  line  65, 
which  has  given  the  commentators  so 
much  trouble : 

hic  inihi  magna  domus,  celsis  caput  urbibus, 
exit. 

Here  the  great  water-system  in  which 
1  dwell  has  its  outlet  to  the  sea.')  We 
must  not  separate  too  sharply  the  deity 
from  the  river;  he  was  the  river,  and 
could  quite  well  speak  of  his  watery 
habitation  as  finding  its  doorway  or 
exit  at  the  spot  where  he  appears  to 
Aeneas.     Look  again  at  lines  74-5  : 

cjuo  te  cumque  lacus  miserantem  incommoda 

nostra 
fonte     tenet,     quocunque    solo     pulcherrimus 

exis  : 

Here,  in  my  view,  exis  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning  as  in  65  :  '  Wherever  a  re- 
servoir (beneath  the  earth)  holds  thy 
source  (that  is,  holds  a  spring  for  thy 
supply) :  at  whatever  spot  thou,  now  in 
full  beauty  of  a  glorious  river,  hast  thy 
outlet  to  the  sea.'  From  any  one  of  his 
many  springs,  to  his  outlet  into  the  sea 
in  all  his  completed  glory,  Aeneas  may 
and  will  do  him  honour  and  give  him 
sacrificial  offerings.  At  the  moment  of 
prayer  the  suppliant  was  actually  at  the 
river's  mouth,  and  would  naturally 
allude  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  f antes. 

Exire  can  be  used,  I  need  hardly  say, 
of  the  mouth  of  a  river  :  the  Nile  in  maris 
exit  aquas  (Ov.  Amores  ii.  13,  10):  the 
Ister  septem  exit  aquis,  septem  ostia  pan- 
dit (Val.  Flacc.  viii.  187).  It  is  used 
also  of  an  overflow,  as  in  the  fine  simile 
in  Aen.  ii.  496,  commenting  on  which 
Ser\ius  rather  oddly  says  that  this  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  when  used 
of  rivers.  The  river  floivs  out  at  its 
source,  or  when  it  floods,  or  when  it 
leaves  its  channel  for  the  sea.  Ostium  is 
the  place  of  outlet,  the  doorway  of  the 
house  of  the  river-god  ;  exitus,  like  exire, 
IS  used  for  the  actual  debouchment,  as  in 
Festus  214  (Lindsay):  'Osliam  urbem 
ad  exitum  Tiberis  in  mare  fluentis.' 

*But  there  is  still  a  difficulty;  and  here 
it  is  likely  enough  that  my  solution  will 
not  satisfy  all  my  Virgilian  friends. 
How  can  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  be  de- 
scribed as  celsis  caput  urbibus?     I  hope 


we  may  agree  that  these  three  words  are 
in  apposition  to  domus  and  amplify  it, 
as  both  Virgilian  rhythm  and  manner 
demand.  1  hope  we  may  also  agree  that 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  here  to  Rome, 
of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  thought ;  the 
river-god's  prophecy  does  not  proceed 
beyond  the  foundation  of  Alba.  'Magna 
domus'  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  the 
house  of  the  river-god  and  the  future  city 
of  Rome.  And  yet,  if  we  take  domus 
as  the  water-system  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  god  and  the  god's  habitation, 
as  the  sky  was  at  the  same  time  Jupiter 
and  Jupiter's  dwelling,  it  is  at  first  sight 
hard  to  see  how  it  can  also  be  thought  of 
as  celsis  caput  urbibus. 

It  is  hardly  enough  to  bethink  our- 
selves of  the  relation  of  the  cities  of  this 
region  to  its  many  streams  ;  yet  it  is  help- 
ful to  do  so.  The  word  celsis  reminds 
us  of  the  lines  in  the  second  Georgic, 
lines  which  their  poet  must  often  have 
dwelt  on  with  satisfaction  : 

adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem, 
tot  congesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis 
fluminaque  antiquos  subtcrlabentia  mures. 

It  is  true  enough  that  these  cities  found 
their  help  and  protection  in  these  rivers ; 
but  to  explain  the  word  caput  in  line  65 
we  must  range  a  little  further. 

What  did  caput  mean  for  a  Roman  ? 
Certainly  not  mainly  the  human  or  any 
other  head.  It  had  a  wide  and  varied 
meaning,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
see  this  at  a  glance  is  to  consider  what 
is  meant  by  capite  deminutus.  This  is 
how  Festus  puts  it  (p.  61,  Lindsay) :  'qui 
civitate  mutatus  est,  et  ex  alia  familia  in 
aliam  adoptatus  est :  et  qui  liber  alteri 
mancipio  datus  est :  et  qui  in  hostium 
potestatem  venit :  et  cui  aqua  ignique  in- 
terdict um  est.'  If  a  free  man  '  loses  his 
head,'  he  loses  his  civic  life  and  power, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  both  idea 
and  expression  may  have  been  centuries 
older  than  the  city-state  of  Rome.  These 
two  words,  life  and  power,  do  indeed 
very  well  express  the  Roman  idea  of 
caput.  If  you  wanted  todamageamanby 
cursing  or  execrating  him,  you  directed 
your  curses  at  his  head,  as  often  in 
Plautus,  i.e.  at  the  citadel  of  his  life  and 
power.  'Caput  belli'  (Liv.  26,  7)  is  the 
city  that  gives  life  and  power  to  a  con- 
federacy at  war.     In    Lucretius  'caput 
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amnibus '  is  the  head  or  power  of  water, 
which,  continually  renewed  within  or  be- 
neath the  earth,  gives  life  and  power  to 
the  water-system  of  the  world.  So  we  too 
speak  of  a  head  of  water ;  and  Mr.  Belloc 
has  lately  taken  to  writing  of  a  '  head  of 
shell,'  i.e.  a  reservoir  giving  an  army  its 
life  and  power.  Pliny  uses  the  word  of 
the  Pontus  (Euxine),  noting  the  opinion 
of  some  geographers  that  it  acts  as  a  re- 
servoir for  the  whole  Mediterranean. 

Now  if  Virgil  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  as  the  ordinary  human  bemg 
would  expect  him  to,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  written  'caput  amnibus';  even 
Bentley,  though  no  ordinary  human 
being,  plagued  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
line,  proposed  '  Tuscis  caput  amnibus ' 
as    the    true   reading.     But   Virgil    was 


not  in  the  habit  of  writing  as  one  would 
expect  him  to,  and  here  he  wished  to  do 
something  better  than  state  a  geographi- 
cal fact.  The  Italy  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  was  an  Italy  ennobled  by  the 
works  of  man ;  he  is  thinking  of  the 
cities  beneath  whose  walls  the  rivers 
rolled  as  existing  at  the  time  of  Aeneas' 
in'-asion,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome ;  and  by  one  of  his  bold  strokes 
of  language  he  lifts  the  meaning  out  of 
the  region  of  mere  geography  into  the 
higher  poetical  plane  of  human  life  and 
achievement.  The  great  water-palace  of 
the  river-god  is  what  gives  life  and 
power  to  the  cities ;  for  if  the  Tiber  and 
its  affluents  were  not  there,  the  cities 
would  be  wanting  too. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 


NOTES 


ANTli.  PAL.  X.  56  (PALLADAS). 

The  poet  expresses  his  poor  opinion 
of  women,  and  says  there  is  no  criterion 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  chastity, 
neither  looks  nor  age  nor  anything  else. 
As  Jean  de  Meung  expressed  it :  '  Toutes 
etes  serez  on  futes  de  fait  on  de  volonte 
putes.'    The  last  couplet  is  very  corrupt : 

opKOts  XoLTTov  alei  re  ire-jrolOa^iev  ■   aX\a 

fliO'    OpKOV 

^ijreiv  earl  0eov<i  BwBexa  icaivepeov. 
I  propose  to  write  : 

opKOK  XofKov  t'lyei  re  ireiroidaixev  •   aWa 
fxeO'  opKov 
^ilTilvearl  Oeov^;  BMBsKa  KatvoTepovi. 

ayei  in  the  first  line  is  scarcely  a  cor- 
rection, and  the  first  hand  of  the  MS. 
possibly  wrote  so  (I  have  the  facsimile). 
I  render:  'So  we  must  rely  on  her  oath 
and  her  sense  of  religious  awe.  But 
after  taking  her  oath,  she  can  go  a.nd 
seek  out  twelve  newer  gods.'  I  think 
it  is  a  bitter  but  somewhat  veiled  jibe 
at  the  new  faith,  which  Palladas,  the 
friend  of  Theon,  Hypatia's  father,  dis- 
liked. '  She  may  swear  by  the  old 
twelve  gods  that  she  is  pure,  but,  after 


swearing,  she  has  only  to  seek  out 
twelve  newer  gods  who  will  pardon  her 
perjury.'  In  the  '  twelve  newer  gods  ' 
there  must  be  an  allusion  to  the  twelve 
Apostles.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be  the 
earliest  allusion  to  them  as  Saints  by  a 
pagan  at  least. 

W.  R.  Paton. 
Valhy,  Samos. 


POLYBIUS  X.  5.  7. 

SciPio  had  gained  great  credit  for 
valour  by  rescuing  his  father  in  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia.  Then  Polybius 
continues :  Xoiirov  ^jSt)  7rdvra><i  avrov 
iSiBov  Kara  tov<;  varepoi'  Kaipov<;  eh 
Toi/?  kut'  Ihiav  Kivhvvovs,  OTe  ei'i  avrov 
avaprnidelev  inro  t?)^  TTaTpiSo<;  at  rmv 
oXcof  eXTTi'Se?  •  otrep  cBiop  iariv  ov  rfj 
TvxiJ  ■m.cTTevovTO'i  aWa  vovv  expi'TO'i  t'lye- 
p.ov'o<;-  I  think  we  should  write  a-rraviox; 
for  7rai'Tco9.  Scipio  after  thus,  so  to 
speak,  gaining  the  Victoria  Cross,  djd 
not  afterwards  expose  his  person  when 
his  country  depended  on  his  ability  for 
success.  "Polybius  is  here  discussing 
the  question  whether  Scipio  owed  more 
to  his  natural  gifts  or  to  his  good  luck. 
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It  was  a  question  that  occupied  people 
much  in  Polybius'  time  and  after  ;  and 
Plutarch  was  fond  of  dealing  with  it,  as 
he  has  done  in  his  treatise  on  Alexander 
and  in  that  on  the  Romans,  and  especi- 
ally in  his  lives  of  Timoleon  and 
Aemilius.  It  is  a  question  which  still 
besets  us.  My  change  seems  to  me  quite 
necessar)',  owing  to  the  whole  context. 
When  his  country  depends  on  him  a 
general  should  not  expose  his  person. 
W.  R.  Paton. 
I'at/iy,  Santos. 


NOTES  ON   HORACE. 

Epode  IX.  [Qiiando  repostum)  and 
Cakm.  I.  XXXVII.  (}\unc  est  bibendtiin). 

Hor.^ce's  two  poems  on  the  down- 
fall of  Cleopatra  must  often  have  been 
read  together,  but  I  have  not  seen 
pointed  out  the  close  correspondence 
between  their  opening  lines.  The 
earlier  poem,  the  Epode,  pictures  the 
actual  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  day  has  been  won,  the  enemy  is  in 
flight,  but  the  poet  fancies  himself  and 
his  patron  still  at  sea  (1.  35J,  apparently 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  fought  the 
action,  and  the  final  victory  of  Caesar 
is  not  yet  secure  (1.  37).  The  piece 
therefore  begins  with  an  anxious  ques- 
tion :  When  will  the  time  come  to 
celebrate  the  final  defeat  of  Cleopatra, 
as  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  cele- 
brated five  years  ago,  by  drinking 
Caecuban  in  Maecenas'  mansion  at 
Rome  ? 

A  year  later  the  time  has  come.  The 
de;Uh  of  Cleopatra  summons  Horace  to 
sing  the  triumphant  completion  of 
Octavius'  military  tasks.  So  he  answers 
the  question  of  the  Epode  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  Ode.  To  '  Quando 
Caecubum  bibam  ?'  we  have  the  reply 
'  Nunc  est  bibendum  .  .  .,  nunc  .  .  . 
tempus  erat  .  .  .  .'Vntehac  nefas  depro- 
mere  Caecubum.'  The  correspondence 
is  clearly  intentional. 

But  more  than  this  :  The  opening  of 
the  Ode  is  of  course  not  original :  it 
was  suggested  by  Alcaeus'  vw  xph 
fuOuaOfji'  VL'V  Tiva  tt/jo?  ^iav  iriveiv, 
tireiBrj  Ki'ndaie  MupatXo?  (and  the  imita- 


tion is  even  closer  if  the  Greek  actually 
ran  vvv  ■)(d6va  irph^  ^iav  iraieiv,  '  nunc 
pede  libero  pulsanda  tellus  ':  see  Schwei- 
gleauser  on  Athenaeus,  X.  35).  Now 
it  was  truly  a  remarkably  happy  acci- 
dent if,  after  writing  the  Epode,  when 
the  occasion  came  to  cap  it  with  an 
Ode,  Horace  discovered  precisely  the 
phrase  he  wanted  in  Alcaeus.  We  know 
how  important  it  is  not  to  let  the  end 
of  a  war  find  us  unprepared,  and  Horace 
was  a  canny  person.  Can  it  be  that  he 
had  long  beforehand  marked  down  the 
poem  of  Alcaeus  as  a  suitable  model  for 
his  Ode  of  victory,  when  victory  should 
come,  and  actually  paved  the  way  in 
advance  for  its  use  when  he  wrote  the 
Epode  ?  Truly,  if  so,  it  was  a  remark- 
able piece  of  literary  forethought ! 

Two  other  points  in  the  Epode  IX. 
The  sneer  at  Sextus  Pompeius,  11.  9,  16, 
'  minatus  Urbi  vincla  quae  detraxerat 
seruis  amicus  perfidis,'  is  not  precisely 
explained  by  the  commentators,  but  a 
quotation  from  Pelham,  History  of 
Rome,  p.  342,  makes  it  clear :  '  The 
inevitable  rupture  between  them  [Octa- 
vian  and  Sextus]  was  provoked  (^S  B.C.) 
by  the  treachery  of  Sextus'  freedman 
and  admiral  Menas,  who  surrendered 
Sardinia  to  Octavian,  together  with  the 
fleet  and  troops  under  his  command.' 
A  court  poet  would  surely  have  been 
better  advised  to  ignore  the  incident : 
for  '  Octavian  '  (Pelham  continues)  '  had 
no  scruple  in  profiting  by  this  act  of 
perfidy.  Menas  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  Knight,  and  received 
a  post  in  the  service  of  his  new  master 
(Dio  XLVIII.  48,  Pliny  N.  H.  IX.  55).' 
No  doubt  Realpolitik  must  use  such 
tools  as  offer,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  laureate  to  rub  it  in. 

Another  place  in  the  Epode  where 
Horace's  youthful  judgment  may  be 
thought  to  be  at  fault  is  the  second 
reference  to  Caecuban  wine  (1.  36). 
After  looking  forsvard  to  drinking  it  at 
home  in  celebration  of  the  final  triumph, 
it  is  surely  an  error  to  introduce  it  again 
for  the  preliminary  carouse  on  board 
ship,  especially  with  the  added  recom- 
mendation :  '  Vel,  quod  flueniem  nauseam 
coerceut,  metire  nobis  Caecubum.'  Ap- 
parently Caecuban  was  the  Roman 
equivalent  of  the  modern  champagne 
in  more  ways  than  one. 
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Sat.  LVII.  init. 
I  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  .  .  . 

6  hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosque  secutus 
(mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque) :  f^ce- 

tus, 
emunctae  naris,  durus  coniponere  versus. 
Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus  ;    in  hora  saepe  du- 

centos, 
lo  ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede   in 

uno  ; 
cum   fiueret    lutulentus,   erat    quod   toUere 

vetles ; 
garrulus,  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 
scribendi  recte,  nam  ut  multum,  nil  moror  : 

ecce, 
Crispinus  niinimo  me  provocat,  etc. 

Some  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
found  in  following  the  exact  drift  of 
these  familiar  lines.  I  would  modify 
the  accepted  interpretation  slightly, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  my 
view  by  altering  the  usual  punctuation 
as  above. 

LI.  6-14  I  would  paraphrase:  'Lu- 
cilius derives  entirely  from  the  Old 
Comedy  (save  that  he  employs  a  dif- 
ferent metre) :  he  imitates  its  fire,'  its 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  its 
roughness  of  versification.  The  last 
characteristic  is  in  fact  his  weakness. 
He  was  proud  of  reeling  off  two  hundred 
lines  an  hour  ;  and  the  turbid  torrent 
naturally  contained  some  rubi^ish  :  he 
was  fluent  to  excess,  and  would  not 
take  the  trouble  that  writing  demands 
^-good  writing,  that  is — for  copiousness 
no  doubt  he  had,  but  that  in  itself  is 
nothing  :  as  for  writing  a  great  deal  in 
a    short    time,   why,    Crispinus   would 


'  On  Jacetus    (apparently    from 
Garrod,  Oxjord  Book  of  Latin  Verse, 


fax) 
p.  x: 


back  himself  at  long  odds  to  beat  me 
at  that.' 

In  1.  7  then  I  take  '  durus  componere 
versus  '  not  as  adversative  but  as  paral- 
lel to  '  facetus,  emunctae  naris ';  it 
continues  the  enumeration  of  charac- 
teristics which  Lucilius  shared  with  his 
Greek  models.  It  is  not  perhaps 
exactly  a  phrase  that  we  should  apply 
to  the  versification  of  Aristophanes ; 
but  then  Horace  thought  that  even 
Pindar's  '  numeri  '  were  '  lege  soluti.' 
He  paraphrases  the  present  criticism  in 
Sat.  I.  10.  I,  '  nempe  incomposito  dixi 
pede  currere  versus  Lucili,'  a  descrip- 
tion which  would  fit  the  Greek  comic 
iambic  fairly  well. 

In  1.  9  \  take  'hoc'  to  look  back- 
ward, not  forward  :  '  In  fact  in  the  last 
of  these  three  characteristics  Lucilius 
was  faulty ' — he  carried  roughness  of 
versification  to  excess.  This  is  de- 
veloped in  the  loosely  connected  sen- 
tences that  follow  :  the  fault  was  due 
to  Lucilius's  rapid  work. 

In  1.  13  a  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
'  ut  multum,  nil  moror,'  which  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  '  I  allow  that  he  wrote 
much,'  an  unparalleled  construction. 
It  seems  better  to  take  '  ut  multum 
(f;cripserit) '  as  concessive,  '  although 
he  wrote  much,'  and  '  nil  moror  (hoc),' 
'  I  don't  care  about  that  '  —  mere 
copiousness  is  no  merit  in  itself.  This 
Horace  then  justifies  by  imagining  how 
ill  he  himself  would  fare  if  challenged 
to  scribble  verses  against  time  by  Cris- 
pinus, of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he 
was  a  poet  from  whom  Horace  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  thought  to  have 
plagiarised  (Sat.  1.  i.  120). 

H.  Rackham. 
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REVIEWS 


THE   WASPS  AND  CLOUDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


The  Wasps  of  A  ristophaius  and  The  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes.  The  Greek  Text 
revised,  with  a  Translation  into 
corresponding  Metres,  Introduction 
and  Commentary,  by  Benjamin 
BicKi.KV  Rogers,  M.A,  Hon.  D. 
Litt.  London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
1915  and  igi6.     Price  los.  6d.  each. 

Neithek  of  these  editions  can  be  called 
exactly  new;  the  later  of  them,  the 
Wasps,  was  first  published  forty-one 
years  ago,  while  the  earlier,  the  Clouds 
first  saw  the  light  before  most  of  us 
could  either  read  Greek  or  speak  Eng- 
lish, sixty-four  years  ago.  However, 
they  are  none  the  less  welcome  on  that 
account.  Dr.  Rogers  has  now  given  us 
a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  both  ; 
each  has  been  decidedly  enlarged,  the 
Clouds  from  131  pages  to  xliv  and  230, 
the  Wasps  from  xlvi  and  2gi  to  lii  and 
312.  Though  printed  in  two  separate 
volumes,  the  two  plays  are  described  on 
the  title-page  at  the  end  of  the  Clouds 
as  \'ol.  II.  of  The  Comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes in  six  volumes,'  the  Clouds  being 
referred  to  as  III.,  the  Wasps  as  IV. 
Though  in  the  revised  edition  the  Clouds 
has  been  published  after  the  Wasps,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  notice  them 
in  the  original  order  of  publication, 
especially  as  the  editor  dealt  with  the 
latter  play  many  years  later,  and  much 
more  fully  than  the  former. 

In  both  of  these  editions  the  special 
feature  of  course  is  the  metrical  transla- 
tion embodied  in  them,  a  translation 
which  may  be  described  as  giving  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  meaning  of  the 
original,  spirited,  vigorous,  interesting, 
and  generally  correct.  Dr.  Rogers  has 
wisely,  I  think,  adhered  in  the  main  to 
his  original  translation,  the  best  portions 
of  which  are  quite  equal  to  Frere's.  The 
expression  'translation  into  correspond- 
ing metres,'  however,  though  verj'  largely 
true,  perhaps  claims  rather  too  much 
sometimes;  thus  in  Wasps  630  the  metre 
of  '  But  hang  tne  if  I  am  afraid  of  you  ' 
cannot  be  said  to  correspond  exactly  to 

NO.  CCLXI.       VOL.  XXX. 


that  of  anoXoi/jiiii'  ec  a-e  BeBoiKa.  In 
regard  to  metres,  I  think  the  editor's 
knowledge  might  have  been  reinforced 
occasionally  by  consulting  J.  W. 
White's  book  of  1912  on  '  The  Verse  of 
Greek  Comedy.'  Sometimes  the  trans- 
lation implies  a  different  reading  from 
the  text ;  e.g.  CI.  258,  where  the  text 
has  ravTa  iravra,  the  translation,  '  our 
entrance-services  require  All  to  do  this,' 
follows  Ernesti's  and  Seager's  reading 
■n-di>Ta<;  ravTa.  Though  the  translation 
is  always  in  good  English,  it  sometimes 
fails  to  bring  out  all  the  force  of  the 
Greek.  Thus  in  CI.  205,  to  yap  a6ij)Lafia 
Srj/ioTiKov  Kai  y(pi]a-i/j.ov  is  certainly 
different  from  '  Then  every  man  may 
take  his  choice,  you  mean,' just  as  in  275 
'  Clouds  of  all  hue,'  is  not  the  meaning 
of  devaoi  Xetjit'Xat.  However,  a  good 
idea  of  the  smooth  and  attractive 
character  of  the  version  may  be  given 
by  the  lines  beginning  at  961: 

To   hear   then   prepare   of  the  Discipline  rare 

which  flourished  in  Athens  of  yore 
When  Honour  and  Truth  were  in  lashion  with 

youth  and  Sobiiety  bloomed  on  our  shore  ; 
First  of  all  the  old  rule  was  preserved  in  our 

school  that  "  boys  should  be   seen  and  not 

heard  "; 
And  then  to  the  home  of  the  Harpist  would 

come  decorous  in  action  and  word 
All   the   lads   of  one   town,  though   the   snow 

peppered  down,  in   spile  of  all  wind  and  al 

weather  : 
And  they  sung  an  old  song  as  they  paced  it 

along,    not    shambling    with    thighs    glued 

together. 

There  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  present  edition  of  the  Clouds 
and  that  of  1852.  The  earlier  edition 
contained  only  a  brief  introduction,  and 
was  mainly  composed  of  a  text  and 
parallel  translation,  with  a  few  notes 
below,  mostly  explanatory.  The  present 
edition  is  of  double  the  size,  and  has 
been  adapted  to  the  model  of  the  Wasps 
and  other  pla)'s  since  edited ;  it  includes 
a  long  introduction,  a  parallel  text  and 
translation,  with  longer  and  much 
more  frequent  notes  below^,  a  critical 
appendix  of  thirty-five  pages,  and  a 
parody  on  certain  scenes  in  the  play, 
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written  in  1S52  as  a  squib  upon  Lord 
John  Russell's  University  Commission 
b_v  Dean  Mansel.  The  Introduction 
gives  an  original  and  unconventional 
account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  our  present  play  was  composed  ; 
it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Rogers  has  thought 
for  himself  on  certain  vexed  questions. 
He  regards  our  present  text  as  a  revised 
one,  never  meant  to  be  acted,  and 
referring  to  various  plays  produced  later 
than  the  original  play  of  423.  He  thinks 
the  present  description — the  climbing 
up  to  the  roof,  the  chopping  logic 
with  the  rafters,  and  the  actual  flames 
— is  of  proceedings  which  could  not 
have  been  presented  on  the  stage, 
and  so  believes  that  lines  1482  to 
1507  have  superseded  lines  of  a  verj' 
different  character.  He  finds  the  clue 
in  the  appearance  of  Hermes  in  R  and 
V  in  lines  1482  and  before  1508,  which 
he  regards  as  a  survival  from  the  acted 
play,  in  which  Hermes  answered  the 
appeal  of  Strepsiades  by  coming  and 
setting  fire  to  the  Phrontisterium  by  his 
divine  power,  without  any  ascent  to  the 
roof  or  other  incidents  of  the  existing 
play.  He  sees  no  ground  for  supposing 
any  special  antipathy  of  the  poet  to 
Socrates,  but  finds  the  explanation  of 
his  selection  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
.Athenian,  whereas  most  of  the  sophists 
were  foreigners.  He  speaks  of  Plato's 
Ettthydcmns  as  '  nothing  more  than  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Clouds  '  (p.  xxvii). 
He  tells  us  that  the  translation  and 
notes  were  completed  while  he  was  still 
an  undergraduate  in  1851 ;  and  nearly 
all  the  present  notes  are  new.  His 
notes,  both  exegetical  and  critical,  are 
generally  interesting  and  worth  reading ; 
while  they  show  much  reading  and 
learning,  it  is  obvious  that  he  regards 
them  as  secondary  to  the  text  and 
translation.  He  is  fond  of  quoting  the 
Scholia;  he  is  also  fond  of  quoting 
Chrysostom.  His  text  and  critical 
notes  are  generally  conservative,  in 
favour  of  the  WSS.,  and  though  I  think 
this  tendency  is  carried  somewhat 
too  far,  yet,  considering  that  Aristo- 
phanes is  a  writer  for  whose  text  a 
single  editor  has  sometimes  made  fifteen 
conjectures  on  a  single  line,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  tendency  in  a  safer  direc- 
tion.    There  has  unfortunately  been  a 


very  confusing  variety  of  designations 
for  the  Aristophanic  KISS.,  and,  where 
a  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  editors,  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Rogers 
should  use  for  them  an  undesirable 
variation  of  nomenclature,  as  he  does 
by  referring  to  A  and  C  as  P  and 
P^.  His  critical  notes  are  often  un- 
conventional: e.g.  '284.  KeXdBovTa 
MSS.  vulgo.  Blaydes  suggested  crxei/a- 
Xovra  which  Van  Leeuwen  and  Starkie 
read.  Their  idea  of  an  editor's  dut)' 
must  differ  very  widely  from  mine.'  His 
bete  noire  is  the  alteration  of  manuscript 
readings  to  conform  to  '  Attic '  Greek. 
I  have  no  antecedent  prejudice  in  favour 
of  '  laws,'  whether  by  Dawes  or  others, 
but  I  think  Dr.  Rogers'  objection  to 
them  is  carried  too  far.  Even  the 
support  of  all  the  MSS.,  the  earliest  of 
which  cannot  be  placed  before  the  tenth 
century,  cannot  compensate  for  the 
adverse  testimony  of  inscriptions  close 
to  the  period  of  the  poet,  and  of  early 
grammarians  like  Didymus,  who  had 
access  to  MSS.  many  centuries  earlier 
than  our  oldest.  Hence  in  CI.  228, 
where  the  editor  reads  i^evpov,  as  in 
2^2  eiipop,  etc.,  though  no  MS.  may  be 
quoted  for  k^^jvpov  and  ijvpov,  the  forms 
in  i^v  are  decisively  supported  by  much 
earlier  evidence,  namely,  that  of  Attic 
inscriptions  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik,  pp.  171,  172),  besides 
Moeris  about  200  A.d.  (7]v^dp,7]i'  Sia  tov 
?'/  'Arrz/cw?).  In  these  and  similar  cases 
the  editor  keeps  to  the  reading  of 
the  MSS. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Wasps, 
though  containing  many  changes  and 
additions,  is  in  the  main  identical  with 
the  original  edition,  the  additional 
matter  being  contained  in  brackets. 
The  Introduction  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Athenian 
system  of  dicasts.  The  editor  thinks 
Crete  and  other  authorities  quite  wrong 
in  holding  that  the  poet's  purpose  was 
to  attack  the  dicasts.  He  also  corrects, 
rightly,  I  think,  Grote's  identification  of 
'  the  theory  of  the  Athenian  dicastery 
and  the  theoryof  jury-trial '  in  England. 
The  chief  changes  in  the  Introduction 
since  the  first  edition  are  due  to  a 
liberal  use  of  the  'AdrjvaLwv  YloXirela. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Clouds,  he  now 
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gives  lists  of  the  MSS.  containing  the 
play,  together  with  a  list  of  previous 
editions,  many  of  which  he  has  often 
consulted;  in  the  case  of  the  MSS.  he 
does  not  claim  to  have  done  more  than 
verify  the  readings  of  R  and  \'  in  their 
facsimiles.  I  notice  that  he  follows 
T.  W.  Allen's  error  in  spelling  the 
name  of  the  man  who  re-discovered 
R  as  Invernizzi  instead  of  Invernizi. 
He  gives  much  space,  as  in  the 
Clouds  now,  to  various  readings, 
though  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  unnecessarj-  editors, 
whose  opinions  were  formed  before 
sufficient  manuscript  evidence  was  avail- 
able, such  as  Gormont,  Gelenius,  Portus, 
Kuster,  on  140,  Cratander,  Zanetti, 
Farreus,  Rapheleng  on  155.  The 
present  critical  appendi.x  represents  a 
real  revision  ;  he  has  omitted  various 
unnecessary  notes,  e.g.  on  28,  31,  38, 
5'J«  72i  75,  78,  80,  81,  86,  99,  126,  142, 
143,  given  longer  ones  in  more  im- 
portant cases,  e.g.  50,  61,  68,  93,  105, 
108,  no,  121,  125,  135,  147,  and  some- 
times added  others,  e.g.  41,  where  he 
gives  good  reason  for  keeping  t'jfiwv 
against  van  Herwerden's  ijfilv.  His 
opinions  are  clearly  expressed,  and 
generall}-,  where  the  best  scholars  have 
differed,  he  expressed  himself  unhesi- 
tatingly, sometimes  perhaps  too  much 
so.  Thus  on  147  '  indubitably  correct' 
of  ouK  ecreppjjaeK  ye  may  perhaps  be 
allowable  in  contrast  with  Blaydes's 
alteration  to  ov  yap  iK^prjau)  ere,  but 
is  surely  too  strong  in  contrast  with 
Elmsley's  ovk€t'  epp/jcreii;  ye.  On  496 
the  expression  '  Blaydes  wantonly  pro- 
poses and  Van  Leeuwen  wantonly  reads' 
IS  stronger  than  his  predecessors  use; 
but  the  editors  in  question  tend  to 
rouse  the  wrath  of  peaceful  scholars. 
Dr.  Rogers  rarely  suggests  new  read- 
ings, and,  when  he  does,  they  are  worth 
considering,  e.g.  140  fiva-rroXetTai.      In 


regard  to  his  choice  of  readings  in  both 
plays,  I  should  say  that  it  represents 
the  opinion  of  a  good  scholar,  some- 
what conservative,  well  read  both  in 
Aristophanes  and  other  Greek  writers  ; 
but  I  think  he  has  not  sufficiently 
realised  the  limits  of  the  value  of  manu- 
script evidence,  and  also,  while  con- 
sidering manuscript  evidence,  he  has 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  genea- 
logical relations  of  the  MSS.,  and  their 
relative  value.  He  shows  often  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  rely  rather  on 
stioiig  language  and  vigorous  assertion 
than  on  logical  proof.  For  example, 
on  7,  where  the  MSS.  have  ralv  Kopaw, 
he  describes  Meineke's  rolv  Kopaiv  as 
'  this  monstrosity,  which  would  have 
set  any  educated  Athenian's  teeth  on 
edge,"  and  says  '  till  the  nineteenth 
century  no  sane  man  would  have  defied 
all  authority  and  reason  by  writing  rolv 
Kopaiv.'  But  strong  assertions  like  these, 
and  printing  'Attic'  in  inverted  commas, 
do  not  constitute  proof,  and  do  not 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  clas- 
sical Attic  inscriptions,  in  which  in 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  as 
Meisterhans  shows  (Grammatik,  note 
1 1 13),  w'e  find  parallels  to  toiv  Kopoiv  in 
Toiv  deolv  (frequently),  and  to  rolv  Kopauv 
in  TO)  <TT-i')\a  and  toIv  NiKatv.  I  think 
also  he  has  shown  too  much  tendency 
to  ignore  the  valuable  evidence  of  the 
many  quotations  from  Aristophanes  in 
early  grammarians,  lexicographers,  and 
other  writers  like  Plato,  dating  long 
before  our  oldest  MSS.  But  on  the 
whole  Dr.  Rogers  has  generally  given 
us,  not  only  a  good  and  readable  metri- 
cal translation,  but  a  sensible  and 
scholarly  text,  with  introductions  and 
notes  sufficient  to  explain  the  difficul- 
ties of  most  readers,  and  his  edition  is 
likely  to  be  used  and  valued  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

R.  T.  Elliott. 
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ANAPHORA. 


The  Use  of  Anaphora  in  the  Amplification 
of  a  General  Truth,  illustrated  chiefly 
from  Silver  Latin.  By  Walter 
HoBART  Palmer,  Ph.D.  Pp.  i-v, 
1-82.  Lancaster,  Pa. :  Press  of  the 
New  Era  Printing  Company.      1915. 

This  is  a  'somewhat  revised'  form  of 
a  dissertation  presented  in  candidacy 
for  the  doctorate  at  Yale  University. 
Taking  anaphora  in  its  ordinary  sense 
as  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  or 
phrase  at  the  beginning  of  several  suc- 
ceeding sentences  or  clauses,  the  author 
seeks  to  maintain  the  thesis  '  that  the 
amplification  of  a  general  truth  forms 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
anaphora  is  used.'  The  contention  is 
that  the  bare  utterance  of  a  general 
truth  is  felt  to  be  not  impressive 
enough ;  '  an  analysis  of  the  general 
thought  is  therefore  made,  and  to  call 
attention  to  each  of  these  phrases  indi- 
vidually, the  same  introductory  word  is 
employed  in  each  case '  (t\^.  Sen. 
Bretiit.  Vlt.  12,  3,  '  quibus  aput  ton- 
sorem  tnultac  horae  transmittuntur,  dum 
decerpitur  .  .  .  ,  dum  de  singulis 
capillis  in  consilium  itur,  dum  aut 
disiecta  coma  restituitur  ...,''  where 
the  general  statement  of  time,  multae 
horae,  is  amplified  by  a  separation  into 
specific  expressions  of  time,  each  intro- 
duced by  dum). 

That  anaphora  is  often  used  to  am- 
plify a  general  notion  is  made  plain  by 
the  copious  illustrations  drawn  by  Mr. 
Palmer  from  Silver  Age  writers,  especi- 
ally from  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny 
the  younger  ;  and  some  students  of 
Silver  Latin  will  appreciate  the  pains 
taken  to  enumerate  and  tabulate  the 
relative  frequency  of  its  distribution 
among  the  parts  of  speech.  But,  after 
all,  amplification  of  a  general  truth  is 
only  one  of  the  uses  of  anaphora,  and 
a  feeling  rises  that  the  classification 
of  this  special  use  is  over-elaborated. 
The  contrast  drawn  between  two  of 
the  classes,  '  General  Truth  Only  Im- 
plied' and 'General  Truth  Unexpressed,' 
is  not  satisfactory  as  a  basis  of  division  ; 
for  unless  the  general  truth  is  somehow 
implied,  it  ought    not  to  be  imported. 


No  one  with  a  sense  of  logic  will  main- 
tain that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  examples  cited  to  illustrate 
these  alleged  classes  on  pp.  46  and  47. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  agree  that  some 
of  the  instances  given  are  cases  of 
'  general  truths.'  For  example,  in  the 
piece  from  Valerius  Maximus  on  p.  18, 
'ex  illo  Mario  tarn  humili  Arpini,  tarn 
ignobili  Romae,  tarn  fastidiendo  candi- 
date .  .  .  ,'  no  general  truth  is  illus- 
trated ;  and  on  pp.  2g,  30,  in  Tac.  Hist. 
III.  70,  Martialis'  counsel  to  Vitellius 
that  he  should  go  and  meet  the  legions 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  some  law  arrived 
at  by  scientific  process — '  the  general 
truth  iret  obviain  legionihiis  is  estab- 
lished through  the  elimination  of  oppo- 
site probabilities,'  that  is  to  say,  certain 
clauses  beginning  with  non.  But  it  is 
an  abuse  of  reason  to  call  a  plain  piece 
of  advice  a  '  general  truth.'  On  Tac. 
Ann.  I.  70  '  pernoctauere  sine  uten- 
silibus,  sine  igni  .  .  .  hand  minus 
miserabiles  quam  quos  hostis  circuni- 
sidet,'  the  comment  runs  '  a  general 
idea  of  lack  as  expressed  by  miserabiles 
is  developed  negatively  in  the  preceding 
analysis.'  But  is  it  analysis  ?  Why 
not  a  straightforward  synthesis  of 
'ideas  of  lack'  summarised  afterwards 
in  miserabiles  ? 

An  almost  unavoidable  tendency  of  a 
very  full  analysis  of  this  single  aspect 
of  anaphora  is  towards  accentuating  its 
artificiality  ;  and  indeed  there  is  an 
excursus  on  its  rhetorical  character  in 
Silver  Latin.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
artificial  ;  yet  this  is  but  a  partial 
account.  The  author  states,  with  not 
unnatural  misgivings,  a  German  theory 
that  the  true  nature  of  anaphora  lies  in 
its  being  a  substitute  for  a  conjunction, 
because,  forsooth,  for  every  anaphora  a 
conjunction  might  have  been  saluo  sensii 
employed.  He  might,  perhaps,  there 
have  pointed  out  that  repetition  is  a 
most  primitive  feature  in  language,  and 
that  it  is  more  logical  and  historical  in 
many  cases  to  regard  the  conjunction 
as  a  substitute  for  repetition,  than  to 
regard  repetition  as  a  substitute  for  a 
conjunction.  The  anaphora  is  cj^vcrei. 
■n-poTspov ;    and  though   repetition   may 
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be  consciously  adopted  as  a  rhetorical 
device,  it  is  not  simply  a  late  artificial 
development  of  style,  but  also  a  return 
by  a  sort  of  literary  atavism  to  a  habit 
of  venerable  antiquity.  At  least  in  its 
form  whereby  emphasis  is  secured  it  is 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  repetition 
of  like  initial  sounds,  letters,  syllables, 
or  words  calculated  to  drive  points 
home,  as  it  were,  with  those  verbal 
hammer-strokes  which  are  familiar  in 
archaic  Latin  hymns  and  the  old-world 
spells  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
tongues. 


In  a  treatise  upon  a  question  of  style 
one  might  expect  the  avoidance  of  slips 
in  English  like  the  split  infinitive  'to 
properly  impress'  (p.  5),  the  tautology 
'  clearer  and  more  apparent '  just  below, 
and  the  inelegant  '  and  which  '  on  p.  8, 
1.  22.  Complcctebat,  p.  20,  is  an  unfor- 
tunate specimen  of  the  author's  Latin 
in  one  of  his  suggested  analyses. 


J.  Wight  Duff. 


ArmstroiK^  College, 
Ne-wcastk-iipon-  Tyne. 


OVID'S  TRISTIA,  EX  POXTO,  AND  HALIEUTICA  FRAGMENTS. 


P.  Ovidi  Nasonis  Trislinm  Libri  quinque 
Ex  Ponto  Libri  quattuor  Halicutica 
Fragmcnta  :  recognovit  brevique  ad- 
notationecriticainstruxit  S.G.Owen: 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarcndo- 
niano,  MDCCCCXV. 

Mr.  Owen's  services  and  merits  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  ; 
his  work  on  the  Tristia  forms  a  land- 
mark m  Ovidian  studies.  By  the  prt  sent 
volume  he  has  placed  scholars  under  a 
fresh  obligation.  He  has  ransacked  the 
huge  mass  of  Ovidian  literature,  ex- 
amined with  minute  care  and  thorough- 
ness all  the  manuscript  material,  and 
has  given  the  results  of  his  labours  in  a 
sound  text  and  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
apparatus  criticus.  The  latter  will  form 
an  indispensable  instrument  for  future 
studies.  As  regards  the  text,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  for  complete 
unanimity  ;  here  the  subjective  factor 
plays,  and  must  play,  an  important 
part.  But  Mr.  Owen's  work  has  to  a 
large  extent  determined  the  limits  of  its 
activities. 

Compared  with  the  edition  of  the 
Trislia  of  i88g  and  the  text  of  the 
Tristia  and  ex  Ponto  in  the  Cambridge 
Corpus,  the  present  text,  apart  from 
a  number  of  conjectures  —  especially 
Ehwald's — appears  somewhat  conserva- 
tive. Mr.  Osven  sets  great  store,  and 
rightly,  on  MSS.  authority.  He  is  re- 
luctant to  depart  from  L  (Marcianus 
223)  in  the  Tristia,  and  from  A  (Ham- 
burgensis)   in    the   ex   Ponto.      Still   at 


times  he  seems  over-scrupulous,  and 
receives  readings  which,  though  they 
have  the  support  of  manuscript  testi- 
mony, have  been  questioned  by  most 
scholars.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Owen 
cannot  bring  himself  occasionally  to 
commaculate  his  text  with  an  asterisk. 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  critical 
material  has  escaped  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Owen.  He  has  in  fact  almost  exhausted 
this  field.  For  the  present  text  of  the 
ex  Ponto  he  has  himself  re-examined  O 
(Bodl.  Can.  Lat.  i)  and  E  (Etoncnsis), 
while,  at  his  request,  S.  Tafel  has  recol- 
lated  the  two  Bavarian  codices  (BC). 
For  the  Tristia  Mr.  D.  M.  Robertson  has 
re-examined  V  (Vaticanus  1606).  For 
the  Ibis  fresh  material  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Winstedt's  collation  of 
B  (Bodl.  Can.  Lat.  20),  and  Ellis'  and 
Foerster's  work  on  the  cod.  Plan- 
tinianus  and  cod.  Zamoscianus  respec- 
tively. The  correct  reading  of  Tr.  I. 
II,  12,  '  cura  levata,'  is  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  Gruter's  inscription 
(C.I.L.  VI.  2.  0632).  The  most  im- 
portant accession  is  the  fragment  of  the 
Treves  MS.  (-)  discovered  by  Ehwald. 
In  this  fragment,  assigned  to  the  tenth 
century,  we  find  Tr.  I.  11,  15  '  adlan- 
tidos '  (=L),  37  'scribimus';  II.  8 
'  demi  iussa'  (=L),  16  '  icta.'=Urco 
('  dita  '  L)  ;  IV.  4,  56  '  axenus,'  58 
'adit'  ('adis'  L),  62  'sideris,'73  'evicti' 
(  =  LV),  85  '  aque'  (conjectured  by  the 
editor  in  i88g).  The  editor  has  intro- 
duced the  following  conjectures  of  his 
own  into  the  text  of  the  Tristia :   II.  85, 
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86  '  cunctaque — ipsa  suoque  eadem  ' 
(this  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
Binsfeld,  v.  Oxford  edn.,  1889,  p.  225) ; 
III.  10,  II  '  dum  prohibet  Boreas'  (see 
Cl.Q.  VIII.  27).  In  \'.  5,  45  he  reads 
'  nata  pudicitia  est  virtus  (moris  L) 
probitasque  fidesque.'  If  'moris'  is  a 
stop-gap,  as  the  critical  note  suggests, 
derived  from  III.  7,  13  (or  I.  6,  24),  the 
missing  word  may  be  'pietas';  cf. 
59,  I.  3,  86 ;  6,  23  ;  IV.  3,  82  ;  V.  14, 
28.  The  copyist's  eye  could  easily 
pass  over  '  pietas '  to  the  succeeding 
'  pbitas '.  In  V.  10,  41  the  editor 
reads  '  in  me  aliquid  ficti  dicentibus 
illis:  siquidem'  GHPV,  'siquid'  cett. 
codd.  According  to  Mr.  Owen  {Cl.Q. 
VIII.  31)  '  siqui '  was  probably  in  the 
archetype  of  L.  But  the  Getae  do 
not  regard  Ovid  as  deceitful  or  lying. 
They  tell  malicious  stories  about  him, 
but  they  laugh  at  him.  This  attitude 
is  one  of  contempt  ;  they  think  he  is 
not  '  all  there.'  Assuming  that  '  siqui ' 
was  in  the  archetype,  could  Ovid  have 
written  '  in  me  aliquid  linqui — putant '? 
— '  When  in  reply  to  their  remarks  I 
(only)  nod  or  shake  my  head,  they  think 
that  something  in  me  has  gone  wrong 
(has  failed),'  i.e.  they  think  Ovid  lacks 
intelligence  or  speech.  Ovid  uses  '  lin- 
quere  '  somewhat  similarly,  J\/c/.  VIII. 
363  '  terga  parantem  vertere  succiso 
liquerunt  poplite  nervi.'  We  may  have 
here  an  extension  of  the  more  usual 
meaning  of  the  middle  (such  as  in 
Her.  II.  130).  If  'linqui'  became 
'  linquid '  by  dittography  (the  con- 
tiguity of  '  aliquid '  would  help),  it 
would  easily  become  '  siquid.'  The 
editor  withdraws  from  the  text  his  con- 
jectures on  II.  419  ;  III.  2,  5,  and  7,  28 
(see  Cl.Q.  VIII.  26);  III.  12,  2  ;  V.  8, 
30  (where  he  now  reads  '  roganda 
dabit,'  which  is  not  very  satisfactory). 
In  most  cases  he  has  gone  back  to 
readings  possessing  greater  MS.  au- 
thority ;  to  L  especially  great  weight  is 
assigned.  I.  2,  63  'poena  me  perdere'; 
5,  15  '  et  opis';  7,  33  'prima';  8,  38 
'  meo — pede  est '  (Ehwald"s  '  mea — 
mihi '  is  more  pleasing,  and  it  takes 
L's  '  mihi  '  into  account)  ;  g,  66  '  qua.' 
II.  8  '  demi  iussa  '  (  =  @L),  244  'sunt 
ea'  (  =  codd.).  On  II.  254,  279-282, 
and  III.  3,  21  see  Cl.Q.  VIII.  24,  25, 
26.     III.  4,  72  'amabat    (  =  L).    '  Ama- 


vit '  r  may  be  right ;  '  si  quis  amavit, 
amet,'  like  I.  9,  26,  has  a  proverbial 
ring ;  the  earliest  form  is  perhaps 
Euripides'  ovk  eW  ipaarrj^  octtk  ovk 
del  ^i\el  (Troad.  1051),  which  finds  an 
echo  in  Livy  (XL.  46,  12  '  vulgatum 
illud  in  proverbium  venit  amicitias 
immortales,  mortales  inimicitias  esse 
debere),  and  possibly  in  the  refrain  of 
the  Pervigilium.  Professor  Housman 
makes  a  strong  case  for  '  amabit ' 
(Cl.Q-  X.  133),  but  his  argument  that 
'  occulte  amet '  '  can  refer  only  to  those 
friends  whose  friendship  continues  in 
the  future'  is  met  by  Ex  P.  III.  6,  59, 
60 — '  tu  modo  quern  poteras  vel  aperte 
tutus  amare,'  si  res  est  anceps  ista, 
latenter  ama.'  III.  6,  8  '  cognita  sunt — 
ista'  =  L.  IV.  I,  10  '  pulsat,'  103,  4 
'atque,  ea  de  multis — ista  legas'  (the 
difficulty  of  '  ea — ista '  can  hardly  be 
evaded  by  punctuation) ;  2,  53  '  fremi- 
taque  canente '  (=L).  In  IV.  9,  3 
'  dementia '  is  now  read,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  reading  is  too  great 
in  face  of  IV.  8.  39  and  Ex  P.  II.  2, 
119.  IV.  10,96  '  eques '  =  codd.  V.  i, 
71  'ipse  nee  emendo'  (see  Cl.Q.  VIII. 
30);  10,  16  'rapto';  12,  50  'cum 
fugerem  '  (Cl.Q.  VIII.  32)  ;  13,  28  '  ser- 
moni.'  In  II.  91,  92  the  editor  reads 
with  the  majority  of  the  MSS. :  'quod 
si  non  prodest  et  honesti  gloria  nulla  | 
redditur,  at  nullum  crimen  adeptus 
eram.'  In  spite  of  Mr.  Owen's  defence 
(Cl.Q.  VIII.  23)  the  distich  seems  'semi- 
barbarus-'  L.  has  '  non  quasi  pro- 
desset  honesti  gloria  nulla  |  redditus  est 
nullum  crimen  adeptus  erit.'  The  ends 
of  verses  were  frequently  illegible  in  the 
archetype  (Pref.  1889,  p.  xxxix,  and  this 
may  account  for  'erit '  L  beside  'eram' 
('  ero  '  jk)  cett.  codd.  But  '  redditus 
est '  is  perhaps  significant,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  distich  may  have  been 
originally  '  quod  si  non  prodest,  non 
est  sic  (or  mihi)  gloria  nulla ;  |  redditus 
est  nullo  crimine  ademptus,  equus ' — 
'  Though  it  helps  me  not  (cf.  III.  2,  5), 
it  is,  even  so,  something  to  be  proud 
of — no  crime  deprived  me  of  my  horse 
which  was  granted  to  me.'  It  is  Ovid's 
old  plea  that  his  life  at  Rome  was  'sine 
crimine.'  'Honesti'  for  'none  sic"  is 
a  '  corruptio  ex  rei  materia '  due  to 
'  gloria  '  (cf.  Hal.  66)  and  the  confusion 
of  11  and  h  ;  cf.  Ex  P.   II.  9,  60,  where 
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Mr.  Owen  reads  Heinsius'  'numoris'  for 
'humeris'  ^codd.1.  In  a  similar  way 
'  sinistro  '  became  '  sit  histro  '  in  Ex  P. 

I.  4,  31. 

The  following  are  cases  in  which  the 
editor  has  decided  against  L  or  the 
stronger    tradition.     I.    6,    23    '  nullo.' 

II.  16  '  ista '  (  =  Parisin.  7993;  '  icta ' 
L^Ftt  has  been  reinforced  by  0  and 
should  be  retained),  80  '  iudicio,'  115 
'sit'  (  =  &'),  138  'sunt  ibi,'  145  '  spcra- 
bimus,'  232  '  labet,'  237  '  mirer,'  495,  6 
'  denique  n.  v.  tot  de  s.  unum,  q.  s.  p. 
.Musa,  repertus  ego'  ('unus'=L  should 
not  be  surrendered  if  we  cannot  get  a 
better  distich  than  this),  521  'nostris' 
(' vestris'  =  rLto).  111.4,57  '  urbsque 
et '  (  =  Berolinensis) ;  12,  20  'volvitur' 
(=  AE).  IV.  2,  63  '  invenietque  ';  3,  12 
labat';  4,  4  'numeris';  6,  31  '  reno- 
vantis '  (=L-\,  cf.  V.  12.  23,  Fast.  I. 
159,  and  Am.  I.  3,  9);  10,  7  'si  quid 
id  est  usque  a  proavis.'  V.  6,  35 
'  laborum,'  36  '  reris'  (  =  A). 

In  the  text  of  the  Epp.  ex  Pouto  the 
editor  introduces  several  of  his  own 
conjectures.  In  I.  7,  66  he  reads 
'  officii  causae  pluribus  esse  datis ' 
(Cl.Q.  VIII.  260);  in  IV.  4  31  'cerno'; 
IV.  g,  79  and  16,  15  '  Troesmen ' 
('Troesmin'  Korn,  with  inscriptions); 
I\'.  16,  33  '  pastorem  exciret '  (see  Cl.Q. 
\'III.266,and  Professor  Housman  Cl.Q. 
X.  149).  He  suggests,  but  does  not  read 
in  the  text  '  frigentibus,'  III.  i,  69,  '  sic 
tua  sit  virtus,'  III.  i,  94.  In  II.  8,  53 
Mr.  Owen  reads  '  tnto.'  I  agree  with 
his  interpretation  {Cl.Q.  VIII.  263) — 
'  the  emperor  might  specially  intervene 
to  save  him'  (the  defeated  gladiator). 
Ovid  likes  to  compare  his  state  to  that 
of  a  defeated  gladiator  whose  life  was 
spared,  e.i^.  Tr.  II.  17  '  victus  repetit 
gladiator  arenam,'  cf.  IV.  6,  33,  34  ; 
Ex  P.  I.  5,  37.  Mr.  Owen  cites  the 
similar  passage,  '  sperat  et  in  saeva 
victus  gladiator  arena  sit  licet  infesto 
pollice  turba  minax  '  (P.L.M.  I\'.  25, 
27).  But  in  the  present  passage  what 
is  wanting  is  the  mention  of  defeat.  A 
reads  '  adventum  tola,'  and  the  in  of 
'  adventum  '  may  represent  the  vi-  of 
'  victus,'  the  line  being  originally 
'  Caesaris  adventu  victus  gladiator  arena 
I  exit.' 

From  E  the  editor  has  obtained  further 
support  for  II.  5,  52  '  decens,'  10,  18  'se- 


quamur,'  22  'visa';  IV.  16,  31  '\'arius.' 
As  in  the  Tristia,  the  text  exhibits 
a  conservative  tendency  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Corpus.  Thus  we  have 
I.  2,  21  '  velata'  =  AB-';  3,  66  'loco 
est'=BCE,  86  'quae'  =  codd.  (a  sub- 
ject to  '  facit '  is  supplied '  from  '  do- 
lenti ') ;  4,  46  '  opus'  ('  subiit '  seems  to 
require  'onus');  5,  21  'Lixus';  7,22 
'eras''  =  AB*9  (' eris'  =  BCEO?  is  due 
perhaps  to  Tr.  I.  3,  86)  ;  8,  20  lacuna 
as  in  A;  10,  37  '  haec'  II.  2,  32 
'  eventu,'  69  '  incolumi,'  73  '  nurum,' 
83  'adsimiles';  3,  44  'mors';  4,  7 
'  posita  est'  =  BC,  16  'regentis';  8,  55 
'iuvat';  9,  3j  '  prcsis  inira';  10,  45 
'quidem.'  III.  i,  49  '  memet,'  141 
'omnia,'  with  lacuna  =  A;  2,  4  '  atque 
sit,'  83  '  alter  ut  e'  =  codd.) ,  96  '  habent ' ; 
3,  71  '  possem  ';  4,  89  '  inrita  votorum  ' 
(see  Cl.Q.  VIII.  264);  5,  48  'gratia 
quod';  7,  35  'cessare';  8,  14  'suos'; 
9,  33  '  nil  tamen  e  '  =  &>.  IV.  i,  15  '  ad 
summam';  6,  12  'fuero'=BC;  8,  71 
'maius';  9,  23  '  aspicerem '=  BC,  64 
'  binus '  =  codd.,  115  'ara'  =  B;  10,  23 
'  Piacchen,'  83  'praestas';  12,  13 
'  dicatur '  =  BC  ;  14,  36  'docta'=B. 
In  a  few  cases  the  decision  is  apparently 
in  favour  of  the  weaker  authority:  I.  3, 
55  '  aspicias  ' ;  5,  80  '  tingit '  =  O  ;  8,  26 
'  accedunt."  II.  10,  22  'visa'  (' nota  ' 
AC).  III.  I,  14  'habet,'  63  '  paucis,' 
104  '  ministrat '  =  BC  ;  2,  60  '  aethera  ' ; 
3,  76'iudicis"  ('vindicis'  Ceo),  91  'tem- 
plum';  5,  49  '  nuUi '  (see  Cl.Q.  VIII. 
264) ;  7,  6  '  meis,'  15  '  detrectet,'  16 
'subtrahat';  g,  41  '  scripsimus'  =  BO. 
IV.  I,  9  '  ab  istis';  14,  21  '  devertar.' 
The  editor's  own  conjectures  on  II.  5, 
75  and  III.  9,  47  are  withdrawn.  In 
I.  I,  66  he  reads  '  ut  non  peccarim  ' 
with  C2  (see  Cl.Q.  VIII.  259).  A 
number  of  Ehwald's  conjectures  are 
adopted:  I.  6,  12  'attoniti  mens  mea.' 
23  'qualicumque  modo  mihi  sunt"; 
7,  58  '  sic  illic'  II.  8,  II  '  quantum  ad 
te,  redii.'  III.  i,  21  '  silvis  nisi  siqua 
remota';  4,  84  '  Aeneadum.'  IV.  4,  33 
'tunc  hos';  6,  34  '  tinctu.'  Some  of 
this  scholar's  suggestions  are  hardly 
satisfactorj'.  For  II.  7,  24  he  proposes 
'nee  planis  (  =  A)  nostris  casibr.s  esse 
puter,'  which  means  '  etsi  manifest!  sint 
casus  mei,  esse  veri  oris  non  puter'; 
the  dubious  'planus'  of  Ellis  and  Roth- 
maler  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of 
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lucidity.  Ehwald's  '  exactos '  is  ac- 
cepted in  II.  3,  33;  the  interpretation 
here  also  is  intricate,  viz.  '  te  qui 
fateris  nos  qui  nunc  exacti  sumus,  pec- 
casse  solum  non  scelus  commisisse.' 
A  simpler  change  would  be  '  te  nihil 
exactum  (sc.  esse),  nisi  nos  peccasse, 
fatentem  ' — '  You  acknowledging  that 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  (definite) 
except  that  I  have  sinned.'  Maximus  was 
not  solicitous  to  know  the  why  or  where- 
fore ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  Ovid 
was  in  trouble,  and  wanted  his  help. 
For  this  force  of  'exactum  '  c/.Ain.  III. 
7, 16  'et  non  exactum  corpus  an  umbra 
sumus';  Fast.  III.  637  'non  habet 
(tamen)  exactum  quid  agat.'  'Exactum' 
was  written  'ex  actum  '  and  tiien  cor- 
rected (!)  to  '  ex  acto'  of  codices.  In  II. 
5,  II  the  editor  adopts  Dr.  Postgate's 
'bre\i  solvi.'  In  spite  of  Professor 
Honsman's  ingenious  defence  of  '  bre- 
vem  salvi '  (Cl.Q.  X.  143),  I  think  'salvi' 
is  stopgap.  If  we  compare  I.  10,  43 
'  qui  meritam  7iol)is  luinuai,  uon  finiat, 
tram  \  suppliciter  vestrosquisqiie  rogate 
deos';  II.  i,  47  'cur  ego  pusse  negem 
iiiiiiui  inUii  nuuiinis  train?'  III.  9,  27 
'  atquc  ita  di  mites  ininicaitt  inilii  Cacsai'is 
tram';  it  seems  at  least  possible  that 
Ovid  wrote  here  '  optastique  brevi 
<^minui^inihi  Caesaris  iram.'  A  para- 
bleptic  copyist  dropped  '  minui '  and 
passed  on  to  the  similar  and  succeeding 
'  mihi.'  Then  the  grammar  had  to  be 
patched  up  wi«h  '  brevem  '  and  the 
metre  with  the  jejune  '  salvi,'  which 
was  suggested  b}'  some  such  line  as 
II.  3,  gS.  In  II.  7,  45  '  calcata  '  (=0 
Argentorat.)  is  read.  In  II.  8,  70  Mr. 
Owen  reads  Korn's  '  ut  mea  signa.' 
In  II.  S,  76  we  have  Hilberg's  '  quam 
visa  est'  (see  Professor  Housman's  de- 
fence of  the  traditional  text,  Cl.Q.  X. 
146).  III.  2,  23  '  iactentque  '  (Korn) ; 
Q,  23  '  corrigere  ut '  (Burmann);  10,6 
'atteritur'  (Heinsius).  In  IV.  13,  23 
the  editor  adopts  Gilbert's  punctua- 
tion— 'materiam  quaeris  ?  laudes  :  de 
Caesare  dixi.' 


In  the  preface  there  is  a  brief  review 
of  the  critical  material  for  the  Ibis.  F 
is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  V  also  belongs  to  the  same 
century.  Most  weight  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Galeanus  and  Turonensis,  '  sed  uter 
utri  praeponatur  difficile  arbitrium.'  The 
editor  reads  in  the  text  two  of  his  own 
conjectures  :  289  '  parum  immitis,'  and 
416  '  vae  tibi  talis.'  The  latter  is  per- 
haps too  violent  a  change  to  find  ready 
acceptance,  though  it  apparently  gives 
the  right  meaning.  Other  readings 
are:  138  '  saeva  sed  in  manis  manibus 
arma  dabit,'  143  '  nolim,'  157  '  nexae- 
que  colubrae,'  187  '  virorum,'  188  'om- 
nibus,' 2ig  '  inpura,'  325  '  Aphidantum 
PhylacGsia,'  '  363  '  fastigia,'  364  '  mem- 
braque,'  445  '  Pitthides  fraterque  Me- 
dusae,' 513  '  decisa  cadavere,'  538 
'  urbis,'  546  '  Mamerci,'  562  '  ab  arce,' 
605  '  Prataliden-L}castum.'  In  218 
Professor  Housman's  punctuation  is 
adopted.  P^or  Mr.  Owen's  views  on 
510,  sec  Cl.Q.  VIII.  237.  Of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Haliciciiia  the  editor 
is  convinced :  a  short  bibliography  of 
the  controversy  is  given  in  the  preface. 
The  editor  conjectures  17  '  ligati,'  18 
'tutor'  and  51  '  gentis.'  In  4G  he 
reads  '  anthias  his,'  105  '  et  alis,'  130 
'  ulli '  (Vollmer).  For  his  defence  of 
'capiunt'  (67)  and  'milvi'  (95)  see  Cl.Q. 
VIII.  271  and  268. 

Tlie  printing  and  finish  of  this  volume 
are  fully  worthy  of  the  Clarendon 
Press.  There  are  a  few  oversights : 
Tr.  I.  10,  7  'silientia';  II.  542  '  prae- 
teriif:  IN'.  5,  29  'de';  see  also  Ex  P. 
IV.  I,  15;  13,  41.  Commas  are  required 
instead  of  stops  in  Tr.  V.  10,  52  ;  7, 
54  ;  10,  23.  In  the  footnotes  there  are 
a  few  omissions,  e.g.  Tr.  IV.  4,  4 ;  V. 
6,  35.  The  reference  given  {Hal.  18) 
belongs  to  the  preceding  line.  Is  it 
due  to  oversight  that  the  Ibis  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  title  ? 


E.  H.  .Alton. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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SOME  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Professor  Sonnexschein  has  for 
many  years  been  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems which  pjrammar  and  the  teaching 
of  grammar  present,  and  we  may  be  sure 
if  we  take  np  one  of  his  books  that  we 
shall  find  in  it  the  results  of  careful 
observation  and  mature  thought.  He 
has  some  good  things  to  say  on  the 
treatme.it  of  the  subject  in  schools  in 
his  A'fZi'  EHif/('s/;  Groiimar  (1916). 
Anyone  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  teaching  of 
languages  will  do  well  to  study  this  book. 
'  The  reform  contemplated  in  these  two 
reports  [the  reports  of  the  English  and 
of  the  American  Committee  on  the 
terminologj'of  grammar]  brings  English 
into  touch  with  the  languages  to  which 
it  is  historically  akin,  and  should  thus 
ser\e  the  double  end  of  making  English 
Grammar  both  more  intelligible  in 
itself  and  more  useful  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  other  languages."  Manj* 
teachers  of  Latin  will  be  interested  to 
see  how  this  principle  is  worked  out  in 
the  English  Grammar.  Our  present 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  Ur. 
Sonnenschein's  First  Latin  Graiiimar 
(Clarendon  Press,  is.  6d.)  In  this  we 
have  a  separate  issue  of  the  First  Part 
of  the  Xew  Latin  Grammar,  which 
was  published  in  1912  and  reviewed  in 
C.R.  XXVIL,  p.  61  ff.  The  First  Latin 
Grammar  gives  in  121  pages  a  good 
clear  statement  of  '  Forms  and  their 
chief  meanings.'  The  author  has  done 
good  work  in  simplifying  the  subject, 
in  selecting  and  explaining  the  impor- 
tant facts  which  everyone  should  know 
well,  and  banishing  to  the  Appendix  or 
ignoring  entirely  facts  which  are  of  less 
importance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  we  shall  not  all  agree  in 
detail  with  Dr.  Sonnenschein  as  to  what 
is  important.  For  instance,  we  should 
like  the  interesting  and  not  uncommon 
form  deabiis  to  be  noticed — in  the 
Appendix,  of  course — and  compared 
with  duabii^.  We  should  like  to  move 
from  the  .Appendix  some  of  the  verv 
common  words  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  gender  rules,  e.g.  pes,  maris,  dens. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  suggest  to 
banish   to  the  Appendix   the  forms  of 


the  Passive  Imperative.  The  Augustan 
poets  are  fond  of  using  the  second 
person  singular  in  a  reflexive  sense  {e.g. 
cervici  imponere  nostrae,  A  en.  ii.  707), 
but  is  there  evidence  that  one  could 
say  in  ordinary  Latin,  Regere  a  me  (Be 
ruled  by  me)  ?  If  not,  it  is  better  to  put 
these  forms  in  the  Appendix  with  a  note 
as  to  their  use.  The  beginner  will,  of 
course,  learn  the  inflexions  in  the 
Deponent  \'erbs,  and  if  he  has  realised 
that '  some  Deponents  had  originallj'  a 
reflexive  meaning,  e.g.  vesci,  to  feed  one- 
self '  (§  165)  he  will  easily  see  how  such 
an  Imperative  as  pasccrc  came  to  be 
used  e.g.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  280,  pascere  cru- 
delis  nostra  Latona  dolore. 

But,  though  we  should  differ  from 
him  on  a  few  points,  we  think  that  the 
author  shows  verj-  sound  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  the  essential  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  unimportant. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sleemau's  edition  of  the 
Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  209  pp.,  3s. 
net)  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  His 
aim  is  '  to  put  together  in  a  convenient 
and  handy  form  what  is  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  these  famous 
monographs,  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible, 
long  discussions  of  doubtful  and  often 
indeterminable  questions  and  attending 
rather  to  the  practical  needs  of  student 
and  teacher.'  In  this  he  has  been 
quite  successful.  One  feels  that  he  has 
spared  no  pains  in  studj'ing  the  best 
recent  work,  both  English  and  foreign, 
on  the  various  branches  of  his  subject. 
The  Introduction  and  Notes  are  well 
written,  and  clear  up  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  all  find  in  these 
works.  Those  who  are  able  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  matter  will  learn  where  to 
look  for  further  information. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
Tacitus,  .Inttals,  Hook  IV.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  152  pp.,  3s.  net)  Mr. 
G.  M.  Edwards  says  'The  Fourth 
Book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Silver  Age  Latin  and  to  the  history  of 
the  early  Principate.'  The  work  in  itself 
is  easier  than  the  two  treatises  edited 
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by  Mr.  Sleeman,  and  the  notes  are  of 
a  rather  more  elementary  character. 
Now  and  then  Httle  difficulties  of 
language  are  explained  which  a  pupil 
who  is  capable  of  reading  Tacitus  might 
perhaps  be  expected  to  overcome  with- 
out help.  The  notes  on  subject-matter, 
which  often  contain  well-chosen  quota- 
tions from  G.  G.  Ramsay,  P.  Frost  and 
others,  will  help  to  arouse  and  keep 
alive  the  reader's  interest. 

Mr.  J.  D.  1  uff  has  added  a  vocabu- 
lary to  the  new  edition  of  his  Stlva 
Latina  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
232  pp.,  2s.  6d.  net).  This  is  an 
excellent  book  for  providing  some 
variety  in  the  reading  of  pupils  who 
have  not   gone  very  far  in  Latin,  but 


are  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  a 
piece  of  moderate  difficulty.  '  No  pass- 
age has  been  included  that  is  not,  of  its 
kind,  excellent ;  no  passage  has  been 
included  that  presents  any  serious 
difiicultj'  in  language  or  matter.  .  .  . 
Though  the  original  text  has  in  no  case 
been  re-written,  whole  sentences  or 
clauses  have  been  omitted  where  this 
seemed  desirable.'  The  pieces,  145  in 
number,  selected  mainly  from  Cicero, 
Livy,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  seem  to  us  re- 
markably well  chosen,  and  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  extract  gives  in  a  line  or  two 
just  the  sort  of  help  that  is  necessary 
to  make  it  intelligible.  There  are  a  few 
brief  notes. 


THE  ARGONAUTICA   OF  GAIUS  VALERIUS  FLACCUS  SETINUS 

BALBUS. 


The  ' Argonautica'  of  Gains  Valerius 
Flaccus  Setinus  Balbus.  Book  I. 
Translated  into  English  Prose,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  H.  G. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  I.C.S.,  late 
Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
I  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  148.  Oxford:  B.  H. 
Blackwell,  1916.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  brought  to  the 
work  of  translating  the  first  book  of  the 
Argonautica  a  manifest  enthusiasm  for 
his  author.  He  regrets  with  much  jus- 
tice the  absence  in  English  of  any  fully 
annotated  edition  of  Valerius  Flaccus  or 
of  any  translation  except  that  of  the  first 
book  turned  into  heroic  verse  by  Noble 
in  1808,  from  which,  by  the  way,  exten- 
sive citations  are  made  in  this  volume. 
But,  as  to  translations,  Mr.  Blomfield  in 
his  preface  overstates  the  neglect  of 
Valerius  abroad  and  the  neglect,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  Statius,  with  whom 
he  compares  him ;  for  he  says  '  The 
Thebais — except  for  a  verse  translation 
of  the  first  book  by  Pope — and  the 
Achillcis  have  never  been  done  into 
English — or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
other  language — up  to  the  present  day.' 
It  is,  however,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  since  Lewis  translated  into  heroic 
couplets  the  whole  of  the  Tkcbaid,  and 


in  his  preface  recorded  that  '  five  books 
have  indeed  been  rendered  into  English 
verse,'  and  that  '  Mr,  Pope  made  the 
first  speak  English  and  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Walter  Harte  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxon,  the  sixth.'  The  Achilleid 
was  expanded  in  English  into  five  books 
and  annotated  by  Howard  in  1660;  and 
as  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  '  any  other  lan- 
guage,' there  have  certainly  been  several 
versions  of  both  Thebaid  and  Achilleid 
into  French;  Imhofs  Lied  von  Theben 
in  hexameters  is  not  the  solitary  German 
rendering ;  while  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth., and  eighteenth  centuries  pro- 
duced each  at  least  one  notable  transla- 
tion of  the  Thebaid  into  Italian  verse. 
And  then  of  Valerius  he  says  :  '  no  por- 
tion of  the  latter  has  ever  been  turned 
into  prose  in  any  language.'  To  contra- 
dict this  a  glance  at  the  French  Didot 
edition  is  sufficient ;  but  as  far  as  English 
prose  is  concerned,  Mr.  Blomfield  has 
undoubtedly  a  fair  opening. 

His  object  is  thus  stated  :  '  my  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  render  faithfully 
the  sense  of  the  original,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  what  I  thought  was  a 
fairly  readable  version  of  my  author.'  In 
the  main,  the  result  attained  has  been 
readable  and  forcible,  though  it  seems, 
if  one  may  borrow  from  the  author's  ex- 
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pressed  apprehension  in  the  preface, 
■  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of  diffuseness 
and  prohxity.'  The  desire  to  give  the 
full  meaning  has  proved  a  temptation 
again  and  again  to  give  more  than  the 
full.  The  English,  while  containing 
many  good  turns,  falls  short  in  respect 
of  dignity  and  finish  and  homogeneity 
of  style ;  so  that  one  must  hope  that,  if 
the  translator  proceeds  with  his  plan 
of  translating  the  whole  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  he  will  adopt  a  more  succinct 
and  more  consistent  literary  manner 
both  in  translation  and  in  comment. 

Some  of  these  points  ought  to  be 
made  good  by  instances.  A  favourable 
example  of  ilr.  Blomfield  at  his  best  is 
the  description  of  the  Underworld, 
11.  831-840,  which  runs: 

'  So  vast  are  the  limits  of  this  grim 
Underworld  that  if  the  Earth,  top- 
heavy  with  its  gross  burden,  were  sud- 
denly to  collapse,  its  cavernous  jaws 
would  engulf  and  sw-allow  her  up.  Here 
stand  eternally  the  twin  gates  of  Hell : 
the  one  by  an  immutable  law  is  ever 
open,  and  takes  in  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  the  nations  thereof;  but  the  other 
stands  barred,  and  foul  sin  it  were  to 
strive  against  it,  or  try  by  force  to  enter 
in  thereat :  seldom  it  opens,  and  then 
only  of  its  own  accord,  whensoever  there 
Cometh  a  warrior  chief,  bearing  his 
glorious  scars  upon  his  breast,  whose 
door-post  is  hung  with  plumed  helms 
and  chariot-wheels,  the  spoils  of  war ;  or 
one  whose  aim  in  life  was  to  lighten  the 
lot  of  mortal  men,  who  worshipped 
Truth,  and  knew  no  fear,  and  kept  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world  ;  or  if  per- 
adventure  there  cometh  a  holy  priest, 
wearing  a  sacred  wreath  and  robe  of 
spotless  white.' 

There  is  here  a  tendency  to  expand 
the  original  in  phrases  like  'engulf  and 
swallow '  for  consumere;  '  top-heavy ' 
strikes  a  wrong  note  for  fessaw;  and 
'here  stand  eternally  the  twin  gates  of 
Hell '  seizes  the  chance  of  making  the 
most  of  both  the  variants  aetermtm  and 
infcrtiunt.  But  on  the  whole  the  piece  is 
a  fair  rendering. 

Other  passages  are  less  successful, 
where  the  English  is  exposed  to  two 
cardinal  objections — its  diffuseness  and 
its  w^elter  of  conflicting  literary  associa- 
tions.    In  many  cases,  much  more  is  im- 


ported into  the  English  than  the  Latin 
can  bear,  so  that  the  result  amounts  to 
an  exegesis  rather  than  a  translation : 
e.g.  iuvenesque  vocantcm,  \.  78,  is 
'  beckoning  a  young  man  on  to  deeds  of 
derring-do ' ;  eripc  tne,  1.  88,  '  save  and 
deliver  me  from  all  perils';  nee  qua  se 
ardens  cff  unci  ere  possit,  1.  701, '  can  find 
no  vent  or  outlet  for  his  wrath ' ; 
hiemeinque  inereri,  1.  197,  '  and  that 
storm  and  tempest  should  be  my  por- 
tion to  drink  (a  grotesque  amplifica- 
tion); jlava  qticrcum  damnavit  arista, 
1.  70,  'gave  to  men  the  golden  ears 
of  corn  in  exchange  for  the  acorn 
whose  death-sentence  he  pronounced ' 
(17  words  for  4);  magnis  Nereus 
socer  erigit  ulnis,  1.  658,  'father  Nereus 
for  his  son-in-law's  sake  had  de- 
livered from  the  great  waters  by  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm '  (22  words  for  5) ;  tantus  nostras 
condere  per  urbes,  1.  680,  '  so  often  and 
in  such  mighty  shape  will  I  also  set  up 
thy  graven  image  throughout  the  cities 
of  our  land  for  all  men  to  worship'  (26 
for  5).     The  6  words  of  1.  252, 

paretur :  molli  iuvenes  funduntur  in  alga, 

are  paraphrased  in  19  words :  '  The 
young  men  hearkened  unto  his  word  and 
stretched  themselves  upon  the  sand,  pil- 
lowing their  heads  upon  the  seaweed.* 
Similarly  at  1.  311  the  four  neat  words 
novo  cr  is  pans  pelagus  . . .  Phoebo  arecum- 
brously  quadrupled  into  '  softly  tinging 
the  rippling  waves  so  that  they  shim- 
mered with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.' 
On  pp.  78-79  there  are  22  words  of  an 
interpolation  which  cannot  be  justified 
even  though  portions  of  it  come  direct 
from  the  Scriptures.  In  such  cases  all 
sense  of  the  original  proportions  is  lost. 
Nor  is  the  style  self-consistent.  The 
importation  of  biblical  phrases,  though 
sometimes  effective,  tends  as  a  rule  to 
raise  an  inappropriate  association  of 
ideas  in  the  reader's  mind  and  to  seduce 
the  translator  from  the  paths  of  fidehty 
to  his  text.  But  the  incongruity  be- 
comes marked  when  scriptural  English 
is  sandwiched  between  reminiscences  of 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends  and  modem 
colloquialisms.  Thus,  when  the  words 
with  which  Pcleus  entrusts  the  young 
Achilles  to  Chiron's  care,  11.  26S-269, 
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te  parvus  lituos  ct  bella  loquciitcm 
mirctiir, 

are  rendered  '  while  still  a  lad  let  him 
lithe  and  listen  with  wonder  to  thy  tales 
of  wars  and  the  blare  of  bugles,'  the  in- 
evitable suggestion  is 

One  tale  I  remember  of  mickle  dread  ; 
Lithe  and  listen,  my  little  boy  Ned. 

After  this  the  surprise  is  less  to  find  in 
1.  688  saltan  rendered  'the  briny,'  which 
would  be  acceptable  in  The  Sporting 
Tillies.  I  do  not  know  what  a  '  caulky ' 
craft  may  be,  exxept  that  it  is  the  ren- 
dering for  cava  piniis  on  p.  123;  nor  is 
there  justification  for  the  revival  of  the 
obsolete  '  emergement '  on  p.  5 1  any 
more  than  for  the  invention  of  'subsidal' 
of  a  storm  in  a  note  on  p.  107.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  prosaic  turns:  'and  hence 
I  had  no  opportunity  for  favouritism' 
remarks  Jupiter  for  iitstiqiie  jacidtas 
hinc  7)iihi,  1.  534,  and  in  one  of  Jason's 
prayers  '  no  whit  less  vast '  rings  untrue 
to  pcnitus  par,  and  is  followed,  still  in 
the  prayer,  by  the  matter-of-fact  clause 
'  whether  that  storm  was  merely  our  mis- 
fortune '  and  '  that  it  may  have  pleased 
thee  by  this  time  to  have  become  more 
gracious  and  favourable  unto  thy  ser- 
vants (plural  for  mihi,  1.  675).  The  cor- 
rect sense  is  not  always  conveyed  :  e.g. 
adclinisgue  tapeiis,  1.  147,  is  not  '  prone 
upon  the  table';  salienlia,  1.  206,  is 
'  palpitating '  rather  than  '  crackling  ' ; 
haesura,  1.  333,  is  not '  that  will  ever  ring,' 
nor  is  uncUsonojn,  1,  364,  '  wave-washed.' 
In  lines  265-266 

'  placido  si  currere  flurlii. 
Pelea  vultis  '  ait  '  ventosquc  optare  ferentes,' 

the  translation  takes  optare  with  placid 0 
currere  fliictti,  which  is  rather  dependent 
on  vuliis. 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  incorporated  in  the 
notes  a  number  of  aUernati\'e  transla- 
tions of  his  own  in  rhymed  couplets.  On 
p.  73,  in  order  to  make  '  true-born '  rhyme 
with  '  lawn,'  he  naively  accepts  an  inter- 
pretation with  which  on  another  part  of 
the  page  he  says  he  '  cannot  agree.' 
How  far  the  verse  renderings  suggest  a 
dignified  original  may  be  judged  by 
these  lines  on  p.  81  : 

Who  for  the  Quest  gave   up   the    steeds   of 

Thessaly 
To  seek  the  timid  Helle's,  and  especially 


Left  his  own  Cyllarus  to  grow  fat  and  sickly, 
LIpon  the  luscious  pastures  of  Amyclae. 

The  effect  is  like  that  of  the  mock-heroic 
verse  of  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore 
either  in  the  Italian  or  in  Byron's 
translation.  The  Eve  lines  774-778  are 
rendered  into  nine,  containing  these  : 

Slill  stood  the  stallion  steer  whose  shanks 

subfusc 
And  sickening  sides  shewed  sallow  thro'  the 

dusk, 

which  is  annotated  '  I  have  endeavoured 
here  to  reproduce  in  some  measure  the 
alliteration  which  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  poetry  of  Valerius  Flaccus.' 
If  this  sibilant  couplet  is  only  'some 
measure,'  what  would  generous  measure 
be  ?  The  really  significant  alliteration 
in  the  passage  cui  caeruleae  per  cornjia, 
is  ignored  when  its  turn  comes  for  trans- 
lation ;  and  of  '  subfusc '  one  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  an  echo  from  the  eighteenth 
century  or  from  Verdant  Green. 

The  notes  are  mainly  mythological, 
and  they  usefully  elucidate  the  individu- 
ality and  affinities  of  the  personages  in- 
volved, while  genealogical  tables  clear 
up  troublesome  relationships.  It  is  not 
without  a  sense  of  the  pains  taken  that 
one  expresses  a  preference  for  more  con- 
cise annotation.  Sometimes  the  transla- 
tion is  a  mere  rivulet  of  two  or  three 
lines,  or  actually  a  single  line,  in  the 
midst  of  a  flood  of  comment.  The  trans- 
lation has  notes  to  it,  and  these  notes 
ha\c  sub-notes,  and  even  the  sub-notes 
on  several  pages  have  footnotes  in  turn ; 
yet  notwithstanding  such  elaborate  de- 
tail, their  author  apologises  in  the  pre- 
face 'for  their  scantiness  and  brevity.' 
One  is  tempted  to  think  this  must  be  a 
jest  in  keeping  with  the  jocular  garruli- 
ties of  the  notes;  for  while  they  do  not 
leave  much  unexplained  as  far  as 
matter  and  mythology  go,  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily rambling  in  their  illustra- 
tions and  extraordinarily  undignified  in 
their  colloquialisms.  An  example  may 
be  seen  on  p.  21  in  the  note  on  the  Clash- 
ing Rocks  {iuga  concita)  through  which, 
it  is  fully  explained,  the  Argo  passed  not 
without  damage,  and  then  we  have  half- 
a-dozen  lines  to  the  effect  that  '  one  is 
rather  reminded  of  the  passage  in  the 
Leech  of  Folkestone  ...  or  of  the 
young  fellow  who  went  Nap  on  a  hand 
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of  five  aces  and  only  got  shot  in  the  leg.' 
The  indination  to  jest  at  the  expense  of 
Zeus  has  run  away  witli  the  annotalor  on 
p.  81.  There,  after  assuring  us  whose 
sons  Castor  and  Pollux  wore  '  officially 
and  ostensibly,'  he  reminds  us  that 
'actuall\-  they  were  the  offspring  of  tlic 
iraTTjp  avBpo)!'  Te  6ewv  re,  who,  like 
Cicero  and  Charles  11.,  was  in  very  truth 
the  father  of  his  country.'  An  entertain- 
ing trio,  no  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Blomfield 
does  not  expand  his  wit  to  tell  us  to  what 
country  he  intended  Zeus  to  belong  ! 

The  riotous  profusion  of  notes  and 
illustrative  allusions  might  at  first 
glance  suggest  that  the  commentator 
took  his  material  seriously  and  expected 
his  readers  to  do  likewise ;  but  one's  atti- 
tude changes  as  one  reads  that  'even 
Augustus,  Nero,  and  others  of  that  ilk 
would  now  take  a  back  seat,'  p.  25  ;  that 
the  Hydra  was  'polished  off  by  Her- 
cules,' p.  28  ;  that  the  river-God  Achelous 
was  '  that  worthy,'  p.  29,  as  Hercules  was 
'  the  broth  of  a  boy'  p.  52,  and  tiie  Cen- 
taurs  '  rough    diamonds,'   p.    43 ;    that 


Juno  '  had  a  down  on  poor  Hercules,' 
p.  39 ;  that  HcUe  '  slipped  off  the  ram's 
back  and  perished  in  the  locker  of  Mr. 
David  Jones,  Esq.,'  p.  33 ;  that  Medea, 
when  banished,  was  '  given  the  rojal  and 
ancient  order  of  the  boot,'  p.  49 ;  or  that 
the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  was  no  smoky 
pine-torch  '  but  the  genuine  article,' 
p.  120. 

Can  it  be  supposed  necessary  to  anno- 
tate a  quoted  translation  with  such  com- 
ments on  '  exprest '  as  '  sic  for  expressed,' 
p.  132,  or  to  quote  '  Virgilian  {sic'^,'  as  if 
the  use  of  the  traditional  English  form 
of  the  poet's  name  implied  inability  to 
spell  it  correctly  in  Latin  ?  The  proof- 
reading has  been  well  done;  but 
Athamus  is  a  slip  for  Athauias,  p.  30; 
and  Burmann  should  not  have  insignum 
put  to  his  account  for  insignem,  p.  jj. 
On  p.  27  the  title  of  Schiller's  play  is 
given  wrongly,  as  Todt  is  not  the  Ger- 
man for  'Death.' 

J.  Wight  Duff. 

\rmsirong  College, 

University  of  Durham. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Ovid:  Metamorphose.s.  With  an  Enj^lish 
Translation  by  Fr.\nk  Justl's  Mil- 
ler, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Two  vols. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916 
(Loeb  Classical  Library). 

I  FEAR  that  these  two  volumes  will  not 
win  much  commendation.  The  trans- 
lation is  at  times  creditable,  even  ex- 
cellent, but  readers  will  be  annoyed 
continually  by  blunders  and  slipshod 
paraphrase.  To  give  an  exhaustive  list 
of  these  blemishes  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose.  As  samples  the  following 
may  be  quoted : 

I.  62  '  Eurus  ad  Auroram  Naba- 
taeaque  regna  recessit  Persidaque  et 
radiis  iuga  subdita  matutinis  ' — '  where 
the  Persian  hills  flush  beneath  the 
morning  light.'  1S9  '  flumina  infera 
sub  terras  Stygio  labentia  luco' — 'in- 
fernal streams  that  glide   beneath  the 


earth  through  Stygian  pools.'  257  'regia 
coeli ' — '  regions  of  the  .sky.'  299  'gra- 
ciles  capellae  ' — '  pretty  sheep.'  II.  151 
'statque  super' — 'standing  proudly.'  554 
'  nam  tempore  quodam  Pallas  Erich- 
thonium,  prolem  sine  matre  creatam 
clauserat  Actaeo  texta  de  vimine  cista ' 
— '  once  upon  a  time  a  child  was  born 
to  Actaeus,  named  Erichthonius,  a  child 
without  a  mother.  Him  Pallas  hid  in 
an  osier  box.'  HI.  73  '  plenis  tumue- 
runt  guttura  venis' — 'his  gorge  swells 
full  of  poison.'  537  '  inania  tympana  ' 
— '  empty  mummeries.'  564  '  hunc 
avus  .  ■  .  corripiunt  dictis' — 'these 
words  his  grandsire  urges  him  to  recall.' 
V.  487  '  Alpheias' — '  Arethusa,  Alpheus' 
daughter.'  \T.  392  'ilium  ruricolae, 
silvarum  numina,  fauni  et  satyri  fratres' 
— '  the  country  people,  the  sylvan 
deities,  fauns  and  his  brother  satyrs.' 
VII.  435  'quodque  suis  securus  arat 
Cromyona  colonus ' — 'and  that  the 
farmer  of  Cromyon  may  till  his  fields  in 
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peace.'  IX.  2S4  '  lunonis  gratia' — 
'Juno's  hatred.'  677  '  et  vires  fortuna 
nej^at' — 'and  fortune  has  denied  them 
(girls)  strength.'  X.  191  '  hha  .  .  . 
fulvis  horrentia  linguis  ' — 'lilies  still 
hanging  from  the  yellow  stems.'  XI.  258 
'  pulchra  relecto  Nereis  ingreditur  con- 
sueta  cubilia  saxo  ' — '  the  fair  Nereid, 
seeking  again  the  grot,  lay  down  upon 
her  accustomed  couch.'  XII.  372  'id 
quoque  vix  sequitur ' — 'this  also  he, 
with  much  trouble,  sought  to  reach.' 
XIII.  709  '  ferre  diu  nequiere  lovem  ' — 
'  unable  to  endure  for  long  the  ills  that 
Jove  inllicted.'  799  '  fallacior  undis  ' — 
'  falser  than  water.'  XIV.  237  '  tertius 
e  nobis  Laestrygonis  inpia  tinxit  ora 
cruore  suo ' — '  the  third  of  us  stained 
with  his  blood  the  Laestrygonians'  im- 
pious mouths.'  496  '  numcri  maioris 
amici ' — '  we,  the  greater  number  of  his 
friends.'  XV.  330  '  parum  moderate 
gutture ' — '  e'en  moderately.'  652  '  um- 
braque  telluris  tenebras  induxerat  orbi  ' 
— '  the  darkness  spread  its  shadows  over 
the  world.' 

The  text  is  adopted  from  Ehwald, 
but  in  not  a  few  cases  the  translation 
implies  a  different  reading — c.^;.  I.  70, 
199,  258;  II.  62,  823;  V.  81  ;  XIII. 
464,  619,  748 ;  XIV.  739.  I  have 
noticed  more  than    fifty  typographical 


errors.  There  is  a  useful  index  appended 
to  the  second  volume,  but  this  also  calls 
for  some  revision  ;  for  example,  '  Hora 
(Hersilia)'  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  '  Horae.' 

E.  H.  Alton. 


Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  J.  H.  Hallard, 
M.A.,  Oxon.  Third  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons,  1913.     5s. 

Not  many  months  ago  Dr.  Way's 
verse  translations  of  Theocritus  ap- 
peared, and  now  we  have  a  third  edition 
of  Mr.  Hallard's  versions,  which  first 
appeared  in  1894.  Dr.  Way's  were 
nearly  all  in  catalectic  hexameters  :  Mr. 
Hallard  has  adopted  a  great  variety  of 
metre ;  the  more  conversational  idylls 
are  in  blank  verse,  which  runs  smoothly 
and  keeps  close  to  the  Greek ;  the 
amoebean  contests,  and  those  idylls 
which  are  mostly  lyrical  in  sentiment 
adopt  other  metres.  The  verse,  where 
it  can  be  compared  with  Dr.  Way's, 
runs  more  smoothly  and  is  less  artificial. 
The  translator  has  succeeded  in  being 
literal  without  being  strained,  and 
simple  without  being  prosaic. 

A.  S.  Owen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  REPLY  TO   PROFESSOR   DUFF. 

To  the  Edtlors  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sirs,— In  the  C.R.  XXX.  (.August,  Septem- 
ber, 1916),  pp.  166  ff.,  Professor  Duff  pub- 
lishes a  remarkably  painstaking  review  of  my 
translation  of  Suetonius.  For  such  a  review 
one  cannot  but  feel  grateful,  however  much 
one  might  wish  that  the  reviewer  had  busied 
himself  with  larger  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  with  mere  typographical 
errors  ;  for  nearly  all  of  the  actual  mistakes 
in  Professor  Duff's  formidable  list  belong 
under  the  latter  head.  I  must  perforce  plead 
guilty  to  defective  proof-reading,  and  I  shall 
not  aslv  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  blame 
either  with  the  general  editor  or  with  the 
office  proof-reader.  Present-day  methods  of 
composition  and  printing  have  put  such  errors 
into  a  somewhat  different  class  from  that 
which  they  once  occupied ;  so  that  reviewers 
often  leave  them  out  of  consideration,  and  in 


some  ia>es  are  kind  enough  to  send  a  list  of 
them  privately  to  the  author  of  the  book. 

This  reply  is  forced  upon  me  by  these 
words  :  '  but  it  is  disappointing  that  the  editor 
of  a  classic  should  suffer  from  defective  proof- 
reading, inaccuracies  of  translation,  and 
neglect  of  sound  English.'  This  very  sen- 
tence shows  on  what  thin  ice  critics  of  English 
walk;  for  it  either  displays  a  charity  which 
the  reviewer  does  not  seem  to  feel,  or  it  is 
itself  unclear,  if  not  inaccurate.  Defective 
proof-reading  and  the  rest  are  surely  not 
diseases  from  which  an  editor  suffers,  but 
crimes  which  he  commits. 

To  the  first  charge  I  have  already  pleaded 
guilty ;  yet  some  of  the  instances  which  Pro- 
fessor Duff  lists  as  typographical  errors  must 
be  stricken  from  his  list.  If  he  had  con- 
sulted Ihm's  text,  which  might  have  been 
expected  of  so  careful  a  reviewer,  he  would 
have  found  that  Ihm  reads  oportimitate 
(I.   28.    iq"l,   and  that   fhi--  i^  obviously  not  a 
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misprint  of  the  German  editor's.     The  same 
thing  is  true  of  iantactila  (II.  226.  6),  but  in 
the  explanatorj'  footnote  I  naturally  used  the 
familiar    form     iciitaculum.     The    other    so- 
called  '  inconsistencies  in  spelling  '  are  for  the 
most  part  intentional.     .As  a  rule  I   followed 
the  orthography  of  the  various  texts  included 
in    the    volumes,    although    I    made    a    few 
changes  at  the  request  of  the  general  editor. 
The  second  charge  is   not  justified  by  the 
hibit.     To  translate  dexter  '  left  '  or  voiclus 
;ien  '  is  lamentable  and  to  my  mind  unpar- 
nablc,   but   to  call   it  a   'slip   in   Latin'  is 
either    downright    insulting    or    to    lack    the 
'  keen  sense  of  words  '  (questionable  English, 
to  my   mind)   which   the  reviewer   misses   in 
his  victim. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  nowadays  to  ask  a 
Latinist  to  read  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to 
his  subject,  or  even  to  glance  at  their  tables 
of  contents ;  but  if  Professor  Duff  will  consult 
Class.  PhU.  X.,  pp.  S2  ff.,  he  will  find  some 
fairly  good  arguments  for  translating  biduo 
post  '  on  the  following  day  '  in  the  verj'  pas- 
sage of  Caesar  which  he  cites  against  that 
rendering.  He  will  also  learn  that  Dr.  Rice 
Holmes  accepted  the  translation  in  his  recent 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  When  I  say  '  he 
also  wrote  the  .Aetna,  though  its  authorship  is 
disputed'  (II.  471,  7),  I  use  'though'  with 
an  ellipsis,  as  tatnen  is  often  used  in  Latin. 
I  mean  to  say,  '  Vergil  did  write  the  Aetna 
(in  my  opinion,  and  I  make  this  assertion), 
though  its  authorship  is  disputed  (by  some).' 
This  I  take  to  be  exactly  what  Suetonius  had 
in  mind ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  his  words.  Not  to  discuss  all  the  pas- 
sages in  detail,  I  can  confess  to  but  one  '  slip 
in  Latin  '  in  the  entire  list,  and  I  fear  that 
even  that  is  really  a  slip  in  English. 

It  is  the  third  charge  which  I  most  resent; 
in  particular  the  inappropriateness  and  un- 
fairness of  the  word  '  neglect.'  To  charge 
neglect  is  outside  of  a  reviewer's  province. 
He  may  charge  ignorance  and  various  other 
things,  but  he  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  a  writer  has  been  neglectful  or  not. 
Everyone  knows  how  difficult  it  is  in  writing 
English  to  avoid  repetition,  cacophany,  and 
unclear  arrangement.  So  far  from  '  suffer- 
ing from  neglect  of  sound  English  '  (if  that 
be  sound  English,  dispeream!),  I  recast  a 
hundred  sentences  at  least  for  every  one  in 
the  reviewer's  list.  But  waiving  the  use  of 
the  term  '  neglect,'  the  rases  of  bad  English 
are  no  more  numerous  than  the  slips  in  Latin  ; 
for  again  I  consider  it  positively  insulting  to 
regard  '  propitiary  '  as  anything  but  a  mis- 
print or  to  charge  me  with  deliberately  com- 
posing the  sentence  quoted  from  II.,  p.  283. 
It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  a  wayfaring  man 
that  the  latter  arose  from  a  correction  in 
which  '  that '  should  have  been  stricken  out ; 
just  as  '  in  particularly  '  was  caused  by  chang- 
ing 'in  particular'  to  'particularly.'  If,  as 
is  my  recollection,  I  did  not  see  a  revise  of 
that  particular  correction,  I  may  fairly  ask  to 
share  the  blame  in  this  case  with  the  ofTicc 
reader. 


I  question  the  archaism  of  '  stricken  out  ' 
and  the  commercialism  of  '  listed.'  At  any 
rate,  since  Mr.  Loeb  saw  fit  to  select  English 
editors  and  an  English  publisher,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  be  docile  in  the  matter  of  '  Ameri- 
canisms '  and  the  like.  I  cannot  recall  reject- 
ing a  single  one  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  general  editor  under  that  head.  '  Dif- 
ferent than  '  is  supported  in  the  Oxford  Diet. 
by  so  impressive  a  list  of  great  names  that  I 
am  minded  to  let  it  stand,  although  '  different 
from  '  is  my  normal  usage,  and  only  the 
(printer's)  devil  knows  how  I  came  to  write 
anything  else.  If  Professor  Duff,  as  do  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  prefers  '  different 
to,'  I  would  refer  him  to  the  Oxford  Diet, 
s.v.  I  only  wish  I  could  lay  claim  to  the 
rendering  of  Gracculis  (I.  308,  10)  which  the 
reviewer  criticises.  Honesty  compels  me  to 
confess  that  I  filched  it  from  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar of  my  old  master.  Professor  Lane  (quot- 
ing from  memory ;  he  has  '  the  good  people 
in  Greece ').  I  consider  it  an  ideal  transla- 
tion :  it  certainly  conveys  no  idea  of  '  kind- 
liness.' 

In  connection  with  the  '  several  sentences  ' 
which  '  lack  clearness,'  Professor  Duff  does 
not  invariably  show  a  '  keen  sense  of  words,' 
nor  is  he  strictly  accurate.  It  is  a  small 
matter  that  he  puts  '  and  at  once  recalled  ' 
(II.  269.  18)  in  italics  without  acknowledging 
them  as  his  own,  but  it  surely  is  not  fair  to 
insert  a  comma  before  the  phrase.  Without 
this  the  sentence  is  cacophonous,  but  it  is 
clear  enough,  if  I  know  what  '  recalled ' 
means.  What  would  the  reviewer  suggest  in 
place  of  '  took  him  one  side  '  (II.  225.  27)? 
If  I  had  said  '  took  him  apart,'  he  would 
gleefully  have  added  the  passage  to  his  list 
of  facetiae  and  accused  me  of  dismembering 
the  wretched  man. 

Since  I  myself  am  sometimes  rash  enough 
to  try  to  lighten  up  an  article  with  alleged 
humor  (I  wrote  '  humour  '  in  the  Loeb 
Library),  I  am  truly  sorry  to  spoil  the  best 
of  what  Suetonius  would  call  frigida  et  arces- 
sita  ioca.  But  regard  for  accuracy  compels 
me  to  state  that  the  reviewer  misquotes  the 
sentence  at  II.,  p.  103,  and  that  the  presence 
of  the  words  '  tickets  for  '  before  the  bulkier 
articles  makes  the  passage  decidedly  less 
'comically  alarming.'  To  reject  everj'  word 
that  to  a  lively  imagination  can  possibly  sug- 
gest a  double  meaning  or  a  comical  reminis- 
cence is  too  much  to  demand  of  any  man,  and 
'  he  had  a  bad  fall  '  (II.  239.  2)  shall  stand, 
spite  of  Humpty  Dumpty.  I  leave  Professor 
Duff  'hens'  (quicquid' ibi  fiallinarum  erat 
iuteriit),  merely  protesting  that  he  did  not 
quote  me  correctly ;  '  all  '  is  a  small  word, 
but  its  omission  is  quite  as  criminal  as  to 
write  '  poety '  for  poetry,  and  it  spoils  the 
rhvthm  of  mv  sentence. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  light  of  a  serious 
subject.  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  so  many 
errata,  even  in  1,088  pages ;  but,  .as  Professor 
Duff  has  shown  within  somewhat  smaller 
compass,  /iiimntiiim  est   crrare. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 
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Historia  Augusta,  the.  1246 
Homeric  Hy-mns,  the,  4  ff.,  37  ff.,  107  ff.,  133  ff., 

177  ff. 
Horace,  Epode  IX.;  Carm.  I.  37,  notes  on,  223  f. 
Od.  I.  (xxiv.-xxxv.),  192  f. 
Sat.  I.  3  (9  sq.).  19  f. 
Horace's  belief  in  Fortune,  192  f. 
horse,  the  October,  70 
Iiorses  '  consecrated  '  by  Caesar,  71 
Hunter  (L.  W.),  Greek  version  of   A.  E.  Hous- 
man's  '  With  rue  my  heart  is  laden,'  63 
Latin  Alcaic  version  of  '  There  be  none  of 
Beauty's  daughters,'  124 
hyperbaton  in  the  Latin  poets,  142  ff. 
Hyperborean,  etymology  of  the  word,  180  ff. 
Hyperboreans,  the,  180  ff. 
'  hystera  protera.'  so-called,  in  Latin,  189  f. 

I. 

Igel  monument,  the,  1 18 

inscriptions,  Antiochian  and  Cilician,  7  f . 

Insular  script,  influence  of,  91 

lolcus  and  Phthia,  185 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  opening  scene  of  the,  8  f. 

See  Vol. XXVIII.,  p.  6 
Iron  Age  in  Hesiod,  the,  72 
Ixion's  wheel,  152 

J- 

J.  (H.  S.),  notice  of  Jaffa's  Tombe  canosine  del 

museo  provinciate  di  Bari,  31 
Jaffa's  Tombe  canosine  del  museo  provinciate  di 

Bari,  noticed,  31 
Jequier's  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  igyptienne  des 

Origines  i  la  Conqufte  d'.ilexandre,  noticed,  2S 
John  "Baptist,  the  head  of.  216  ff. 
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Jobiu  (C.  H.  VI.),  notice  of  Kohlcr  and  WenRf  1  's 

Orienlaliiche  liuht  tind  liecht  dtr  Griechen 

und  RSmer,  86  g. 

notice  of   Bedale's   Sumerian    TaUets  from 

i'mma,  122  f. 

Jones  and  Appleton's  Perse  Latin  Phiys,  noticed , 

6i 
JuliiLi  Caesar,  an  unnoticed  trait  in  the  character 

of.  68  ff. 
Jupiter  and  the  triumphator.  153  If. 


Kassites,  the,  876,  f. 

Kochalsk^''s  Das  Ldieit  und  die  Leine  Epihurs, 

noticed.  62 
Kohler   and   Wenger's  Oricntalische   liecht   ur.d 

lieiht  dcr  Griechen  und  liCmer,  notice<l,  86  ff. 

L. 
Lacratides,  183 
Landgraf 's  Kommentar  zu  Cicero's  Rede  pro  Sex. 

Rosiio  Amerino,  noticed,  120  ff. 
Landor's  criticism  of  Caesar's  verse  on  Teren-.c, 

1 89 
Latin  minuscule  MSS..  abbreviation  in,  90  tl. 
Laura's     Sti/tungen     in     dcr    gricchischen     und 

rdmischcn  Antiftc.  noticed,  30 
Leaf's  Homer  and  History,  noticed,  80  ff. 
Leucippus  as  '  independent  Pythagorean,"  i  fl.. 

origin  of  his  atomistic  theory,  3  f . 
Leukas-Ithaka,  82a 
Lindsay's  Xotae  Lalinae,  noticed,  90  tf. 
Lobon  of  .\rgos,  141 
Lowe's  Fall  of  Troy,  noticed,  iig  f. 
Low  (D.  M.),  the  eighteenth  century  in  Latin 

verse,  10  H. 
Lowther-Clarke  (W.  R.),  notice  of  Boll's  Aus  dcr 

Offenbarung  Johannis.  2f> 
L)Tic  Fragments,  the  new,  97  If. 

M. 
Mackail's  Zr(7oi,'!(c-S(J)i.'iGfOrgifs  0/  Virgil,  noticed, 

202  f. 
MMardy  (Grace  Harriet) ,  the H>'perboreans, :So  ff . 
Magi.  the.  164 

maladies  of  children  due  to  '  witchcraft,'  177  f. 
mana.  159  f. 
Marchant  (E.  C),  notice  of  Miller's  Xenophon  : 

c  1 ;   pjfdia,  103  f. 
Marett  (R.  R.),  notice  of  Ridgeway's  The  Dramas 

and  Dramatic  Dances  of  non-European  Races, 

158  «■ 
Matt  ingly'sO«//i««o/WH£ieH///istor)',  noticed.  3 1 
Meillcfs  Introduction  d  l'£tude  Comparative  dcs 

Langucs  Indo-Europeennes.  noticed,  172 
Melmoth's  Letters  of  Pliny,  revised  by  W.  M.  L. 

Hutchinson,  notice*!.  200  fl. 
Mewaldt.  Helmreich.  and  Westenberger's  Galen i  : 
In  Htppocratis  de  nalura  hominis.     In  Hippo- 
cratis   dc  victn  acutorum.     Dc   diaeta  Hippo- 
cratis  in  morbis  acutis.  noticed,  84  Jf. 
Miller's  Xenophon  :  Cyropaedia  (Locb  Classical 

Librar)-).  noticed,  164  ff. 
minium,  ritualistic  use  of,  156 
Moulton's  Early  Zoroaslrianism,  noticed,  163  f . 

Earlv  Religious  Poetrv  of  Persia,  notice<l,  1O4 
.MOT2EI.4  AOreX,  2i3fl.' 
MSS.;— 

of  .^puleius'  .Ipnlogia,  93 
Galen,  84  f. 

Homeric  Hymns  (the  Moscow).  134 
Latin  (early  minuscule),  92 
of  Ovid,  2286 

Propcrtius,  1 10  f{. 
Suetonius.  166 
Miinatius  Plancus,  14S 


Nicklln  (T.),  Kpimenides'  Minos,  33  ff. 

notice   of^  Scotl-Moncricff's  Paganism    an9 
Christianity  in  Egypt,  193  ff. 

'  To  Eat  '  in  Greek;  principal  parts,  49 
Xorden's  Ennius  und  Vergilius,  noticc<l.  56  ff. 
Notes,  19  f..  48  f.,  72  f.,  15S 
Notes  and  News,  206 
Notts  on  .\esclivlus  P.  V.,  354;  Polybius  III.  7* 

Ul.  "5-^ 
nuts,  roastiug  of,  132 

O. 
Obituaries,  03,  96,  125 
Odyssey,  disputed  sites  in  the,  82  f. 
origin  of  .\tomism,  the,  i  flf. 
Original  Contributions,  i  fi.,  33  3.,  65  &.,  97  ff. 

129  ff.,  177  tf..  209  ft". 
ornamenla  trtiimphalia,  bestowed  on  Xumidian 

reges,  154 
Ovid  as  myth-maker,  196 

Heroidcs  I.  (2),  73 
Owen  (A.  S.),  notice  of  Davidson's  .inacreontm, 
197  f- 
notice  of  Harmon's  Luciaii  (Vol.  II.),  204, i. 
notice  of  Starkey's   Verse  Translation  from 
Classic  .'I  uthors,  173 
Owen's/".  Ovidi  Kasonis  Tristium  Libri  quinqu^ 
Ex  Ponto  Libri  quattuor  Halicutica  Fragmenla^ 
noticed,  229  fl. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri  XI.,  new  classical  fragments 
in,  24 

v. 

P.  (F.  M.),  notice  of  .KnArcw'sPracccptor,  123 
notice  of  Appleton's  Fabulae,  61 
notice  of  Granger's  Via  Romana,62 
notice  of  Jones  and  Appleton's  Perse  Latin 

Plays,  62 
notice  of   Strangcways'  P.   Ovidi  Kasonis 
Elegiaca,  61 
P.  (M.),  notice  of  Samtcr's  Religion  dcr  Griechen, 

95 
Palmer's  Vse  of  Anaphora,  noticed,  228  f. 
Pantin  (W.  E.  P.),  notice  of  Landgraf's  Kom- 
mentar   zu    Cicero's    Rede    pro.    Sex.    Rcsci» 
.-tmcrino,  121)  ff. 
Paton  (W.  ft..),  A  nth.  Pal.  VII.,  222  (Philodemus), 
48 
notes  on  Acsch.  P.   J-'.  354;  Polybius  III. 

71  (4).  '58 
notes  on  .\ nth.' Pal.  X.  56;  Polybms  X.  j 

(7),  222  1. 
Pecz,  JiiryicpiTiKi)  TpoTiii)  riis  iroiV"'  '"'*''  iyKplruv 

Xpivur  TTJt  ' EKX-qviKTit  Xo^ortx''"'.  noticed,  58 
Pelagonia.  181 
Peleus,  the  dominion  of,  184  f. 

etj-mology  of  the  name,  184;  the  spear  of, 
184  f. 
Perrin'sy'/i((<jrc/t's  Lives.  notice<l.  89  f. 
Pherac  in  Homer.  185  f. 

Phillimore  (J.   S.),  in   Propertium   retractiones 
selectae.  39  fl. 
some  cruces  in  Catullus  reconsidered,  186  ff, 
some  cruces  in  Virgil  reconsidered,  146  fi. 
Phthia  and  Phthiotis.  185 
Polybius  III.  71-4.  note  on,  158;  X.  3-7,  note 

on.  222  f. 
Postgate   (J.   P.),   misunderstandings  of  Caesar 
and  Horace,  189  ff. 
on  tiajection  of  words.or  liyperbaton.  1428. 
Powell  (J.  U.),  on  an  alleged  ne^v  fragment  of 

Epimcnides,  1 39  ft. 
pron<inri:\lion    dI     Crock    in    Christian    Egj-pt, 
0  f. 
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proper  names,  use  of  theii-  own,  instead  of  'I,' 

by  speakers  in  Comedj',  183 
Propertiura,  retractationes  selectae  in,  39  ff. 
Propertius:  a  Reply,  1 10  ff. 
pseud-epigrapliic  WTitings,  140 
Purdie  (Miss  E.),  notice  of  Meillet's  Introduction 

d  I'iLtude  Comparative  des  Langues  Indo-Euro- 

piennes,  172 
Pythagorean  terms  adopted  by  early  Atomists,  3 

quadriga,  the  war-vehicle  of  the  Italian  king,  156 

R. 

Rabirius.  condemnation  of,  68  f. 

Rackham  (H.),  notes  on  Horace,  223  f. 

Radin  (Max),  Apotheosis,  44  £E. 

Kadin's  The  Jews  aynong  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

noticed,  170  fi. 
Ramsay  (W.  M.),  epigraphic  notes,  7  f. 
Reese,  Die  griechischen  N achrichten  iiber  Indien 
bis    zum    Feldziige    Alexanders    des    grosscn, 
noticed,  58 
Richards    (Herbert),    notice    of    Harry's    Greek 
Tragic  Poets,  lib  i. 
obituary  notice  of,  96 
Richards'  Aristotelica,  noticed,  28  f. 
Richmond  (0.  L.),  Propertius:  a  Reply,  1  ki  ft. 
Ridgcway's  The  Dramas  and  Dramatic   Jianccs 

0/  non-European  Races,  noticed,  15S  ii. 
riddles  in  Greek  Comedy,  214  f. 
rifling  in  modern  guns,  46  li. 
Robertson's     Introduction     to     Greek     Reading, 

noticed,  204 
Rogers'    ll'as^s  of  Aristophanes  and   Clouds  of 

Aristophanes,  noticed,  225  ff. 
Rolfe's     Suetonius     (Loeb     Classical     Library), 

noticed,  166  ff. 
Rose  (H.  J.),  Horace,  Od.  I.  (xxxiv.-xxxv.),  192  f. 
Rouse  (W.  H.  D.),  notice  of  Bosanquet's  Days  in 
Attica,  94  f. 
notice  of  Durham's  Vocabulary  of  Menander : 

considered  in  Relation  to  the  Koine,  58 
notice    of    Gardner's    Handbook    of  Greek 

Sculpture,  31 
notice  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt's  Oxyrhyncus 

Papyri  XI.  24 
notice  of  the  Hiller  von  Gartringcn,  Karo, 
Kern,  and  Robert's  Klassikerder  Archa- 
ologie,  58 
notice  of  Laum's  Stiftungen  in  der  griechis- 
chen und  rbmischen  Autike,  30 
notice   of    Moulton's   Early  Zoroastrianism 
and  Early  Religious  Poetry  of  Persia,  163  f. 
notice  of  Pecz,  ^vyKpiTinTJ  TpowiK-ij  Trjt  Troi^ffctis 
rav  eyKplriay  XP^"'""   '''i'   'EXXi/hk?!  \oyoT(- 
XWos,  58 
notice  of  lieese.  Die  Griechischen  N achrichten 
iiber  Indien  bis  zum  Feidzuge  Alexanders 
des  grossen,  58 
noticeof  Tolkiehn's£)(jSi7//f(.-!)sGra)«Wrt/yf«, 

30  f. 
notice  of  Zippelius  and  \Volfsfcld'sPn>j!f,  62 


2.,  notice  of    Edwards'   Eni;lish  Greek    Lexicon 
204 
notice  of  Robertson's  Introduction  to  Greek 

Reading,  204 
notices  of  school-books.  23 
S.    (J.    A.),    obituary    notice    of    James    Leigh 
Strachan-Davidson  anil  William  Ross  Hardie, 
125  f- 


S.  (H.  K.  St.  J.),  note  on  Horace,  Sat.  I.  3  (9  sq.), 

19  f. 
sacrifice  of  mutineers  by  Caesar,  70 
sagmina,  nature  and  use  of,  1156 
Samter's  Die  Religion  derGriechen,  noticed,  95 
Sandys  (Sir  J.  E.),  notice  of  Van  Hocsen's  Roman 

Cursive  Writing,  169  f. 
Sandys'  Short  History  of  Classical  Scholarship, 

noticed,  51  ff. 
Sappho,  new  fragments  of,  97  ff. 

the  Berlin,  again,  129  ff. 
school-books,  notices  of,  233  f. 
Scott-Moncrieff's  Paganism  and  Christianity  in 

Egypt,  noticed,   193  ff. 
Seneca,  the  elder,  146 

Shewan  (A.),  notice  of  Leaf's  Homer  and  History, 
80  ff. 
notice   of    Matthaeus  Valeton,  De   Iliadis 

fontibus  et  compositione.  50  f. 
the  dominion  of  Peleus,  184  f. 
Short  Notices,  2S  ff.,  58  ff.,  94  ff.,  12^  f.,  172  f., 

21  .  i    If. 

Slater  (D.  A.),  Ovid,  Heroides  I.  (2),  73 
Sleeman's   Agricola    and   Germania    of    Tacitus, 

noticed,  233 
sneeze,  omen  of  the,  1S8 

Sonnenschein  (E.  A.),  notice  of  Lov,-e's  Fall  of 
Troy,  1 19  f. 
tarn  .  .   .  quam,  172  f. 
Sonnenschein's  FirstLatin  Grammar ,  noticed,  233 
Starkey's  Verse  Translation  from  Classic  Authors 

(new  edition),  noticed,  173 
Strachan-Davidson     (James     Leigh),     obituary 

notice  of,  125 
Strangeways'P.  Ovidi  Kasonis  Elegiaca,  noticed, 

61 
Strong's     Apotheosis     and     After-Life  :    Three 

lectures  on  Certain  Phases  of  Art  and  Religion 

in  the  Roman  Empire,  noticed,  117  ff. 
Sun  and  Moon  worship  in  the  Balkans,  182 

•p. 
tarn   .   .   .  quam.  172  f. 
Taphos,  identified  with  Corfu,  82 
technical  vocabulary  of  dance  and  song,  the,  9  f. 
Thomson's  The  Greek  Tradition,  noticed,  196  f. 
Tiber,  Virgil's  idea  of  the,  219  ff. 
'  To  Eat  '  in  Greek:  principal  parts.  49 
Tobit,  Median  elements  in  the  book  of,  164 
Tolkiehn's  Dosit/iei  Ars Grammatica, noticed,  30  f. 
torque,  the,  as  life-charm,  1 156 
trajection  of  words,  or  hyperbaton,  on,  142  ff. 
transposition,  legitimate  in  emendation,  109  f. 
tribunes,  election  of,  124& 
triumph.  Etruscan  origin  of  the  Roman,  153  f. 
triumphator,  the,  as  Jupiter,  1 18  f.,  notidentified 
with,  153 


\'aleton's  De    Iliadis   fontibi'.s    et  constructione, 

noticed,  50  f. 
\'an  Hoesen's  Roman  Cursive  ]\'riting,  noticed, 

169  f. 
Verse,  In  Memoriam,  205 
Versions,  63,  124 
Via  Egnatia,  the,  181 
\irgi\.  Eel.  IV.  (62),  igi  f. 
Virgil's  idea  of  the  Tiber,  2 19  ff . 
rot'.nn,  early  Italian  practice  of  the,  154 
VUrtheim  (J.).  Hrasmianum,  72  f.,  175  f. 
Viirthcimianum.  12S 

W. 

W.  (J.),  obituary  notice  of  Herbert  Richards,  96 
Warde  Fowler  (W.),  Jupiter  and  the  Triumphator, 
153  fl- 
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Warde  Fowler  ^W.),  an  unnoticed  trait  in  the 
cliaractcr  of  Julius  Caesar,  68  ff. 
notice  of  Strong's  Apolheosis  atid  After-Life, 

1 1 7  fi.     ^  -,■  <| 
Vir^nl's  idea  of  the  Tiber,  219  ff. 
Warrack's  Greek  Sculpture,  noticed,  95  f. 
Westminster  School  prologues  and  epilogues 
White's   Scholia   on   the  Aves   of  Aristophanes, 

noticeil.  74  ff. 
Wight  Duff  (J.),  notice  of  Blomfield's  Argonau- 
tica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  234  ff. 
notice  of  Palmer's  Use  of  Anaphora,  22S  f. 
notice  of  Rolfe's  Suetonitis,  166  ff. 
notice  of  Melmoth's  Letters  of  Pliny,  revised 
by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  200  ff. 


Wilamowitz-Moelleudorff's   Reden  und   VorlrSge, 

noticed,  22  f. 
William's     Georgics     and    Eclogues     of     Virgil. 

noticed,  203 
winds,  Greek  names  of,  48 
Winter,  Hesiod's  description  of,  209  ff. 
Wright  (F.  A.),  the  technical  vocabulary  of  dance 

and  song.  9  f. 

Z. 

Zander's  Eurylhntia,  noticed,  53  ff. 

Zielinski's  Dt-r  Constructive  Rhylhmus  in  Cicero's 

Reden,  158. 
Zippelius  and  Wolf sf eld "sfneii^;  noticed,  62 
Zoroaster,  163  f. 


ADDENDA. 
Short  Notices  : 

Alton  i,E.  H.),  notice  of  Miller's  Olid :  Metamorphoses,  237. 
Owen  {\.  S),  notice  of  Mallard's  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  238. 


II.— INDEX  LOCORUM. 


A. 

Aeschylus: — 

Prometheus  Vinciiis  (354),  158(1 
Alcaeus; — 

Pap.  1233  (/->.  3.  4,  8),  103  {.;  1234  (/•>.  2,  4). 
1046,  ff. 
Anth.Pal.:— 

VI.  (21),  2i$b  :  VII.  (222,  Philoacnuis),  48; 
X.  (56,  Pallaiias).  222 
Aristophanes : — 

Acharn.  (220  sqq..  435),  1S3 
Eq.  (526  SI/.),  1836,  f. 
Fax  (686  sq.  coll.  llerodas  II.,  15),  184 
Aristotle: — 

de  Caclo  III.  (303a,  8),  16 

Metaph.  X.  i.  6  (1056  B,  27  sqq.^,  42  ff. 

Meteor.  II.  (6),  48!. 


Caesar; — 

cariiiiiiis  Jragtii.  ap.  Sucton.  Vil.  Tcrent.  (5), 

189  f. 
dc  bell,  civil.  111.  83  (3  s?5.),  tSga 
Callimachus ; — 

Hymn  to  Zens  (8),  34« 
Catullus: — 

I.   (S  sqq.  coll.  Piopert.   11.  xxx.  33,  Val. 
Flacc.  iii.   lO,   Lucret.   1.    24   sqq.,  Ciris, 
92  sqq.),  :86  I. 
XVII.  (17  sqq.),  193 
XLV.  (8,  17),  188  f. 
Cicero  : — 

Oral.  (20^,  22?  sq.),  2ia 
Vcrr.  II.  {117),  236 

D. 

Dio  Casbius: — 

XLIII.  {24),  70 
Diogenes  Laertius: — 

I.  (no),  33«  ;  (lu  sq.),  34a,  i4on 


Euripides: — 

Iphig.  in  .Ik/,  {i  S}?.),  8  f. 


Galen  :— 

Vlll.  (931),  3i 

rfe  .V(i^  Ho)«.  (7),  85b 

H. 

Hesiod : — 

Works  and  Days  (493  s??.),  209  fi. 
Homeric  Hymns: — 
Aphrod.  (252),  39 

.4/)o«.  (337.  399  sqq..  402),  5;  (404  sqq.),  6 
D«»;.    (22   s?.),    135  f.;    (226  sqq.),    177   f.; 

(240),    179.1;   (248  sq.),    1796;   (268),   4; 

(47O  sqq.).  133  1. 
Ilerm.  (41).  37  f.;  (82  sqq.),  66  ff.;  (132  sqq.); 

i«o;  (456  sgg.).  1346,  f.  VI.  (i),  108  fE.; 

XXXIII.  (14),  107 


Horace: — 

Epodes(l'S..),22i 

Odes  I.  (xxxiv.-xxxii.),  192  '■:  (xx.xvii.),  223; 

III.  xxvii.  (69  sqq.),  icpb,  i. 
Sat.  I.  iii.  (gsq.),  143b 


Juvenal: — 

III.  (309),  I45(i 

Lucan:^ 

VIII.  (343).  142'' 
Lucretius: — 

III.  (992  sqq.),   145;  V.   (261  sqq.  coll.  VI., 
(X)8  sqq.),  22?rt 


Ovid:— 

Her.l.{2),7}b 


O. 


1>, 


Pindar : — 

Nc»t.  IV.  (133  sqq.),  73^  ^ 
Polybius: — 

III.  71  (4),  158;  X.  3  (7).  222 
Propertius: — 

IV.  X.  (I  sq.),  39  f-;  (23).  406  ;  (31.  37  sq.). 
4in  .-  (45  sqq,).  416  (See  also  no  fi.). 


Quintilian: — 

IX.  4  (63),  2yi  :  (67  sq.),  236 


S. 
St.  Jerome: — 

Comment,  on  Tiltts  (Vol.  vii.,  pp.  685  sqq.), 

35" 
Sappho: — 

Frag.  III.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.  (Berhner  Klassi- 

kertexte  V.  2),  129  fl. 
O.v.  Pap.   1231   (Frag.   1).  98  f.;   (Fra^.  9). 
996,  f.;  (Frag.  13),  100  f.;  (Frag.  14),  lOt; 
(Frag.  15),  ioib,i.;(Frag.5o),  1026 
Strato  Comicus:— 

Phoinikides  (40  sqq.),  216 


Theodore  of  Mopsuestia: — 

Comment,  on  Titus  (ed.  Swete  II.,  p.  243), 
35« 

V. 
VirgU: — 

Aen.  VIII.  (31  sqq.),  219  flf. 

Ec/.  I.  (69).  146  £•;  III-  (88),  1476,  f.;  (102) 

i486,  f.;  IV.  (61).  1496.  f-;  (&2).  191  {•: 

V.  (4S),  1516 
Gcorg.  \.  (360),  1516,  f.;  IV.  (363  sqq.),  220bj 
(484).  152 
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III.— INDEX  VERBORUM 


-GREEK. 


di  (Aeol.),  looi 
atnov  (Callim.),  ma 
dXaiAs  (Hesych.),  136* 
'ArdfKTi,  2a 
dv^^rr^of,  21041 
otniTOfior,  1786 
irif  {iytru),  99a 

aTo0foOf,  '  bury,'  45/' 
dTo$(QW,  dvoO^uais,  44  f. 
droi«<V  )  (  i^oiKCiP,  45<i 

OLTOTOflij,  2a 

dpiHTfidif  1786 
aCroTfOTp'Os,  66 

n. 

Piaiwi,  10511 
(?)  ^epiTUi,  76 
fi4pj]Oo%  =  i'iredus,  ib. 
fi6pyjTai  =  ^apttrai,  130 
(?)  SpdSafSiS,  102a 

A. 
^i^vcrra,  'slits,'  386 
(')  iiaSifri.  2a 

lifivpau,Svt,  'three  step,'  loi 
c6fia,  'house,'  io6a 

K 
iliti,  ioia,  2i> 

^r  aol  ^i^M'i',  146 
evffraTTfs,  I5&i 
(raKpivtv,  105a 
/rfixT/s  (Aeol.),  lOOd 
^TT^Xi'fftT;,  177 
irl(ry)ft.a,  1586 

H. 
i^^^vi-oii.  4S4 


«oi,  omitted  between  contrasted  adjs.,  looa 


lArSuv  (Sappho),  I02(j 
/tAoi,  96 

vacrif,  jb 
oxiiov,  106A 


n. 


W^Tofoj,  2IOiI 
TfpurdXafit,  2i 
7rXd0Xa(r;xoi  (Alcaeus),  io6il 
Tfxff^in-tpoi,  'senior,'  7  f. 


pfitovpyia  (Xen),  1656  f. 


cafiaKiit,  48a 
ceipLa^  ffclpioi,  ^etpioi^ 
eKiifn),  213  f. 
ffxa^s,  aKa<t>oi,  215  f. 

ffK^I-OJ,   2a 


T. 


rfp-tTLK^pavvoif  40(1 

TfTVpiJ  {T(lpw),    104 

Tpa7ixol  xopo't  ^ob 

Tpuiyu  (N."!".  and  patristic),  496 


uXori/wt,  2iaJ,  i 
'TTep/3f^fra(0j,  1806 
VTir/ii/ffty,  177  f, 

^iKit,  ^diVpo;,  Io6i 


T< 
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S.— LATIN. 


ariitae  =  mi-ssfs,  146 
asto  with  ace,  112a 


beneficiis,  3011 
btimtm,  l6jb 


caertmoniii,  7011 
caput,  221  f. 
causa  (Propert.),  m" 
clausa  =ptnctraU.  40a 
clausula  (Quintil.),  166 
congeiics,  19 


E. 


esse,  'to  behave,  comport  oneself,'  tgob 
exirt  (of  rivers),  22t<i 

F. 

Feretrius,  42(1 

fene  fastidium,  150  f. 


homkida,  ioa 
Ihiqune,  liiigui.  230H 


melUficium,  30H 

misericors,  ib. 

momenta,  '  in,  or  for,  a  moment,'  I52fc 


nuper,  30(1 


R, 


rideit  with  ace,  and  with  dat.    19 


sagmhia,  1156 
sinister  ante,  188 


toimeiita,  46b,  (. 
torqueo,  turbo,  46  f. 
tortilis,  tortus,  'rifling,'  4711 


videns  mirabor,  146  I. 
videre  with  ace,  149!! 
vols,  iSjb 
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FEBRUARY,   1917 


ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  'THE  HEAD  OF  JOHN  BAPTIST.' 


Miss  Harkisun's  amai^ing  article  on 
;hc  Head  of  John  Baptist  in  the  Deceni- 
\ier  number  of  the  CLissica!  Review 
(p.  :2i6)  seems  to  me  to  call  for  some 
plain-spoken  criticism.  It  is  confused 
and  confusing,  and  in  its  use  of  certain 
te.xts  most  grossly  misleading. 

I  must  assume  that  those  who  read 
•■hat  I  have  to  say  will  have  the  article 
itself  before  them,  and  I  will  take  the 
points  that  demand  notice  as  they  occur. 
Miss  Harrison,  after  stating  her  main 
ihesis,  refers  to  the  Gospel  story  of  the 
death  of  John  ;  but  she  does  not  tell  it. 
"What  is  it  ?     In  brief,  it  is  that  John 
Baptist  had  told  Herod  that  it  was  not 
lawful    for    him    to    marry    Herodias. 
Therefore    Herodias   hated  John ;  and 
vhen   Herod    rashly  promised  to  give 
»er  daughter  anything  she  asked  for, 
lerodias,   being  consulted,  seized  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  putting  her 
nemy  out  of  the  way.     All  this  part  of 
:  he  story  Miss  Harrison  ignores  (as  I 
ave  ignored  the  dancing  in  my  sum- 
nary).     But  she  had  no  right  to  do  so: 
t  is,  in  St.  Mark's  narrative,  the  gist  of 
the  whole. 

.•\fter  some  remarks,  to  which  I  shall 
return.  Miss  Harrison  says  :  '  We  turn 
to  an  early  Apocryphal  Scripture,  and 
all  is  clear.'  More  correctly:  'We  turn 
to  a  late  Byzantine  legend,  and  it  does 
not  help  us.'  The  document  in  ques- 
tion is  the  Life  of  John  'by  Eurippus, 
his  disciple,'  which  Vassiliev  printed 
from  a  Monte-Cassino  MS.  as  the  first 
'tem  in  his  Anccdota  Gnicco-By^aiitina. 
The  Life  has  nothing  to  add  to  the 
("jospel  story  of  John's  death.  *  But  the 
tory  of  the  bsheading  is  immediately 
I  allowed  '  (in  Vassiliev's  volume,  but  in 
::iother  document,  from  another  MS., 
.t  Venice)  '  by  a  curious  dialogue  be- 
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tween  the  devil  and  Christ  at  the  time 
of  the  Temptation '  (which  happened 
long  before  John's  death?  No;  but 
at  a  moment  very  difficult  to  fi.x,  when 
He  went  up  into  the  mountain  with 
Peter  and  Paul  (!)  and  .Andrew  and 
the  other  disciples).  '  In  it  the  devil 
saj's :  '■  Did  I  not  cause  John  ...  to 
be  slain,  «ot  ttjv  icetftaXiji'  avrov  vtto 
"fvifactcb';  op)(r)(7Tpiho<;  dpiafj,8€vdi~]vai.  ?" 
The  words  are  not  very  easy  to  trans- 
late, for  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  for 
0puiiJ,,8evdi]vai.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  opxtjaTpidot;,  a  triumphal  dance 
with  the  head  seems  almost  implied.' 
(■dpLa/j.,3evco  is  surely  not  a  very  hard 
word  to  render:  in  the  active  it  means 
to  lead  in  triumph  (2  Cor.  2";  Col. 
2^),  in  the  passive,  to  be  led  in  triumph, 
or  to  be  triumphed  over.  Will  not 
some  such  rendering  as  this  meet  the 
case :  "  and  his  head  to  be  exposed  in 
triumph  by  a  female  dancer  '  ? 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Harrison 
assumes  that  the  Life  of  John  and  the 
dialogue  form  one  whole,  whereas  they 
are  from  different  MSS.,  and  are  wholly 
unconnected. 

'  A  later  passage  in  the  same  MS. ' 
(no ;  but  in  a  second  recension  of  the 
dialogue,  this  time  from  a  Vienna  MS.) 
— '  the  devil's  answer  to  Christ — turns 
conjecture  into  certainty.  The  devil's 
statement  gains  in  precision  '  (unlike 
Miss  Harrison's)  :  '  iyii)  .  .  .  tiroiija-a 
.  .  .  OoQrjvai  Trjv  K€^a\r)v  avrou  eTrl 
rriva'co'i  ei<?  opxiCfJ-ti  KOpaaiov  efiTrpotrffev 
rou  'llp(i>Bov.  However  late  the  Greek, 
the  words  £;?  vpxn<^t^<^  can  only  bear 
one  meaning — the  Head  is  given,  not 
as  guerdon  after  the  event,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  the  dance.  And  the  purpose 
...  is  the  ritual  rejoicing  (the  ^p/a/x,9o,-) 
over  the  dead  daimon.' 
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These  are  verj-  dogmatic  assertions. 
I  meet  them  with  a  contradiction,  and 
say  that  as  .  Greek  becomes  later  it 
becomes  looser,  and  that  the  proper 
translation  of  the  words  quoted  above 
is  :  '  I  caused  his  head  to  be  given  upon 
a  dish  at  the  dancing  of  a  w  ench  before 
Herod.'  Is  there,  in  fact,  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  devil  is  using,  in 
either  passage,  anything  but  the  Gospel 
account,  or  that  he  wishes  to  give  a 
different  turn  to  it  ?  No.  there  is 
not. 

But  I  will  make  Miss  Harrison  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
will,  for  her,  '  turn  conjecture  into  cer- 
tainty.' There  is  another  Life  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  edited  by  Nau,  in  Graftin 
and  Nau's  Patvolo-^ic  oricntalc,  W .  5, 
p.  521.  It  is  attributed  to  St.  Mark. 
O"  P-  539  3.re  the  words:  'H  ot  Koprj 
\a^ov(7a  avTijv  (sc.  tijv  Ke^aXtjv)  koI 
opy^^aafxevi^  /j-er'  avTij'i  ev  fietrro  rov 
av/MTToaiov,  eTreSw/ceir  aiiTijv'  rfi  fiTjrpi 
avrfj'i  T/}  ' II ptoSiuBil  I  will  ask  Miss 
Harrison  to  read  the  whole  document, 
and  decide  for  herself  whether  or  not 
the  writer  of  it  was  in  the  very  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  the  idea  or  the 
recollection  of  a  ritual  dance  connected 
with  the  }ear  daimon.  It  seems  plain, 
by  the  way,  that  Miss  Maud  Allan's 
researches  have  in  this  case  gone  deeper 
than  Miss  Harrison's. 

In  a  comparison  of  John  Baptist 
v\  ith  Adonis  we  read : 

'  So,  too,  John  Baptist  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apocryphal  legend,  young, 
beautiful,  and  the  victim  of  his  own 
asceticism.'  I  think  we  require  chapter 
and  verse  (and  approximate  date)  for 
this  legend.  It  may  be  older  than 
Flaubert,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Then  stress  is  laid  on  St.  John  as 
the  Solstice  Saint. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  deny,  and  I 
do  not  den}-,  that  many  heathen 
observances  were  taken  over  into  the 
celebration  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
on  Midsummer  Day.  I  believe  they 
would  have  connected  themselves  with 
any  saint  whose  feast  fell  on  that  date. 
But  Miss  Harrison  does  not  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  particular  reason  why  St. 
John's  Day  should  have  been  fixed  for 
Midsummer.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Christmas  is  on  December  25,  and  that 


John's  birth  preceded  Christ's  by  si;-: 
months.  Why  Christmas  is  on  Decem- 
ber 25  is  another  question :  reasons  of 
mythology  dictated  that,  I  dare  sa\- ; 
but  that  John's  birthday  was  fixed  with 
reference  to  Christmas,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  Gospel  story  (Luke  i),  I  cannot 
doubt.  This  is  part  of  the  case,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  stated. 

The  Baptist  '  is  essentially  a  Solstice 
Saint.'  But  '  in  his  Winter  Solstice 
the  figure  of  the  Baptist  is  somewhat 
obscured  b\-  the  figure  of  Him  to  whom 
he  was  Forerunner.'  This  looks  to  me 
like  an  ingenious,  but  not  very  candid, 
way  of  admitting  that  the  essentially 
Solstice  Saint  has  no  feast  at  the 
Winter  Solstice;  for  Miss  Harrison  does 
not  take  the  line  which  others  have,  for 
quite  other  reasons,  taken,  that  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Evangelist  on  December  27 
was  originall}-  a  commemoration  of  the 
Baptist.  Whether  thej'  are  right  or 
not  does  not  greatly  matter,  for  the 
fixing  of  the  feast  was  dictated  by  con- 
siderations wholly  unconnected  with 
the  \ear  daimon.  My  present  point  is 
that  Miss  Harrison  does  not  deal  fairly 
with  the  evidence  before  her.  The 
Nati\ity  of  John  is  assigned  to  the 
Summer  Solstice  for  a  reason  given 
abo\e,  and  has  naturally  absorbed  exist- 
ing Solstice  rites.  But  John  has  no  feast 
at  the  Winter  Solstice.  Therefore,  to 
my  thinking,  it  is  plainly  untrue  to  say 
that  he  is  '  essentially  a  Solstice  Saint  ': 
'  accidentallj-  connected  with  the  Sum- 
mer Solstice "  would  be  the  correct 
phrase,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  one 
destructive  of  the  theorj-. 

'  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease.' True.  From  Christmas  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  from  Mid- 
summer to  shorten.  The  point  did  not 
go  unperceived ;  St.  Augustine  dwells 
on  it  (Senii.  207).  But  if  the  one  feast 
was  fixed  by  reference  to  the  other,  has 
it  any  particular  significance  ?  I  own  I 
do  not  see  when  St.  John  became  the 
year  daimon,  or  whether  he  ever  did,  or 
whether  he  alwa}s  was,  or  whether  the 
Fourth  E\angelist  had  the  fact  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote :  '  He  must  in- 
crease,' etc.  It  is  a  '  topic  spirit-search- 
ing, light-abandoned.' 

'  In  the  Apocryphal  story  (the  Life  by 
Eurippus  ?)    St.    John  is  not  only  the 
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forerunner  of  Jesus,  but  obviously,  so 
far  as  his  daimon  aspect  goes,  His 
double.  He  is  a  wonder-child,  hidden 
in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  cave-like,  fed  on 
the  sacred  honey-food.'  The  '  Apocry- 
phal storj- '  hero  draws  upon  a  legend 
of  Zacharias  (edited  by  Herendts — • 
Zackarias  Apokrypluii),  which  has  been 
partly  incorporated  into  the  ProlciaiiL; 
cliitiit,  but  exists  separately  in  Slavonic. 
Such,  at  least,  is  Berendts"  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  documents.  The 
purpose  of  the  ta!e  is  to  show  why 
Zacharias  was  killed  by  Herod.  It  was 
because  he  would  not  produce  John  to 
be  slain  with  the  other  Innocents.  John 
has  to  be  hidden,  and  the  not  uncom- 
mon v'.oiif  of  a  rock  opening  to  receive 
him  and  his  mother  is  ready  to  hand. 
The  '  sacred  honey-food '  is  merelj-  an 
anticipation  of  the  wild  honey  which 
was  his  diet  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. 

I  see  nothing  here  of  the  year  daimon. 
What  are  the  essentials  in  the  story  of 
this  being  ?  '  The  birth,  usuallj-  in  a  cave 
(concealment  in  a  rock  hardly  comes  up 
to  this),  the  wonder-child  (perhaps), 
the  contest  {dym')  of  the  old  daimon 
with  the  new  (?  at  Herod's  feast),  the 
victory  of  the  new,  his  marriage,  his 
death,  his  perennial  resurrection  as 
daimon  of  the  new  year.  Attendant  on 
him  is  his  mother,  also  necessarily  his 
wife.'  Does  this  mean  that  his  mother 
is  also  necessarily  his  wife?  Whether 
or  no.  Miss  Harrison  has  set  herself  a 
difncult  task  in  making  out  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Baptist  and  the  year 
daimon  on  her  own  data.  To  be  sure, 
much  maj-  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  ritual  formula  mutatis  mutandis. 

Next,  Miss  Harrison's  account  of  the 
Russian  marionette  play  fills  me  with  sus- 
picion. In  it  'it  is  not  a  little  interesting 
to  find  that  the  child  is  nameless,  neither 
Jesus  nor  John,  simply  a  wonder-child 
whom  Herod  cannot  kill:  the  mother  is 
"  Rachel"  '  (note  the  inverted  commas), 
'  not  Mary,  nor  yet  Elizabeth  :  the 
substance  of  the  rude  little  folk-play  is 
simply  Herod's  attempt  to  kill  the  child, 
the  mother's  lament  over  the  supposed 
death,  and,  finally,  the  killing  of  the  old 
King  ...  by  Death '  (why  not  by  the 
wonder-child  ?),  '  accompanied  by  a 
chorus   of  worms.'     '  The  play  is   ob- 


viously a  sort  of  blank  daimon  form, 
to  be  filled  in  as  the  times  changed  with 
this  or  that  historical  figure.' 

Is  Miss  Harrison  perfectly  sure  that 
the  play  does  not  simply  tell  the  story 
of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ? 
That  it  is  based  thereupon  is  plain :  a 
nameless  child  whom  Herod  seeks  to 
slay,  and  whose  mother  is  called  Rachel 
(could  Miss  Harrison  forget  '  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children  '  of  Matt.  2^^?), 
must  be  one  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  death 
of  the  child  is  only  '  supposed '  in  the 
play,  and  should  like  assurance  on  this 
point.  Does  Rachel  anywhere  in  the 
play  find  that  she  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  her  child  '  is  not '?  If  so,  the 
point  is  important,  and  should  have 
been  stated.  If  not,  the  pla)-  ceases  to 
be  evidence  for  Miss  Harrison's  view. 

.■\s  to  the  sentence  about  the  '  blank 
daimon  form,'  it  is  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. How  could  a  situation  so  special 
as  that  of  Herod  and  the  Innocents  be 
'  filled  in  '  from  time  to  time  with  other 
historical  figures,  and  yet  remain  in  any 
sense  the  same  ?  Can  any  real  parallel 
be  found  ?  The  w  ord  '  obviously  '  is 
out  of  place  here,  if  ever  it  _^was  :  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  last  paragraph  but  one  is  perhaps 
the  most  confusing  of  all.  I  thought 
that  the  daughter  of  Herodias  had  been 
indicated  as  the  new  year  daimon  who 
had  confjuered  the  old  :  now  it  appears 
to  be  Herod.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
know  exactlj'  where  we  are  in  this 
matter.  Then,  the  charger  on  which 
the  head  is  delivered  to  the  girl  is 
equated  with  the  dish  on  which  the 
boar's  head  is  brought  in  at  Christmas 
time.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  com- 
parative mythologists  have  hitherto 
been  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  preferred  this 
method  of  carriage  as  the  cleaner  and 
more  convenient.  At  any  rate,  she  is 
represented  as  askiiif;  for  the  head  on  a 
charger.  I  still  think  the  explanation 
adequate. 

In  the  next  lines  I  seem  to  see  a 
misprint.  Should  we  not  read  'at 
Christmas:  and  on  St.  John's  Eve,  if 
we  may  trust  Gogol's  story?"  etc.  If 
not,  we  ought  to  be  told  where  the 
boar's  head  is  used  on  St.  John's  Eve. 
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An  allusion  (which  likewise  would  be 
improved  by  a  word  of  explanation)  to 
Isabella  and  the  pot  of  basil  ends  a 
truly  disconcerting  paragraph. 

Lastly,  I  put  together  three  clauses 
from  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
article.  '  The  motive  (of  the  original 
dance)  was  not  amorous  license,'  but 
something  else.  '  She  must  have  wanted 
the  head  for  revenge,  and  then  comes  in 
another  time  -  honoured  motive,  the 
:,pyctac  injuria  forinae-'  '  The  loathsome 
Ptory  of  the  Head  and  the  dance  is 
redeemed  at  once  from  its  squalor  of 
amorous  license,  and  dressed  in  a  nevv' 
ritual  dignity.' 

I  can  onl)'  make  sense  of  these  words 
by  supposing  that,  in  Miss  Harrison's 
view,  there  were  love-passages  between 
Herodias'  daughter  and  St.  John  (on  her 
side  only :  cf.  '  the  victim  of  his  own 
asceticism'  quoted  above),  and  that 
when  she  was  repulsed  the  motive  of 
the  sprctac  injuria  forviac  came  into  play, 
and  she  demanded  John's  head  out  of 
spite.  Otherwise,  I  see  no  place  for 
'  amorous  license '  or  '  sprctac,'  etc. 
Now,  is  this  so  ?  and  if  it  is  so,  can 
Miss  Harrison  point  to  any  document 
earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century  in 
which  the  princess  is  represented  as 
being  enamoured  of  John  ?  And  again, 
if  it  is  so,  '  to  speak  of  the  love  of 
Salome  for  the  Baptist  is  to  put  the 
loathsome  performances  of  Flaubert 
and  Oscar  Wilde  in  place  of  the  Gospel 
story.'  And  is  this  Comparative  Myth- 
ology ?  or  is  it  tolerable  under  that  or 
any  other  name  ? 

I  have  often  viewed  with  very  grave 


suspicion  the  way  in  vv'hich  comparative 
mythologists  treat  their  evidence,  but  it 
has  not  often  happened  that  I  have 
found  them  gathering  it  in  fields  with 
which  I  was  at  all  specially  familiar. 
I  hope  Miss  Harrison's  use  of '  Apocry- 
phal Scriptures  '  is  not  an  average 
sample.  Her  article  cannot,  I  feel  sure, 
be  the  result  of  very  careful  thought, 
and  I  regret  to  see  that  a  researcher  of 
her  experience  can  allow  herself  to 
make  public  crude  and  inconsequent 
speculations  of  this  kind,  which  go  far 
to  justify  those  who  deny  to  Compara- 
tive Mythology  the  name  and  dignity 
of  a  science. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  science,  but  only 
in  the  making.  I  also  believe  that  one 
of  the  worst  services  that  anyone  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  young 
students  can  do  them  is  to  encourage 
them  to  make  it  the  subject  of  disserta- 
tions, or  to  propound  any  theory  con- 
cerning it.  Loose  thinking,  exaggera- 
tion of  resemblances,  ignoring  of  differ- 
ences, and  downright  falsification  of 
evidence,  are  only  a  few  of  the  evils 
which  a  premature  handling  of  it  fosters 
in  its  votaries. 

P.S. — A  friend  directs  my  attention 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
C;7iss!/s-,  where  somebody  in  the  character 
of  .^gave  dances  before  'Hpwo?;?,  bearing 
the  head  of  Crassus,  and  calling  it  that 
of  Pentheus.  This  is  surely  '  evidence  ' 
of  the  kind  which  '  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.' 

M.  K.  James. 

T/w  Lodgi\ 
King's  College,  Gt/iil/i-iilgc. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  GODS. 


I.  Nect.-\r. 

The  Olympians  subsisted,  as  every- 
one knows,  on  nectar  and  ambrosia  ; 
but  what  these  substances  were,  in 
terms  of  our  mortal  palates,  is  perhaps 
not  so  obvious.  Pope,  with  a  poet's  in- 
sight, guessed  their  true  meaning  when 
he  sang  'the  juice  nectareous  and  the 
balmy  dew.'  With  their  etymology  he 
was  not  concerned,  and  the  history  of 
both  words  offers  some  curious  problems. 


There  are  strata  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  there  are  strata  in  the  Greek 
earth,  and  what  Schliemann  did  for 
archjEology  when  he  uncovered  the 
various  levels  of  the  hill  of  Troy  may 
yet  be  done  for  philology  by  some 
scholar  who  has  sufficient  boldness  and 
imagination  to  apply  to  language  the 
methods  of  the  excavator's  art. 

One  of  the  earliest  (if  it  is  not  the 
very  earliest)  strata  of  Greek  words  is 
that  class  of  nouns  which  grammarians 
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fondly  label  '  irregular.'  and  introduce 
apologetically  after  the  formal  declen- 
sions of  substantives.  They  are,  in- 
deed, irregular  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
th(#\'ord,  for  thej'  refuse  to  conform  to 
any  of  the  rules  of  Gracco-Koman 
grammar :  the}-  have  no  gender,  no 
number,  no  cases.  The  top  of  the 
layer  has  been  forced  into  a  semblance 
of  declension,  but  the  oldest  specimens 
stand  naked  and  unadorned.  Such 
words  as  Kpi,  ttmv,  Sii  scarceh'  sound 
like  the  Greek  ue  know:  in  their  un- 
couthness  they  go  back  to  a  time  long 
before  literature,  to  the  days  when  the 
names  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  invented.  L5ut  still  they  are  the 
source  from  which  springs  the  liquid 
softness  of  Ionian  \erse  and  the 
crisp  brightness  of  Attic  prose,  and 
rougli  though  they  be,  they  admit  of 
classification.  The  oldest  layer  are  the 
long  monosyllables  like  ypi;  Kpl,  KpTj, 
Sa>,  Ba,  K.-.\.,  man\-  of  which  were 
transformed  later  into  the  normal  type 
by  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  Kpl  becom- 
ing Kpidi]  and  Sw  Bd>/j.a,  regularised  by 
assimilation  to  the  much  later  Bofio^, 
while  xpt)  varies  uncertainly  between 
Kupa,  Kpu<;,  and  Kpara. 

Then  come  the  disyllables  with  short 
vowel  endings  XiVa,  yuXa,  «\0(,  fj^Xi. 
KUfi-iJ-i,  (tLX^i,  /x(j)\v,  fieOv  ;  and  finallj-  a 
third  class  more  amenable  to  declen- 
sion in  -ns",  -ap,  top ;  such  as  Kpea^, 
tTKiTa^,  Koya'i,  vSoyp,  aKO)p,  iX'''Pj  '"crap, 
ijHap,  Keap,  Oevap,  Ki'tp,  Tziap,  elBap. 
SiXeap,  elXap,  ovdap,  and  vtKTap. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  list,  short 
and  incomplete  as  it  is,  contains  words 
for  most  of  the  simple  needs  of  life. 
The  three  prime  necessities  of  a  southern 
land  are  wine,  bread,  and  oil,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  latter  we  have  variants 
for  the  words  used  in  classical  Greek. 
o\(^t  and  Kpl  take  the  place  of  m'/jtov 
and  p.u^it,  V.  heat  and  barley  bread  ;  Xiira 
comes  in  instead  of  tXatov,  the  olive  oil 
invented  by  Athene.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  some  word  in  the  list  corres- 
ponding to  oh'O'i,  vinum,  the  late  dis- 
covery of  the  new  god  Dionysus?  If 
so,  that  word  must  be  vi/crap,  for  fieffv 
plainly  is  the  strong  drink  made  from 
fermented  hone}-.  Nectar,  a  pious 
Greek  might  think,  is  like  moly  and 
ichor  true  gods'  language,  for  it  is  the 


liquor  that  those  divine  heroes,  our 
ancestors,  used  to  drink  before  any 
foreign  vines  had  ever  entered  the  land. 

II.  Amijrosia. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  am 
brosia  was  a  solid  substance:  'ambrosia 
was  the  food  of  the  gods  as  nectar  was 
their  drink  '  (L.  and  S.)  ;  and  this  was 
the  view  of  many  of  the  Greeks,  for 
Anaxandrides  is  using  the  method  of 
comic  inversion  when  he  says,  *  I  eat 
nectar  and  I  drink  ambrosia';  but  there 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  ambrosia  was 
originally  conceived  not  as  a  solid  but 
a  liquid,  not  as  a  food  but  a  drink, 
probably  the  best  of  all  drinks — water. 
To  take  first  some  Homeric  pas 
sages.  In  Iliati  V.  777  sq.  Hera  makes 
the  horses  stand  still,  and  thereupon 
the  river  Simois  aix^poirit^v  avireiKe 
reread  at.  The  verb  avaTiXXfo  is  always 
used  of  the  lighter  elements,  fire  and 
water  (Pindar  vhwp  avaTeWeiv),  and 
what  else  but  water  can  a  river  send 
up  from  itself?  It  is  true  that  the  verb 
ii€p.€cr6ai,  if  used  of  mortal  horses,  would 
mean  '  to  graze,'  and  this  passage  ma\ 
be  the  source  of  Plato's  description  in 
the  Phacclnis  (247  E),  where  the  chario- 
teer fcr  the  horses  of  the  soul  '  puts 
ambrosia  into  their  manger  for  them, 
and  pours  nectar  over  it ' ;  but  Homer's 
are  divine  steeds,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  their  immortal  refreshment  is  plainl}- 
stated  elsewhere.  In  Ilicid  XIV.  170, 
for  example,  where  Hera  '  first  with 
ambrosia  cleansed  all  defilement  from 
her  lovely  flesh,'  it  is  obvious  that 
ambrosia  is  a  liejuid  not  a  solid,  and  its 
natural  meaning  is  '  magic  water.'  The 
passage  of  course  is  late,  and  ('ififfp6(Tio\- 
as  an  adjective  is  used  in  careless  pro- 
fusion with  no  definite  meaning,  just 
as  other  similar  poets  nse  veKrdpeo'i, 
three  times  in  seven  lines,  of  oil,  ha!r, 
and  clothes,  but  in  an}-  case  ambfosia 
cannot  here  be  a  solid  substance. 

Two  passages  in  the  Odyssey  give 
some  further  details.  In  Bk.  IV.  445 
Menelaus  and  his  men  are  disgm'sed  as 
seals,  '  and  the  deadly  smell  of  the  Seal 
skins  %-excd  us  sore,  but  the  goddeSs 
saved  us :  she  brought  ambrosia  and 
put   it  under  our  nostrils.'     Ambrosia 
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here  is  not  anything  to  eat ;  it  is  magic 
water,  with  all  the  fragrance  of  its 
divine  perfume.  In  Bk.  XII.  62  we 
are  told  where  ambrosia  comes  from  : 
'  the  clashing  rocks  the  gods  call  them  : 
no  winged  thing  can  pass  through 
them,  not  even  the  fluttering  doves  that 
carry  ambrosia  to  father  Zeus."  Am- 
brosia, then,  is  something  produced  on 
earth  and  taken  up  by  birds  to  heaven, 
magic  dew  : 

Hark  !  hark !  tlie  lark  at  heaven's  ,i;ate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies.' 

But  there  are  many  passages  outside 
Homer  in  which  ambrosia  is  plainly  a 
liquid,  e.g.  Sappho  {Vt.  45) : 

tifi^poaia^  /lev  KpaTtjp  tKtKparo 
'Fjpp.nii  S'  eXev  oXttii'  Oeoi^  oivo->^6i)aai. 
As  in  a  mortal  feast  the  w  inc  was  mixed 
with  water  in  the  crater,  so  in  the 
divine  assembly :  the  god's  wine  is 
nectar,  their  water  is  ambrosia.  Aristo- 
phanes, Knights,  1095,  '  I  dreamed  that 
the  goddess  poured  ambrosia  over  your 
head  out  of  a  ladle';  Theocritus,  Id. 
XV.  loS,  '  dropping  ambrosia  into  the 
lady's  bosom,'  and  so  producing  the 
mysterious  change  from  woman  to 
goddess. 

Aeschylus  does  not  use  tiie  noun  up.- 
^poaia,  but  in  Eumenides  g25'lie  has  the 
verb  e^a/x/Spoaat,  which,  though  com- 
monly emended  as  a  ro.v  nihili,  means  'to 
gush  forth  like  water,'  and  is  from  the 
same  root  as  dfi^poaia.  Euripides  also 
avoids  the  noun,  but  uses  the  adjective 
occasionallj'  in  the  sense  of '  liquid,'  e.g. 
Medea  982,  tip.l3poaio<i  avya  Tri-rrXtov, 
'the  liquid  sheen  of  the  robe,' where 
Verrall  \vould  read  up./Spocrtcoi'.  Hip- 
polytUS  I  j6,  /car'  ap-^poa-iov  erropaTa, 
'down  her  moist  throat,'  where  ^Iurray 
emends  to  a/Spcoaia.  Finally,  we  get 
the  word  in  such  late  writers  as  Athe- 
naeus,  Paulus,  and  Dioscorides  used  as 
a  technical  term  in  cookery,  medicine, 
and  botany.  Their  evidence  is  not 
perhaps  very  conclusive,  but  it  offers  a 
strange  coincidence.  To  Athenaeus 
ambrosia  is  a  sauce  composed  of  water, 
oil,  and  fruit-juice;  to   Paulus  it  is  a 


medicinal  draught,  of  which  scented 
■icr.ter  was  the  chief  ingredient ;  to 
Dioscorides  it  is  a  garden  plant,  which, 
as  he  says,  the  Latins  call  ros  niari^un, 
'  dew  of  the  sea,'  rosemary. 

However,  the  question  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  '  ambrosia '  will  depend 
eventually  on  its  etymology.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  resemblance 
between  apjiporo';  '  immortal,'  and 
dfi^p6a-io<;  'ambrosial,'  is  purely  acci- 
dental, and  that  the  latter  at  least  is 
not  derived  from  «  '  not '  and  /Sporo? 
'  mortal.'  The  hypothesis  that  apjipo- 
<T<09  is  an  eastern  word  connected  with 
the  oriental  'am bar,'  '  ambergris,'  whose 
magical  properties  are  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  .4  rahiiin  Nights,  rests  on  an 
unproved  assumption ;  and  although 
the  meaning  '  fragrant '  is  suitable 
enough  to  the  noun  '  night,''  it  is  by  no 
means  e<]ually  appropriate  to  many  of 
the  other  nouns  with  which  the  adjec- 
tive is  used.  Moreover,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  to  suppose  a  foreign  origin  for  the 
word,  since  there  is  a  Graeco-Roman 
root  from  which  it  may  come. 

Philologically,  Greek  words  beginning 
in  up-  offer  one  striking  feature.  Dis- 
missing those  cases  where  u-  is  priva- 
tive and  those  others  where  up  =  (ivu, 
we  find  in  the  remainder  a  ver)-  large 
inimber  where  n  is  d  (WpoiaTtnov,  and 
in  cognate  languages  does  not  appear  : 
up,€Xy(o  '  mulceo,'  u/iepycj  '  merges,' 
upeivwv  '  manes,'  up,apTuf(o  '  mek,' 
fipvffao)  '  mucro,'  dp.w(o  '  moenia,'  upiUo 
'  mow,'  (ipuipaKov  '  marjoram,*  upp,iov 
'  minium,'  ufioXy6<;  '  murk,'  are  a  few 
examples.  Moreover,  when  <(/x-  is 
followed  bj-  a  labial  one  of  the  two 
consonants  as  well  as  the  initial  vowel 
frequently  fails  to  appear  in  words  of 
the  same  family;  e.g.  up/3Xv<;  is  con- 
nected with  paXaKos',  iiprrXaKelt'  with 
ttXu^w,  (ip<j)t  c'lpcpu)  Viith  Svo),  dpeifSco 
with  Lat.  '  mu-to.'  I  would  suggest 
that  dp./3poaia  is  another  example  of 
this  tendenc}-,  and  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  root  as  gives  us  opoo-o?, 
eepm)  '  ros,'  so  that  the  phrase  '  am- 
brosial dew  '  supplies  its  exact  primary 
meaning. 

F.  .\.  Wright. 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  AULIS. 


I. 


One  of  the  couius  in  Dr.  Leaf's  new 
indictment  of  the  '  Cataloguer  '  is  con- 
cerned with  the  gatliering  at  Auhs. 
He  argues  (Hoiiu-r  and  History,  loo  ff.) 
that  the  Achaean  tlcct  did  not  assemble 
there.  '  A  less  suitable  place  could 
hardly  be  foinid.'  Navigation  is  difticull 
owing  to  currents  in  the  various  chan- 
nels. Drinking  water  is  scarce,  .-^nd 
the  Euripos  is  exposed  to  heavy  squalls. 

A  vessel  coming  from  the  south 
enters  the  Euripos  by  the  Hurj  channel, 
and  after  sailing  along  the  ILuripo  Outer 
Port  has  to  pass  the  Sterna  channel.  It 
has  then  to  negotiate  the  liuripos 
proper  in  order  to  get  into  the  Euboean 
Sea.  So  the  Euripos  is  '  not  easy  of 
access  on  cither  side.' 

The  Burj  channel,  which  is  described 
as  '  narrow  and  tortuous,'  is  some  500 
yards  across.  .\  sailing  vessel  in  these 
days  should,  it  is  stated,  have  a  fair  or 
leading  breeze— which  sometimes  fails — 
or  have  recourse  to  warping.  This  is 
taken  from  the  Meditcri\inean  Pilot, 
which,  however,  also  mentions  that  the 
tide  rarely  exceeds  two  miles  an  hour. 
So  that  the  .Achaean  vessels  could  have 
had  no  difficult}-  whatever  here.  They 
had  a  broad  channel,  only  a  moderate 
tide  against  them — if  it  always  (lows  in 
the  one  direction — they  could  wait  for 
the  favouring  breeze,  and,  if  it  failed, 
they  could  take  to  their  oars.  Some  of 
the  ships  had  120  rowers,  others  as  few 
as  50.  In  either  case,  we  can  see  that 
no  difficult}'  would  be  caused  to  the 
,\chaeans  by  the  liurj  channel. 

At  the  Stcno  the  conditions  are  just 
as  in  the  Burj.  Here  again  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  a  fact  not  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Leaf,  but  vouched  by  the  .U.P., 
that,  though  the  chanin'l  is  much 
narrower  than  the  Burj,  being  only  114 
feet  at  its  minimum  width,  tlie  current 
seldom  exceeds  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  Steno  would  be  almost  as  easy  for 
the  .\chacans  as  the  Burj. 

There  remains  the  Euripos  proper, 
and  here  the  obstruction  to  navigation 
is  greater.  It  is  as  narrow  as  the  Steno, 
iind    tidal    currents   race    through    it. 


'  Except  for  a  few  days  at  neaps,  both 
streams  set  about  six  hours  each  way, 
attaining  at  springs  a  velocity  of  six  or 
seven  knots  an  hour,  which  gradually 
decreases  to  neaps.'  This  is  quoted 
from  the  .V.7'.,  but  the  manual  adds, 
'during  neaps  the  stream  is  irregular, 
and  its  strength  from  half  to  one  knot 
an  hour,  but  at  times  during  this  period 
there  is  little  tidal  movement.'  Thus 
there  are,  for  vessels  that  can  watch 
and  wait,  opportunities  for  passing  the 
strait  with  ease.  Narrow  as  it  is,  the 
M.P.  sa}S  that  steamers  can  pass  it  '  in 
any  condition  of  weather  or  current.' 
It  may  even  be  passed  at  night.  A 
sailing  vessel  has  of  course  to  be  ready 
'  under  weigh  before  slack  water.' 
Vessels  propelled  by  oarsmen,  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  not  pressed  for 
time  but  able  to  choose  favourable 
conditions,  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  through. 

To  Dr.  Leaf  the  Euripos  is  a  '  trap,' 
and  he  thinks  it  is  impossible  .Aga- 
memnon could  have  been  '  so  distraught 
as  to  bring  his  tleet  into  these  waters.' 
In  fact  the  terrors  are  painted  in  colours 
so  strong  that  we  expect  contirmation 
from  classical  literature,  but  there  seems 
to  be  none.  From  legend  there  is  never 
a  word  of  an}  Charybdean  horrors. 
The  oracles  are  dumb.  The  .Argonauts, 
for  example,  went  through  t'xijXoi  (Ap 
Rhod.  iv.  1778).  Nor  does  history  tell 
us  that  the  perils  of  the  Euripos  com- 
pelled mariners  to  avoid  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hear  from  Mr.  Zimmern 
of  the  importance  of  '  the  sea  road 
through.'  '  The  Euripus  was  probably 
the  ordinary  road  for  northward  bound 
ships  from  Piraeus,  for  the  eastern 
coast  of  Euboea,  in  the  summary 
language  of  the  old  pilot,  "  is  rocky, 
irregulcr,  precipitous  and  destitute  of 
harbours ;  therefore  must  always  be 
avoided."'  SccThcCii-cekConiuwnwcalth, 
jS,  and  the  references  there.  '  Sailing 
through  the  Euripos'  seems  to  have 
been  quite  a  usual  thing.  If  we  dis- 
believe the  tradition  that  Agamemnon 
took  his  fleet  through,  we  shall  have  to 
doubt  Herodotus  when  he  tells  us  the 
Persians   did   the    same.     They   could 
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not  have  been  familiar  with  the  locality 
or  its  navigation,  yet  they  braved  the 
dangers.  They  preferred  the  straits  to 
the  Euboean  headlands.  Caphareus 
and  Geraistos  were  stormy  capes,  and 
Berard  has  shewn  us  what  ancient 
mariners  would  do  to  avoid  such 
localities.  See  also  To/er,  Classical 
Geography,  77,  and  Professor  Manatt, 
Aegean  Days,  27,  who  speaks  of  '  the 
old  safe  waterway,'  and  Curtius,  Gricch. 
Geschf,  I.  79,  on  the  attractions  of  this 
stretch  of  ticfcs  siilles  Faiirwasser.  So 
we  need  not  be  frightened  b\  Dr.  Leaf. 
His  effort  reminds  us  of  the  stories  told 
by  the  '  grave  Tjrian  trader '  to  keep 
'the  young  lighthearted  masters  of  the 
waves '  from  following  in  his  tracks. 
Mopfio) !   Bogies  ! 

To  help  out  the  argument  from  the 
terrors  Dr.  Leaf  has  recourse  to  a 
principle  of  naval  strategy.  '  For  the 
individual  vessel  an  alternating  tide  is 
an  assistance  .  .  .  but  it  is  a  different 
story  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fleet 
of  nearly  1,200  ships.  A  fleet  is  worth- 
less unless  it  is  kept  together,  and  how 
is  such  a  fleet  to  be  kept  together  when 
each  ship  has  to  wait  for  slack  water 
four  times  a  daj-  to  make  the  passage  ?" 
A  fleet  is  worthless  unless  it  is  kept 
together.  W'c  cannot  say.  with  another 
well-known  shipping  authority,  that 
'the  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in 
the  application  on  it,'  for  it  clearlj-  has 
no  application  in  the  present  case.  If 
two  fleets  arc  out  looking  for  each  other 
witii  a  view  to  a  meeting,  each  will  no 
doubt  do  wisely  not  to  scatter  its  force. 
But  in  this  case  there  was  no  second 
fleet.  Dr.  Leaf  tells  us,  and  no  doubt 
correctly,  that  the  Trojans  seem  not  to 
have  owned  a  fleet.  So  .Agamemnon 
had  nothing  to  fear.  He  did  not  need 
to  keep  his  fleet  together.  He  could 
take  it  through  the  Euripos  at  his  leisure, 
dealing  at  the  three  narrows — or  rather 
the  two.  for  the  Burj  would  not  trouble 
him  in  the  slightest— with  '  the  in- 
dividual vessel'  or  with  his  ships  in 
batches,  just  as  he  pleased,  in  perfect 
security  that  his  operations  would  not 
be  interrupted. 

But  further,  '  a  practical  general  .  .  . 
would  aim  at  asseinbling  his  nav}- 
within  striking  distance  of  his  objective, 
thus  avoiding  many  risks  and  multiply- 


ing his  power.      An  obvious  place  for 
such  a  rendezvous  is  Lemnos,  with  its 
magnificent  harbour,'  and  Dr.  Leaf  has 
argued    in    Iroy   that    Lemnos    '  was 
essential    as   the   Achaian   base.'     We 
hear  in  the  Iliad  of  the  Achaeans  once 
upon  a  time  drinking  and  boasting  in 
Lemnos,  so  it  is  concluded  that  Lemnos 
and  not  Aulis  was   the  rendezvous  of 
the  original  story.     But  a  rendezvous, 
and  a  base  are  different  things.     The 
argument  in  fact  seems  to  be,  Lemnos 
would  have  been  a  splendid  place  for  a 
base,  so  Agamemnon  would  never  have 
selected  Aulis  as  a  rendezvous,  and  is 
difficult  to  follow,  even  when  we  concede 
ail  the  advantages  claimed  for  Lemno.i 
as  a  base,  and  allow  further  that  the 
Achaeans  did  use  it  in  that  way.     Why 
should    Agamemnon    not    proclaim    a 
rendezvous  nearer  home  ?    As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  the  tradition  gives  us  ground 
for  saying  that  Agamemnon  was  w  ise  in 
appointing    a    central    rendezvous    in 
Greece  itself,  instead  of  one  near  Troy. 
Some  ships  might  not  turn  up.    It  would 
surely  be  safer  to  assemble  the  whole 
armada  in  Greece  before  starting.     And 
the  tradition  tells  that  chiefs  did  make 
trouble.     As  a  friend  to  whom  the  same 
view  has  occurred  puts  it,  the  Achaeans 
did    not    all    'attest    willingly.'     The 
stories  about  Odysseus  and  Achilles  are 
familiar.     Cinyras,  who  could  joke  w  ith 
safety   from  distant  Cyprus,   withheld 
the  100  good  ships  he  had    promised,, 
and  sent  100  toy -ships  of  clay  instead. 
Poimandros  of  Tanagra  flatly  refused 
to  come.     So  did  Teuthis  of  Arcadia, 
and,  a-)^e7\to'i  o/Spif-ioepyo^;,  even  stabbed 
Athene   when    she   remonstrated   with 
him.     There  are  hints  at  difficulties  and 
the  necessity  for  '  stiff  fines  '  bj"  Homer 
himself,  in  the  cases  of  Echepolos  of 
Sikyon  and  Euchcnor  of  Corinth.    Had 
Agamemnon  sailed  to  Lemnos  to  wait 
for  his   many  vassals  to  join  him,  he 
might  have  found  himself  in  a  plight. 
After    ten    j'ears    of  preparation    and 
experience  of  the  temper  of   his  sub- 
ordinates, he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
run  the   risk.     He  chose  a  safer  course, 
and    one,   as  we    have   seen,   without 
practical  difficulty. 

Again,  it  is  thought  the  Achaeans 
would  have  done  better  to  meet  in  '  the 
splendid  shelter  of  the  Pagasaean  bay.' 
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But  there  would  have  been  no  advantage 
in  that.  The  great  mass  of  the  ships — 
all  in  fact  except  the  few  from  the 
extreme  north  and  the  south-east — 
wcHild  have,  in  order  to  jjet  there,  to 
traverse  the  Euripos  all  the  same, 
unless,  which  is  unthinkable,  they  went 
outside  Euboea.  And  when  they  were 
once  in  the  t|uiet,  landlocked  stretches 
of  the  Euripos,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  take  them  into  the  Fagasaean  waters 
simply  to  bring  them  out  again. 

As  to  facilities  for  watering  troops, 
they  ma\-  be  poor  at  present,  for  the 
hills  are,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  bare, 
but  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Aulis 
coast  was  as  waterless  in  Achaean  days 
as  now.  That  there  was  a  spring  wc 
know  from  Homer,  and  we  know  from 
Pausanias  that  it  existed  in  his  daj. 
rra/-;er  mentions  a  brook  that  falls  into 
the  bay.  But  present  day  conditions 
in  this  respect  prove  nothing.  Nor 
does  it  seem  of  importance  for  present 
purposes  to  decide  in  which  particular 
limi'ii  in  the  vicinity  of  Aulis  Homer 
conceives  the  assemblage  to  ha%e  taken 
place.  As  to  the  squalls  that  blow 
down  on  the  Euripos,  we  may  ask  what 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  is 
free  from  that  danger. 

The  Euripos  was  in  every  way  a 
most  suitable  place  for  the  gathering  of 
the  Achaean  clans.  It  was  central, 
secluded,  and  convenient  for  supplies. 
It  was  on  the  way  to  Troy  for  all  but 
the  northern  and  island  contingents, 
which  certainU'  could  easily  reach  it. 
In  very  ancient  times,  as  Strabo  testifies, 
the  \io\tKyj  iiTToiKia  set  out  from  that 
pnrt  of  Boeotia,  which  authorities  tell 


us  occupied  in  those  days  a  position  of 
much  importance.  It  is  perhaps  signi- 
ficant that  it  is  here  that  Aeschylus 
makes  the  line  of  beacon  fires  strike  the 
mainland  of  (ireece.  That  there  was  a 
port  of  Anlis  in  early  dajs  we  know 
from  Hesiod  (Opp.  651),  who  also 
accepts  the  Homeric  tradition  which 
Dr.  Leaf  condemns.  Gruppe  {Griech. 
Mytlicl.  635)  tells  us  that  Lesbian  poetry 
also  knew  of  the  assembly,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  Simonides  of  Karystos 
\\  rote  a  work  on  ?'/  etf  AvXioa  rrivoSov  tmu 
'A;!^atwi',  but  his  'floruit'  seems  to  be 
unknown.  But  In  fact  the  gathering 
was  accepted  ashistorical  truth  through- 
out antiquity.  The  ancients  knew  well 
what  the  navigation  of  the  Euripos. 
involved,  yet  they  not  only  never  took 
objection  to  its  passage  by  Agamemnon, 
but  actually  represented  fleets  as  doing 
the  same  thing  in  historical  times. 
And  lastly,  there  is  confirmation  of 
Homer  from  researches  in  our  own  day. 
Messrs.  Wace  and  Thompson  iPre- 
Iiistoric  T/icssaly,  252,  and  Liverpool 
Annah,  iv.  138)  inform  us  that  the 
trade-route  to  the  Troad  from  Greece 
started  from  Aulis,  and  that  that  was 
why  the  Achaean  fleet  assembled  there 
before  making  for  Troy.  With  the 
existence  of  such  a  trade-route  the 
'  Oriental  influence  '  in  the  Euripos  of 
which  Gruppe  writes  agrees. 

So  much  for  the  unsuitability  of  Aulis 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  expedition. 
Other  arguments  used  to  discredit  the 
Homeric  accoimt  remain  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

A.  Shew.^n. 
(7"c>  be  ccntinv.cd). 
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RrxoNSfDEKATiON^  of  this  fragment, 
which  was  first  published  in  the  Berliner 
Klassike>ic.x!e  \'  2  as  P.  9810,  and  was 
dealt  with  in  this  Review-  in  .May,  1009, 
leaves  my  suggested  restoration  much 
as  it  was. 

The  most  important  change  is  in 
II.  21  and  22.  I  should  now  declare 
in    favour    of    ]Tovaprat<:    rather    than 

'  For  the  need  for  this,  r/  C/?.,  \n\.,  p.  139. 


]yovapTat<i ;  for  the  horizontal  stroke 
before  the  o,  in  view  of  70  in  the  line 
above,  is  too  short  for  r.  I  should  also 
now  consider  the  Imperfect  t<j)at>r8a. 
more  likely  than  the  Present  <^aK,  as 
putting  the  whole  poem  back  into  the 
past  and  setting  it  on  a  par  with  the 
poems  where  Sappho  re(>orts  conversa- 
tion between  herself  and  a  friend  ;  more- 
over the  letter-traces  under  apraa  are 
distinctly  favourable  to  ^e/c.)  rather  tefidf. 
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From  the  following  restoration  of  the 
fragment  I  have  omitted  the  first  eight 
lines,  which  are  very  fragmentary  and 
furnish  no  clue  to  plausible  restoration. 
In  view  of  the  absence,  from  the  re- 
stored portion,  of  any  word  meaning 
'said  I,'  it  is  probable  that  at  least  four 
of  the  unrestored  eight  lines  belong  to 
this  poem : 

i'TTcu  xp']]v  dpiKTTijp'  e(TKipafj.ev  fieyav  ; 

ID  [ti  T6(j(T]a  fiox^V!)  'o^t'  cfiefia-  ffwei^; 
[ff)9  ov  T/]  fiij  Twfauos'  aWw9 
\afifjiap  t]p,ot  ixcdwov  ueicn]^  ; 
[tI  8</  Oa]\(i(7aa'i  (peihup^O',  <os'  Kupof 
\)(eifuo\voelct]v  aWpov  eTr/jfievoi  ; 

1 5   [al  6'  €V<T]T(iO€i>Te<;  w?  Tiixicra 
[tuv  re  ^]aoai'  KafidicMV  eXoi'Te? 
{inr  vda]  Xvca/Jiev,  Trpor'  evtoiria 
[x-t'/oa  Tpo\novre<i,  Kai  «■'  WapcoTepot, 

■2()  [KciTe  k'  <)]/xuffTiSos-  tpyov  eh].' 

[I'M^i;!']  8'  di'iiprai'i  x^PP°-  °^''  Z^"'  ^"^' 
p.(n(oi> 

K(ipiil 
[yvo^aWov  •   ou  yap]  6laridi}(nv 
[eiV  TO  ■n\oiov  /x'  o\he  rdiB'  doiBdi.  * 
25  [ovroi  av  tov  rw?',]  d'/pC  uvtu,  p.01 
[ku'i;?,  "  ye  /Spi'XMi']  dre  -irvp  p^ya 
[ov  jBpai-ipav  eXav]  TiOrja-fta 
[rdvBe  iftepiiv,  ^aXeTTfOTt'/aai'  3t'.'] 
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10  P  p.ox<^ei(T  II  perhaps  a  grave 
accent  over  first  w  ;  if  so  we  should  read 
T(oJ  fluos%  but  the  mark  might  also  be 
explained  (i)  as  a  blot,  (2)  as  a  dot 
corresponding  to  a  similar  dot  over 
the  0",  intended  to  indicate  that  el^avo'i 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  single  word;  a 
curved  line  extending  under  the  word 
from  the  first  to  the  last  letter  is  so 
used  sometimes  e.g.  Oxy.  Pap.  X. 
Alcaeus  123.-],  fr.  2,  col.  2,  1.  20 
13  V  fie0d)(T  and  Ki]poi>  21  Vrofapraia 
and  aiip.ep.p.arm'  22  P  efio)  slightly  cur- 
sive, if.  &vp.o)t  above  24  P  aoiSa  26  P 
probably  Ktveia,  cf.  fiox^eiff  1.  10  :  P  arre 
Translate: 

*.  .  .  What  need  to  have  mixed  in 
the  great  bowl  ?  why  labour  so,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  will  never  have  you  to 
waste  the  livelong  day  in  wassailing 
and  song  ?  O  why  spare  we  to  use  the 
sea,  suffering  the  winter-cool  freshness 


of  the  morning  to  pass  like  a  drunken 
sleep?  If  we  had  but  gone  quickly 
aboard,  taken  hold  of  the  tiller  [lit. 
handle  of  the  rudders],  and  loosed  the 
ship  from  her  moorings  the  while  we 
turned  the  sailyard  to  front  the  breeze, 
then  merrier  should  we  be  and  light  of 
heart,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  work  as 
a  long  draught  of  wine.'  But  hanging 
a  listless  arm  upon  my  sleeve,  you  cried, 
'  The  lad  may  bring  a  cushion  for  my 
head;  for  this  fellow's  song  doth  not 
put  me  in  the  boat.  Never  think  you 
disturb  my  mind,  you  wild  clamourer, 
though  with  your  roaring  like  a  great 
fire  you  make  it  harder  rather  than 
easier  to  bear  this  heat.'  .  .  • 

For  1.  II  see  the  critical  note.     If  we 
read  this  Twf  avo^,  avo<;,  as  1  suggested 
before,  is  the  Genitive  of  the  word  for 
'dawn.'     On  the  whole  I   now  favour 
my  second  alternative  tm^uvo';,  Neuter 
of  efaucos'-o    t^    eo),    comparing    Oxy. 
Pap.   X.    Alcaeus   1233,  fr.   10,   where 
t^ado}  is  probably  Accusative.     [In  niy 
original  note  on  1.  13  '^'''P°'^   ^^'^^   ^^l^ 
wrongly  to  be   Neuter  elsewhere.]     In 
I.  16,  where  I  also  suggested  KdTrpiyaBav 
=  Kal  d-npiyha,  I  now  prefer  my  second 
alternative,    first   because   one   had   to 
suppose    the    scribe    to    have   written 
Kat-rrpLyahav,    secondly    because    aipeto 
had  to  take  the  Partitive  Genitive  like 
\ap.^dvo},     and     thirdly     because    the 
Adverb  seems  too  strong  for  a  passage 
where   emphasis  is  being  laid   on  the 
ease   with   which   these   things    might 
have  been   done;  %tf2a,  which  occurs 
nowhere   else,   would    bear    the    same 
relation  to  xa'8"i""  as  Xa^i)  to  Xap.^avu>. 
In    1.    17   Xiiffufiev   must   be    taken   as 
Indicative,  the  past  unfulfilled  protasis 
in  the  Indicative  being  followed  by  a 
ijresent  unfulfilled  apodosis  in  the  Opta- 
tive, as  in  //.  2.  So,  24.   222  and  Od. 
2.  1S4.    In  1.  20  my  new  reconstruction 
of  the  Papyrus  hardly  allows  room  for 
dvri  T  or  dv7\  8' ;  for  epyov  we  should 
perhaps  read  opyov.     In  1.  21  ixoe^v  is 
the  Aeolic  Accusative  of  vo)0>'i<: '  sluggish, 
slothful,'  see   L.  and  S. ;  vypov  would 
not   fill   the   gap.     In    the    same    line 
ovdpraK;  is  the  Participle  of  ovapTaip.!,- 
dvapTdco;   with  the  crasis  p.oiJpfiaT(ov 
despite  F,  cf.   e.g.   Sa.  2  /   i'8p«?,  i-^- 
fio,  FiBpio,-.    Line  24,  in  view  of  the  v  ot 
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fl(TTifi)i<Tiv,  must  begin  with  a  vowel; 
for  rrXolot'  cf.  at  for  a'iFi  =  tiii  Sa.  96. 
In  the  original  conversation  of  which 
this  poem  gives  an  account,  what 
Alcaeus  had  said  to  his  friend  wa?  not 
an  doiBa  ;  the  friend  therefore  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  refer  to  Alcaeus'  ex- 
hortation as  a  '  rigmarole.'  or  perhaps 
doila  is  used  contemptuously  as  tTrcoSi/, 
*an  incantation.'  With  fSparepau  in 
1.  27  cf.  Find.  O.  8.  7S  paTepoi  and 
Theocr.  30.  27  /SpaiBlux:.  HXav  is  the 
Attic  e'i\7]v;  the  Hesychian  gloss  yeXav 
{Icf^c  FiXav)  •  air/i]!'  i)\tov  may  refer  to 
this  passage.  As  I.  27  is  the  last  of  the 
column,  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that 
I.  28,  which  must  have  begun  the  new 
column,  was  not  the  last  of  the  poem, 
but  that  there  were  at  least  four  lines 
mere ;  this  is  probable  also  on  literary 


grounds.  In  the  left  margin  of  the 
next  column,  opposite  riffijeri^a  in  this, 
there  are  traces  which  I  should  in- 
terjirct  as  2  /.c,  '  Tiook  vii.'  In  this 
MS.  the  individual  poems  do  not  seem 
to  have  borne  numbers,  the  ^^  an  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  in  the  next 
column  opposite  1.  3  of  this,  being  used 
to  separate  not  stani^as  but  poems. 
The  extant  citations  of  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus  often  give  the  number  of  the 
book,  but  only  rarely  that  of  the  poem. 
For  other  notes  on  the  fragment  the 
reader  is  referred  to  my  earlier  restora- 
tion. It  should  be  added  that  this 
revised  restoration  is  based  on  the 
photograph  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
Dr.  Schubart  in  1909. 

J.  M.  Edmonds. 

Jesus  Colifi^e,  Cainbriiliie. 


CONSULAR  PROVINCES  BETWEEN  07  AND  .V2  u.c. 


In  tracing  out  an  obvious,  though,  as 
far  a;  I  know,  unnoticed  mistake  of 
Asconius  in  connection  with  the  recall 
of  Piso  and  Gabinius  from  their  prov- 
inces in  55  D.c,  I  have  been  struck 
by  several  irregularities  in  the  working 
out  of  the  Graccho-Sullan  system  of 
fixing  and  filling  the  two  consular 
provinces  for  each  year.  That  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  lex  Sciiipronia 
de  procinciis  comularibits,  which  neces- 
sitated the  selection  by  the  senate  of 
the  two  provinces  to  be  assigned  to  the 
consuls,  prior  to  the  election  of  those 
who,  as  consuls  or  proconsuls,  were  ulti- 
mately to  govern  them.  This  arrange- 
ment was  retained  by  Sulla,  who  how- 
■ever  established  the  principle  that  con- 
suls should  only  enter  on  a  provincial 
command  at  the  expiry  of  their  year  of 
office,  becoming  automatically,  though 
in  accordance  with  senatorial  decree, 
proconsuls  on  the  first  day  of  January 
(de  prov.  cons.  15-36).  This  scheme,  by 
which  the  pro-magistrate  assumed  a 
recognised  place  within  the  constitution, 
applied  also  to  the  praetorian  provinces, 
and  was  made  symtnetrical  and  auto- 
matic by  the  addition  of  two  to  the 
existing  six  praetors,  so  that  the  ten 
provinces'  were  now  regularly  held  by 

'  The  provinces  in  Sulla's  time  were :  Hither 
and  Further  Spain,  Hither  and  Further  Caul, 


two  ex-consuls  and  eight  ex-praetors. 
Gracchus  had  made  it  illegal^  for  tri- 
bunes to  block  the  settlement  of  con- 
sular provinces  by  means  of  intoccssio, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  this  settle- 
ment decided  the  praetorian  provinces, 
which  were  of  necessity  the  remaining 
eight  but  were  not  dealt  w  ith  or  allotted 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  preceding 
their  tenure. 

Such  was  the  system  from  Si  B.C. 
onwards.  But  for  its  smooth  and  auto- 
matic worldng  it  depended  upon  the 
equilibrium  between  the  number  of 
provinces  and  of  available  governors, 
and  in  several  ways  this  equilibrium 
came  to  be  impaired,  (a)  It  was  always 
possible  that  a  consul  or  praetor  might, 
like  Cotta  in  05  or  Cicero  in  63,  decline 
to  take  a  province,  (b)  More  important 
still,  fresh  provinces  were  created,  e.g. 
Bithynia,  Cyrene,  Crete  and  Syria, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
magistrates  (jualilied  to  hold  tiiem. 
(c)  It  became  more  and  more  frequent 
for  the  people  to  interfere  with  the 
senatorial  management  of  provincial 
appointments,  and  to  hand  over  several 
provinces,  sometimes  for  an  indefmite 


Sardinia- Corsica,   Sicily,   .Africa,    Macedonia 
Asia  and  Cilicia. 

-  de  prov.  cottf.  7,  17. 
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period,  more  often  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years,  to  one  or  both  of  the  consuls,  or 
even,  though  this  was  more  rare,  to  a 
privains.  Owing  to  one  or  other  of 
these  causes  it  might  happen,  either 
that  the  consular  provinces  were  not 
assigned  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Senipronia  at  all  as  in  58,  57  and  54  n.c, 
or  that  in  certain  jears  only  one  con- 
sular province  existed,  as  in  62,  59  5O, 
and  53,  or  that  ex-consuls  (I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  ex-praetors)  retain  their 
provinces  for  several  years,  as  did. 
apart  from  special  commands,  C.  An- 
tonius,  Metellus  Nepos,  Lentulus  Spin- 
thcr  and  Appius  Claudius,  or  that  the 
assignment  of  praetorian  provinces, 
instead  of  being  automatic,  became  the 
subject  of  dispute  and  controversy, 
inviting,  what  was  never  illegal,^  the 
intervention  of  tribunician  intercessio. 
It  was  thus  the  case  that  the  lex  Scm- 
pronia  and  the  SuUan  system  of  auto- 
matic prorogaiio  had  to  a  large  extent 
ceased  to  be  the  pivots  on  \\hich  pro- 
vincial appointments  turned  even  before 
the  lex  Puinpcia  de  itirc  inagislrattitini  of 
52  which  made  l)Oth  out  of  date  and 
obsolete. 

For  the  following  points,  which  in- 
ability to  search  the  authorities  must 
inevitably  make  tentative,  partial  and 
disjointed,  I  will  take  as  my  starting- 
point  the  assertion  of  Asconius  (z'-v 
Pisvnian.  2)  that  Piso  was  recalled  from 
Macedonia  and  Gabinius  from  Sjria  in 
consequence  of  Cicero's  TraXivMhla,  the 
speech  clc  provinciis  coiisiiliiribus.  made 
in  the  summer  of  56  :  cum  7-cvocati  cssciii 
ex  pyovinciis  Piso  et  Giibinius  scnicntia 
Ciccronis  qitam  cUxcvat  de  provinciis 
coiisiilan'has  Lcttulo  ct  Philippo  consiili- 
bits. 

Now  we  have  to  notice  that  Piso  and 
Gabinius  had  not  succeeded  to  their 
provinces  through  the  operation  of  the 
lex  Scinpiviiia,  and  were  holding  them 
long  after  the  normal  term  had  expired. 
They  had  been  consuls  in  5.S,  and  there- 
fore according  to  that  law  the  provinces 

'  The  iniporiant  tiling;  "as  to  get  the  coii- 
siil.tr  provinces  settled  before  the  consuls  were 
elected,  and  .iccordingly  tribnnes  were  debarred 
from  blocking  this.  As,  when  things  were 
normal,  the  praetorian  provinces  were  practic- 
ally settled  loo,  there  had  been  no  need  to 
prohibit  in/eycessio. 


the}-  would  hold  in  57  should  have  been 
fixed  in  the  summer  of  59.  But  either 
in  the  excitement  of  that  year  the 
question  of  the  consular  provinces  had 
been  forgotten,  or  possibly  two  prov- 
inces less  acceptable  than  Macedonia 
and  Syria  had  been  fi.xed.  At  any  rate, 
the  evidence  of  Cicero  makes  it  certain 
that  Clodius,  as  tribune,  passed  a 
special  law,  assigning  Macedonia  to 
Piso  and  Syria  to  Gabinius,  in  eacli 
case  with  an  imperimn  infinitum.  Thd 
following  passages  prove  the  point. 
Focdiis  fecenint  cum  tribiuio  pi.  palam  nt 
(lb  CO  provincias  accipevcnt  qnas  ipsi 
vcllcnt ;  .  .  .  qua  re  patcfacta.  .  .  .  pro- 
iiii'.lganliir  v.no  codcmque  tempore  roga- 
tiones  ab  codeiii  trihtmo  dc  mca  pcrnicie  et 
dc  pvovinciis  consilium  vominatini  (pro 
Scst.  24-25).  Obtiniiisti  provinciam  con- 
sularem  .  .  .  lege  ,  .  ca  qiiam  nemo  legem 
pvaeter  tc  et  collegam  tvAim  pv.tavit  {in 
Pis.  16,  37).= 

This  lex  Clodia  therefore  was  of 
essentiallj-  the  same  nature  as  the  lex 
I'litinia,  but  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
both  consuls,  and  conferred  an  imfte- 
linm,  not  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
but  infinitum,  which  meant  practically, 
till  the  senate  felt  itself  free  to  fix  the 
provinces  as  consular  or  praetorian  in 
the  regular  way.  The  senate  naturally 
did  not  do  this  in  58,  when,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  fixed  Cilicia  and  Hither  Spain  as 
the  consular  provinces  for  56,  and  if  in 
57  it  fixed  Syria  and  Macedonia  for  55, 
the  arrangement  was  abortivt;,  for 
neither  Marcellinus  nor  Philippus,  the 
consuls  of  5G,  held  provinces  after  their 
office.-' 


-  Compare  the  phrase  Galnm'o  ct  Fisotii  pro 
I'iiicia  rogata  est  in  pyo  Sest.  24,  53,  and  in  df 
lioiii.  9,  23,  Oahinio  .  .  .  Syn'mn  iioiiu'nati:::  df- 
(list!,  and  /..  Pisoni  iionnc  noininatim  poptilos 
liberos  .  .  .  I'lJictos  et  constrictos  iradidistiT 
also  de  dovi.  21.  55  and  26,  70,  impcdiehantur  .:  ■ 
ea  /ri,Y  quam  idem  iste  dc  Macedonia  Syriaque 
tnhriil. 

'■'■  It  is  certain  that  Piso  and  Gabinius  started 
for  their  provinces  before  the  end  of  50.  This 
is  implied  by  Cicero's  question — An,  cuin  pro- 
f.ciscebamini  palndati  in  prcrjincius  vet  ctaptcrs 
-.el  ereptas,  consules  vos  quisquani  putavit .'  (in 
Pis.  13,  31)  con/.  a.\so p»o  Sest.  33,  71.  It  seems 
probable  indeed  that,  like  other  commands  con 
ierred  by  special  laws,  r.;-.  the  lex  Vatinia  and 
probably  the  lex  Trcbonia,  the  pro\inciaI  »w 
feriumoi  Piso  and  Gabinius  commenced  poten- 
tially as  scon  as  the  law  was  passed,  tlioughthc 
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But  the  only  way  of  superseding  Piso 
and  Gabinius,  or  indeed  of  superseding 
any  provincial  governor,  was  to  fix  their 
provinces  at  the  proper  period  before- 
hand as  consular  or  praetorian.  The 
<lucstion  came  up  in  the  summer  of  56, 
when  the  consular  provinces  for  54  had 
to  be  settled.  There  was  a  strong 
party,  headed  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  55,  which  desired  to  fix 
the  two  GalHc  provinces  for  the  consuls 
cf  that  year,  and  so  to  supersede  Caesar 
at  the  end  of  his  quinqiicnniiiin.  Others 
favoured  a  modification  of  this  plan,  i  (i. 
to  fix  Further  Gaul  and  Syria  for  54,  in 
which  case  the  remaining  Gallic  pro- 
vince could  at  the  beginning  of  55  have 
been  allotted  as  one  of  the  praetorian 
provinces  for  54.' 

Cicero  was  of  course  instructed  to 
prevent  the  Gallic  provinces  from  being 
interfered  with,  and  his  main  argument 
was  that  to  fix  them  as  consular  for  54 
would  mean  the  retention  of  Piso  and 
Gabinius,  whose  government  had  been 
•execrable,  till  at  any  rate  the  beginning 
of  53,  while  to  fix  Further  Gaul  and 
Syria  would  mean  at  any  rate  the  reten- 
tion of  Piso.  This  was  met  by  the 
suggestion  that  both  Macedonia  and 
Syria  might  be  added  to  the  praetorian 
provinces  already  fixed  for  55,  so  that 

government  might  be  carried  on  temporarily 
«ither  by  the  previous  governor  or  by  a  Ui;a/us 
of  the  new  one.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  any 
other  way  Cicero's  statement,  twice  repeated, 
that  Piso  governed  Macedonia  for  a  iricnniuin 
(ir.  J'l's.  23,  55  and  35,  86),  since  he  certainly  re- 
turned in  the  beginnini,'  of  55.  I  imagine  that 
liny  provincial  command  (at  any  rate,  if  not 
guaranteed  by  law  for  a  definite  term)  could  at 
once  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  law  assigning 
the  province  to  a  new  governor.  Gabinius,  ^.i'., 
whose  province  was  made  consular  for  54,  would 
naturally  retain  it  till  the  end  of  55.  He  was, 
however,  technically  superseded  by  the  /ex 
Trebonia,  and  if  he  stayed  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  this  was  because  Crassus  did  not  start  from 
Kome  till  November  (r/f/ -•///.  4-13,  l),  and  be- 
cause Gabinius  refused  to  hand  over  the  province 
to  a  Itgatus  sent  forward  by  Crassus  (Dio  Cass. 
39.  to). 

'  The  allotment  of  praetorian  provinces 
probably  took  place  quite  early  in  each  year  for 
the  year  succeeding  and  there  might  sometimes 
be  a  question  as  to  which  provinces  should  be 
thrown  in,  and  which  allowed  to  remain  under 
present  governors.  It  was  in  such  cases  that 
resort  from  personal  considerations  might  be 
had  to  inUrcessio. 


both  governors  could  be  recalled  staiiin, 
i.e.  in  a  few  months.'-  Cicero  retorted 
that  such  a  plan  would  certainly  be 
blocked  by  iiiterccsxiu,  and,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  neither  Piso  nor  Gabin- 
ius would  ever  be  got  rid  of  except  by 
making  their  provinces  consular  under 
the  le.x  Sciiipi-oiiii:,  to  which  iiitciccssio 
was  inapplicable,  his  \ote  was  that 
Macedonia  and  Syria  should  be  fixed 
as  consular  for  54.^  But  it  is  certain 
that  Cicero's  scnli-iitiu  was  not,  as 
Asconius  supposed,  carried.  That  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  a  passage  from  in 
Pis.  36,  88,  (Juid.-'  dcbilitatio  atquc  abiectio 
animi  tui  Macedonia  practoria  uuiitiatu, 
cum  tu,  non  solum  (jiiod  tibi  sixccdcrctnr, 
scd  quod  Gr.binio  non  succcdcrctur.  cx- 
sangiiis  d  mor'.uus  concidisii.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  Syria  and  not  Macedonia, 
but  some  other  province  were  made 
consular  for  54,  and  that  no  tribune 
after  all  stood  in  the  way  of  Macedonia 
being  made  a  praetorian  province  for 
55.  Whether  Piso's  recall  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  was  due  to  Cicero's  initia- 
tive, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Asconius 
is  certainly  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  his 
scnicniia  dc  proviiiciis  consularibus.  The 
second  consular  province  must  have  been 
either  Cilicia  or  Hither  Spain,  probably 


*  This  could  no  doubt  have  been  done,  though 
probably  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  called  to 
revise  the  arrangement  already  made.  If  the 
number  of  praetors  was  insufficient,  two  of  the 
existing  praetorian  provinces  could  be  prorogued 
for  another  year  under  the  same  governors. 
Cicero  was  no  doubt  justified  in  foreseeing 
probable  attempts  to  block  such  a  manipulation 
of  provincial  appointments,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  was  successfully  managed  in  the  case  of  Piso. 

'  For  this  view  of  Cicero's  position  and  its 
constitutional  basis  I  appeal  to  the  following 
passage  o(  the  tfe /iroz'i/uiisconsu/tin'i/us  (7,  17)  : 
Atqtii  duas  Galluts  qui  decernit  consulibus 
iltiobus,  hos  (Piso  and  Gabinius)  rctiiiet  ambo  : 
qui  autcm  alleram  Galliam  ct  aut  Syriam  aut 
Miicedonianty  tavieii  alteruin  reiiitet,  et  in  ulri- 
usque  pari  scekrc  dispurcm  condicioncm  facit. 
'  Faciain  '  inguit  '  illiu  praclorias,  ut  Pisoni  et 
Gabinio  succedatur  slalini.'  Si  hie  sinaf,  tunc 
cnim  tribunus  inicreedcre  poterit,  nunc  iu»t 
potest.  Itaque  ei^o  idem,  qui  nunc  consulibus  iis 
qui  dcsignati  crunt  Syriam  Mucedonininquc 
deccrno,  deccrnam  casdcin  practorias,  vt  Ciis 
practores  annuas  provincias  haicant,  el  cos  quant 
primum  videainus,  quos  aniino  aequo  vidcrc  non 
possiiiius.  Sed,  inihi  credile,  nunquam  il/is 
succcdetur,  nisi  cum  e<i  lege  refcretur  qua  inter- 
ccdi  de  provinciis  non  liecbil.  Itaque  hoc  tempore 
omisso  annus  est  integer  vobis  e.xpeetandus. 
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the  latter.     These  two  provinces  must 
have  been  fixed  under  the  lex  Scinpronia 
for  the  consuls  of  57  in  the  summer  of  58, 
since  of  the  two  consuls  of  57,  Metellus 
Nepos  was  governor  of  Hither  Spain  in 
56    (Plut.    Cacs.    51),    while    Lentulus 
Spinther   was    certainly   proconsul    of 
Cilicia  in  that   year  Uid  fam.  i,  7,  g). 
We  know  that  the  latter  was  succeeded 
in  53  by  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the 
consuls  "of  54,  so  that  Cilicia  must  have 
been   tixed  as  consular  in  the  summer 
of  55.     Of  course  this  may  have  been  a 
re-fixing,    the  settlement    made    in    56 
being  cancelled  by  the  lex  Trcbonia,  but 
as  Spinther  was  a  friend  of  Cicero  and 
a  persona    i^vata  with  the    senate,  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  province  was  not 
interfered  with    in   56.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  indications  that  Nepos 
was  still  in  Spain  in  55  (Dio  Cass.  39, 
54),  and  if  his  province  and  that  of  Gabi- 
nius  were  made  consular  for  54,  the  lex 
Trcbonia  may  be  regarded  as  enlarging, 
amplifying  and  extending   rather  than 
cancelling    the  arrangements   for    the 
consular  "provinces  of  54  already  made. 
While    Crassus   started    for    Syria    in 
November,  Pompey  had  perhaps  super- 
seded  Nepos   in  Spain  even  earlier  in 
the  year  by  sending  out  his  lei^atiis. 

But  the  action  of  Clodius  in  settling 
the  consular  province  for  57  without 
regard  to  the  lex  SeDiprouiLi  was  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  during  these 
years.  What  arrangements  had  been 
made  in  62  for  the  consular  provinces 
in  60  is  not  certain.  In  62  the  eastern 
provinces  were  still  under  Pompey's 
extraordinary  iuiperiunt,  but  they  m.ight 
be  available  in  60,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Syria  and  some  other  province 
•were  fixed  for  the  consuls  of  61,  C. 
Pupius  Piso,  a  former  legate  of 
Pompey  (Dio  Cass.  Z7'  44^.  and  M. 
Valerius  Messalla.  As  to  Messalla, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  province  having 
been  assigned  him,  but  of  Piso  Cicero 
writes  in  July,  61,  risonem  consulcm 
imlla  in  re  conshterc  nnqiiaui  sum  passsus ; 
desponsam  homini  iain  Syriain  adeini ; 
scnaUmi  ad  prisiinam  severiiatein  revocavi 
{ad  AH.  1,  16,  8).  Whether  however 
Syria  had  been  formally  fixed  in  62,  or, 
as  the  word  desponsam  perhaps  implies, 
informally  promised  by  Pompey  or 
Caesar  cannot  be  decided.     .'\t  any  rate, 


it  seems  probable  that  there  were  no 
consular  provinces  at  the  beginning  of 
60,  though  it  is  possible  that  Silanus, 
consul  in  62,  and  vaguely  spoken  of  as 
proconsul  by  Pliny,  may  have  remained 
in  some  province  unknown  during  this 
year,  and  Antonius,  consul  in  6j,  was 
certainly  still  in  Macedonia.' 

But  in  the  course  of  60  there  were 
alarms  of  war  in   Gaul,  and  in  conse- 
quence deerevit  senatns  ul  consiiles  duas 
Gallias     sortireniur,    dilectus    haberettir, 
vacationes     ne    vakrent,    legati     adirent 
Galliae  civilates  darcntque  opevam  nc  cae  se 
cum  Helvctiis  conitingevent  {ad  Ait.  i,  ig, 
2).     Now,  if  the  two  Gauls  were  under 
ex-praetors   in    60,    it    is    difficult    to 
believe   that    a   decree   of    the   senate 
could     have     superseded     them,     and 
handed  the  provinces  over  at  once  to 
the    consuls,     Afranius    and    Metellus 
Celer.     It    seems    more    probable  that 
any  arrangements  made  in  61  for  the 
consular   provinces  in   59  were   swept 
aside,  and  that  the  senate,  ignoring  the 
lex  Sempronia,  fixed   the  two  Gauls  as 
consular  for  59,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring military  forces  in  advance,  which, 
if  the  crisis  demanded,  might  be  corn- 
manded  by  the  consuls,  just  as  Antonius 
and    Metellus    Celer    had   commanded 
armies,  while  consul  and  praetor,  in  63. 
At  any  rate,  when  Metellus  Celer  died 
in  59,  he  was  undoubtedly  proconsul  of 
one   of  the    Gallic    provinces,    though 
there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  position 
of  Afranius.     But,  even  if  Metellus  had 
not  died,  and  if  Afranius  was  governor 
of  the  other  Gaul  in  59,  I  imagine  that 
the  lex  Vatinia  would  have  superseded 
them,  since  we  know  that  Caesar's  five 
years  dated  from  March  i,  59. 

We  have  seen  then  that  either  by 


1  The  provinces,  however,  held  by  Silanus 
and  Antonius  would  not  be  consular  in  the 
technical  sense,  since  that  term  was  limited  to 
the  two  provinces  held  by  the  consuls  of  the 
previous  year,  /i.;,''.,  the  two  Gauls  were  con- 
sular in  58,  but,  though  Caesar  still  held  them, 
not  in  57,  in  which  year  the  consular  provinces 
were  Macedonia  and  Svria.  Similarly,  though 
Piso  and  Gabinius  still  held  Macedonia  and 
Syria  in  c6,  the  consular  provinces  in  that  year 
were  Cilicia  and  Hither  Spain,  held  by  Lentulus 
Spinther  and  Metellus  Nepos.  Agam,  Spam 
and  Syria,  granted  to  Pompey  and  Crassus  for 
five  years,  were  consular  in  54.  but  not  ii>  53- 
when  Cilicia  was  the  only  consular  province, 
held  by  Appius  Claudius. 
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popular  law  or  senatorial  decree  the  /tvv 
Semproiiia  was  set  aside  in  bo,  in  59,  in 
58,  and  in  55,  and  also  that  by  one  or 
other  of  the  same  means  the  tenure  of 
provinces  originally  consular  was 
extended  beyond  the  normal  period  of 
a  single  year  in  a  number  of  instances 
during  these  years.  Antonius  c.i^'.  was 
in  Macedonia  from  62  to  the  end  of  60  ; 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Octavius, 
one  of  the  praetors  of  that  year  :  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul  for  ten  years ;  Piso  and 
Gabinius  were  in  Macedonia  and  Syria 
till  the  end  of  56  and  55  respectively: 
Metellus  Nepos  was  in  Spain  during 
part  at  least  of  a  second  year ;  Lentulus 
Spinther  was  in  Cilicia  from  56  to  53 ; 
Pompeyand  Crassusreceived  commands 
for  tive  years  by  the  lex  Trebonia,  while 
Appius  Claudius  held  Cilicia  from  53 
to  51. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  many  of 
the  consuls  had  more  than  their  share 
of  provincial  command,  there  were 
also  many  who  from  one  reason  or 
another,  in  spite  of  the  lex  Semproiiia 
and  the  Sullan  system  of  proro^atio, 
held  no  province  at  all.  Of  those  in 
65  Torquatus  certainlj-  went  to  Mace- 
donia (in  F^is.  ly.  44),  but  Cotta  took  no 
province,  a  point  proved  by  Caes.  bell.  civ. 
I,  6,  where  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
privati  who,  as  having  held  no  province, 
were  available  for  provincial  commands 
in  49.  Whether  the  senate,  in  view  of 
the  eastern  provinces  being  under 
Pompey,  decided  to  fix  Macedonia  alone 
as  a  consular  province  for  54,  or  whether 
Cotta,  like  Cicero,  renounced  his  pro- 
vince, we  do  not  know.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  neither  of  the  consuls 
of  64,  L.  lulius  Caesar  and  Marcius 
Figulus,  had  provinces  in  G3'  either 
because  no  arrangements  were  made  in 
65,  or  because  for  some  reason  they 
were  not  carried  out.  For  62  it  appears 
that  Macedonia  and  Hither  Gaul  had 
been  duly  fixed  in  64,  but  Cicero  re- 
nounced his  claim,  and  Hither  Gaul  was 
made  praetorian  and,  not  without  some 
manipulation,  allotted  to  Metellus  Celer 
{ad /am.  5,  2,  3). 

'  I  might  have  put  the  matter  more  posi- 
tively, for  L.  Caesar  was  one  of  the  dtiiiin-'it-i 
perduellionis  in  the  trial  of  Rablrius.  while 
Figulus  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  among  the  con- 
iulares  present  in  the  senate  when  the  Catili- 
narians  were  condemned  [inl  All.  iz,  21,  i). 


As  to  the  next  two  pairs  of  consusl, 
Silanus  and  Muraena  in  62  and  Pupius 
Piso  and  \'alerius  Messalla  in  61,  we 
only  know  that  Silanus  is  spoken  of  as 
a  proconsul  by  Pliny,  and  that  Piso, 
who  had  looked  forward  to  Sjria,  was, 
according  to  Cicero,  disappointed  of  it. 
When  we  remember  that  in  bj  there 
was  every  possibility  of  Catiline's  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship,  and  that  in  62 
Piso,  Pompey"s  legate,  had  to  be  elected 
(Dio  Cass.  37,  44),  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  senate  fixed  no  consular 
provinces  in  either  year,  or  perhaps,  a 
course  certainly  taken  in  Go,  fixed  pro- 
vinces so  insignificant  as  not  to  be 
worth  accepting.  For  the  consuls  of 
56  it  is  probable  that  provinces  were 
duly  assigned  in  58.  But  56  was  a 
stormy  year,  Marcellinus  and  Philippus 
showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  coali- 
tion just  re-established  at  Luca,  and 
both  seem  to  have  retired  into  private 
life  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  to 
Marcellinus,  the  evidence  is  negative, 
but  Philippus  is  mentioned  with  Cotta 
by  Caesar  among  those  who  had  held 
no  provinces  [b.  c.  i,  6).  That  the  two 
consuls  of  53  governed  no  provinces 
need  not  surprise  us,  since  their  year 
began  and  ended  in  uproar  and  confu- 
sion, but  it  is  less  easy  to  understand 
why  Domitius  .A.henobarbus  consul  in 
54  did  not,  like  his  colleague  Appius 
Claudius,  proceed  to  a  province. 
Presumably  two  had  been  fixed  in  55, 
of  w  hich  Cilicia  was  one.  As  Syria  was 
to  be  under  Crassus,  the  Spains  under 
Pompey.  and  the  Gauls  under  Caesar, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  province  e.xcept 
Macedonia  could  have  been  fi.xed.  But 
meanwhile  Crassus  had  been  killed,  and 
Domitius,  who  had  alread}-  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  succeeding  Caesar 
in  54,  may  have  waived  the  province  as- 
signed him  inthe  hope  of  receiving  Syria. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  lex  Pompeia  de 
iiire  magistratuum  the  regular  and  almost 
automatic  assignment  of  consular 
provinces  was  getting  out  of  gear.  Will 
some  scholar  who  can  penetrate  the 
authorities  better  than  I  can  collect  the 
evidence  for  the  working  of  the  system 
during  the  years  when  we  should  expect 
to  find  it  most  regular,  from  the  deatli 
of  Sulla  to  the  Gabinian  law  ? 

E.  G.  Hardv. 
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THE  POET  OF  ITALY. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  of  Vergil,  as  we  all 
know,  guessed  with  a  whimsical  sigh 
that  one  day  country  schoolboys  would 
learn  their  alphabet  from  his  own 
Epistles ;  but  he  hardly  foresaw  the 
time  '  cum  totus  decolor  esset  Flaccus 
et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni."  And 
since  the  days  of  Juvenal's  dingy  school- 
master, every  age  has  contributed  its 
own  stratum  of  deposit,  and  made  it 
harder  to  know  the  poet  as  he  was.  All 
who  seek  to  recover  this  knowledge 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  scholars 
like  Dr.  Warde  Fowler,  who  sink  new 
shafts  through  the  accumulated  lumber, 
and  bring  to  light  fresh  golden  ore  of 
the  poet's  own  thought. 

One   of   the   habits  of  mind   which 
darken  our  reading  of  Vergil  is  to  regard 
him    chiefly   as   the   exponent   of    the 
Roman  Empire.     This  Vergil  certainly 
was,  and  one  of  its  makers  also  ;  but  his 
share  in  the  making  would  have  been 
something  different,  and  probably  some- 
thing much  poorer  if  Rome  had  been 
his  birthplace ;  or  even  if  its  walls  had 
been    the    customary    horizon   of    his 
thoughts — as  they  were,  for  instance,  of 
C'icero's.    Every  student  of  the  Gcorgics, 
especially  of  the  Second  Book,  must 
realise  that  Vergil  knew  Italy  well ;  and 
part  of  the  difficulty  commonly  found 
in  that  poem  is  merely  this,  that  Vergil 
IS    moving   on   what,   to   the    English 
schoolboy,  is  quite  unfamiliar  soil.     A 
good  teacher,  who  has  been  in  Italy — 
and   in   days  of  cheap  travel   no   one 
ought  to  expound  the  Gcoyf^ics  who  has 
not — finds  here  his  opportunity  ;  but  it 
is  not  only  in  reading  the  Gcorgics  that 
a  purely  Roman  point  of  view  shuts  out 
much  of  Vergil's  meaning.     The  episode 
of  Camilla,  for  instance,  in  Acncid  xi. 
has  been  described  as  a  '  digression  '—a 
picturesque  interlude  with  no  relation 
to  the  main  story.     But  as  Dante  knew, 
Camilla     impersonates     the     Italian's 
native   love   for    Italy,  the  instinct   of 
resistance   to   an   invader.      And    this 
Italian  spirit,  which  Aeneas  came  not  to 
crush   but   to   enlighten,  is   meant   by 
Vergil  to  be  one  of  the  central  elements 
of  the   new   world   which   the   Acneid 
foreshadows  ;  and  Camilla's  death  is  one 
of  those  moving  examples  of  the  '  cost 


of  progress '  which  bring  the  poem  as  a 
whole  so  close  to  .Aristotle's  conception 
of  tragedy. 

A  mistake  which  can  obscure  even 
the  story  of  Camilla  has  of  course 
robbed  of  interest  that  part  of  the 
Acneid  which  Vergil  gave  to  a  picture 
of  the  different  tribes  of  Central  Italj-. 
And,  like  a  true  lover  of  Vergil,  Dr. 
Warde  Fowler  has  taken  ^  this  very 
passage  (vii.  601-S17)  in  order  to  trace 
some  of  the  poet's  larger  motives.  No 
student  of  Vergil  can  read  any  page  of 
the  essay  without  gratitude  for  the 
charm  of  its  subtle  and  convincing 
exposition  and  for  its  re-discovery  of 
many  neglected  beauties.  And  his 
complaint,  if  he  complain  at  all,  will  be 
only  this,  that  the  book  is  too  short,  and 
that  the  analysis  of  Vergil's  meaning  is 
not  everywhere  pressed  home  with  the 
same  sureness  of  touch.  If  in  what 
follows  I  venture  to  point  to  some  of 
these  omissions,  I  am  well  assured  that 
no  one  will  welcome  such  enquiries 
more  gladly  than  the  distinguished 
author  himself. 

The  book  first  gives  the  passage  in 
full,  printed  opposite  to  Mr.  James 
Rhoades'  exact  and  graceful  translation 
— a  boon  to  any  reader,  and  there  will 
be  many  such,  who  may  know  more  of 
Italy  than  of  Vergil's  text. 

a' brief  introduction  then  points  out 
Vergil's  share  in  the  Italian  policy  of 
the  Caesars,  Vv'ho  in  this  respect  proved 
themselves  the  true  successors  of  the 
Gracchi.  We  may  note  in  passing  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that 
this  picture  of  Italy  comes  first,  while 
t'nat  of  primitive  Rome  is  deferred  to 
the  following  Book— a  relation  which 
Vergil  had  already  expressed  at  the  end 
of  Book  ii.  of  the  Gcorgics  (1.  532-540). 
How  essential  the  new  policy  was  to 
the  very  possibility  of  ordered  life  in 
Rome  as  well  as  in  Italy  ought  to  be 
well  known,  even  to  schoolboys.  But 
to  realise  it  fills  the  second  part  of  the 
Acncid  with  a  new  meaning;  just  as 
the  famous  description  of  the  lakes  of 

'  In  his  essay  VirgiPs  '  Gathering  of  the 
Clans,'  beiiii;  observations  on  Aen.  vii.  601-817. 
Elackwell,  Oxford,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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Upper  Italy  in  the  Georgics  (ii.  139-160) 
is  doubly  interesting,' when  we  remember 
that  these  lakes,  and  Veryil's  birthplace 
close  to  one  of  them,  were  not  in  Italv 
at  all  until  Julius  Caesar  gave  Roman 
citizenship  to  the  Transpadani  in  49  n.c. 

After  a  stimulating  note  on  the  parallel 
passage  in  Silius — and  comments  all  too 
brief  on  thedift'erenccs  between  \'ergirs 
Catalogue  and  those  in  Homer  and 
Milton — Dr.  Warde  Fowler  reviews  in 
detail  the  separate  parts  of  the  episode. 
'1  wo  passages  of  his  comment  may  be 
tjuoted  as  typical. 

On  1.  759 

tcnenius  .Xngitiae,  uitrea.  te  Fiicinus  untl.i, 
te  liquid!  flcuere  lacus, 

Henry,  the  old  Belfast  physician,  in 
his  delightful  Aciicidca,  strangely  re- 
marked, '  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
real  weeping  in  Virgil's  days,  any  more 
than  in  ours ' ;  and  to  this'  Dr.  Fowler 
replies. 

Is  it  true,  as  Henry  says,  that  X'irgil  was  too 
civilised  and  ' Augusticised  '  to  understand  what 
tears  mean  ?  And  is  the  same  true  of  the 
Europe  of  today,  or  of  his  day,  fifty  years  ago? 
Assuredly  not :  human  nature  does  not  really 
differ  from  age  to  age;  it  is  only  the  surface 
that  is  touched  by  passing  gusts  of  literary 
fashion,  which  sometimes  fail  to  bring  to  active 
expression  the  abiding  love  and  tenderness 
beneath.  And  indeed  it  is  not  true,  far  from  it, 
that  the  poetry  of  X'irgil's  day  failed  to  express 
that  love  and  tenderness ;  nor  was  it  so  in 
Henry's  own  lime. 

Again  Henry's  difficulties  in  11.  674- 
677  evoke  a  luminous  exposition  : 

The  picture  that  rises  in  my  mind  is  that  of 
a  mountain  range,  whose  summits  are  hidden  in 
cloud,  below  which  the  snow  is  visible  between 
the  cloud  and  the  pine-forests  ;  below  the  broad 
steep  slopes  of  dark  pines,  the  si/Tit,  are  the 
belts  of  deciduous  trees  and  underwood  (77'/-- 
,i;u/tit).  These  four  stages  of  the  clothing  of 
the  mountain  seem  to  me  clearly  expressed  by 
the  poet.  First  the  Centaurs  are  niibi\;i-nae, 
their  lair  is  up  there  in  the  clouds  ;  there  they 
were  born,  and  thence  they  begin  their  swift 
descent ;  the  reader  is  left  to  imagine  that  lair 
for  himself,  and  what  they  did  there.  Secondly, 
they  cross  and  leave  behind  them  the  stretches 
of  snow  below  the  cloud  :  J/oniokn  Olhi-ymquc 
r.i-,ticm  linqueiites  cursii  rapido.  Thirdly,  they 
force  their  way  through  the  pine-woods,  the 
ingtiis  sihti,  but  not  by  tearing  up  the  trees  or 
breaking  them  down,  for  the  trees  give  way 
before  them,  liti/  eunlibiis  iiigem:  sih'a  locum. 
Fourthly,  once  through  the  broad  belts  of  pine, 
they  come  crashing  down  to  the  valley  through 
the  underwoods  {magna  cedunfvirgiil/a/rai^ore) 
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— that  is,  with  noise  which  those  m  the  valley 
can  now  hear  plainly.' 

Some  of  the  more  important  of 
Dr.  Fowler's  new  points  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  : 

p.  40.  The  fact  that  Juno  was  a 
deity  of  comparatively  recent  date  at 
Rome  is  used  to  explain  why  the  poet 
made  her  the  standing  enemy  of  his 
hero;  and  with  this,  as  Dr.  Warde 
Fowler  rightly  insists,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Jupiter  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  Greek 
Mythology.  The  old  Roman  religion 
knew  nothing  of  wedded  deities. 

p.  63.  Neptune  is  rightly  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  Etruscan  town 
Ncpctc ;  and  it  might  have  been  added 
that  before  he  was  swallowed  by 
Poseidon  he  was  probablj-  more  at  home 
in  fresh  water  than  in  salt,  as  appears, 
for  instance,  from  the  use  of  the 
Umbrian  verb  ncpitn  in  the  Iguvine 
curse  (Tab.  Ig.  VII. a  49),  where  it  is 
coupled  with  iiinclu,  to  mean  '  cover 
them  with  snow  and  with  flood." 

p.  So.  The  taboo  on  horses,  both  at 
Nemi  and  for  the  Flarnen  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  is  admirably  explained  as  having 
arisen  '  when  the  use  of  the  horse  was 
a  new  practice,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  uncommon  '  ;  i.e.,  before  the  migra- 
tion southwards  from  the  tcrrciuaye  in 
North  Italy  of  the  folk  destined  to  be- 
come Latins.  The  suggestion  may 
perhaps  be  interpolated  that  the  source 
from  which  these  potential  Latins 
brought  this  knowledge  was  the  horse- 
manship of  their  eastern  neighbours  the 
\'eneti.^     Dr.  Warde  Fowler  adds  that 


'  But  in  this  passage  surely  cuit/iius  is  con- 
structed both  with  (/<!(  and  with  ccdunt  (cf. 
ii.  633);  and  does  not  mni^no  fragore  also  go 
with  both  verbs?  This  'Interwoven  '  order  is 
characteristically  X'crgilian  ;  cf.,  e.g.,  1.  751, 
where  both  su/ier  galcam  and  iomp/iis  go  with 
both //('//(It-  and  oliua ;  so  also  in  702  {sonaf 
/ongf),  779-«o  d'/ore  cffudcrA,  812-3  (iHam 
imratiir  ,/  prospcctal  eu litem)  wc  have  phrases 
which  in  prose  would  be  units  distributed  for  a 
balance  of  sound  between  the  two  co-ordinate 
halves  of  a  sentence.  .See  more  fully  C.  R.  .\I\'. 
(19001,  p.  357.  Yet  I  entirely  accept  the  view 
that  jragorc  is  kept  to  the  end  on  purpose,  to 
leave  with  the  reader  the  last  overwhelming 
impression  which  the  avalanche  (for  that  is 
surely  part  of  what  Vergil  meant)  makes  upon 
the  spectators  in  the  valley  below. 

^  See  '  Some  Votive  Offerings  to  the  Venetic 
Goddess  Rehtia'  in   \\\t  /ournal  of  the  Royal 
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Vergil  '  breaks  the  taboo '  by  making 
Virbius  drive  his  chariot  to  the  war ; 
but  in  this  he  seems  to  overlook  Vergil's 
careful  addition  of  hand  sctiiis  (781), 
which  points  the  contrast  between  what 
might  not  be  done  inside  the  temple 
precincts  and  what  a  noble  youth  would 
'  none  the  less '  be  eager  to  do  acqitore 
campi.  Vergil  does  not  therefore  '  break 
the  taboo,'  but  only  defines  it  carefully, 
after  his  manner. 

Two  points  of  fine  scholarship  may 
also  be  mentioned  :  first  (p.  45),  the 
observation,  which  is  of  some  impor- 
tance to  etymology,  that  Vergil  treats 
fancli  as  the  genitive  oi  fas  (in  Aot.  i. 
543,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
parallelism  of  fata  and  fas  in  i.  205-6) ; 
secondly,  the  comment  on  vularct 
(1.  S08) '  a  subtle  subjunctive  of  potential 
force,  instead  of  telling  us  of  actual 
marvels,  magically  idealises  '  the  figure 
of  Camilla,  who  still  remains  quite 
human.  Such  faithful  exposition  is 
doubly  welcome  in  a  year  in  which  an 
Oxford  professor  has  amazed  humbler 
students  of  Latin  by  translating  ovrfo  as 
a  Verb  of  Desire,  supcrbns  as  if  it  were 
liberos,  and  the  Future  Indicative  as  if 
it  were  the  Present  Subjunctive,  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  passages  of  Vergil 
{A en.  vi.  848-54).' 

Aiithn>pologi:iil  Institute,  XLVI.  (1916),  223 
and  229. 

'  The  same  writer  makes  the  blunt  assertion 
that  'the  notions  of  tenderness  and  pity'  'are 
not  there '  i.e.  in  the  line  beginning  parcere 
iubiectis.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  argue; 
one  might  collect  everj-  phrase  of  compassion 
in  Latin  literature,  and  yet  a  stout  critic  of 
stone  walls  could  always  rejoin  that  he  did  not 
see  it.  The  error  is  dangerous  because  it  con- 
tains a  fraction  of  truth,  a  fraction  especially 
familiar  to  those  whose  study  runs  mainly  in 
military  Latin.  The  technical  terms  of  the 
soldier  gather  on  his  lips  a  very  precise  and 
concrete  meaning,  and  parcere  is  one  of  them  ; 
but  their  technical  use  does  not  always  exhaust 
their  meaning  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
substantive  cxercittts  has  lost  every  scrap  of  its 
original  meaning  as  a  noun  of  action  ('  training'), 
but  e.xcrcere  and  its  other  derivatives  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  '  to  drill ' :  defieere  is  used 
as  a  military  term,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
its  use  of  eclipses  or  of  fainting  in  sickne^  ; 
dileeius  certainly  has  no  notion  of  special  per- 
sonal regard  :  but  diligo  has  nothing  else. 
Those  who  are  content  to  interpret  \'ergil  by 
himself  may  see  what  the  word  meant  to  him  in 
such  passages  as  Georg.  li.  363,  parcendiuii 
iencris..    where    the    second    word    is    alone 


11.  655-669  contain  a  well  -  known 
difficulty.  As  the  text  stands,  Aven- 
tinus,  having  come  into  battle  (1.  655) 
on  a  chariot,  is  later  (1.  666)  described 
as  a  '  foot-soldier '  with  quite  different 
armour.  Dr.  Warde  Fowler  admirably 
suggests  that  these  four  lines  (666-9) 
reall}'  belong  to  the  hero  Ufens,  and 
should  be  transferred  to  follow  1.  749. 
He  is  careful  not  to  assume  any  manu- 
script corruption,  but  supposes  that  the 
lines  were  a  marginal  addition  of 
Vergil's  own,  which  his  first  editors 
placed  wrongly  because  of  the  reference 
to  Hercules.  Dr.  Warde  Fowler  makes 
this  suggestion  with  some  hesitation, 
because  in  its  new  position  he  feels  a 
difficulty  about  the  four  words  ?<ic  rcgici 
tecta  siibtbat ;  '  Was  this  the  palace  of 
King  Latinus  ?'  he  asks.  But  surely 
the  words  describe  the  ordinarj-  attire 
of  Ufens  when  he  came  home  '  from 
parade  '  to  his  own  palace ;  and  the  time 
of  this  parenthesis  is  marked  b}'  the  use 
of  the  Imperfect,  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  passage.  And  surely 
also  the  phrase  is  a  recollection  of  the 
famous  scene  in  which  Hector's  child  is 
terrified  by  his  nodding  plume  ? 

Of  the  points  in  which  perhaps 
something  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
interpretation  or  criticism  which  Dr. 
Fowler  offers,  the  most  important,  I 
think,  is  a  certain  type  of  phraseology, 
which  in  Oxford  at  least  is  as  old  as 
Conington,  though  it  came  from  Ger- 
many. It  is  much  affected  by  those 
who,  like  Conington,  are  blind  to  the 
greater  beauties  of  Vergil,  a  class  of 
scholars  among  whom  no  one  could 
number  Dr.  Warde  Fowler.  I  mean 
the  surely  ill-founded  distinction  be- 
tween the  content  of  a  poem  on  the  one 
side,  and  its  '  magnificent  sound '  (p.  gi) 
or  its  '  language '  (p.  ^^)  or  its  '  artistic 
beauty  '  (p.  35)  or  '  motive  '  (p.  42)  on 
the  other.  Undergraduates  and  school- 
boys constantly  interpret  such  distinc- 


enough  to  dispose  of  the  stone-wall  doctrine. 
Perhaps,  too,  Horace  knew  something  of  v.-hat 
his  friend  had  meant  by  the  line  (Ae/i.  vi.  854) 
when  two  years  after  Vergil's  death,  in  a  poem 
full  of  \'ergilian  reminiscences,  he  paraphrased 
it  in  words  which  it  is  strange  to  have  to  quote 
{Citrin.  Saee.  51)  '  bellante  prior,  iacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem.'  Or  shall  we  be  told  that 
lenis  also  is  '  a  scornful  word  '  r 
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tions  to  mean  that  a  poem  may  be  mere 
nonsense  written  about  things  that 
matter  to  no  one,  and  yet  '  artistically 
beautiful'  because' of  its  'style.'  Ur. 
Warde  Fowler  would  be  the  last  to 
subscribe  to  any  such  crude  doctrine  ; 
but  his  words  here  and  there  might  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  beauty  of  the 
details  of  a  poem  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  feel- 
ing by  which  they  are  transfused. 

The     same    somewhat    depreciatory 
tone,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
Cambridge    men   of   the   eighties  used 
wickedly  to   call    'Oxonian',  seems  to 
appear  on  p.  37,  where  the  complaint  is 
made  that  Vergil  'carries  out  an  un- 
historical  idea';  although  immediately 
afterwards  Dr.  Warde  Fowler  recognises 
that  Vergil  is  writing  of  a  prehistoric 
city  and  that  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
war  is  performed  by  a  miraculous  hand. 
Can  the  picture  of  the  closed  gates  in 
such  a  context  be  called  '  unhistorical '? 
Why  should  not  Latinus  have  been  as 
happy  as  Romulus  or  Augustus  ?     On 
,]■>.  60,  11.  689-690  are  said  to  '  express 
the  fact  oddly.'     The  words  are  :  '  ves- 
tigia   nuda    sinistri    instituere    pedis.' 
is   there   anything   odd  in  saying  that 
'  they  set  on  the  ground  the  bare  im- 
print of  the  left  foot ' — which,  unless  I 
am    mistaken,  is   an   absolutely  literal 
translation  ?     On  p.  66,  is  the  criticism 
of  the  description  taken  from  Apollo- 
nius   (1.    703  f.)  really  sound  ?     Vergil 
first    points   out    the   likeness   of    the 
'song'   of   the  advancing    host  to  the 
song  of  a  flight  of  swans  ;  and  then  the 
comparison     is    intensified,    after    his 
manner,  bysaying  that  even  the  'general 
appearance  '  of  the  host  was  like  that 
of  a  flock  of  birds  hurrying  pell-mell  to 
the  shore ;  11.  699-702  refer  mainly  to  the 
sound,  and  703-705  to  the  tumultuous 
movement.     I  am  defending,  however, 
not   so   much   Vergil,  as   Vergil's  first 
editors  ;  for  I  entirely  subscribe  to  Dr. 
Warde    Fowler's   inference    from    the 
incomplete   line   (702)   that    the    three 
lines  that  follow  were  not  intended  by 
Vergil  to  occupy  this  place,  but  stood 
in  his  margin  as  an  alternative  to  the 
previous  simile. 

On  p.  68  Dr.  Fowler  seems  to  com- 
plain that  Vergil  follows  no  regular 
geographical  order,  and  yet  he  himself 


gives  the  reason  on  p.  70.     The  method 
of  contrast    is   deliberately   chosen    to 
mark   the   unanimity   witii   which    the 
tribes  hurried  from  different  ijuarters  of 
Italy  to  defend  Italian  soil.    A  criticism 
(p.  82)  that  tlie  shield  in  1.  789  '  seems 
tame  '  after   the    helmet  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  chimaera  is  really  answered 
by    another   complaint    in    a   footnote 
(p.    83),  that    the  description  says  too 
little  about  the  character    of    Turnus. 
Surely  that  is  why  the  gold-plated  shield 
is  introduced.     It  represents  effectively 
by  an  ar>^iimentum  ingots  (1.   791)    the 
extravagance  and  lavishness  of  Turnus 
in  his  personal  equipment.^      And  from 
the    picturesque    point    of  view,  some 
larger  object  than  a  helmet  was  needed 
to   make  him  the  centre  of  the  great, 
dim   throng   {iiiuihus  pc.iitum)  which  is 
described  in  the  following  twelve  lines. 
In  one  or  two  points  also  the  phrase- 
ology  seems    hardly   fair    to    Vergil's 
extreme  care  in    matters  of  tradition. 
On  p.  67  we  are  told  that,  according  to 
Livy,  Clausus    'migrated  to  Rome  in 
502  B.C.*     But  the  words  of  Livy  (II. 
16.  3-5,  with  the  phrase  hand  ita  inulio 
post)  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  manj' 
unquestioned   but  '  undated  '    episodes 
which  he  throws  in  at  what  he  thinks 
appropriate  places  in  his  story,  but  to 
which    he   refuses   to   assign  a  precise 
point  in  liis  chronology.     It  is  in  fact 
a  timeless  tradition,  and  exactly  agrees 
with  Vergil,  who,  as  Niebuhr  perhaps 
suspected,  was  absolutely  right^  in  con- 
necting it  with  the  Sabine  character  of 
the  Quirinal.     Again,  to  say  (p.  71)  that 
1.  743  '  seems  to  suggest  that  Vergil  was 
conscious  of  a  Bronze  Age  '  is  certainly 
sound,  but  is  it  quite  adequate  ?     Com- 
mentators  on   Acn.  viii.  313-329   have 

'  There  are  other  things  in  the  arffuDunlum 
which  I  venture  to  think  are  just  like  Turnus, 
but  1  will  not  labour  the  matter,  partly  because 
1  cannot  help  hoping  that  Dr.  Warde  Fowler 
will  have  been  roused  (as  the  rest  of  us  have 
been)  by  his  own  challenge,  and  in  a  second 
edition,  which  ought  soon  to  be  called  for,  may 
expound  the  whole  passage. 

2  The  linguistic  evidence  Dr.  Warde  Fowler 
(possibly  misled  by  Niebuhrian  philology) 
seems  to  overlook.  Claudius  is  the  older, 
Clausus  the  younger  form  of  the  name ;  and 
the  tradition  goes  back  to  the  time  when  even 
in  S.abine  speech  K\\zgcns  was  known  as  Claudia ; 
sec  the  evidence  in  the  note  <ui  loc.  in  the  Pitt 
Tress  edition  of  Livy  II. 
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not  realised,  as  they  should,  that  Vergil 
has  carefully  identified  the  Bronze 
Age  known  to  modern  archaeologists 
in  many  lands,  and  to  \'ergil  by 
abundant  tradition  in  Italy,  with  what 
the  mytholcgy  current  in  his  day 
described  as  the  Age  of  Saturn.  His 
doctrine  of  the  successive  ages  of  man- 
kind was  carefull}'  thought  out,  as  I 
hope  before  long  to  find  opportunitj-  of 
showing. 

On  p.  6-1 ,  in  suggesting  that  Fc^ccn- 
ranai  ticks  (1.  695)  is  the  name  of  a 
ridge,  or  '  Eil^c  '  as  we  call  it  in  the 
Pennines  (and  in  Shropshire),  Dr.  W'arde 
Fowler  has  been  anticipated  by  Profes- 
sor Slater  {CR.  XIX.  (1505),  p.  38) ; 
and  the  hesitation  with  which  he  puts 
it  forward  may  surclj-  be  removed  b\-  the 
fact  that  old  words  and  old  meanings 
of  words  linger  longest  in  place-names  : 
thus  the  old  English  word  '  chipping  ' 
in  the  sense  of  '  marketing,'  which  has 
quite  died  out  of  ordinary  speech, 
app-cars  in  the  names  of  many  little 
towns,  some  within  cycling  distance  of 
Oxford.  Dr.  Fowler  hesitates  also 
about  the  geographical  meaning  of 
arccs :  but  it  is  used  of  the  Balkans  in 
Gcorg.  iv.  461,  in  a  context  which  ex- 
cludes any  reference  to  human  beings. 
Lastly,  is  not  the  statement  (p.  82)  that 


Turnus  'would  have  slain  Aeneas  but  for 
divine  interference  '  so  brief  as  really 
to  misrepresent  the  course  of  the  story 
in  Aen.  xii.  ?  Supernatural  aid  in  the 
battle  is  gi\cn  to  Turnus  (xii.  470  and. 
782-5)  before  it  is  given  to  Aeneas  (1. 786), 
who  receives  no  divine  assistance  of  any 
kind  until  after  he  is  wounded  (1.  319). 
The  commentators  quite  fail  to  realise 
how  deliberately  Vergil  has  departed' 
from  the  comparatively  mechanicaf 
course  of  the  combat  between  Achillcs- 
and  Hector.  And  in  the  last  combat, 
the  little  bird-fuiy  is  surely  not  aid 
rendered  to  Aeneas,  but  the  curse  which 
Turnus  has  incurred  by  his  own  wilful 
and  boastful  impiety.  But  the  profound 
psychology  of  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Aencid  is  too  large  a  theme  to  be  at- 
tempted here. 

Dr.  Warde  Fowler  modestly  calls 
the  book  Obscrvatidts ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  else  has 
been  written  in  the  last  forty  years — 
save  the  discoveries  of  Skutsch  Aus. 
Vci-fiils  rruhzcit  and  Ncrden's  massive 
commentary  on  Book  VI. — which  has 
added  so  much  to  our  understanding  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  ancient  world. 
R.  S.  Conway. 

Manchcsle>\ 

Oc/olcf,  1 91 6. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  LINES  IN 
THE  AGAMEMNOX. 

L.  50.  Ylaicoiv  is  usually  taken  as 
meaning  '  for  their  young,'  and  as 
governed  by  eKTrcnioi^  aXyecn  ;  i'nraToi 
Xe%€&)i'  is  then  taken,  as  bj-  Sidgwick, 
as  meaning  '  high  o'er  their  nest.'  But 
I  doubt  if  v-naroi  can  mean  'high  over," 
governing  the  genitive  by  '  extension  of 
usage,'  as  though  it  were  really  virep. 
Surely  the  words  that  go  together  are 
Traihuiv  inraTot.  Xe^eav,  '  lords  of  the 
nests  of  their  young.'  For  this  we  may 
compare  line  509,  i/TraTo?  re  ^copas"  Zev'i. 
Need  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  seek  for 
an  '  extension  of  usage,"  when  usage — 
at  least  in  this  play — would  appear  to 
be  entirely  against  it  ? 


In  1.  509  to  translate  vTraro-;  re 
X<>'po-^  as  '  high  over  the  earth '  would 
surely  be  infelicitous.  The  statue  of 
the  god  was  probably  standing  on  the 
stage.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that 
viraTo^  was  used  in  later  Greek  as  an 
ordinary  substantive  for  '  Consul.'  Con- 
ceivably, aXyeai  iraiScov  Xe^ewv  might, 
be  taken  together,  vrraToi  being  ren- 
dered '  on  high '  (as  in  1.  55) ;  but  the 
order  of  the  words,  at  least,  is  against 
this. 

L.  119.  Sidgwick  reads: 

(SoaKOfxevot  Xaylvav,  epiKV/xova  (j)ep/xara, 

yevvav, 
/3\a/3ivTa  \oia0L(i)i'  hpojicov, 

and  says :  '  ^epnara  is   Hartung's  ex- 
cellent   emendation    for    <pepfjLaTi,   the- 
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MSS.  reading  still  retained  by  many. 
Those  who  retain  it  have  to  explain 
how  -/(vvav  can  mean  the  mother,  and 
how  it  can  aj^ree  with  ^\aiiiv-iL — a  feat 
which  they  attempt.'  l>ut  surely  \aytvav 
'-ftvrav  does  not,  as  Sidgwick  assumes, 
mean  '  the  unborn  young  within  her,' 
but  is  simply  a  j^wetical  variant  for 
'yfvoi,  like  t'lpi'elov  y€i>o<,  '  lambs,"  and 
means  in  plain  English  'hares/  'EpiKv- 
fiova  <f)epfuiTi  will  then  be  right,  '  big 
with  young.'  Moreover,  fiXa^evra 
agrees  with  \ay(oi>  or  Xayw  understood ; 
t/.  (i)\oyo-;  fiiyav  irtir/wva  followed  by 
^\iyov<Tav  in  lines  _;ob-S. 

The    reading    of    1.    137 — avruTOKov 
■Trpo  \6xov — would   appear    to   support 
•my  interpretation  of  1.  119. 
L.  I  So.  Sidgwick  reads: 
Kat  Trap'  a- 

KOi>Tn<{  i/\^e  croxppovehi. 

^ai/j.6v(DV  Bi  TTov  X''P''^  fBiato-; 

(7f\fia  ae/MVov  ijnevwi'. 

There  is  no  need  to  alter  the  te.\t.  I 
should  read  a  comma  at  (T(jo<^poveiv, 
retain  f3iaia)<;  (the  reading  of  the  MSS.), 
and  suggest  that  the  construction  of 
line  1S2  is  yXOe  /Jiat'o)?.  '  The  gods' 
favour  has  oft  come  forced  on  men.' 
Btoi'ti)?  corresponds  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sentence  to  Trap'  uKovTwi  in  the 
first  half. 

L.  449.  Hermann  conjectured  and 
Sidgwick  adopts  ra  Be  for  rdBe.  This 
would  appear  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 
T«'^6  means  '  these  words,'  i.e.  u\\oTpia<; 
Btai  yvvaiKO'i.  '  These  words  a  man 
mutters  under  his  breath.'  The  refer- 
ence is  only  to  the  last  three  words,  and 
}iot  to  uvtpa  Tov  ptv  .  .   .  Trecovra. 

L.  552.  Sidgwick  reads  : 

and  remarks  in  his  critical  note  'af 
Auratus;  eu  codd.'     I  suggest : 

ra  fjLev  ri?  oi)  Xe'fet'  dv  einreTU)^  e\€iv. 
This   is    nearer   the   MSS.     Moreover, 
T<s  III'  Xe^eiev  is  ver}'  feeble. 

L.  640.  MSS,  and  editors  read  : 

rroXei  fiiv  e\/co?  iv  ~6  Brjpnov  Tv^eiv. 
"Fix   would    appear   to   be   both    feeble 
and   unpoetical,     I    suggest   w,  which 
balances  f^ayicrOti>Ta<;  in  O41. 

H.^RoLD  p.  Cooke. 

Armstrong  College, 

Universily  of  Durhaiit. 


A       MISUNDERSTANDING        OF 
CAESAR. 

In  Caesar's  censure  of  Terence  («/>. 
Siteton.  Vit.  Tereiili  5)  there  is  a  verse 
which  appears  in  the  only  pre-lifteenth 
century  MS.  of  Donatus  (.\  ■=  Fari- 
siensis) : 

iinum  hoc  maceioy.     audoleo  tibi  derC  Tcienti. 

The  vulgate  emendation  of  this 

uiuiin  hoc  maceror  ac  doleo  tibi  desse,  Teienti, 

credits  Caesar  with  a  solecism  of  the 
sort  which  in  English  is  called  bathos. 
There  appears  to  be  no  regular  technical 
term  for  bathos  in  Greek  and  Latin 
rhetoric,  but  the  ancient  writers  do  not 
fail  to  give  warnings  against  this  fault. 
Demetrius  -nep]  epp..  devotes  his  iiftieth 
and  fifty-first  chapters  to  the  subject ; 
which  for  the  sake  of  bre\ity  I  forbear 
to  <]uote.  It  suflices  to  quote  (_)uinti- 
lian : 

I'rinium  igituide  oidine.  Eius  observatio  in 
verbis  est  singuhs  et  coniextis.  .Singula  sunt 
c|uae  da-6i'S(Ta  dixinius.  In  his  cavendum  ne 
decrescat  oratio  et  fortiori  subiungatur  aliquid 
infirmius,  ut  sacrilcgo  fur,  aut  latroni  petulans. 
Augeri  enini  debent  sententiae  et  insurgere,  ut 
optime  Cicero  Tii  inquit  isd's  /ai/ci/'us,  istis 
liiierilnn,  istii  gl<idi,i!on'a  lotius  corporis  firmi- 
tate.  Aliuti  enim  iiiaius  alio  suiieivenit.  At  si 
coepisset  a  toto  corpoic,  noii  bene  ad  latera 
faucesque  descenderet  (/iist.  Ora/.  I.\.  iv.  23I. 

From  which  it  appears  that  (Juinti- 
lian  had  not  made  '  the  resolute  and 
constant  effort  which  would  ha\e  en- 
abled him  to  realise  .  .  .  that  mere 
precession  or  succession  in  the  order  of 
words  was  in  itself  immaterial.'  I 
quote  Dr.  Postgate's  words  ;  and  I  must 
confess  to  a  preference  for  Quintilian's 
authority  rather  than  that  of  the  un- 
named writer  from  whom  Dr.  Postgate 
in  turn  quotes  an  assertion  that '  modern 
critics  are  tmduly  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unusual  order.'  Who  is  this 
that  Dr.  Postgate  quotes  with  such  im- 
plicit deference  ?  .An  ipse  dixit  with- 
out the  /yiit- overtaxes  my  credulity.  He 
proceeds  to  adduce  examples  of  hys- 
teron-proteron,  i.e.  the  figure  by  which 
the  order  in  time  of  two  facts  is  inver- 
ted. But,  on  his  showing,  there  should 
be  nothing  retnarkable  in  such  arrange- 
ments. If  hypcrbaton  is  normal,  why 
does   every    rhetorical    writer   think    it 
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necessary  to  treat  of  hyperbaton  as  an 
exceptional  device  ?  What  meaning 
have  such  terms  as  (i'ai!sgrcssio,pcyvoTsio, 
traicctio,  vcrhonivt  (Autl.  ad  Hcrciiu.  I\'. 
44)  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Quintilian 
too  was  but  a  lineal  thinker  after  all, 
since  he  dares  to  censure  certain 
excessive  hyperbata  as  faults  of  style, 
even  in  Virgil.  However,  allowing  all 
Dr.  Postgate's  contentions  about  hystcra- 
prokra  to  be  true,  what  is  their  rele- 
vancy ?  Maccror  ac  doleo  do  not  stand 
for  t\\  o  facts  of  which  the  order  in  time 
is  inverted ;  there  is  no  hysteron-pro- 
teron  in  the  case  :  they  are  an  anticlimax 
in  emphasis,  i.e.  a  bathos,  whereb\- 
Caesar  is  made,  as  Demetrius  puts  it, 
e^ijcrOevrjKevai  Kal  o'tov  Ka-raire'TfTOiKevtu 
aiTo  tajj^vpoTepov  tTr]  ua6evia<Cjepov^. 

Finally,  in  defence  of  maccror  ac  dolco 
it  is  objected  that,  if  you  eliminate 
doleo,  maccror  cannot  govern  an  accusa- 
tive and  infiniti\e  clause.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  analogy  of 
crucior  (thus  constructed  by  V\2i\\i.  Miles 
1321,  Captivi  600,  Terence  Heaulon.  673) 
and  discnicior  (thus  constructed  by 
Cicero  ad  Att.  XIV.  vi.,  Catullus  LX\T. 
76)  is  sufficient.  But  if  it  be  not,  cf. 
Lucretius  III.  74-G : 

consimili  rationc  ab  codem  suepe  tiinoic 
macerat  invidia,  ante  oculos  ilium  esse  polentem, 
iilum  aspectari,  claro  qui  inccdil  honore. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unconvinced 
that  ac  doleo,  for  all  its  prescriptive 
prestige  as  leciiu  'culgata,  is  the  most 
probable  reading  for  the  aiidoleo  of 
the  Parisinus.  The  alternative  which 
I  suggested,  hand  alind,  is  of  course 
a  conjecture,  and  other  people's  con- 
jectures can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  conviction  in  less  than  ten 
years  :  sometimes  they  take  two  or 
three  centuries.  Some  may  prefer  Mr. 
Garrod's  aurcolo  ;  others  may  find  other 
remedies,  e.g.  A  rdalio — if  they  are  satis- 
fied (as  I  am  not)  that  the  original  of 
this  term  was  a  New  Comedy  character. 
My  present  concern  is  merely  to  show 
that  neither  Dr.  Postgate's  argument 
that  bathos  was  indifferent  to  Latin 
writers,  nor  his  objection  to  maccror 
constructed  with  an  accusative  and  in- 
finitive clause,  is  solidly  founded. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 


NOTES  ON  PROFESSOR  PHILLI- 
MORE'S  EMEND.\TION  OF 
VERGIL,  ECL.  IV.  61.1 

The  following  notes  do  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  whole  of  Professor 
Phillimore's  paragraph  on  Eel.  IV.  61, 
but  only  with  specific  points  in  it. 

I.  After  denying  the  validity  of  the 
usual  interpretation  of  tulenmt  fastidia 
and  emending,  in  his  stride,  an  offending 
sentence  of  Quintilian,  Professor  Philli- 
more comes  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  Arg. 
IV.  493-6,  the  concluding  words  of 
which  arc : 

inhiat  Cocytia  iiubes 
luxurians  \psoque /irrns  fas'lidia  visu. 

He  allows  that  the  italicised  phrase 
seems  to  mean  '  inspiring  disgust,'  but 
goes  on  to  argue  that  '  Valerius '  idea 
is  more  subtle  than  that.  The  Harpies 
are  as  famished  as  Phineus  ('  parque 
mihi  monstrisque  fames,'  V.  456) ;  hence 
'  ipso  visu  is  for  visu  tanium  :  the  filthy 
birds  will  not  eat  what  they  have  defiled, 
so  that  they  maybe  said  to  be  "  at  once 
battened  on,  ;md  disgusted  or  mocked 
by,  the  mere  sight  of  the  food."  '  This 
sounds  reasonable  enough,  until  wc 
remember  that,  in  classical  mythology, 
hunger  need  not  imply  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  eat !  Turn  back  to  \'ergil, 
Aen.  III.  217,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
Harpies : 

pallida  seinpo  \  ora  fame. 
Yet  in  line  244, 

semcsdiii  praedam  at  vestigia  foeda  lelinquunl, 
and  this  not  because  the  fare  was  nau- 
seating, but  because  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  intruders.  The  quotation  from 
\'alerius  in  fact  supports  the  traditional 
rendering  of  Vergil's  line  in  the  Eclogue. 

2.  Professor  Phillimore's  investiga- 
tion ends  with  the  proposed  emenda- 
tion of 

matii  longn  decern  tulerunt  fastidia  menses 
into 

matres  lunga  decern  tolerant  fastidia  menses. 

This  gives  us,  indeed,  an  elaborate 
chiastic  arrangeinent,  but  at  the  cost  of 
destroying  the  naturalness  and  charm 
of  \'ergirs  lines.  A  constructor  of 
Latin  verses  might  have  been  guilty  of 
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it,  but  surely  not  \'ergil.  Far  worse 
than  this  is  the  substitution,  for  the 
intimate  and  tender  appeal  of  Vergil's 
line,  of  a  general  gynaecological  reflec- 
tion, here  gros?l\-  out  of  place.  How  a 
critic,  who  is  also  a  poet,  could  tolerate 
this  result  is  a  mystery. 

A.  E.  CODO. 
Quiiii's  Universily. 
A'ini^ston,  Ctiitatia. 


\IRC..  LCL.  IV.  f,2. 
To  !!ic  Edilcrs  cf  Thk  Classical  REVitw. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
economise  your  space  by  answering 
Mr.  Greene's  question  (C.R.,  vol.  xxx., 
p.  i()i)  under  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Let  me  first  say  what  pleasure  it  is  to 
have  tempted  him  into  publicity  again  ; 
and  next  make  my  apologies  for  having 
expressed  myself  so  elliptically  as  to  be 
obscure.  Brcvis  esse  laboro.  ...  It  was 
a  casual  remark  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  discussed  many  times  and  in 
detail.  My  meaning  was  this :  The 
reading 

qui  non  risere  parentes 
hunc 

may  hi  held  for  a  virtual  certaintj', 
because  (i)  it  is  unreasonable  to  doubt 
a  grammatical  statement  to  which 
yuintilian^  gives  his  express  authority  : 
this  establishes 

qui  non  risere  .  .  . 
luinc  ; 

(2)  tl^ough  we  are  free  to  doubt  what 
merely  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
copyists  of  Quintilian  as  against  the 
copyists  of  \'irgil.  To  say,  as  Spald- 
ing said,  that  Quintilian  fi^nrae  iwtandac 
magis  intciitus,  quam  versus  in  cariiiiiiis 
ipsiv.s  civitcmplationcm,  arripiiit  hoc  in 
excmpluin  is  absurd.  .As  many  educated 
people  must  have  known  the  I'ollio  by 
heart  in  Ouintilian's  time  as  know 
Milton"s  Lycidas  or  Gray's  Elegy  by 
heart  nowadays. 

Now,  if  a  professional  critic  of  litera- 
ture were  to  cite  Lycidas  19-21, 

So  may  some  jjentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn  ; 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 
.'\nd  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud, 

'  IX.  iil.  8. 


expressly  as  an  example  of  the  word 
Miisc  licentiously  treated  as  masculine 
— i.q.  poet — it  would  be  pretty  conclu- 
sive proof  that  his  text  read, 

and  as  he  passes, 
not 

and  as  she  passes  ; 

hut   it  would   also   make  it   almost   a 

certainty  that  such  must  be  the  reading 
commonly  rccei\cd  among  men  of 
letters.  Thus  yuintilian  guarantees 
the  transition  from  plural  to  singular: 
qui  .  .  .  hunc.  He  does  not  guarantee 
the  certainty  of  parenti ;  this  merely 
rests  on  the  copyists  of  Quintilian. 
Against  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Virgil 
MSS.  for  parcnics,  which  here  there  is 
nothing  to  override.  Ouintilian's  au- 
thority can  override  it  in  the  other 
matter :  that  of  his  copyists  cannot  in 
this.  By  weight  of  the  combined  ex- 
ternal evidences,  then, 

qui  non  risevc  parentes 
hum; 

is  what  Virgil  wrote.  Are  there  in- 
trinsic objections  strong  enough  to 
countervail? 

Firstly,  there  is  the  argument  that 
tlie  transition  from  qui  to  hunc  is  '  in- 
excusably harsh  in  a  simple  passage.' 
Thus  Conington ;  but  it  is  Conington's 
opinion  on  a  point  of  taste  set  against 
Ouintilian's  testimony  on  a  point  of 
fact,  and  a  debatable  opinion  at  that. 
I~or  Terence  is  a  simple  writer,  and 
yet  this  construction  comes  naturally 
enough  to  his  pen — e.;^.  Eun.  Prol.  1-3, 
Andr.  G27,  Hunt.  y)^.  So  far  from 
being  unsuited  to  simplicit)',  the  figure 
is  a  colloquialism.  This  objection,  then, 
is,  to  put  it  in  Anglo-German  jargon, 
merely  subjective. 

Secondlj',  there  is  the  objection  now 
restated  by  Mr.  Greene — viz.  that  ridere 
with  an  accusative  means  to  '  laugh  at,' 
with  a  tendencj'  towards  irrisiv,  not 
ariisio.  If  the  child's  laughter  is  mock- 
ing, then,  as  Mr.  Greene  says,  there  is 
an  impiety;  but  if  it  is  not  mocking, 
there  is  none  :  therefore  the  question 
is  all  whether  rideic  with  an  accusative 
necessarily  connotes  derision- 

\\'here  to  laugh  is  to  recognise 
another  person's  endeavour  to  raise 
amusement,  the  construction  of  rideo 
is    an    accusative ;    we    have   it   so   in 
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Plautus  and  Terence.  Plant.  Capt. 
III.  i.  21: 

'  Quis  agit   hoc   aut  i|uis  proriietur?'  inquam  : 
quasi  muti  silent, 
neque  me  rident — 

i.e.  they  refuse  to  laugh  at  my  joke,  not 
at  me  (cf.  Sonnenschein's  note). 

Ter.  Eun.  249  : 

hisce  ego  non  paro  me  ul  lideant, 
^^here  the  following 

sed  eis  ultio 
makes  it  probable  that  we  should  con- 
strue me  with  both  verbs  ex  eommuni 
(Fabia  allows  either  waj')-  These  are 
what  I  alluded  to  by  saying  that  in 
archaic  Latin  riderc  with  an  accusative 
did  not  always  mean  '  to  deride.' 

Now  for  the  Augustan  and  post- 
Augustan  instances.  It  w^as  not  by  a 
slip  that  I  alleged  Horace,  Odes  I.  x. : 

te  boves  olim  nisi  ledclidisses 

per  dolum  amotas,  pucruni  minaci 
\.oce  duni  tenet,  vidiuis  pharetra 
risit  Apollo. 

]  follow  the  scholiast*  in  construing  te 
with  visit  as  well  as  with  terret :  to  do 
so  is  to  enhance  the  emphasis  on  it  and 
to  improve  the  force  and  neatness  of 
the  stanza  by  clinching  it  as  a  whole 
between  the  strongest  words  te  .  .  . 
risit  Apollo.  Mercury's  legerdemain 
makes  .Apollo  lungh,  just  as  Ergasilus's 
jests  fail  to  make  his  patron's  lan^h. 
There  is  nothing  malignant  or  un- 
friendly in  the  laugh ;  it  is  a  gracious 
acknowledgment  of  an  effort  to  please. 
Apollo  laughs  because  the  brat  is  irre- 
sistibly funny. 

In  Horace,  Epist.  I.  .\iv.  ,^9,  also,  the 
context  seems  to  support  my  view  rather 
than  Mr.  Greene's  :  it  is  not  of  the 
villiciis,  but  of  the  master,  that  the 
words  are  spoken  : 

Non  istic  oblique  oculo  nica   commoda  quis- 

quam 
limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  \enenat : 
rident  vicini  glaebas  et  saxa  moventeni. 

Can  this  risiis  be  other  than  a  friendly 
smile  ?  Humorous,  may  be,  but  nothing 
unkindly.     Orelli  unintentionally  bears 

'  /'seuii-Aovn,  Teubner,  p.  52. 


witness  in  my  favour.     He  paraphrases 
thus  : 

Ruri  nemo  mihi  invidet ;  tantummodo  vicini, 
si  (|uando  dicis  et  ioci  causa  ligonem  vel  marram 
tracto,  quamvis  Optimo  in  me  animo  sin/,  tamen 
subrident,  quia  non  sine  causa  horum  operum 
minus  peritus  videor. 

In  the  third  instance  (Stat.  Silv.  III. 
i.  151),  surely  the  very  word  henigna 
proves  that  the  laugh  is  not  contemp- 
tuous. 

Lastlj',  Dime  loS  should  have  been 
cited  as  a  collateral,  not  a  direct  evi- 
dence. 

Now  for  the  natural  fact.  Infants 
are  coaxed  to  smile ;  their  parents  try 
by  various  ridiculous  noises  and  ges- 
tures to  make  them  laugh  or  smile,  just 
as  Ergasilus  in  the  Captivi,  and  Mercury 
in  the  Ode,  try  to  be  funny  :  the  mortal 
fails,  the  god  succeeds.  In  each  case 
riderc  with  an  accusative.  Let  Mr. 
Greene  assist  at  any  cradle  amongst 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  I 
believe  he  will  concede  that  what  the 
nurse's  jingle  means  is:  '  Children  whose 
parents  can't  get  them  to  laugh  or  smile 
never  come  to  any  good.'  It  inay  be, 
as  he  sa)s,  that  riderc  with  an  accusa- 
tive '  always  implies  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority in  the  laughter."  I  admit  this 
premise,  but  not  the  conclusion  that 
the  infant,  when  given  this  position  of 
superiority  (by  the  parent's  buffooneries 
at  the  cradle)  is  impious  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  He  does  not  laugh  them  to 
scorn.  It  would  be  rather  impious  if 
instead  of  smiling  he  were  to  look 
Queen  Victoria's  famous  sentence.  'We 
are  not  amused':  for  which  the  proper 
Latin  is,  Nun  ridcmus  te. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  in  Eel.  i.  69  the  conjecture 
post  all  !  qiiot  .  .  .  aristas  was  made  by 
Professor  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle  in 
iSg5  (sec  C.R.  for  that  year,  p.  194I. 
Ur.  J.  Hutchison  kindly  brought  the 
fact  to  my  notice.  Pereaiit  qui  ante 
iios.  .  .  . 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Phillimoke. 

77if  University, 
Glasgow. 
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REVIEWS 


THE  RJIKSrS  OF  EURIPIDES. 


Euripides:  Rhesus.  Edited  by  \V.  H. 
Porter.  6^^''x5".  Pp.  Hi  -97.  Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press,  1916. 
Cloth,  js.Gd. 

Mr.  Poktkr  has  done  good  service  in 
bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  Rhesus 
up  to  date  in  this  compact  little  volume. 
His  work  is  careful  and  scholarly,  and 
he  has  consulted  all  the  available 
authorities.  But,  although  the  book  is 
timely  and  will  be  useful,  it  would,  I 
think,  have  been  better,  if  its  author 
had  adopted  a  firmer  and  more  indepen- 
dent line,  especially  in  matters  of  textual 
criticism. 

.■\n  editor  of  the  RIicsus  is  faced  at  the 
outset  with  the  disputeil  (juestion  of 
authorship,  Mr.  Porter's  attitude  is 
marked  by  extreme  caution.  .Acknow- 
ledging that  the  play  has  many  peculiar- 
ities, he  holds  nevertheless  that  the 
attack  upon  its  genuineness  has  so  far 
failed  to  establish  itself.  The  strength 
of  the  argument  against  Euripides — that 
is  to  say,  the  absence  of  the  pathos  and 
sententiousness  elsewhere  characteristic 
of  him — is  nowhere  distinctly  stated. 
The  tendencies  of  style  are  more 
elusive ;  but  most  readers  of  the  play 
seem  to  detect  a  difference  of  manner 
which  has  been  aptly  characterised  by 
Professor  Murray.  The  summary  of 
stylistic  data  which  Mr.  Porter  gives 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  most  strik- 
ing echoes  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Such,  in  regard  to  Sophocles,  arc  the 
coincidences  of  201  and  Track.  262,  and 
of  S66  and  Ai.  792,  El.  mo,  /;-.  16S, 
the  metaphorical  use  ol  (^vreveiv  in  .SS4, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  tlho^ 
2Lo<f>6K\etov  in  756.  Not  that  the 
'^o<f>vK\€tos  X'^P°-'^'1P  '^  ^o  be  identified 
within  the  sphere  of  language.  It  is 
more  likely  that  those  who  discerned  it 
remembered  the  Sophoclean  penchant 
for  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  ("ycle. 
Tov^  7€  yap  fiv0ov<:,  as  the  author  of  the 
Life  says,  <f>(pfi  kot  "iyyo^  tov  ttoitjtov  Koi 
Tr)v  '(.)Bva(Teiai'  o  (v  ttoXXok  cpiifiaacu 
uvoypiuixTai.     When    Mr.   Porter  says 


(p.  xlix)  that  none  of  the  Euripidean 
parallels  is  convincing,  has  he  considered 
the  parallelism  of  So  and  Hipp.  519,  of 
278  and  .Andy.  ;i4,  of  J15  f.  and  Phoen. 
1 216,  and  of  656  and  Ilclid.  494  and 
Phocn.  161  ?  IJut,  of  course,  parallels 
to  Euripides  are  double-edged,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  (juestion  of  authenticity. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  point,  if  some- 
one would  collect  the  characteristic 
items  of  Euripidean  vocabulary  which 
are  foreign  to  the  Rhesus;  and  here  is 
perhaps  a  field  which  will  yield  good 
results.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
Rolfe's  conclusion,  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter 
(p.  xlvii),  that  '  the  language  is  Aeschy- 
lean rather  than  Euripidean,'  etc.,  is 
altogether  baseless.  His  result  is  due 
to  an  oversight  ;  for  he  has  omitted 
from  his  comparative  tables  a  table  to 
contain  the  peculiarities  common  to 
Sophocles,  ICuripides,  and  the  Rhesus. 
Yet  it  is  (]uite  certain  that  such  a  list 
would  have  more  than  offset  the  ap- 
parent leaning  to  Aeschylus.  I  regret 
also  that  Mr.  Porter  did  not  work  out 
more  fully  the  Homeric  resemblances, 
an  example  of  which  he  has  pointed  out 
in  his  excellent  note  on  S64,  as  well  as 
the  purely  domestic  peculiarities  [e.g. 
■TTpo-aivi,  V.KTopeia  \eip,  evrdaaetu,  and 
the  verbal  ellipses^  in  77S  and  86 r).  I 
should  have  liked  to  say  something  of 
another  peculiarity  of  the  play,  the 
constant  practice  of  rcjieating  from  an 
earlier  passage  one  or  more  of  the  less 
common  words  or  phrases,  but  must 
reserve  this  for  another  occasion. 

Space  could  have  been  found  for  a 
closer  examination  of  the  language,  if 
less  attention  had  been  given  to 
W'ilamowitz's  Greifswald  dissertation 
on  the  scholia  (wrongly  dated  18S9 
instead  of  1877),  which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  inconclusive.  Hut  I  do  not 
follow  Mr.  Porter's  argument  that 
Dicaearchus'  quotation  indicates  that 
the  lost  prologue  was  a  mere  addition 


'  These  have  also  been  noted  by  Mr.  ("■.  C. 
I\ichards  in  C.Q.  -N.  196. 
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to  the  original  play.  All  that  can  be 
justly  inferred  is  that  Dicaearchus 
quotes  as  from  Euripides  a  line  which 
is  not  in  our  text  ;  and,  since  his  purpose 
was  aesthetic  rather  than  critical,  there 
is  the  less  reason  to  claim  his  authority 
in  support  of  the  tradition.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Introduction  dis- 
cusses the  Rhesus-myth  and  Dr.  Leafs 
recent  article.  Mr.  Porter  points  out 
that  Dr.  Leaf  is  obliged  to  postulate  a 
series  of  '  inventions,'  in  order  to 
account  for  his  version  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  myth  ;  and  he  observes 
that  the  oracle-story  of  Polyaenus  i? 
actually  inconsistent  with  the  narrative 
of  the  play.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  force  in  the  argument  that 
Hagnon's  expedition  offered  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  the  production  of  a 
play  on  the  subject  of  Rhesus  ;  but  it  is 
a  violent  assumption  that  such  an  event 
was  improbable  at  a  later  date.  Yet, 
unless  we  arc  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
this,  seeing  that  Euripides  certainly 
wrote  a  Rhesus,  which  he  may  have 
produced  in  437,  we  do  not  advance 
any  nearer  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
extant  play  is  genuine. 

Mr.  Porter  very  seldom  departs  from 
the  text  of  Professor  Murraj-,  but  he  i> 
certainly  right  in  returning  to  eirel  c  iiv 
(for  t'TretSfU')  in  469,  though  his  punctua- 
tion has  not  been  revised  accordingly. 
The  only  conjecture  of  his  own  which  I 
have  noticed  is  SpaVa?  for  SpdauL  {v7ilgo 
Spdcrat)  in  105.  Tlie  objection  to  this 
is  not  the  co-ordination  of  adjective  and 
participle,  but  the  fact  that  opucra^  is 
not  an  effective  substitute  for  the  re- 
quired Bpaari'ipio'i.  In  54  dpeccrOai  is 
unnecessary,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
doubtful  quantity  (J ebb,  Ai.  p.  217). 
In  122  the  vulgate  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  251  Hoffmann's  ttoOi  is 
unnecessar\-  and,  as  I  think,  injurious. 
In  44f)  piTTTeif  is  surely  right.  In  ^05 
Musgrave's  conjecture  is  much  easier 
than  Murray's,  and  its  sense  is  satis- 
factory. Anyhow,  it  is  misleading  to  say 
that  Hesychius  'recognises  both  active 
and  middle.'  I  am  disappointed  to  find 
that  Musgrave's  tTre&fmcf' has  not  been 


'  L.  Dindorf  was  probal)ly  right  in  pre- 
ferring tTTiOf^ioif,  but  he  should  not  be  given 
the  sole  credit  of  the  restoration. 


accepted  in  364.  In  this  context,  and 
in  view  of  the  frequent  confusion  of  the 
prepositions,  the  correction  is  certain. 
It  carries  with  it  the  explanation  of 
oivoTrXuvriro'i — 'belonging  to  roving 
wine,'  to  be  precise.  Cf.  Bacchyl.  fr. 
16  J.  cyeuofievdi'  kvXikoiv,  Callim.  {Ox. 
Pap.  XI.  85  )  ■jTepiaTelyono^i  aXeiaov.  It 
is  an  error,  here  and  in  124,  to  speak  of 
the  verbal  element  being  'active.' 
Ultimately,  the  verbal  adjective  was 
neither  active  nor  passive,  but  by  asso- 
ciation it  tended  to  be  grouped  as  either 
one  or  the  other.  dpifitparoi  in  its  first 
appearance  was  'a  slain  warrior.'  Sub- 
secpiently,  by  a  further  process  of  epithe- 
tisation  (or  '  transference  '),  in  combina- 
tion with  /COTTON,  it  comes  to  mean  in 
effect  '  murderous.'  But  the  subject  is 
too  large  for  treatment  here. 

In  the  following  passages  the  editor's 
statements  are  open  to  criticism.  737  : 
((/Lt/3Xf.S-«|/-  (misprinted  c/x^X(aT>  in  the 
index)  is  not  I'nra^elpTip.evov-  See  Phot, 
cd.  Reit2.  p.  8g,  lO  ff.  333  :  f3oT]Bpofieh 
[>robably  does  not  depend  on  vaTepov. 
(!'/■.  412,  453.  270:  it  is  simpler  to  treat 
evTvxovvja  as  agreeing  with  Troi/iwa. 
268  :  it  is  a  very  strange  statement  that 
<(77t\Xfi>,  with  acc.,=-/o  bring  news  of, 
'  is  perhaps  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Tragedy.'  Similarly,  I  am  surprised  to 
read  in  the  note  on  no  that  '/cXvco  with 
ace.  (  =  hear  of  a  thing)'  is  'apparently 
imexampled."  436 :  Trepan'  is  an  imper- 
fect participle.  538 :  <pv\aKi]v  is  not , 
accusative  of  place,  but  the  phrase  is 
the  fjassive  form  of  rivi  eKj'jpv^ev  <f)v\a- 
Ki]v  (Kuehner-Gerth,  I.  125).  546 : 
1ip.6evTo<;  is  not  genitive  of  place,  but 
qualifies  koltu^  (cf.  e'cpai  rdcjiov,  etc.). 
7S1  :  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  'i-rrirov^ 
is  a  case  of  inverse  attraction.  191 : 
the  note  is  very  confusing.  However 
the  text  is  read.'Xa/^wi'  is  logically  prior 
to  Bexea-ffai.  In  374  Mr.  Richards's 
suggestion  {C.{K  X.  196)  that  8i/9o\os- 
dicQ)T  is  the  Homeric  uKovre  hvm  is  well 
worthy  of  adoption.  Cf.,  e.g.,_  Pind- 
PyiJi.  4.  79.  In  875  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  rendering:  'To  judge  bv  your 
vaunts,  my  speech  is  not  directed 
against  JO??.'  For  Hector  had  precisely 
declared  his  own  immunity  from  criti- 
cism (858).  yXoxTcra  figured  as  a  bow 
might  have  received  illustration  from 
Aesch.  Siippl.  455  and  other  similar  pas- 
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sa{;cs.     The  comparison  explains  wliy 
reiverai  is  [ireferred  to  Teivei. 

There  are  several  passages  on  which 
comment  or  elucidation  would  have 
been  welcome  {e.s;.,  703,  720.  7S9,  and 
849). 


Although  I  have  pointed  out  certain 
features  which  seem  to  mc  to  be  capable 
of  amendment,  the  book  is  in  general 
sound  and  sensible,  and  contains  much 
that  will  be  of  value  to  the  student. 

A.    C.    I'KARSON. 


UNIVERSITY  DRAMA  IN  THE  TUDOR  AGES. 


University  Draiv.a  iit  the  Titdcr  Ai(e. 
By  F.  S.  Boas,  M. A.,  LL.D.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.     14s.  net. 

Dr.  Boas  has  found  a  theme  at  once 
new  and  important :  it  is  only  surprising 
that  no  one  has  treated  it  before,  except 
cursoril}'.  Evcrj-onc  knew  that  the 
Universities  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  development  of  the  drama  ;  most 
students  knew  also  that  Gainutcr  Gur- 
ton's  Needle  was  performed  in  Christ's 
College  Hall ;  a  few  choice  spirits  even 
knew  that  there  were  unprinted  plays 
still  to  be  found ;  but  Dr.  I'.oas  went 
and  found  them,  examined  them,  and 
in  this  book  he  puts  them  into  their 
proper  niche  in  stage  history.  He  has 
done  his  work  admirably;  and  the  book, 
although  It  is  full  of  detail,  is  attractive 
to  read  from  beginning  to  end. 

Dr.  Boas  points  out  that  there  w:is 
nothing  in  the  Universit}-  course  to 
encourage  the  drama,  or,  indeed,  humane 
letters  generally :  but  other  influences 
were  at  work.  There  must  be  high 
spirits  and  jollification  where  a  thousand 
young  men  are  gathered  together,  even 
if  they  have  to  grind  at  the  Tri\ium 
and  Ouadri\ium  ;  and  the  English 
people  have  alwa\s  loved  play-acting. 
The  revival  of  Greek  learning  helped ; 
and  we  find  the  Plutits  and  the  Pax 
performed  in  Cambridge.  Terence, 
again,  was  always  popular,  and  Plautus 
even  more  so.  Who  does  not  remember 
that  the .  I  ulidaria  was  performed  before 
Uueen  Elizabeth  in  King's  College 
Chapel  ?  From  these  to  original  plays 
is  a  short  step. 

A  large  class  consists  of  plays  on 
Biblical  themes.  Many  Continental 
Latin  plays  of  this  kind  were  performed 
at  Cambridge,  and  there  are  traces 
of    similar    performances    at    Oxford. 


Nicholas  Grimald,  a  Christ's  man,  well 
known  in  English  literature,  wrote  a 
Christits  Kedivivus  for  Brasenose,  where 
the  main  theme  is  relieved  (after  the 
usual  fashion)  by  comic  scenes  amongst 
the  soldiers ;  he  is  also  the  author  of 
Archiprophcta.  The  Cambridge  list  is 
headed  by  a  unique  find  of  Dr.  Boas's — 
the  Greek  play  of  'hcjjdiie,  by  John 
Christopherson,  presented  in  Trinity 
College.  He  gives  a  full  analysis  of 
this,  with  many  extracts,  which  show 
that  if  Porson's  canon  was  yet  un- 
known, yet  the  author  had  no  mean 
skill  in  verse-writing,  together  with  both 
pathos  and  irony. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  there 
are  very  few  English  comedies  left 
which  belong  to  the  age  before  Eli.?a- 
beth.  Several  arc  mentioned — two  by 
Grimald,  performed  in  0:;ford,  and 
others  in  Cambridge,  of  which  no  trace 
remains.  We  must  begin  this  class 
with  Gammer  Giirton's  Needle,  a  play 
full  of  rollicking  fun,  and  important  in 
dramatic  history.  Dr.  Boas  discusses 
the  authorship,  and  inclines  to  see  him 
in  John  Bridges  of  Pembroke  (B.A., 
'.55^')-  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to  both 
Universities  gave  a  ncv/  impulse  to  the 
drama  ;  and  after  this  we  have  a  number 
of  records  of  classical  plays  revived, 
Seneca  included.  Thomas  Legge, 
Master  of  Caius,  wrote  the  first  play 
taken  from  English  historj-  proper, 
Ricardiis  Tertiiis,  which  was  performed 
at  St.  John's  in  1579,  of  which  a  long 
analysis  is  given.  Italy  has  al.so  had  a 
part  in  University  drama;  and  both 
Victoria  and  the  excellent  play  Hymf- 
v.aeus  (now  published  by  the  Cambridge 
Press)  are  derived  from  that  source. 
Pedantius  is  a  burlesque  of  Gabriel 
Harve\-,  as  we  know  from  his  bitter 
enemy    Nashe.      In    Oxford    there    are 
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some  records  of  performances  in  the 
college  account-books  (amongst  them 
a  Comedia  Anf^lica,  now  unhappily 
lost),  and  names  are  known  of  a  few 
lost  plays,  such  as  Eedes's  Caesar  Intcr- 
fectits.  William  Gager's  Melcager  has 
survived  in  print,  his  Dido  in  manu- 
script. But  these  were  not  his  only 
plays ;  he  played  a  considerable  part 
in  Oxford  dramatic  life. 

In   the  greater  part  of  this  work  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  play's  the  thing; 


but  other  sections  deal  with  the  various 
outside  influences,  and  with  Italianate 
and  other  plays  which  bear  less  of 
the  academic  mark.  Appendices  con- 
tain a  discussion  of  the  anonymous 
MS.  play  .-1  foi(/o;«,  Worsley's  Synedriiim 
Animalium,  the  burlesque  of  the  im- 
prisoned iMshops  performed  at  Hin- 
chinbrook  in  1564,  and  lists  of  Univer- 
sitj'  plays  and  actors  are  added. 

W.  H.  ]).  KousE. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALITY  IN  Al'ULEIUS. 


JZomaii'M  c  Rcalta  nclln  vita  c  neW 
attivita  Ictteraria  di  Lncio  Apnleio. 
Biblioteca  di  filologia  classica  di- 
retta  da  Carlo  Pascal.  By  Enuico 
CocciiiA.  Vp.  .\ii-f-400.  Catania: 
V.  Battiato,  1(115. 

Tin.  Catania  Series,  '  Biblioteca  di 
tilologia  classica,'  has  contained  several 
volumes  of  the  first  interest  to  classical 
scholars  (notably  Sabbadini's  '  Storia  e 
critica  di  testi  latini"),  and  the  present 
work  preserves  the  high  standard  :  its 
chief  faults  are  its  lack  of  compression 
and  of  an  index. 

Dr.  Cocchia  begins  by  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  (toldcn 
Ass  in  the  history  of  Latin  romance  and 
of  prose  fiction  generally  ;  and  here  his 
knowledge  of  Petronius  and  of  the 
Greek  novel  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
The  next  three  chapters— an  account  of 
Apuleius  as  a  lecturer  and  sophist,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  famous  trial 
and  acquittal — are  now  to  some  extent 
superseded,  at  any  rate  for  English 
readers,  b\'the  preface  to  Messrs.  Butler 
and  Owen's  edition  of  the.-l/'ci/o.^.T.  He 
then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relations  between  the  Mciamorphoscs  a.nd 
the  novel  of  Lucius  of  Patrae,  as  well 
as  the  Lucius  printed  among  Lucian's 
works  ;  his  investigation,  though  alw  ays 
interesting  and  written  with  grasp  and 
knowledge,  does  not  lead  him  to  any 
result  very  definite  or  new  ;  but  it  gi\es 
ihe  facts  in  a  form  which  makes  easy 


reading,  and  is  indeed  perhaps  the 
fullest  presentment  of  thcin  yet  made. 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  a  description 
of  the  date  of  the  novel  and  to  the 
most  \exed  and  difficult  question 
whether  there  are  any  autobiographical 
touches  in  it ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  in  this  latter  connexion  he  does 
not  take  up  the  extreme  view  of  some 
modern  editors,  English  and  German, 
that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction  pure  and 
simple,  from  which  no  indication  of  the 
author's  life  and  thought  can  be  drawn. 
The  next  chapter — the  longest  and  best 
in  the  book — deals  with  the  literary  art 
displayed  in  the  novel,  with  especial 
allusions  to  the  use  of  parod\'  and  satire: 
here  Dr.  Cocchia's  taste  and  knowledge 
of  literature  (the  side  of  the  Classics 
that  has  alwaysattractedhimmost)leads 
him  to  a  fine  piece  of  literary  criticism. 
The  two  last  chapters  are  less  attractive  : 
attempts  to  find  symbolism,  allegory, 
mysticism  in  the  Metaiiiorphuscs  are  so 
easily  undertaken,  so  readily  supported 
by  abundant  quotation,  and  so  uncon- 
vincing! Apuleius  was  a  religious  man; 
but  we  should  soon  go  astray  if  we 
looked  for  a  clue  of  religious  symbolism 
in  every  no\'el  whose  hero  ends  his  days 
in  a  monastery  :  the  Golden  Ass  was 
written  to  please,  and  only  in  a  very 
secondary  sense  to  edify. 

The  value,  then,  of  the  volume  to 
Latin  scholars  is  considerable,  and  there 
is  much  in  it  which  cannot  easily  be 
obtained  elsewhere.     Dr.  Cocchia  is  a 
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little  inclined  to  write  round  his  subject 
and  to  spend  a  do;;en  pages  in  the 
exposition  of  what  could  have  been  set 
out  in    two  ;  hut    his  style  is  pleasant 


and  easj',  and  the  whole  hook  is  good 
reading,  as  well  as  a  reference  book  on 
Apulcius  of  no  little  importance. 

S.    GASELKIi. 


SPALN   UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRi:. 


Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire.  With  a 
map.  By  E.  S.  Bolchiek,  M.A. 
One  vol.,  pp.  200.  Oxford:  B.  H. 
Blackwell,  1914.     5s.  net. 

Mk.  BoiCHiEu's  studies  in  the  life  of 
the  Roman  provinces  maybe  regarded  as 
supplementing  the  chapters  in  Momm- 
sen's  fifth  volume.  Their  author  would 
be  the  last  to  challenge  comparison  with 
those  brilliant  sketches ;  he  is  content 
to  perform  the  humbler  task  of  filling  in 
the  outlines  so  boldly,  yet  firml}-,  draw'n. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  volume  before 
us  Mr.  Bouchier  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  authorities, 
including  the  works  of  Spanish  writers, 
more  voluminous  than  critical,  which 
he  has  in  general  appraised  at  their  true 
value.  The  Roman  conquest  of  the 
peninsula  falls  before  the  period  indi- 
cated by  the  title,  and  is  therefore  dealt 
with  very  briefly  in  the  prefator}'  chap- 
ters, where  the  ethnological  problems 
relating  to  the  Spanish  population  are 
likewise  barely  indicated — not  all  of 
them,  in  fact,  are  so  much  as  mentioned, 
for  in  speaking  of '  a  group  of  Celtiberian 
tribes  which  had  resulted  from  the 
fusion  of  a  number  of  invaders  from 
Gaul  with  the  Iberians  previously  settled 
there'  Mr.  Bouchier  reproduces  the 
view  held  by  Roman  writers,  without 
noticing  the  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  those  who,  like 
Hiibner,  explain  Ke\Ti^T]pe<;  as  '  Celts 
in  Spain,'  or,  like  Schulten.as'  Iberians 
in  Celtic  territory ' — a  less  likelj'  view. 
Schulten's  work  on  Numantia,  however, 
doubtless  appeared  too  late  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Bouchier. 


.-\fter  tracing  briefly  the  history  of 
Spain  under  the  Empire — a  not  very 
eventful  storj- — Mr.  Bouchier  gives  us  a 
series  of  chapters  on  Spanish  antiquities 
and  literature.  It  is  here  that  his  book 
will  be  found  of  value,  as  the  facts 
which  he  has  put  together  are  not 
readily  accessible  elsewhere.  The  in- 
scriptions have  been  duly  laid  under 
contribution :  it  seems,  however,  as 
though  Mr.  Bouchier  had  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  more  recently  discovered 
portion  of  the  regulations  for  the 
Mctalluin  Vipasccnsc,  which,  though 
less  interesting  for  social  history  than 
the  better-known  fragment,  are  of  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  the  system 
of  management  of  Imperial  properties. 

The  sections  on  literature  naturally 
deal  mainly  either  with  the  movement 
of  the  first  century  a.d.,  after  which 
Africa  took  up  the  'primacyofthe  West,' 
or  with  the  latest  period  of  classical 
Latinity.  Justice  is  done  to  Prudentius, 
but  Mr.  Bouchier  scarcely  lajs  enough 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  classical 
tradition  put  forth  its  latest  manifesta- 
tions of  vigour  in  the  P'ar  West.  To  say 
that  '  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventh 
century  .  .  .  there  lived  Isidore,  Bishop 
of  Seville,  historian,  theologian,  and 
grammarian,'  is  to  treat  a  great  scholar 
with  scant  courtesy ;  and  other  names 
which  deserve  mention,  such  as  those 
of  Julian  and  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Greek  scholarship  was  main- 
tained in  Spain  when  its  light  was  well- 
nigh  extinguished  in  the  northern  lands. 
H.  Stiart  Jones. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  i'r.c 
Rylands  Library  at  Manchester.  By 
j.  de  M.  Johnson,  VIctok  Martin, 
A.S.Hunt,  Vol.  H.  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  Documents.  With  2j  plates. 
Manchester  University  Press. 

There  is  nothing  of  literary  importance 
in  this  volume,  which  contains  docu- 
ments of  the  same  various  kinds  as  we 
have  learnt  to  expect :  official  papers, 
petitions  and  uills,  contracts,  taxation, 
accounts,  and  private  letters.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  odd  numbers  are  printed, 
and  about  two  hundred  others  are 
described.  The  new  material  is  made 
available  by  the  help  of  sixty  pages  of 
indices  (Kings  and  Emperors,  months 
and  days,  personal  names,  geographical 
names,  religion  and  astrology,  official 
titles,  military  terms,  weights,  measures 
and  coins,  taxes,  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
passages  discussed).  A  large  number 
of  papyri  and  ostraca,  together  with  a 
few  classical  places,  are  illustrated  or 
discussed. 

There  are  some  important  topics  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  where  new  light 
has  come  from  the  documents  of  this 
volume.  Some  questions  of  taxation 
are  among  them  (pp.  3go  ff.),  and  in 
particular  the  taxation  of  garden  land 
(p.  243),  the  tTT/jSoX?/  (p.  270),  and  the 
word  ofxoXoyo^  (p.  2S6).  Further  in- 
formation is  found  on  the  trade-guilds, 
which  appear  to  be  organised  in  the 
villages  as  well  as  in  the  towns  ;  a  grave- 
diggers'  guild  appears  in  one  place. 
Petitions  are  made  for  concession  of  the 
monopoly  of  dyeing  and  weaving,  or  of 
hunting.  Many  other  allusions  to  trades 
and  occupations  are  scattered  over  the 
book.  Law,  especially  as  relates  to 
contracts,  is  also  illustrated :  some  of 
the  contracts,  and  one  will,  are  very 
long  and  detailed.  A  curious  example 
of  divisio  in  stirpes  is  No.  76.  In  one 
place  the  local  form  of  a  certain  class  of 
documents  is  to  place  copies  of  sale  and 
lease  on  the  left,  in  demotic,  and  the 
loan  on  the  right,  in  Greek  (r6o).  No. 
77  gives  the  procedure  for  appointment 
to  municipal   office,   quite  a   dramatic 


description.  The  eViKpto-t?  or  selection 
of  boys,  and  the  ei'tr/cpto-t?  of  e(j)}}/3ot,  are 
illustrated  in  101-4  ;  the  phrase  oi  aTro 
yvfivaaiov  is  explained  as  those  educated 
in  the  gymnasium,  a  position  of  privi- 
lege, it  appears,  implying  social  superi- 
ority. As  final  details  of  interest  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  a  petition  made 
to  a  priest,  instead  of  the  police  (133), 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel,  and  the 
list  of  honorific  names  of  months  (p.  147) 
such  as  <ju)Ti]p  and  Kaio-a/atto?.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether 
<bi\oTifj.oi;  be  not  rather  public-spirited 
than  '  a  lover  of  office,'  in  77^^ ;  and 
6-^dpiacs.n  hardly  mean  'relishes'  381": 
it  must  be  something  definite — perhaps 
'  fish  '  as  in  modern  Greek. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


Fdlernian  Grapes  {Vvae  Falernae).  An 
inaugural  address  on  Horace  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  S.  CcjNWAY,  with  si.x  short 
papers  by  members  of  the  Leeds 
branch  of  the  Classical  Association. 
Edited  with  a  postscript  by  W.  Rhys 
Roberts.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1917. 

This  excellent  pamphlet  differs  from  all 
other  books  that  have  been  reviewed  in 
thisjournal  since  its  beginning,  because 
it  may  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price  by  applying  to  Professor 
Roberts.  Here  we  see  the  true  spirit 
of  humanism  ;  I  have  not  noticed  any 
tendency  in  any  one  to  offer  aniline 
dyes  on  the  same  terms.  The  world 
understands  what  it  means  to  get  nine- 
pence  for  fourpence,  the  fivepence  being 
provided  by  outsiders  who  would  prefer 
to  keep  it :  but  that  the  producer  him- 
self should  offer  his  goods  free  !  There 
is  a  miracle.  No  doubt  (says  the  reader, 
if  he  be  no  humanist)  there  is  a  trap  in 
it,  or  the  goods  are  worth  nothing,  or 
the  editor  has  an  axe  to  grind.  No  !  to 
all  these.  The  paper  on  Horace  is 
charming;  and  it  brings  out  a  side  of 
Horace,  of  Virgil  too  indeed,  which  is 
not  seen  by  all,  to  wit,  that  they  are 
not  flatterers  of  a  person,  but  that  they 
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proclaim  the  emperor  as  an  institution, 
as  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  and  praise 
this  in  him.  Horace  a{,'ain  is  the  enemy 
of  vulgarity,  who  sees  the  real  through 
the  outward  show.  That  Horace  has 
always  been  loved  in  England  is  no 
wonder  ;  he  has  the  same  hatred  of  prigs 
and  bores,  and  the  same  essential 
modesty,  which  we  admire.     Amongst 


the  other  writers,  Mr.  Butterworth  on 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Plato  has 
much  to  say  that  will  be  new  to  the 
ordinary  classical  student.  There  are 
many  useful  hints  both  for  the  teacher 
and  for  the  administrator  in  the  book  ; 
and  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Education 
will  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS 


At  the  last  meeting  in  1916  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Classical 
Association  Miss  E.  F.  Stevenson  read 
a  paper  on  "  Euripides  in  Relation  to 
Modern  Drama.'  Part  of  the  treatment 
of  the  '  modern  note '  in  Euripides 
turned  on  analogies  between  him  and 
Ibsen.  Aspects  of  Euripides'  pathos 
and  characterisation,  and  his  manage- 
ment of  prologue,  chorus,  deus  ex 
machina,  and  epilogue  were  considered  ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  instructive 
experiments  could  be  made  by  redrama- 
tising  some  of  his  plays  without  intro- 
ducing the  gods.  The  contention  was 
put  forward  that  the  adaptation  of 
certain  of  Euripides'  methods  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  commercialism 


and  superficiality  which  are  weakening 
our  present  plays.  Much  could  be 
learned  from  him  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  drama  a  real  civic  posses- 
sion, to  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  large 
numbers  of  the  people.  The  discussion 
which  followed  was  taken  part  in  by 
Dr.  J.  Wight  Duff,  who  presided ; 
Canon  Cruickshank,  of  Durham  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Widdows,  of  Whitley  Bay. 

We  publish  to-day  two  Queries  from 
a  correspondent,  and  v.'e  propose  to  do 
the  like  in  future.  We  therefore  invite 
other  such ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
invite  those  who  have  special  know- 
ledge in  the  various  matters  that  may 
come  up  to  send  us  answers. 


QUERIES 


1.  '  Pykrhus  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
publish  that  piece  of  self-criticism  {ue 
ego  si  sic  itcrum  viccro,  etc.) — as  the 
Roman  poets  afterwards  invented  the 
story — in  the  inscription  of  his  votive 
offering  at  Tarentum.'  —  Mommsen, 
Rom.  Hist.,  cap.  vii.,  Eng.  trans.,  2nd 
ed.,  1864,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

What  Roman  poets,  and  where  ? 


2.    In    Diet. 
A  ntiquiiies,    F. 


of    Greek    and    Roman 
W.    Cornish,    1S98,    p. 


443,  r.-h.  col.,  Cicero's  tribe  is  given  as 
the  Cornelia.  This  doubtless  relies  on 
Liv.  38.  36. 

In  the  Companion  to  Latin  Studies, 
Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1910,  cap.  vi., 
§  312,  p.  251,  line  I,  is  given  tribu 
Arnicnsi  Cicero. 

Which  of  these  is  correct,  and  what 
is  the  evidence  for  the  second  ? 


H.  K.  St.  J.  S. 


AshfiiU,  Bedford. 
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THE  BERLIN-ABERDEEN  ALCAEUS  AGAIN. 


The  restoration  of  this  fragment 
published  in  the  Classical  Review  for 
December,  igog,  in  view  of  our  greater 
knowledge  of  Lesbian  poetry,  now  calls 
for  revision.  For  the  Berlin  half  of  the 
Papyrus,  the  war  has  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  rely  upon  the  photographic 
facsimile  in  the  Sity.inigsberichte  der 
Konigl.  Preiiss.  Akad.dcr  Wisseitschaften, 
1902,  i.,  p.  ig; :  the  Aberdeen  half, 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Har- 
rovver,  I  have  been  able  not  only  to 
e.xamine  at  my  leisure  at  Cambridge, 
but  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Lamacraft,  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  take  out  of  the 
glass  and  remount. 

First,  as  to  the  actual  reading  of  the 
e.xtant  parts  of  the  Papyrus.  In  1.  5  I 
should  now  read  ■ttj}\[  rather  than  7r?7/i[. 
In  1.  6  hr)[d'jeKaTrf^^o\o}]  has  da  (so  the 
Sitzuiigsberichte)  written  over  de,  meant, 
I  think,  to  explain  that  this  is  Bi)0d  '  for 
a  long  time '  and  not  B))Ta  the  particle 
(which-  really,  however,  with  Aeolic 
loss  of  the  aspirate,  would  have  been 
written  8»?t).  In  1.  7  the  Papyrus  has 
7ro\v7rt)[  rather  than  Tro\vBaK[.  In  1. 11, 
joined  to  the  top  left-hand  curve  of  the 
ft),  there  is  a  trace  of  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  stroke  of  t.  In  1.  15  the 
letter  between  the  two  epsilons  can 
only,  I  think,  be  x-  The  supposed  ei 
of  1.  17  is  really,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  -rrv,  what  was  taken  for  the 
left-hand  dot  over  i  being  the  top  of 
the  left-hand  upper  stroke  of  v,  the 
bottom  part  of  which  is  plainly  visible 
in  the  facsimile.  What  was  thought 
to  be  part  of  v  in  1.  18  may  be  equally 
part  of  fi.  According  to  the  facsimile, 
the  mutilated  strip  of  papyrus  on  the 
right  of  the  extant  part  of  the  column 

NO.   CCLXIII.      VOU    XXXI, 


shows  clearly  in  1. 15  the  letters  cov,  and 
in  11.  8,  II,  and  14  bears  possible  traces 
of  1],  TO,  and  v  respectively. 

The  scholion  on  1.  i  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly, as  was  suggested  before,  [rt 
vo]eh  ;  I  add  the  second  scholion  with 
one  or  two  new  readings  :  Kara  ttjv  \ 
(pvyrjv  rr)v  \  TrpeoTtji/  o-Ht']  tVi  Mvpai- 
\ov  I  KaTa(TK(va(Tdfi(ev)ot  |  eVf/SovX^i/  01 
7r{epl)  I  rov  'AXxaiov  K{ai)  \  ^avlai; 
[o]v8{e)  7r(po)-  I  (f)Od<jai'Te<;  Tr{piv)  \  T(rji') 

SLKr}<:  vno-laxeiv,  e<f>yyov  \  [et]?  Tlvpf;av\ 
[tj;]?  Af'cr/Soi^.  The  reading  in  11.  8-11 
has  hitherto  been  ovSe  T7po<f)dda-avre<; 
irplv  r)  Blktjv  inroaxecv,  but  the  letter 
before  8lki]v  is  t.  Trpip,  being  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  had  to  be  compressed, 
and  is  apparently  written  -rrp  with  a 
sloping  left-to-right  stroke  across  the 
p  and  a  small  v  added  above  the  line. 
Misreading  this  Trplv  as  irpo,  the  scribe 
at  first  took  f  for  t^?  and  wrote  Bikij^, 
but  afterwards  corrected  it  to  SiKr/v. 
This  scholion  explains,  I  take  it,  the 
words  TTuvTat  (ipicnria^  cnrvKpiverj'i  \ 
avra  TO)v  criOev  ei?  fidxpov  aTreip-eva,  and 
begins,  as  would  be  expected,  opposite 
1.  8.  It  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
presence  of  this  scholion  that  col.  2 
was  displaced  at  its  eighth  line.^  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Berlin  editors  that 
the  fact  that  the  first  three  lines  of  this 
scholion  begin  further  to  the  right  than 
the  rest  is  necessarily  to  be  regarded 
as  proof  that  the  coronis  after  1.  7  of 


•  For  those  who  have  not  access  to  tlie 
facsimile  I  should  explain  here  that  there  is 
extant  part  of  a  second  column,  which  from  its 
eighth  line  onwards  begins  about  three  letters 
further  to  the  right,  a  coronis  after  I.  7  marking 
the  end  of  a  poem. 
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col  2  (and  therefore  col.  2  itselt)  was 
there  before  the  scholion.  The  scribe 
found  that,  owing  to  1.  9  of  col.  i  pro- 
jecting rather  further  than  its  neigh- 
bours, he  had  begun  the  scholion  rather 
too  far  to  the  right,  and  corrected  this 
at  his  fourth  line.  . 

Opposite  11.  5-10  of  the  text,  begin- 
ning above  the  level  of  1.  5  of  both 
columns,  there  are  traces  of  a  third 
scholion,  whose  presence,  duly  recorded 
in  the  Sitzungsbcrichte  (1902)  is  ignored 
in  the  Berliner  Klassikeriexte  (1907).  1 
read  them  somewhat  doubtfully^  as 
follows:    ainov  \  joy    Trqi-]-!^^;    ic{at)  \ 

fieuiEav  I  [«8>\(#>c.F  |  [ovr^a    t(oO)    'AX-1 
ical^v  1  [kuC]  TKva^)  aWov^-     This  note, 
obviously  explaining  the  same  words  as 
scholion   2,  was  written  opposite  1.   5 
because    the     place    where     it    would 
naturally  have  come  was  already  occu- 
pied     To  obviate  any  diniculty  which 
might  be  caused  by  its  unusual  position, 
the   scribe  prefixed   to  it    a    reference- 
mark  V— fairly  clear— corresponding  to 
a  similar  mark  which  he  put  opposite 
the  end  of  the  phrase  to  be  explained. 
The  second  x  is  plainly  visible  between 
the  ninth  line  of  this  scholion  and  the 
third  line  of  scholion  2.     That  schoion 
■,  was  written  after  scholion  2  is  clear 
from  the  displacement  of  the  two  luu-s 
Arm  Ttra?  1  aXXo.Q  to  the  left. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Papyrus, 
in  1  19  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  letter  after  to8'  to  be  t ;  it  is  clearly 
€  The  end  of  1.  20  shows  what  might 
be  a  very  small  piece  of  the  top  of  o 
In  1.  21,  after  the  blank  of  the  bad 
strip,  the  remounting  has  given  us  traces 
of  the  letters  peyx^l^V  which  I  had 
originally  supplied  by  conjecture.  In 
1  22  what  is  visible  after  v  is  almost 
certainly  the  left-hand  bottom  part  ot 
\-  a,B,  <h,  are  less  likely.  In  the  last 
syllable  of  the  line  the  letter  before  w  is 
certainly  v,  not  i,  and  what  follows  « 
is  <,  not  a  stop.     The  letter  before  the 

I  A  small  piece  of  the  stem  of  p  and  ks  joining 
with  the  round  part  (the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
was  curved  more  than  usual  to  the  right) ;  most 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  f  and  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  honzonta  stroke 
pan  of  the  horizoni%i  stroke  of  yl  left  half  of 
ihe  centre  of  x  ;  bottom  of  e. 


V  is  probably  a  rather  than   v ;  e,  o,  i, 
are  unlikely.     The  letter  before  this  a, 
is  quite  possibly  t;  if   so,  the   cross- 
stroke,  or  the  left-hand  half  of  it,  slants 
and  is  high  up,  and  there  are  sonie  very 
slight  traces  o<  the  stem  and  tail  below; 
but  a,  8,  X,  ?,  V,  X.  are  also  possible. 
By  a  process  of  exhaustion  one  arrives 
at  jiapv  Aaphdvayi  or  /SapvXeifdvwi,  of 
which  the  latter  makes  admirable  sense 
and  is  a  compound  after  Alcaeus'  own 
heart.     Half  an    inch   to  the  right  of 
1    00    as  the  Papyrus  is  now  mounted, 
and 'slightly  below  it,  beyond  a   hole 
one  letter  wide,  I  read  the  right  half  of 
CO   followed   by   <.     To    judge    by  the 
surface  of  the    Papyrus,   these   letters 
really    belong   to   the   other   side,   the 
little  piece  on  which  they  are  written 
having  been  twisted  round.^  -J^ 
a  trace  of  the  o  of  iirevxoiML  is  visible. 
The   first   extant  letter  of  1.  24  is  cer- 
tainly ^,  not  e.     In  1.  25  the  first  letter 
is   f,'and  there   is  a  trace   of  the  t  in 
KXeavaKTcSav.    In  1.  26  I  see  the  end  of 
the  horizontal  stroke  of  t  before  the  t. 
Line    '7  ends  with  fisXid^ea  not  fieXia- 
heo,  ;  but  between  8  and  e  in  the  space 
Kenerallv  left  blank  (see  below)  there  is 
an  ink  spot,  and  yet  it  seems  inripossible 
so  to  twist  the  right  half  of  the  fragment 
as  to  join  the  spot  up  with  the  c;  either 
the  scribe  wrote  f,e\iASeea,  or  the  spot 
is   an   accidental   one   upon   the    blank 
strip  like  another  which  occurs  between 
the  final  v  of  26  and  the  scholion.     In 
1     28     what   was    read    as    Xlv\p<Ti\o<; 
^ealv  is  now  seen  to  be  -\v>»\o^  o'X^'ra.v 
preceded  by  the  upper  part  of  t  or  the 
dght-hand' upright    stroke  of  /x  or  i. ; 
the    scribe    appears    to    have   written 
o/iJ/KiXos  for  op.fi'i'^iico';. 


2  If  thev  do  belong  to  this  side,  they  are  too 
far  to  the  left  to  belong  to  col.  2  unless  we 
Suppose  the  scribe  to  have  reverted  to  the 
inida°  Ime  abandoned  after  1.  7  of  that  column  ; 
he  are  too  far  to  the  right  to  be  a  correction 
or  Explanation  of  anything  in  col.  .  ;  they  are 
isolated,  and  so  cannot  be  the  end  of  a  scholion 
If  not  a  correction  of  something  m  col.  2  which 
s  oerhaps  hardly  likely,  the  letters,  if  they 
belon-  o^  his  side,  might  stand  for  the  numeral 
8?o  ^As  this  numeral  is  probably  far  too  large 
,r.  indicate  the  number  of  a  poem  in  a  book, 
h,s  fragment  would  then  have  belonged  to  an 
Edition  o^Alcaeus  which  was  not  divded  into 
books.  It  should  be  no'f.  however,  thauhere 
is  no  numeral  opposite  1.  8  of  col.  2,  where  a 
coronis  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  poem. 
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Now  as  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Papyrus.  The  line  of  the  initial  letters 
is  got,  with  some  probability,  but  not 
of  course  with  certainty,  by  tracinjj 
out  from  the  extant  portions  1.  lo 
which  occurs  elsewhere,  and  drawing 
through  its  left  extremity  a  line  parallel 
both  to  the  lines  of  the  initial  letters  of 
both  parts  of  col.  2  (the  displacement 
of  that  column  at  1.  8  is,  of  course,  to 
be  regarded  as  exceptional)  and  to  the 
line  of  the  initial  letters  of  11.  5-13  of 
thescholion  Kara  riiv  <pvyi)i'  k.t.\.  The 
initial  line  thus  obtained  slopes  con- 
siderably to  the  left,  and  is  slightly 
curved,  increasing  the  outward  tendency 
at  the  rate  of  the  space  of  about  one 
letter  in  twenty-five  lines.  The  position 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Papyrus  rela- 
tively to  the  first  is  fixed  horizontally 
by  the  bad  strip  which  runs  vertically 
down  through  both  halves  of  the 
Papyrus,  and  is  generally  left  blank  by 
the  scribe.  Vertically  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful. The  question  whether  the  second 
half  fits  directly  on  to  the  first  half 
cannot  be  solved  till  we  have  the  actual 
fragments  together  before  us.  Mean- 
while 1  have  assumed  that  there  is  no 
gap,  and  may  note  here,  but  not  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  my  assumption, 
that  to  the  right  above  the  t  in  the  first 
extant  line  of  the  second  half  (1.  19) 
there  is  a  trace  of  what  might  be  the 
bottom  of  the  v  of  the  last  line  of  the 
first  half  as  I  have  restored  it. 

(a)  [Tt?  yvwfia  a'  ecre'lSv  koX  hiavoiia, 

[a     ToatTov     Terdpa]^ai     ■)(,p6vov,     o) 

Trii[rpi  ;] 
[ddpar)  •  oil  <f>aa-e  y}ap  avro<;  ¥.povLha[<; 

[e/ifieval   a    'Ape'   oir^ndi    k€    a'    e\t) 
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Apeu- 


oiih' 


ovv     oKa 


^m 


eKUTTj- 


[oi/B'      dfufuKTiov'] 

TTTjX^OpOv] 

[^aTrXtvcrai'T     epjerai 

[reverju  S6ppo<;  de^OXov  TroXvirijlfiova] 
[at   fir)    TTiivTa^  dp]ia-TT]a<;  aTrvKp[iv]- 

[av-a    Toiv    aiOev    cjiV 


puiKpov   tnrei- 


10   [dvSpet    yap    7ro\t]os'    Trvpyo<; 

['o<:-] 
[vvi>  8e  a    ovSiv  ejr"  ti?  «J/i'o?  eySoX- 

[\6]to 
[Bpdaar  uiKsa  S>)]  poipa  >caTe<Tx[ed€,] 
[kuI    /Spvrijpa    t]7ra  aot    i)p.€i'    eirei- 

[fltl'Ot]  "' 

[aw    credev     TTapdy](ov     ZcO?    i/7reX.[ei' 

TTuXilv  • 
15    L/^t/ioXXei'To  yap]  avraii  ■   rd  t'  e;^f(? 

[KUK^av 
[vvv  0Tt9  K€  deXy]a  e^tfyepejto  X[vctiv.] 
[rov    B'    e-^JTrjadfievov    toU]    ■7rvdi>[oL<; 

Beei] 
[kuI    <f)dyr)v  •     rdBe     B'    dp.fi'    oIvIkI] 

li.\ep,rpC  ert.] 
(b)  [ovB'  deiKet  dp'  dri']';  roB'  'irjai  [«a/3] 
20    \^L-q<7iv  'Yfvdyr}]!;  ydp-rdBe  aoi  d[p')(eT'\q 
['AoXiwi',  bv  dBe\X<i>o<;  ^Idxap  eyXfL'l 
[/cariKrevve    v\dpoidev    ^apvX[ei.'\\^d- 

vcoi. 
\Td<i    eyu    Trepi   ro]'crcrovTop  eirevl')^]- 

OpMl, 

[ovTm  pijKer'  iB]eadai  deXio}  <j>[d]o<; 
25   [oXecrdai  Be  rd^',  a]i  ye  KXeavaKTiBav 
7)  TOP  ;){;^/^a•7^oSaI']  7)  'pxeavaKTiBav 
[^0)1/  eyco  "TrepiBo},]  rov  pueXidBea 
[toXj?  koX  ardaif;  6/4]/Ajj\t«o?  mXeaav. 

^  I  1'  probably  o-'fo-t  2  P  £  4  P  probably 
o-'apf'ojrr  :  P  jrni  5  P  probably  ovr'a/i  : 
P  ovt'ovv  7  P  probably  Ttvjjv&opos  8  P 
aTTvKi{iv}/)[i'\  9  P  a7r.[  13  P  ]ff,oT?,xf|.  14  P 
ffvt  1 5  P  probably  tfiffioWfvTo  :  P  avTa>  ■ 
18  above  the  t  in  1.  19  trace  of  bottom  of  what 
might  be  u  19  P  probably  atxtr  :  P  toSV^o-i 
20  P  Tafifo-n[  22  for  traces  after  ^apv  see  above 
24  P]  170-5'  {i.e.  i8rj<Td(  due  to  misinterpretation 
of  elided  diphthong)  afXiw  26  P  ijp;^  j/  P 
IttXiaS     28  P  probably  oj^iij  :   P  ]^i;K(Xor 

Greater  experience  of  such  attempts 
at  restoration  has  enabled  me  not  only 
to  suggest  the  reading  of  the  third 
scholion  given  above,  but  to  put  forward 
a  conjectural  restoration  of  11.  14-18. 
The  key  to  the  last  two  of  these  lines 
lies  in  the  letters  -rrvav,  which  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  some  case  of 
TTiJai'o?.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
this  context  to  do  with  pease-pudding  ? 
It  can  only  come,  I  think,  in  a  metaphor 
or  a  proverbial  saying.  The  conte.xt 
calls  for  something  ecuiivalent  to  '  You 
have  made  your  bed  and  you  must  lie 
on  it.'     I  suggest  '  He  that  has  boiled 
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the  pudding  must  eat  it.'  For  the 
homely  saying  cf.  Alcaeus  Ox.  Pap. 
1234,  fr.  2,  col.  I,  1.  14,  (f>[\o<;  fxev  ya0a 
kutt'  epKpov  KiiXrjv  \  Kai  ')(o'ipov  and  the 
scholion  ad  loc.  For  the  use  of  proverbs 
by  Alcaeus  cf.  fr.  no  Bergk.  I  can 
find  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Paroemio- 
graphi,  but  there  are  several  proverbs 
involving  (paKf].  It  should  be  added 
that  TTvdvio^  TToXjoif  is  mentioned  by 
Alcman,  fr.  75  Bergk. 

The  poem  may  be  translated  thus  : 
What  purpose  or  intent  is  in  thcc, 
mj'  country,  that  thou  hast  been  so 
long  time  distraught  ?  Be  of  good 
cheer ;  for  the  son  of  Cronus  himself 
did  tell  thee  that  thou  hadst  no  need  to 
fear  warfare  howsoever  it  should  seize 
thee,  nor  should  neighbour  foeman,  nay 
nor  oarsman  from  over  the  far-bounded 
sea,  maintain  for  long  the  woeful  con- 
llict  of  the  far-flung  spear,  unless  thou 
shouldst  of  IhyscU  send  afar  all  the 
best  of  thy  people,  to  sunder  them  from 
thee.  For  "tis  men  that  are  a  city's 
tower  in  war.  But  alas  !  thou  no  longer 
doest  the  Father's  will,  and  so  a  swift 
fate  hath  overtaken  thee,  and  us  that 
had  been  sent  to  help  thee,  Zeus — for 
so  he  had  willed  it — hath  made  to  mis- 
carry and  taken  away  from  thee  again. 
And  now  let  whoso  will,  bring  thee 
assuagement  of  thy  woes.  He  that 
hath  made  him  pottage,  he  also  must 
eat  it ;  these  things  are  no  longer  a 
concern  of  ours.  And  whatsoever  Fate 
it  is  that  sendeth  this  trouble,  'tis  sent 
with  due  reason.  These  woes  began 
for  thee  with  Tenages,  son  of  Aeolus, 
that  was  slain  of  yore  by  the  sword  of 
his  brother  Macar,  a  sword  that  left 
sorrow  behind  it.  And  now  I  make 
this  prayer  concerning  thee :  that  I 
maj'  no  longer  see  the  daylight,  if  the 
son  of  Cleanax  or  yonder  Splitfoot  or 
the  son  of  Archeanax  be  suffered  yet  to 
live  by  one  whom  his  dear  sweet  native 
land,  and  factious  strife  as  old  as  itself, 
together  have  done  away. 

The  poem  apparently  refers  either  to 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  of  the  exiles 
to  return  by  force  of  arms,  or  to  the 
rejection  by  Myrsilus  of  an  offer  of  the 
exiles  to  return  and  combine  with  him 
against   an   external   foe  ;  the    latter  is 


perhaps  to  be  preferred.  The  failure 
of  Myrsilus  to  come  to  terms — or,  in 
the  former  case,  the  failure  of  the  exile's 
military  attempt — is  here  ascribed  to 
Zeus's  anger  with  the  city  for  going 
against  his  will  in  banishing  all  the 
good  men  with  whom  he  had  blessed  it, 
and  who  would  have  been  its  protection 
in  this  foreign  war.  In  1.  2  I  previously 
read  toctov  TTecf)6/3T]aai.  The  verb  is 
uncertain  ;  the  traces  of  the  first  extant 
letter  are  perhaps  more  suitable  to  ^ 
than  to  <7  ;  /j^e/jidviia-ai  would  be  too 
long.  In  1.  3  (j)aa-€  either  refers  to  an 
oracle  or  is  meant  implicitly,  '  by 
giving  it  such  noble  citizens.'  In  1.  5 
irr'fKopov  =  rrf\.ovp6v,  cf.  TtjXopo';  Eur.  El. 
251.  In  1.  8  the  reference  is  to  the 
banishment  to  Pyrrha  (see  the  scholion), 
cf.  1.  28,  where  u)\ea-av  is  only  meta- 
phorical. In  1.  12  hpdaav  is  present 
participle ;  perhaps  we  should  write 
hpalaav.  ^pvTrip€<;  for  pvTTjpe<i  is  quoted 
in  this  number  and  case  b\-  a  Gram- 
marian, cf.  Hoftm.  Gr.  Dial,  ii.,  p.  218, 
!;  23.  In  1.  17  the  Middle  e^r^adfievov 
means  '  boil  for  himself.'  With  1.  19 
cf.  Ox.  Pap.  1233,  col.  2,  fr.  i,  11.  2 
and  7  (C.R.  May,  1914).  In  1.  20,  for 
Macar  the  founder  of  the  Greek  colony 
in  Lesbos  see  my  earlier  notes.  In 
1.  22  the  old  reading  (Sapvhatu  presup- 
poses a  blank  of  about  three  letters  to 
have  been  left  after  the  h ;  moreover 
the  letter  before  tu  is  v,  not  t.  In  1.  23, 
for  the  concluding  sentence  connected 
by  a  relative,  cf.  the  end  of  Theocr.  7. 
In  1.  25  KXeavaKTihav  is  explained  by  a 
scholion  t(oj/)  '}^\vp<j'i{Xov).  In  1.  26  we 
should  perhaps  read  >}  'pxaavaKriSai' ; 
see  too  my  earlier  note.  The  scholion 
to  this  line,  T(oi')  ^iTTa.{Kov)  cannot 
refer  to  the  latter  half  of  the  line.  In 
1.  _'7  ^o>v=^m6i>  as  in  Homer;  there  is 
not  room  for  ^Covt.  In  1.  28  for 
6p.fj,)j\iKoi  cf.  Theocr.  29. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor 
narrower,  to  the  Keeper  of  the  MSS. 
at  the  British  Museum,  to  Mr.  C.  T. 
Lamacraft,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Baldrey  of 
the  University  Library.  Mr.  Baldrey's 
expert  knowledge  of  papyrus  as  a 
writing  material  has  been  of  great 
service. 

J.  M.  Edmonds. 

Jesus  College^  Cambridge. 
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THE   ASSEMBLY  AT  AULIS. 
{Continued  from  page  9.) 

kind  which  comes  from  his  mouth  in  the 


In  addition  to  the  unsiiitability  of  the 
vicinity  of  Aiilis,  there  are  arfjiiments 
from  the  Homeric  text.  The  first  is 
based  on  Nestor's  advice  to  Agamemnon 
in  //.  ii.  360  ff.  to  separate  his  warriors  by 
tribes  and  clans.  This  advice  is  said  to 
be  starthng  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war 
— which  is  the  old  and  now  forgotten 
argument  against  the  Tcichoskopia — 
and  after  nine  years  without  defeat — 
which  is  the  objection  to  the  Wall,  and 
like  it  ignores  the  secession  of  Achilles, 
the  incipient  despair  and  misery  of 
Agamemnon,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  army.  So  the  advice  is  either 
'  sheer  lunacy '  or  it  must  have  been 
given  when  the  army  was  being  formed 
in  Greece  itself.  Dr.  Leaf  forbears  dc 
lunatico  inqnirere  and  adopts  the  second 
alternative.  '  It  was  originally  spoken, 
not  at  Troy,  but  at  the  gathering  at 
Aulis.'  But  certainly  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  advice  that  would  be  given  when  the 
men  were  on  shipboard  waiting  to 
proceed  to  Trey,  and  Nestor's  words 
clearly  imply  they  are  applicable  to 
operations  in  the  field.  So  the  conclu- 
sion is  quite  unacceptable.  The  view 
taken  by  Andrew  Lang  on  pp.  281  f.  of 
Homer  and  his  Age  seems  much  better. 
Monro  quotes  Herodotus  and  Tacitus 
verj'  effectively. 

We  are  to  see  in  this  advice  '  the 
handiwork  of  the  Cataloguer,'  who  in- 
serted it  to  prepare  for  his  Catalogue.  But 
he  must  also  have  inserted  ii.  445  f..  where 
we  are  told  the  advice  is  carried  out — 01 
8'  ifitf)'  'ATpeiwra  8ioTpe(f)ie<;  /Sao-tXTje? 
t^vvov  KpLvovTe^.  It  will  be  easy  to  say 
that  that  also  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
Cataloguer  or  some  '  arranger,'  but 
many.  Dr.  Loaf  included,  consider  441  ff. 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  old  Iliad. 
So  to  pursue  the  matter  further  will 
only  lead  us,  with  critics  of  the  second 
book  generally,  /ler'  dTrpijKTovi  epiBa^, 
like  Agamemnon  himself,  and  we  may 
leave  it  there. 

It  is  useless  for  anyone  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  such  a  piece  of  advice  from 
Nestor — not    the    onlv   counsel   of  the 


Iliad — because  Homer  tells  us  so  little 
about  the  militaryarrangcments  between 
the  landing  at  Troy  and  the  Wrath.  It 
is  a  constant  grievance  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  that  Homer  tells  us  just  what 
he  needed  for  his  own  purposes,  but  it 
is  unreasonable  to  require  more  from 
him,  or  to  argue  against  the  text  from 
supposed  omissions.  Dissectors  of  the 
Iliad  should  bear  in  mind,  what  some 
of  themselves.  Dr.  Leaf  included  (on  //. 
i.  71),  admit,  that  much  knowledge  of 
the  Troica  is  evidently  taken  for  granted. 
If  they  knew  how  much,  they  might  be 
more  leniently  disposed  towards  the 
poem.  As  it  is,  much  of  their  argu- 
mentation is  at  random.  Ne  damncnt 
quod  non  iiitellegunt.  They  should  not 
discourse  as  if  they  knew  all  there  is  to 
know. 

The  handiwork  of  the  Cataloguer  is 
also  seen  in  ii.  301  ff.,  which  may  be  set 
out  with  Dr.  Leafs  punctuation  in  his 
edition  : 

ev  yap  Si)  roSe  tS/iev  ei'l  (ftpeali',  ecre  Se 

fidprvpoi,,   01'?   fj,i}    «?7/3e?  e^av    davdroio 

^epovffai  • 
X^i'?''-  'Tf  Kal  7r/3&)tf  ot'  e?  Ai/XtSa  u^e? 

'A'x^aiMv 
rjyepeOoi'TO  .   .    . 

No  one,  it  is  said,  has  ever  given  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  latter 
part,  which  Dr.  Leaf  now  translates, 
'  while  the  ships  were  assembling  at 
Aulis  yesterday  and  the  day  before.'  It 
is, however,  found  to  be 'quite  intelligible 
if  we  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
omen  at  Aulis  really  belongs  to  the 
poem  of  the  gathering  of  the  ships,'  and 
has  been  inserted  in  the  second  Iliad, 
'  with  a  certain  amount  of  rounding  off, 
though  less  than  one  could  have  wished.' 
These  last  seven  words  arc  fatal. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  rounding  off  at  all. 
Not  only  that,  but  if,  with  Dr.  Leaf, 
we  take  the  words  x^'?"  ''"^  '^'''  Trptu/f 
in  the  sense  which  he  supposes  they 
bore  in  their  original  setting,  i.e.  liter- 
ally '  yesterday  or  the  day  before,'  thej' 
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make  absolute  nonsense  of  the  passage 
to  which  they  have  been  transferred. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  an  adapter  or 
arranger  or  faker  could  have  been  such 
a  fool.  It  was  surely  the  business  of 
these  meddlers,  one  would  think  it  would 
be  their  prime  object,  to  adapt  their 
interpolations  to  the  context,  to  smooth 
over  the  jiinctiirae,  and  to  be  careful  not 
to  make  nonsense  or  difficulty  by  their 
additions  to  the  text  as  they  found  it. 

That  is  enough  for  present  purposes, 
but  it  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Leaf,  in 
his  edition,  followed  the  great  majority 
of  commentators  in  not  taking  the  ex- 
pression literally,  but  as  '  a  proverbial 
expression.'  The  meaning  would  be,  it 
is  after  all  as  it  were  but  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  that  we  were  at  Aulis  and 
were  vouchsafed  the  omen  of  the  god 
promising  us  success.  The  nine  years 
are  gone,  and  we  can  afford  to  make 
light  of  them  now  that  the  fatal  day  for 
Troy  is  at  hand.  This,  however,  is 
said  to  be  strange  '  in  a  passage  which 
is  designed  to  lay  special  stress  upon 
the  length  of  the  war."  But  this  is 
surely  to  misrepresent  the  object  of 
Odysseus'  speech.  In  seven  (291-7) 
out  of  the  forty-nine  hnes  in  it  he  does 
refer  to  the  long  years  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  has  been  a  weary  time  ;  he 
does  not  deny  it.  But  the  aim  in  the 
whole  speech  is  quite  clear.  The 
waiting  is  at  an  end  and  success  is  at 
hand,  the  fulfilment  promised  by  Hea- 
ven itself.  TO.  B>j  vvv  TTuvTa  TeXeirai.  is 
the  consummation  to  which  the  speaker 
leads  up. 

Lastly,  an  indication  that  the  assem- 
bly at  Aulis  was  not  part  of  the  old 
tradition  is  found  in  the  concocted 
story  told  by  Odvsseus  in  beggar's  guise 
to  Penelope  in  Od.  xix.  165  ff.  The  old 
man  pretends  he  is  Idomeneus'  brother, 
and  tells  how  he  had  seen  Odysseus  in 
Crete,  when  the  Ithakan  was  driven  to 
the  island  '  as  he  was  hastening  to  Troy  ' 
(Dr.  Leafs  translation  of  leixepoi' 
TpoLijvSe).  Odysseus,  the  beggar  says, 
had  on  landing  enquired  for  Idomeneus, 
but  the  Cretan  chief  had  some  days 
before  left  for  Ilios — t(o  B'  i)h7)  BeKUTi]  rj 
evBeKurr]  ireXev  7;(i>9  ol^xpixevui  avv  vrjvai 
Kopcoviaiv  "iXiov  elaci).  *  It  is  clear, 
Dr.  Leaf  concludes,  '  that  the  poet  who 
wrote  this  passage  knew  nothing  of  any 


assembling  at  Aulis.  Odysseus  and 
Idomeneus  alike  make  straight  for  Troy- 
land  from  their  homes.'  And  on  a  later 
page  he  argues  that  it  was  to  Leninos 
and  not  to  Aulis  that  these  chiefs  were 
sailing,  to  a  harbour  in  sight  of  Troy 
and  not  to  '  the  secluded  trap  behind 
Euboea.'  But  this  is  too  precipitate. 
Lemnos  must  be  ruled  out  at  once  on 
Dr.  Leaf's  own  principles  and  in  his 
own  words.  '  It  is  clear  that  the  poet 
who  wrote  this  passage  knew  nothing 
of  any  assembling  at '  Lemnos,  and  Dr. 
Leaf  is  estopped  from  mentioning  a 
base  there,  though  of  course  the 
Achaeans  may  have  called  to  refresh 
themselves. 

The  conclusion   Dr.   Leaf  desires  is 
based  on  that  old  and  most  useful  canon 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  that,  when  the 
poet    does    not    mention    a    thing,    the 
critic  may  infer  the  poet '  did  not  know  ' 
that  thing.     One  need  not  waste  words 
over  the  fallacy  at  this  late  date,  but  one 
may    at    least    claim   that    the    feigned 
tales  of  Odysseus  are  not  fit  subjects 
for     the     serious    criticism     which    is 
applied  to  the  narratives  of,  for  example, 
the  ancient    historians.     A   still    more 
important    consideration,    however,    is 
this,  that  Dr.  Leaf's  rendering  of  the 
text  cannot  be  accepted.      His  theory 
requires     that      we     translate     lefievw 
TpoltjvBe  '  going  to  Troy  direct,'  or,  in 
his    own   words,   '  making    straight    for 
Troy.'     But  this  will  not  do  at  all,  as  an 
examination   of  the    uses    of    the    verb 
shows.     The  Achaeans  in  //.  ii.  154  are 
described   as    oiKaBe  lefxevoi  when    they 
were  only  making  preparations  to  sail. 
Telemachus    in  Od.    .xvii.    5    is    darvBe 
le/j-ei'ot;  before  he  has  left  the  swineherd's 
steading.       The    two    words    can    only 
mean    that    Telemachus    was    bent   on 
going  to  the  town,  or   had  that  in  his 
mind.     And  so  in  the  feigned  tale  the 
meaning    need  be   no   more  than  that 
Odysseus  was  sailing  with  Troy  as  his 
ultimate    destination.      As    for    Idome- 
neus, who    is   said   to   have   gone    '  to 
Troy,'^  must  we  accept  the  expression, 

'  The  lines  about  Idomeneus  (quoted  above) 
have  been  used  earlier  in  the  beggai's  story, 
182  f.  :  'My  brother  Idomeneus  went  to  Troy 
with  the  Atreidae  (while  I  stayed  at  home).' 
No  one  would  remark  f/u-rc'  on  the  omission  of 
Aulis. 
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in  a  concocted  version  of  events  that 
happened  twenty  years  before  (as  the 
beggar  himself  reminds  Penelope  xix. 
222),  as  meaning  he  had  gone  straight 
to  Troy  ?  Should  we  expect  Aulis  to 
be  mentioned  ?  Must  we  condemn  the 
poet  for  not  telling  us  all  the  facts  he 
might  have  introduced  ?  If  so,  we  shall 
say  it  is  strange  we  are  not  told  Odysseus 
had  his  fleet  of  twelve  ships  with  him. 
Rather  we  recall  Dr.  Leaf's  own  dictum, 
already  referred  to,  that  '  the  earlier 
history  of  the  expedition  is  evidently 
presumed  as  a  familiar  story,'  incidents 
in  which  are  passed  over  sub  silentio, 
and  refer  to  Professor  Scott's  conclusion 
in  C.J.  xii.  129,  that  '  the  poet  (of  the 
Odyssey)  repeated  little  or  nothing  to 
his  hearers  with  which  they  were 
already  familiar.'  It  is  surely  hyper- 
critical to  expect  perfect  precision  and 
fulness  of  detail,  according  to  our  taste 
and  critical  requirements,  in  any  part 
of  the  epic  narrative,  but  especially  in 
regard  to  a  tale  the  character  of  which 
the  poet  himself  emphasises  in  the 
words,  iaK€  yfreiiSfa  iroWa  \ey(ov  erv- 
noiaiv  ofj-ola.  The  poet's  object  in 
sending  Idomeneus  to  Troy  was  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  so  that  it  should 
fall  to  his  soi-disant  brother  to  entertain 
Odysseus.  If  the  poet  sent  him  to 
Troy  without  reference  to  Aulis,  few 
will  blame  him.  No  one  in  an  ancient 
audience  would  have  noticed  the  omis- 
sion, and  that  is  really  all  the  defence 
necessar}'. 

But,  if  more  be  necessary,  let  us  grant 
that  Odysseus  and  Idomeneus  were 
each  making  his  way  straight  to  Troy. 
Other  chiefs  would  presumably  do  the 
same.  Then  what  about  the  principle 
of  naval  strategy,  alreadj'  discussed, 
that  a  fleet  must  be  kept  together,  if 
every  unit  sought  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions in  Asia  by  itself  ?  What  was 
dangerous  in  the  Euripos  would  surely 
be  doubly  so  out  in  the  Aegaean. 

The  rejection  of  the  assembly  at 
Aulis  as  not  being  part  of  the  old 
tradition  is  an  element  in  the  case  for 
the   Boeotian  origin  of  the  Catalogue, 


and  a  new  addition  to  the  familiar 
arguments.  The  theory,  like  those  of 
the  lateness  and  inferiority  of  the  Dolo- 
iicia,  the  '  Continuation  '  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  many  others,  suited  the  spirit  of 
the  Homeric  criticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  readily  elevated  to 
the  position  of  an  assured  result  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  But  the  foundation 
on  which  it  was  reared  is  quite  unsub- 
stantial. One  ground  is  that  the 
Boeotians  are  mentioned  first.  Well, 
as  the  men  of  old  remarked,  the  Cata- 
loguer, whoever  he  was  and  whenever 
he  flourished,  had  to  begin  somewhere, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  begin- 
ning as  he  did,  he  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  complete  circuit  of  the 
Achaean  realm.  And  a  central  tract 
like  Boeotia,  already  in  those  days  no 
mean  territory,  does  seem  quite  a  suit- 
able starting-point.  Another  ground  is 
tb.at  the  Catalogue  was  also  known  as 
the  Boiotia.  But  that  was  natural 
enough,  as  Mr.  Allen  shows  in  C.Q. 
iii.  92,  when  the  Boeotians  were  the 
first  to  be  mentioned.  And,  again, 
Catalogues  are  a  feature  of  Boeotian 
poetry.  But  no  one  has  yet  shown  that 
they  were  its  monopoly,  and  Mr.  Gomme 
seems  to  be  justified  in  saying  in 
J.H.S.  xxxiii.  55  that  '  there  is  little 
reason,  beyond  the  agreement  of 
scholars,  to  support  one  another '  for 
accepting  the  idea.  Lastly,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  confirm  this  Boeotian 
origin  by  shewing  that  the  Catalogue 
was  composed  in  stanzas.  The  restora- 
tions varied,  some  of  their  authors 
choosing  stanzas  of  two  lines,  others  of 
three,  and  others  again  of  five;  but  all 
were  failures.  The  Boeotian  theory,  in 
short,  was  far  from  being  established, 
and  was  seriously  disputed  even  in 
Germany.  Asia  Minor  as  the  home  of 
the  Cataloguer  has  had  many  adherents. 
For  the  reasons  given  I  think  we 
may  reject  this  attempt  to  detach  the 
Assembly  at  Aulis  from  the  old  and 
genuine  tradition. 

A.  Shewan. 
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THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 


VII. 

Hymn  Dcm.  387-404  : 

p.i,Tp6s  o-,s,  Kara  [S'  oBO'  Ox''  V-'ioxl";  rf  Xi^rovaa] 
d.\TO  ehc[y.  avKcts  yhp  dpHaro  firirip  fW<r9ai  J 
TJ  5^  [t6t    aWoir)  «u7ari),)  (f'ii'v  vi  Topos  TrtpJ 

d[M0a7'"^«f<'^^''B  •    ^'^°  *   "'""''  "*'"!,''  '''''"1'^ 
KoX  )Aiy'  dXacTTiio-aaa  ^ttos  Ovp-aXyi^  lcfw(v.\  ^ 

'ViKVOv    M  f)a  tI  fioL  (t[u  ttot'  ItXijs  KiWi  7rdi70<rflaiJ 
/SpciM'Js  ;  «{<">«".  [Mi)  «0«',  iVa  ,rd.Ta  5of(u,  •] 
(Js  p.iy  7dp  /(■  di-ioOffo  7r[/)6s  oipavov  0B\viJ.ir6v  t«J 
Koi  Jrap'  i/xol  Kai  TaTfA  seXlaioKp^'i  KpopiuPi] 
vauTdoiS  wdvTtaiTi  TfriliUfV  dflai'dToi>"'- 
ei  6^  Triiraaao,  TTa\iv  Kanoiff'  vw[i  KeCdeai  7al7)sJ 
oU-naas  Tp'iTOv  Cipauv  p.ip\  os  eiV  'AiSao,] 
Td5  5f  a™  Trap    (fiol  re  kai  [d.Wo.s  dtfai/drJoKn.'. 
OTTTTOTC  5'  d;'flec7i  7ar  ei/uSfffi  eia/jiraiffii' 
xa^-ToSaTTiis  fldUei,  rir'  airb  i6<pov  yep  f^■ros 
aDris  d^-fi  M^7«  *<"7'"  KaTaSi'iFors  d^fl/Jiiirois 
[dXX'  ei'  M"'  ^aTttXeJov  S?rus  ^t-rrjirat  OTrwTrljs,] 
Kai  Tii-i  a-'  (iawdrvire  SbXip  KpcLTepbs  Uo\v5iyp.wi' . 

In  387  Allen  (Hom.^  Up.  v.)  reads 
eTTfi  (.'^ei-  ofx/iaTU  KoXd  (Goodwin),  a 
slight  variation  of  Voss's  tTrel  i'8e  /caXa 
Trpoo-foTTu.  After  ISovaa  (385)  the  use  of 
rSe  here  is  surely  a  little  weak,  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  call  attention 
to  the  hcaux  yeitx  of  the  niatcr  dolorosa, 
than  to  the  facial  beauty  of  the  lady 
who  is  hurrying  forward  vvre  naiva<; 
(386),  not  as  Allen  and  Sikes  say  '  like 
a  mad  woman,'  but  'like  a  Maenad,' 
as  the  next  words  6po<i  Kara  imply. 
Mountains  have  no  association  either  in 
Homeric  or  later  ages  with  lunatics  or 
lunatic  asylums,  though  they  have  with 
Maenads,  who  are  also  known  to  be 
vocal  {ahivi-jv  otto). 

In  388  i)vi6xoi'  is  per  se  better  than 
I'ttttoi;?.  She  did  not  stay  even  to  thank 
Hermes.  I  am  far  from  saying,  as 
Lucian  might  have  done,  that  this  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  '  bilking  the 
cabman.' 

'Aixcpayaira^onei'ii,  cf.  290,  IS  a  happy 
suggestion  of  Ilgen's.  In  the  next  line 
(392)  Goodwin's  Trao/xe  from  M  is  not 
supported  by  the  appearance  of  the  MS. 
V.  Buecheler.  Uui'tu  (394)  has  its  justifi- 
cation in  Persephone's  reply  406-33.  'Z- 
416  in  particular. 

In  398  w^e  have  the  most  difficult 
line  of  the  whole  passage.^  M  reads 
el  Se  -mdaa  -n-dXiv  low  vir.  m  vito 
KevOeai  yaiv<:.  With  one  exception  all 
editors  agree  that  indaa  is  corrupt,  and 
represents  in  all  probability  some  form 


of  the  verb  found  in  413  iriicjaa-dai. 
Wyttenbach  suggested  el  B'  hirdow,  of 
which  two  continuations  are  offered 
■rrdXiv  aini'i  lova  (Ruhnken),  rt  -rrciXiy 
fj,€v  lova  (Buecheler).  Now  iTrdao)  is 
inadmissible  here,  because  the  true  epic 
termination  is  -ao,  and  -00  stands  in  our 
texts  only  conventionally  where  it  can 
be  scanned,  and  must  be  scanned,  as  a 
short  syllable,  really  representing  -ao 
with  the  o  elided,  e.g.  a  193  e«T)j<ra) 
dKoiTiv  (e/cTvo-a'),  O  18,  *  410.  1  he 
late  Professor  Alfred  Goodwin,  what- 
ever his  reason  may  have  been,  sug- 
gested -rrdaaao  both  in  393  and  here, 
€1  he  71  Ttdcraao  irdfj-Trav,  correct  in 
form,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  palaeo- 
graphically.  Now  Mr.  Allen  steps  in 
with  a  retrograde  and  impossible 
attempt  to  defend  the  tradition  nearly 
in  its  entirety  : 

ei  5i,  TTTaua  wdXcv  aii  7'  iova  .... 

So  Allen  and    Sikes   1904,   and  Allen, 
Horn.  Op.  v.  1913. 

Their  defence  of  d  Be  is  this  :  '  the 
ellipse  of  the  verb  of  the  second  pro- 
tasis in  a  double  condition  is  occa- 
sionally found:  I  42,'  and  a  few  in- 
stances from  later  authors.  Not  one 
of  these  resembles  our  passage  in  any 
degree ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  set  forth  the  details  of  a  careful 
examination  of  this  point.  The  hymn- 
writer  might  undoubtedly  have  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  in  the  form  of  a 
double  condition,  if  he  had  chosen.  He 
did  not  choose  to  do  so,  and  no  more 
need  be  said.  So  far  the  defence  is  a 
failure.     Let  us  turn  to  the  residue  : 

Trrao-a  TrdXii'  ffv  y'  ioOir'   ■    •    .    oiV'^ffeis  k.t.\. 

Would  any  scholar  possessed  of  com- 
mon-fense  stand  godfather  to  such 
a  sentence?  Allen  and  Sikes  with 
their  inimitable  faculty  of  translating 
'through  a  stone  walF  complacently 
remark.  '  The  line  thus  gains  in  vivid- 
ness :  "  but  if  so,  you  will  have  to  fly 
back".'  Quite  a  cheerful  tone  for 
Dcmeter  under  the  circumstances.  So 
childishly  affectionate,  is  it  not  ?  She 
certainly  ought  to  have  addressed  Per- 
sephone as  '  Birdie.'  Then  the  editors, 
with  at  least   an   inkling  of  the  truth, 
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begin  to  hedge:  'If  iovva  following 
■maa-i  is  awkward,  it  would  be  possible 
to  read  tovcr'.'  Of  course  the  real  flaw 
is  not  in  lovaa  but  in  tTTaaa.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  author  never  intended 
to  hint  at  an)-  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  Persephone  than  that  already 
used  twice  before. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  linguistic 
objection  to  T-Taaa,  and  it  is  fatal. 
The  early  Epic  knows  nothing  of  the 
word,  recognising  only  TrrafievT]  (E  282, 
X  362^:  but  Mr.  .Allen  refers  to  three 
black  stains  to  justify  the  atrocity, 
eft-TTTf;  Hcs.  Op.  gS  and  Batr.  20S,  211. 
I  do  not  think  that  even  the  author 
of  the  Batrachomyomachia  w^as  really 
guilty,  though,  if  he  were,  it  would  not 
matter  much  : 

211   'pvx')  Si  fitX^uv  ((^irrr). 

This  beautiful  ending  of  a  hexameter  is 
found  in  a  passage  ejected  as  Byzantine 
(210-222)  by  Mr.  Allen  himself,  and  set 
in  small  type  below  his  text.  The 
other, 

208  'f'l'XTJ  S'  (K  iru/zaros  l-rrrri, 

is  better  metre,  but  a  large  number  of 
MSS.  read  a-Tofw.ro'i  eirTrj.  Now  aa>fia- 
Tof  is  an  obvious  and  natural  correction 
of  o-To/xaTov,  but  not  vice  versa.  The 
author  of  the  parody  therefore  probably 
wrote  a-Tofiaro';  in  this  fashion,  for  he 
knew  his  Homer : 

<rr4^OT0t  J'  ^{^irraTo  0vii6s 

(dv/i6<i  is  in  fact  the  reading  of  two 
MSS.).  Mr.  Allen's  Byzantine,  who 
knew  his  own  vernacular,  after  writing 
211  to  his  own  satisfaction,  pushed 
€77T77  into  208  and  even  tried  to  get  it 
into  236  also,  as  two  MSS.  attest. 

There  remains  the  line  of  Hesiod  in 
a  verj'  corrupt  passage  about  Pandora 
who  opened  the  great  jar,  avOpcoTroKii 
6'  €/j.)j(raTo  KijBea  \vypd  (95).  This  libel 
on  the  Greek  Eve  probably  arises  from 
the  corruption  o{  ufj-jja-aTo  'heaped  up,' 
'collected,'  'amassed.'     Then  follows: 

fioifi'ij  i'  airrhdi  'EXxij  V  ippijKTouri  obfiounv 
Iviov  Ifuixtit  riOov  i-i  xt'^'O^'".  ouSi  Bvpaff 
fiirr-q  ■   TpicBev  yap  eHfi^aXe  Tufui  tIOoio. 

The  dwelling  was  in  no  sense  '  unbreak- 
able.' The  true  reading  is  the  very 
opposite  avapprjKTOKTt,  hofwiai.  The 
chamber  had  been 'broken  open.'  The 
burglary  had  been  committed,  and  the 
repentant  lady-burglar  was  determined 


not  to  lose  Hope.  ' .\vdpp7)Kro<;  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  but  cf.  H  461  relxo'; 
uvapp/j^ai;  and  Eur.  Hcc.  1040  : 

/iaXXw**  yap  oIkuv  rCivi'  avcppi^^u  ^i^xot/T. 

VoT  e^eintj  I  would  suggest  the  regular 
eK-TreTUTo  followed  by  t)  thus  : 

ifHraQ'  ■   i)  yap  rpiaOtv  i-riii.pa\t  irii/io  tIOow. 

'E^fTTTT}  would  be  reached  readily 
enough  perhaps  through  an  interme- 
diate k^eindOii. 

In  our  line  //.  Don.  398  I  have 
written  TreTraaao  because  we  have 
Treirda-fii]^  D.  642,  and  it  is  the  best 
authenticated  form.  .Misread  as  irTatrao 
it  is  near  enough  to  the  tradition,  but 
the  confusion  of  Treiracrfiai  and  iriirdpuii, 
is  common  in  MSS.  and  texts,  and 
TTTaao  is  still  nearer  to  Trrdcra. 

In  402  iravTohaTroi^  looks  fairly  certain 
for  Trai'ToSairoh,  and  the  lacuna  before 
404  seems  adequately  filled  by  the 
formulaic  line  (7  97,  B  ^zy,  p  44). 

Instead  of  the  unmanageable  mpeiov 
Tpirarov  in  399  I  have  written  rpirov 
aipdcov,  a  transposition  that  may  be 
added  to  the  list  submitted  in  the  C.R., 
June,  1916,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
true  epic  form  of  the  genitive  plural. 
Elv  'AiSao  is  Buecheler's  generally 
accepted  suggestion  for  the  meaning- 
less et?  eviavTov  of  m. 

In  403  KaTadi>T]roc<;  dvOpmiroiii  relieves 
considerably  the  metrical  defects  of 
6eoh  dvr)Tol<i  t'  dv6punroi<;,  and  it  is 
surely  enough  that  Persephone  excites 
the  wonder  of  humanity  alone. 
*  *  * 

409  cXOe'iv  e{   Ep/jSent,  Xva  //  o^floX/ioiffi  ISoOaa. 

'EXdetv  after  ^X^'  is  intolerable. 
'Going  to  go'  is  venial  in  comparison 
with  '  he  came  that  I  should  come.' 
Allen  and  Sikes  calmly  say  it  is  not 
offensive.  Perhaps  not  to  them  ;  but 
they  happen  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  iXOeiv  depends  on  dyye\o<;  (407)  as 
in  A  715,  n  194,  whereas  it  is  as  plain 
as  daylight  that  epiovvio<i  dyyeXot!  cdkvi; 
(407)  is  simply  the  stereotyped  descrip- 
tion  of  'Ep/lii<;,  c/.  iVCTKOITOV  dpy€l(f>6vTTjP 

(a  38),  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  predication.  A  fair  reading 
here  can  only  be  attained  by  some  form 
of  conjecture,  c.f[. 

iii/ity  ;f  'Ep^^e<r</,'  iya  u-'  iipBaXpLolai   .   .   . 

For  'F.pe8e(7(f>i.  v.  349. 
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439: 

TToXXa  5'  dp'  a.fj.ipayu.Trij(7€  Kdp-rjv  Arjfi-^Tepos  ayvTi%  • 
iK  Tov  ol  TrpdvoXos  Kai  owauv  #7rXer'  kvauaa. 

Gemoll  and  Abel  read  a'yvi'^v  as  does 
Mr.  Evelyn  White  rightly  enough. 
Persephone's  claim  to  the  epithet  is 
indefeasible :  Deleter's  rests  on  the 
doubtful  passage  202-5,  where  after  an 
impossible  '^evy^<;  /iiv  for  x\ev)jaiv  the 
texts  read  unmetrically  (20J') 

TToXXd  TrapaaKiOTTTovff'  erpi^aro  TrbTviai'  b.yvj\v.   ,   .   . 

The  MS.  has  irapaa-KcoTnovcya  rpeyfraTo, 
pointing  clearly  enough  to  an  original 

TrapaUKwjrrovffa  ■nporpl\pa7o^ 

■JTp  having  been  lost  by  lipography 
before  -rp. 

But  the  form  Koprj,  '  the  Attic  official 
title  of  Persephone  (in  decrees),'  is  the 
chief  difficulty  here.  The  true  reading, 
involving  the  change  of  two  letters,  is 
probal)ly 

yot'y)v  Siifii/Ttpoi  dyvrji-. 

In  the  next  line  Persephone  has  again 
been  robbed  of  an  honourable  title. 
The  pronoun  >),  '  she,'  seems  badly 
wanted,  so  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
has  partially  survived  in  the  quite  need- 
less 0/  {7;  frequently  becomes  t),  and  the 
reading  may  have  been 

iK  dl  Top  i]  irpiwoXoi  Kal  dvduv  (<TKe  avdaaijs.  (-;;). 

Tliat  )}  in  this  position  should  in  later 
times  be  lost  was  inevitable,  as  »; 
7r/507ro\o9  necessaril}'  suggested  merely 
the  definite  article  and  noun.  The 
other  feasible  arrangement  ?;  S'  ex  tov 
would  certainly  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  surviv;;]. 

'!-  *  + 

The  short  speech  of  Hecate  to 
Demeter  54-8,  five  lines  in  all,  is  most 
unsatisfactory  not  only  in  detail  but  in 
scope  and  purpose.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  the  verbal  and  me'rical 
defects  of  54  and  55,  and  for  57  (f)v,>,)<; 
yap  i'jKova-'  so  long  ago  as  iS'.fi  J  sug- 
gested j)wv€vaii<;  yap  a^cova'.  The  last 
line  (58)  is  a  stumbling-block  to  all 
judicious  editors,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  correct.  But  even  if  none  of  these 
minor  difficulties  existed,  the  speech 
elaborately  introduced  (44-53)  contains 
nothing  dignnm  tanto  hiatii.  For  nine 
days  Demeter  taking  neither  food  nor 
drink    had   been    roaming   to   and    fro 


seeking  tidings  of  her  daughter,  and 
all  in  vain,  until  Hecate  came  to  meet 
her  with  this  trivial  and  uninforming 
speech.  Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  imme- 
diate sequel  (59-62)  that  Hecate  must 
have  recommended  the  visit  to  Eelios, 
which  is  at  once  undertaken  and  the 
mystery  solved.  The  tradition  is  for 
some  reason  at  fault,  probably  because 
of  an  idea  even  to  this  day  prevalent  ii! 
some  minds  that  a  poet  even  in  early 
epic  times  ought  to  be  restrained  frorii 
repeating  himself.  The  speech  may  be 
supposed  to  have  run  thus  : 

54: 

irii-i-ia  \r}p-fiT-i]p  wpTi<)>6poi  ayXaSSupot, 

tI%  6edi  Oiipaviuii  r)  rit  6fr)Tu>i'  avSpMiruv 

rjpjroffe  Wfpaftpovijv  xal  aw  0iXo;'  "JfaXf  Ovf^i"  ', 

ipuvriv  Tijs  yap  dKOl'ff',  drdp  oiiK  ioov  dcpBaKpotaiv. 

[AW  ?7re'.  8j'pa  \-e  daauov  [Kthp.e6a  x^XKofiarh  du> 

'HfX/oii,  8r]  irSffoi'  tVi  ;^fli^a  xai  Kara  vbvTov  (69-73)' 

ai6^pos  iK  6n;s  KaraSipK^Tai  aKrhecat , 

[Mffaeffdai  S^  p.Lv  avrrj]  ivianipa>,  d  tov  Bttutt^i' 

6s  T{s  vb<J(piv  (jdo  \a(iu}i'  diKovaav  dvAyKTi 

olxfrat  T](  Oc^v  i)  Kal  Bi'ip-utv  dvOpunrwv 

[avTap  S  ff']  ouK  dX^7wi'  ep^ti  vrfp^pTia  irdvra  {a'  =(roi) 

The  absolute  additions  here  are  en- 
closed within  brackets.  For  the  rest, 
in  57  the  accepted  view  that  the  words 
mean  '  I  heard  her  voice,  but  I  did  not 
see  him,'  seems  to  me  distinctly  refuted 
by  the  comparison  of  67-8.  There  i;- 
little  to  choose  between  (f)wi>7]v  rf/?  (cj. 
67)  and  <f)(i3vevcrri<i  as  remedies  for  the 
bad  metre  and  rhythm  of  ^(oi'7j<;  yap 
ijKovcr',  and  the  repetition  of  arap  ovk 
Ihov  6(pOa\/j,oi(Tiv  (57  and  60)  goes  far  to 
justify  the  use  I  have  made  of  69-73. 

In  58  other  substitutes  might  bi 
found  for  the  words  09  rt?  erjv,  added  to 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  drap  ovk  iSo:- 
6(p0aXp,oi(7iv.  We  might  read  ?}  roi  6  a 
or  even  'HeXio?  he  a-oi  :  but  for  the 
traditional  and  silly  w/ca  Xeyco,  '  I  ant 
quickly  enumerating,'  I  conceive  that 
bwth  palaeographically  and  rationallj' 
ou'c  aXiycov,  'with  no  respect  for  per- 
sons,' is  undoubtedly  the  true  solution. 
Perhaps 

f^ep^et  5'  6  -/e  cr'  ovk  dXt'7u)y  vqixfpTia  -jravra. 

In  64  6eo<;  uv  irep  is  better  than  Lud- 
wich's  0eav  av  irep  and  quite  as  near  to 
M's  Oeaq  i'nrep,  while  aeu  at  the  end  of 
the  line  should  probably  be  corrected  to 
aoi.  In  66  alSoi  KvSpjju  might  be  sug- 
gested, and  in  75  for  Aj/ytii^xep  avaaaa 
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the  true  reading  is  almost  certainly 
urjfj.epria  irtivTa :  the  gloss  on  Petr;? 
dvytirrjp  has  ousted  the  similar  in^fiepria 
and  the  rest  of  the  transformation 
follows  easily.  In  76  Si)  ■ydp  ere  fj-ey' 
(V'ossj  is  right.     In  Sri  and  87  read  &>? 


ore  TTpwra  and    toioi    uvaaa-efievai    re- 
spectively : 

Totffi  avaaaifiivak  rurv  fWaxf  Kolpavos  dvai. 

T.  L.  Agar. 


MORE  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  lUIOM. 


More  Latin  and  English  Idiom.  Cr.  8vo. 
Pp.  viii  +  220.  Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1915.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
previous  study  of  Latin  and  English 
Idiom^  in  Livy,  published  in  1912,  Pro- 
fessor Darnley  Naylor  has  written  a 
parallel  volume  dealing  with  another 
interesting  passage,  namely  the  debate 
on  Women's  Rights  in  the  Senate  in 
195  B.C.,  which  Livy  has  thrown  into 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  Book  XXXIV. 
This  essay,  like  the  first,  is  really  an  en- 
quiry in  a  region  of  knowledge  some 
part,  but  only  some  part,  of  which  is 
within  the  grasp  of  most  Latin  scholars. 
Some  of  its  teaching,  therefore,  wears  a 
familiar  air ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  record  of  unwrit- 
ten scholarship.  The  author  is  through- 
out discussing  fine  points  of  language 
which  are,  as  he  rightly  says,  essential  to 
any  real  understanding  of  Livy,  but  wiiich 
are  too  fine  and  often  too  special  to 
that  author  to  come  within  the  compass 
of  grammars,  or  even  to  be  recognised 
by  commentators.  The  book,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  reflects  brilliant 
teaching.  It  must  be  a  delightful  thing 
to  be  a  member  of  Professor  Darnley 
Naylor's  classes  for  any  student  who  has 
caught  his  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
language  as  an  artistic  instrument  of 
expression  and  as  a  subtle,  half-uncon- 
scious record  of  feeling. 

The  chief  aspect  of  Livy's  style  with 
which  the  book  is  concerned,  is  the 
order  of  his  words.  '  In  my  commentary,' 
Professor  Naylor  writes,  '  I  shall  con- 
tinually draw  attention  to  the  order, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  when 
Livy  is  writing  at  his  best,  every  depar- 
ture, however  small,  from  normal  order, 

'  See  CR.  XXVI.  (1912),  p.  133. 


is  of  the  highest  importance,  if  we  would 
understand  the  meaning  aright.'  One 
who  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  studjing  /the  te.\t  of  Livj'  cannot 
but  be  grateful  for  Professor  Naylor's 
keen  appreciation  of  the  subtle  shades 
of  thought  which  Livy  conveys  by  this 
means.  The  order  of  words  in  Livy  is 
never  and  nowhere  capricious.  It  is 
part  of  the  economy  of  style  by  which 
his  sentences  are  stored  with  ideas — 
picturesque,  dramatic,  or  political. 
The  superficial  reader  rarely  succeeds 
in  grasping  them  all,  though  he  may  be 
influenced  and  pleased  by  suggestions 
of  which  he  is  only  half-conscious. 
This  characteristic  makes  Livy  difficult 
to  translate  ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  Profes- 
sor Naylor's  courage  that  he  is  not 
content  merely  to  write  a  commentary 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  has  em- 
bodied his  doctrine  in  a  translation. 

Of  the  commentary  it  will  perhaps 
be  enough  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  may 
judge.  Professor  Naylor  is  always  right 
in  the  meanings  which  he  recognises, 
although  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  dis- 
coverer he  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
overstate  the  truth.  The  beauty  of 
Liv}''s  style  is  just  that  these  '  hidden 
meanings '  are  suggested  rather  than 
stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  put  tliem 
into  words  without  some  risk  of  making 
them  more  prominent  than  the  author 
himself  intended.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  example  of  this  tendency  is 
in  the  treatment  of  a  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Vergil,  Gcorg.  I.  318-21. 

Omnia  uenlorum  concurrerc  proelia  uidi, 
quae  grauidani  late  sejjetcm  ab  radicibus  imis 
sublimem  expulsam  eruerent:  lia  turbine  nigro 
ferret    hiemps   culmumque   leuem  stipulasque 
uolantes. 

Conington's  note  '\s  '  late  \w\ih  eruerent,' 
on   which    Professor  Naylor  remarks: 
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'Zrt/i'  can  only  go  with  granidani  .  .  . 
segctem,  for  it  lies  between  them.  The 
sense  must  be  grauidam  latcque  patentem 
segctem.' 

This  tuiiches  the  root  of  the  matter, 
but  surely  states  it  too  strongly.  Is  it 
not  equally  true  to  say  on  the  one  hand 
that  late  '  must '  go  with  criiercnt,  because 
it  is  an  adverb,  and  an  adverb  cannot 
qualify  a  mere  substantive  (and  it 
would  be  surely  absurd  to  confine  it  to 
grauidam),  and  to  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  extent  and  cruelty  of  the 
destruction  is  brought  home  to  the 
reader  by  placing  the  word  '  widespread ' 
next  to  the  words  which  describe  the 
ripeness  of  the  harvest  and  its  pecu- 
liar sensibility  to  damage  ?  late  there- 
fore suggests  what  Professor  Naylor 
wishes  ;  but  it  says  what  Conington 
rightly  saw  ;  and  this  appeal  by  sugges- 
tion is  one  of  the  supreme  beauties 
of  Vergil's  style.  It  is  not  a  tech- 
nical cleverness,  but  springs  directly 
from  the  keenness  of  feeling  with  which 
the  poet  has  seized  not  merely  the 
details  of  the  scene,  but  also  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  his  central 
purpose.-^ 

Two  paragraphs  mny  be  chosen  from 
Professor  Naylor's  tran.slation  to  illus- 
trate his  spirited  style  : 

what 


And  this 
frightens  me  ;  for  the 
happier  and  more  pro>- 
perous  our  country, 
and  the  greater  the 
daily  increase  of  our 
empire,   the   more   do 


las.  infesta,  niihi  cre- 
dite,  signa  ab  Syracu- 
sis  illata  sunt  huic  urbi. 
iam  nimis  multos  au- 
dio Corinthi  et  Athe- 
narum  ornamenta  lau- 
dantis  mirantisque  et 
antefixa  fictilia  deorum 
Romanorum  ridentis- 
ego  hos  male  propitios 
deos,  et  ita  spero  futu- 
res, si  in  suis  manere 
sedibus  patiemur. 


c.  4.  4.  haec  ego, 
quo  melior  laetiorquc 
in  dies  fortuna  rei  pub- 
licae  est  imperiumque 
crescit,  eo  plus  horreo, 
ne  illae  magis  res  nos 
ceperint  quam  nos  11- 


'  I  may  perhaps  add  th^t  l^rofessor  Naylor's 
suggestion  of  changing  the  difficult  ita  into  i/t 
seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  ordinary  rule  of 
critical  probability  ;  so  easy  a  reading  as  n/  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  turned  out  by  so  difficult 
a  reading  as  I'/a ;  and  the  theory  of  such  a 
corruption  in  the  text  of  the  Gcor^tcs  is  one 
which  few  serious  students  of  that  text  will  be 
prepared  to  entertain.  !  he  truth  surely  is, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it  stated,  that  the  clause 
i/a  .  .  ■  ft'}  ret  is  an  oblique  command  given  by 
the  same  unnamed  authority  as  inspired  the 
purpose  expressed  by  crucrcn/.  In  English  we 
have  no  such  simple  machinery  for  expressing 
an  oblique  command  without  naming  the  author 
of  it.  '  Sent  to  uproo:  the  ripe  harvest  from 
wide  fields,  with  a  bidding  to  the  storm  forthwith 
to  carry  off  in  its  dark  eddies  the  bght  chaff  and 
flying  straw.'  Instead  of  an  oblique  command 
some  may  prefer  to  call  it  an  expression  of 
Past  Obligation  like  the  Plautine  nn/i  reddens, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 


I  dread  the  situation, 
and  fear  that  our  ac- 
quisitions have  mas- 
tered us,  not  we  them. 
Believe  me,  these  art 
treasures  have  come 
from  Syracuse  like  an 
invading  army  against 
our  city.  Too  many, 
even  now,  I  hear  full 
of  praise  and  admira- 
tion for  the  ornaments 
of  Corinth  and  of 
.'\thens,  full  of  mockery 
for  the  clay  figures  of 
Rome's  gods  on  the 
temple  pediments.  But, 
for  myself,  1  prefer  these 
gods  and  their  bless- 
ing ;  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  grant  it,  if 
only  we  suffer  them  to 
remain  in  their  old 
homes. 

But,  say  you,  the 
grounds  are  different. 
Well,  I  have  not  set 
out  to  prove  them 
parallel.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  my 
plea  that  nothing  un- 
precedented has  been 
done.  If,  however, 
under  conditions  which 
affected  everybody — 
men  and  women  alike 
— no  one  marvelled  at 
what  matrons  did,  why, 
in  a  case  which  espe- 
cially touches  them- 
selves, should  we  won- 
der at  their  action  ? 
But  what  has  that 
action  been  ?  Upon 
my  soul,  our  ears  are 
the  ears  of  tyrants,  if, 
when  masters  do  not 
disdain  the  prayers  of 
their  slaves,  we  are 
scandalised  by  the  en- 
treaties of  honourable 


The  pattern  of  English  style  here 
followed  is  that  of  Macaulay,  Motley, 
and  Prescott  ;  and  Professor  Naylor  is 
not  altogether  exempt  from  their  well- 
known  faults.  Indeed,  in  his  preface 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  mention  Froude  as 
a  writer  to  be  imitated,  than  whom  no 
more  insincere  and  slipshod  journalist 
ever  impressed  an  uninstructed  public. 
And  this  points  to  a  serious  criticism  of 
Professor  Naylor's  pious  opinion  that 
translation  into  English  can  be  made 
as  effective  a  discipline  in  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression  as   translation 


c.  5.  1 1,  dissimiles, 
inquis,  causae  sunt, 
ncc  mihi  causas  ae- 
quare  propositum  est ; 
nihil  noui  factum  pur- 
g.are  satis  est.  ceterum 
C|Uod  in  rebus  ad  omnis 
pariter,  uiros  feminas, 
pertinentibus  fecisse 
eas  nemo  miratus  est, 
in  causa  proprie  ad 
ipsas  pertinente  mira- 
mur fecisse?  quid  au- 
tem  fecerunt  ?  super- 
bas,  medius  fidius, 
aures  habemus,  si,  cum 
domini  seruorum  non 
fastidiant  preces,  nos 
rogari  ab  honestis 
feminis  indignamur. 
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into  Latin.  Many  of  us  are  inclined  to 
subscribe  to  his  dictum  that,  on  the 
whole,  too  much  school  time  is  spent  in 
rendering  difficult  pieces  of  English 
into  Latin ;  but  the  classical  authors 
read  in  schools  have  been  chosen  for 
us  by  a  process  of  sifting — partly,  but 
not  wholly,  accidental  —  continued 
through  nineteen  centuries  ;  and  the 
schoolboy  can  be  taught  to  see  clearly 
where  he  has  departed  from  their 
usage,  and  why  their  choice  of  dic- 
tion is  better  than  his  own.  But  all 
teachers  know  how  little  importance  a 
student  attaches  to  criticism  of  his 
English  style  ;  he  finds  the  faults  which 
his  teachers  condemn  occurring  contin- 
ually in  his  favourite  literature,  which 
he  buys  for  a  half-penny  every  morning. 
There  is  no  such  standard  of  lucid 
English  writing  as  Cicero  and  Livy  pro- 
vide in  Latin  ;  and  even  if  there  were, 
there  is  no  dictionary  or  grammar  to 
confirm  (and  instruct)  the  teacher's 
own  judgment  of  what  that  standard 
demands  or  forbids.  The  more  sceptical 
the  student,  the  more,  no  doubt,  he 
needs  to  be  instructed.  But  in  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  style,  clarity  of 
thought  and  good  taste,  the  ancient 
exemplars  are  far  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  training  yet  discovered. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
M  Professor  Naylor's  own  version  there 

a  good  deal  of  over-translation  :  thus 
on  p.  i6  lunga  becomes  'lengthy,'  uerba 
becomes  'verbiage';  on  p.  ij,  procliiun 
becomes  the  '  fury  of  the  fight.'  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  some  places  in 
which  at  first  Professor  Naylor's  render- 
ing seems  over  laboured,  but  in  which 
further  consideration  will  show  that  he 
has  not  done  more  than  bring  out  the 
meaning  fully. 

A  protest  may  be  entered  against  the 
use  of  the  word  '  female'  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  of  '  gentleman  '  to  render  uir. 
There  can  hardly  be  two  words  so 
nearly  alike  in  denotation  as  uir  and 
gentleman  which  have  connotations  more 
widely  different.  Professor  Naylor  re- 
gularly uses  the  word  '  state'  to  render 


citiitas,  but  the  idiomatic  English  is 
surely  '  country  '  or  'community.'  There 
is  implied  in  the  word  '  state  '  a  hostile 
antithesis  to  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  is  surely  not  to  be  found 
in  ciititas. 

A  good  deal  of  matter  is  thrown  into 
the  commentary  v.hich  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  irrelevant.  For  e.xample,  on 
p.  127  we  are  gravely  bidden  to  note  the 
quantity  of  the  0  in  Romulus !  Yet 
difficult  (juestions  are  often  dismissed 
very  briefly,  and  some  points  seem 
definitely  wrong.  Thus  on  p.  12^  we  are 
told  that  causa  '  may  follow  its  Case  '; 
for  may  read  must.  On  p.  127  it  is 
startling  to  see  a  dogmatic  assertion* 
that  in  the  phrases  bono  publico  and 
cgregium  publicum  the  words  bono  and 
egregium  are  substantives.  On  p.  109 
(c  4  §  9)  a  difficulty  is  raised  about  the 
Subjunctive  ferietur  ;  is  it  not  merely 
and  necessarily  Oblique? 

May  I  add  an  entreaty  to  Professor 
Naylor  to  abandon  his  unexplained  use 
of  mathematical  and  other  symbols  ? 
What  does  (p.  108)  '  loco  ±  in  '  mean  ? 
Or  (p.  174)  '  v/terere'?  Or*  (p.  174) 
'  "  benefit  from">  "benefit  of"  '?  The 
use  of  the  symbol  )(,  e.g.  on  pp.  136, 
144,  148, 154,  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  be 
baffling  ;  for  in  every  one  of  these  places 
some  different  equivalent  in  words 
would  be  necessary  if  the  meaning  were 
really  thought  out. 

But  when  all  reserves  in  such  points 
of  detail  have  been  made,  the  book 
remains  a  stimulating  venture  in  an  un- 
familiar and  interesting  field  of  study. 

R.  S.  Conway. 

Manchester. 

'  The  matter  is  discussed  in  my  note  on 
Livy  II.  I.  3  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1901). 

2  Professor  Naylor  uses  this  symbol  (>)  in 
neither  of  the  two  st  nses  about  which  German 
scholars  have  disputed  ad  nauseam.  It  is  so 
liable  to  misinterpretat  on  in  matters  of  lan- 
guage 'hat  (like  the  fatal  =)  it  should  be  made 
a  penal  oflfence.  On  a  blackboard  the  arrows 
— >,  to  mean  'passes  into,'  and  <—  to  mean 
'  aris'  s  from,'  arc  no  doubt  harmless  ;  but  need 
we  read  our  books  in  an  atmosphere  01  powdered 
chalk  ? 
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A  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  CAESAR. 
{C.R.  XXX.  p.  189,  XXXI.  p.  21.) 


The  observations  of  Professor  Philli- 
more  in  the  last  C.R.  call  for  some 
reply.  Of  his  two  contentions  I  deal 
with  the  minor  one  first.  I  had  com- 
plained that  the  removal  of  doleo  from 
Caesar's  line  in  its  commonly  accepted 
form 
unum  hoc  maceror  ac  doleo  tibi  desse.  Terenti. 

left  maceror  to  take  a  construction, 
accusative  with  infinitive,  '  its  capacity 
for  which  the  removers  have  not  even 
attempted  to  establish.'  The  only 
construction  at  present  attested  for  the 
verb  is  the  quod  clause  of  '  Ov.'  Her. 
20.  125  quoted  below.  For  the  infini- 
tival construction  Professor  Phillimore 
now  appeals  to  the  '  analoj^y  '  of  crucior, 
discrncior,  though  there  is  little  that 
cannot  be  proved  by  analog:y,  and  to 
the  Lucretian  employment  of  nmccrat 
invidia,  as  if  the  addition  of  the  qualify- 
ing noun  were  without  significance  and 
as  if  you  could  argue  from  the  diction 
of  Lucretius  the  neologist  to  that  of 
Caesar  the  purist.  This  matter  then 
rests  where  it  was.  Professor  Philli- 
more thinks  that  maceror  may  have  had 
the  construction  of  crucior ;  and  I  think 
that  he  has  not  shown  it. 

I  pass  to  the  principal  issue.  I  had 
advanced,  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
general  proposition  that  'in  a  Latin 
sentence  .  .  .  inere  precession  or  suc- 
cession in  the  order  of  words  was  in 
itself  immaterial,'  the  words  now  put  in 
italics  being  designed  to  show  that  in 
applying  this  general  proposition  the 
circumstances  must  be  duly  regarded. 
I  pointed  out  that  this  was  obscured  to 
a  modern  mind  by  its  practically  rigid 
association  of  verbal  order  with  suc- 
cessive presentation;  and  I  illustrated 
my  position  by  three  instances  of 
'  hysteron  protcron.'  These  I  took  as 
my  examples,  because  the  inversion  of 
the  order  of  events  is  of  all  inversions 
the  one  most  shocking  to  our  modern 
sense.  This  proceeding  Professor  Philli- 
more taxes  with  irrelevance  on  the 
ground  that  maceror  ac  doleo  is  not  a 


case  of  '  hysteron  proteron '  but  of 
'  bathos.'  Had  his  prepossessions  per- 
mitted him  to  grasp  the  general  prin- 
ciple, he  would  have  seen  that  '  bathos  ' 
or  '  anticlimax  '  differs  from  '  hysteron 
proteron  '  in  the  technical  sense  only 
by  the  circumstance  that  what  is  dis- 
regarded is  not  chronological  but  rhe- 
torical order,  the  lesser  or  the  inferior 
of  parallel  expressions  being  placed 
after  the  greater  or  the  superior — from 
the  psychological  standpoint  a  negli- 
gible difference.  He  would  have  dis- 
cerned moreover  that  in  the  passage 
cited  from  Quintilian  (IX.  iv.  23), 
decisive  in  his  favour  as  he  deems 
it  to  be,  his  witness  is  dealing  with 
'  acrvi'SeTa,'  as  explicit  statement  and 
illustration  '  istis{a.ucibus,istis  lateribus, 
lata  gladiatoria  totius  corporis  firmi- 
tate '  unite  to  show,  while  maceror  ac 
doleo  is  not  an  '  asyndeton '  but  a  couple 
of  Latin  verbs  conjoined  by  a  copula; 
and  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  hunt  for 
'  bathos  '  here  as  to  hunt  for  it  in  an 
'  hendiadys.'  Had  he  freed  himself 
from  this  bias,  the  sequence  maceror  ac 
doleo  for  the  doleo  ac  maceror  which  he 
expected,  particularly  in  a  composition 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  metre,  need 
not  have  distressed  him  more  than  the 
appearance  in  Plautus'  Trin.  225  of 
'  egomet  me  coqiio  et  macero  et  defetigo,' 
and  in  (Juintilian  XII.  x.  jj  of  'nee 
oratorem  macerat  et  coquit.'  Maceror 
and  doleo  are  in  fact  not  parallel  ex- 
pressions, the  first  being  a  reflexive 
middle  'vex  myself  and  the  second  a 
'  passive  '  neuter  '  feel  pain.'  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  appear 
together  in  the  same  clause  here,  as 
they  do  in  successive  clauses  in  '  Ov.' 
Her.  20  I.e.  '  maceror  interdum  quod 
sim  tibi  causa  dolcudi.' 

I  had  no  desire  to  criticise  Professor 
Phillimore's  correction.  Neither  it  nor 
either  of  the  two  others  that  he  sets 
beside  it  need  be  considered,  unless  ac 
doleo  is  to  be  ejected  from  our  texts. 
But  as  this  is  the  second  time  of  its 
appearance    in   the  Classical  Review,   I 
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may  now  be  allowed  to  say  that  hand 
alitid  following  hoc  itiiunt,  a  parallel 
expression,  conies  dangerously  near  to 
the  iiavvSeTa  reprehended  by  Ouintilian ; 
and,  if  not  exactly  bathos  (I  will  not 
dispute  about  a  term),  it  is  a  forcibly 
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feeble  expression  that  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  impute  to  Caesar. 


Livfrpool, 

February  \\.  1917. 


J.    P.    POSTGATE. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IMPERATIVE  ON  LATIN   IDIOM. 


(i.)  Method  of  the  Enquiry. — Suffi- 
cient material  has  now  been  gathered  in 
the  study  of  Latin  for  us  to  exhibit  in  a 
systematic  manner  the  development  of 
the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deduce  the  idiom  from 
general  principles.  In  attempting  this 
ambitious  project  we  do  not  commit  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  presuppositions 
from  which  we  start.  Yet  in  dealing 
with  so  complex  a  problem  we  shall  do 
well  to  con&ne  ourselves  to  a  single  line 
of  enquiry.  Other  influences  than  those 
of  the  imperative  were  of  course  at  work, 
but  we  may  well  be  content  for  the  time 
being  to  trace  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
this  powerful  factor. 

The  psychology  of  language  has 
already  taught  us  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  ejaculations  as  expressive,  first,  of 
mere  feeling,  and  secondly,  of  will.  The 
interesting  conclusion  seems  to  follow 
that  the  notion  of  time  was  added  to  the 
verb  when  it  alrcad}'  denoted  something 
to  be  done  at  the  bidding  of  another.^ 

(ii.)  But  we  shall  not  lose  ourselves  in 
mere  general  considerations.  The  clues 
which  psychology  thus  furnishes  w'ill  be 
traced  out  and  tested  in  the  actual  his- 
tory of  Latin.'  We  shall  be  occupied 
more  especially  with  the  syntax  and 
idiom  in  which  isolated  words  appear. 

'  This  article  follows  upon  my  article  on 
'  The  Development  of  the  Sentence,'  C.R.. 
February,   1915. 

'  This  order  of  development  leaves  the  last 
place  for  the  indicative  mood,  in  which  the 
time-notio.,  first  becomes  clear. 

'  Professor  Sonnenschein  refers  me  to 
Wundt  foi  my  psychology.  I  wrote  a  text- 
book of  psychology,  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  which  full  account  was  taken  of  Wundt. 
C/.  Year's  Worh  in  Classical  Studies.  1915, 
p  24.  r!ut  I  repeat  here  my  obligations  to 
Tylor's  Primitive  Ctdltirc  (I',   176). 


But  we  shall  be  carried  back  also  to  mor- 
phology, to  word-formation  or  rather  the 
analysis  of  words  that  have  been  formed 
by  agglutination.  Now  that  some  sort 
of  order  has  been  introduced  into  mor- 
phology, we  shall  look  forward  to  find- 
ing some  reasons  of  idiom  behind  the 
laws  of  word-formation. 

(iii.)  The  Origin  of  the  Latin  Period. — 
Let  us  take  two  sentences  :  one  from  the 
XII.  Tables,  si  caluitur  pedemue  struit, 
rnanum  endo  iacito,  '  if  he  delays  or 
takes  to  flight,  a  man  is  to  lay  hands 
upon  him ' ;  the  other  sentence  is  from 
the  Lex  Plaetoria  B.C.  365,  praetor 
urbaniis  qui  nunc  est  quique  posthac 
fuat,  duo  lictores  apud  se  habcto.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
commands.  And  the  natural  position 
for  a  command  in  a  sentence  is  at  the 
end,  after  all  the  conditions  under  which 
the  command  is  to  be  obeyed  have  been 
enumerated.  This  consideration  comes 
home  to  one  who  has  watched  how,  when 
men  are  being  drilled,  the  instruction  as 
to  the  action  to  be  performed  is  com- 
pleted before  the  individual  is  expected 
to  move  in  obedience  to  the  command. 
But  there  is  a  further  consideration 
v/hich  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  Roman  mind  towards  divine 
powers  :  every  prescribed  usage  is  to  be 
exactly  carried  out  in  each  given  case, 
in  order  that  these  same  powers,  which 
are  on  the  watch  like  a  hostile  lawyer, 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing that,  owing  to  some  omission,  the 
claim  lipon  them  is  rendered  invalid.  It 
is  probable  that  this  primitive  religious 
scruple  —  religio  —  found  one  of  its 
many  expressions  in  the  close  adherence 
to  precedent  which  characterised  Roman 
law.  But  since  primitive  religion  was  a 
communal  matter,  we  must  be  very  care- 
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[ul  lest  we  draw  too  strict  a  line  between 
religion  and  law.'  At  any  rate  the  Latin 
period  is  a  vivid  and  not  always  observed 
revelation  of  the  Roman  spirit  in  its  most 
characteristic  attitudes.  The  more  re- 
flective temperament  of  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  is  shown  by  the  placing  of  a 
subordinate  clause  expressmg  purpose 
'  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  after  the 
verb,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  an 
addition  or  after  thought.'- 

(iv.)  The  Subjunctive  in  Subordinate 
Clauses. — I  take  from  the  Senatuscon- 
snltu)n  de  Bacchanalibus  the  following 
striking  example  :  Set  ques  esent  quei 
sibei  deicerent  necesus  ese  Bacanal 
habere,  eeis  utei  ad  pr(aetorem)  ur- 
baniiin  Romam  venirent  deque  eeis 
rebus  ubei  eoruvi  verba  audita  esent, 
utei  senatus  noster  decerneret,  dum 
ne  jninus  Senatoribus  C  adesent,  quom 
ea  res  consolerctur  .  .  .  Censuerc.^ 
There  is  a  similar  use  of  the  his- 
toric subjunctive,  after  decreivit  and 
iousitj  in  a  decree  of  Acmilius  Paullus  of 
three  years  before.''  If  we  were  to  trans- 
late the  subjunctives  in  the  first  extract 
by  the  corresponding  English  phrases 
'  should  '  or  '  were  to,'  we  should  suggest 
just  that  irnperati\-e  element  which  is 
implied  all  the  way  through.  '  If  there 
were  to  be  any  who  should  sa}'  that  they 
must  hold  a  festival,  they  gave  their 
decision  that  they  were  to  come  to  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  and  when  their  state- 
ments should  be  heard,  that  the  Senate 
should  make  a  decree,  while  not  less  than 
one  hundred  Senators  were  to  be  present, 
when  the  matter  was  to  be  considered.' 
I  think  we  ha^e  here  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  subjunctive 
in  subordinate  clauses.  The  subjunctive 
makes  a  situation,  here,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  which  is  declared  by  the  main 
verb  censuere.  These  various  conditions 
are  created  in  obedience  to  the  decision 
of  the  Senate.  It  seemed  almost  a  rule  that 
the  dependent  tenses  after  a  historic  verb 


'  The  primitive  idea  of  holiness  implies  as 
its  chief  element,  relation  to  the  communal 
life  (yvors]x\p  of  the  Romans,  211). 

'  Monro,  Hoyneric  Grammar,  §  242. 

'  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and  Specimens 
of  Early  Latin,  p.    172. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  171.  The  reference  to  past 
time  may  not  be  due  to  the  subordinate 
moods,  but  to  their  dependence  on  the  main 
verb.     Monro,  op.  cit.  §  317. 


should  be  in  the  subjunctive,  as  though 
the  main  verb  called  the  conditions  into 
being.^  Some  lines  of  Ennius  show 
how  early  these  subjunctive  construc- 
tions were  elaborated :  haece  locutus 
vocat  .  .  .  tutoque  locaret.^  But  what  an 
instrument  was  created  for  the  stylists 
who  were  later  to  employ  it,  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Caesar  !  They  also  can 
make  conditions,  especially  the  latter,  at 
will.  But  they  can  also  create  condi- 
tions to  satisfy  the  demands  of  thought 
and  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  will.  Caesar, 
like  Thucydides,  can  employ  reported 
speech  to  indicate  the  various  tendencies 
and  purposes  of  his  characters;  but  by 
using  the  subjunctive,  he  can  make  clear 
what  is  the  thought  of  his  characters  as 
distinguished  from  his  own.  Cicero,  by 
a  delicate  use  of  the  subjunctive,  can 
track  out  the  innermost  turnings  of  his 
own  mind.  When  we  turn  to  Virgil,  the 
subjunctive  becomes  one  of  his  best 
means  to  light  up  the  dramatic  interplay 
of  his  characters — a  means  which  he  had 
first  employed,  like  Cicero,  upon  him- 
self : 

atque    ecjuidem,    extremo    ni    iam     sub    fine 

laborum 
vela    Iraham    et     terris    festinem    advertere 

proram, 
for-sitan  et  pinguis  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 
ornaret,   canerem,   biferique  rosaria  Paesti. 

'  Unless  I  am  now  to  furl  the  sails,  per- 
chance I  should  be  singing  of  the  care 
which  had  to  set  in  order  rich  gardens.' 
Here  surely  is  an  echo  of  those  instruc- 
tions which  in  the  old  books  of  farming 
still  spoke  in  the  commanding  tones  of 
Roman  law. 

(v.)  We  can  now  proceed  to  garner 
some  conclusions,  not  perhaps  because 
they  are  certain,  but  because  they  seem 
to  follow  with  a  certain  plausibility  from 
the  above  account  of  the  subjunctive. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel 
which  comes  between  the  stem  of  the 
present  subjunctive  in  Latin  and  the 
personal  ending  ? 

Let  us  note  first  that  the  verb  precedes 
the  subject :  for  example,  in  the  plural 
vcniatis  as  in  the  English  imperative 
'  come  ye.'  Let  us  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  long  vowel  in  question 
may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  suffix  to 
the  stem,  but   along  with  the  personal 

=  Infra  §  41. 

°  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  303. 
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ending.  In  the  latter  case  we  miglit 
fairly  raise  the  question  whether  the  long 
vowel  is  not  analogous  to  an  exclama- 
tion of  address.  '  Come,  O  ye,'  would 
represent  to  us,  awkwardly  perhaps,  the 
constituent  parts  of  xctiiatis.  The  almost 
universal  occurrence  of  this  long  vowel  in 
the  Indo-European'  languages  might 
even  tempt  us  to  inquire  whether  the 
hs'pothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  subjunc- 
tive which  IS  offered  above  might  not  be 
extended  somewhat  further,  so  as  to  em- 
brace some  at  least  of  the  subjunctive 
forms  in  other  languages  than  Latin. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  long  vowel  is 
a  vocative  sign,  the  personal  endings 
will  originally  be  prcnouns  used  as  voca- 
tive cases,  at  least  in  the  subjunctive 
forms  which  we  are  considering. 

In  the  third  place,  the  long  vowel  o, 
which  so  curiously  appears  in  the  ending 
of  the  first  person  of  the  present  indica- 
tive in  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  due  to 
analogy  from  the  subjunctive.  The 
subjunctive  thus  deprived  of  the  first 
person  singular,  is  compensated  by  an 
analogous  form.  The  substitution  of 
veniam  in  the  present  subjunctive  for 
veiiio  may  perhaps  be  explained  if  it  is 
compared  with  the  actual  replacement  of 
faxo  by  faxim.'^  But  there  is  less  doubt 
that  the  future  indicatives  in  0  of  both 
Latin  and  Greek  may  be  traced  in  great 
part  to  subjunctive  forms.^ 

Just  as  we  found  the  forms  which  are 
nearest  the  exclamation — the  vocative 
and  the  imperative — to  furnish  also 
some  important  primitive  stems,  so  we 
have  found  the  subjunctive  by  its  near- 
ness to  the  imperative  influencing  even 
the  indicative,  and  to  that  extent 
demanding  a  prior  treatment.  Onh'  in 
the  indicative  does  the  verb  lake  on  a 
quite  definite  reference  to  time,  and  since 
the  reference  to  time  is  of  a  later  stage 
than  the  reference  to  action,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  future  indicative 
developed  from  subjunctive  forms. 

(vi.)  The  Meaning  oj  Subordinating 
Conjunctiotts. — We  consider  the  various 
conjunctions  which  introduce  the  subor- 
dinate verbs  in  the  passage  which  we 


'  Brugmann,  Grundriss.  II.   8  gi8. 

'   Brugmann,  Grundriss,   II.   S  824. 

'  Giles,  Comparative  Philology,  §  492. 
The  whole  problem  most  clearly  appears  in 
the  relation  of  i  to  »i;u. 
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quoted  from  the  S.C.  dc  Baccliaualibus. 
In  so  doing  we  will  take  from  outside  as 
a  starting-point  the  classical  use  of 
quainvis  with  the  subjunctive.  Accord- 
ing to  Madvig, '  quamvis  properly  signi- 
fies "  however  much  you  will,"  and  the 
conjunctive  by  itself  expresses  the  con- 
cession.'* I  wish  to  insist  on  the  last 
point,  that  the  subjunctive  by  itself, 
apart  from  the  conjunction,  expresses 
something  other  than  the  indicative, 
altiiougii  it  is  unnecessary,  1  think,  to  go 
so  far  as  Madvig  in  defining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subjunctive.  We  might  lay 
down  the  principle  thus  :  the  subjunc- 
tive expresses  a  subordinate  command 
or  permission,  and  the  relation  of  this 
to  the  main  verb  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  conjunction,  partly  by  the  place  of 
the  subordinate  clause  in  th%  whole 
period.  For  instance,  quainvis  occuUctur 
(the  example  quoted  by  Madvig)  may 
be  translated, '  be  it  hidden  as  you  will ' : 
the  English  imperative  rendering  shows 
the  meaning  of  the  verb.  Nor,  in  order 
to  express  concession,  need  we  go  beyond 
this  imperative  meaning  in  translating 
the  verb  itself.  The  concessive  meaning 
comes  jrotn  the  co?itext. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  quotation  :  it 
will  be  enough  if  we  take  two  illustra- 
tions. 

dum  ne  minus  ienatoribus  C  adesent  : 
'  while  there  were  to  be  present  not  less 
than  one  hundred  senators ' ;  here  the 
meaning  '  provided  that '  is  given  by  the 
conjunction  -f-  the  subjunctive  mood 
the  context.  It  is  inaccurate  therefore 
to  say  that  the  conjunction  alone  fur- 
nishes the  sense  '  provided  that.' 

quom  ea  res  consoleretur :  'when  that 
matter  was  to  be  discussed,'  here  the  sub- 
junctive with  quom  appears  along  with 
other  subjunctives  following  upon  other 
conjunctions.  Hence  it  is  premature  to 
deduce  the  occurrence  of  the  mood  sim- 
ply from  the  conjunction  quom.  The 
sense  again  is  partly  given  by  the  mood, 
and  the  mood  is  used  because  of  the 
dependence  of  the  verb  on  a  verb  of 
'commanding'  or  'getting  done'  in  a 
historic  tense. 

We  now  come  across  a  possible  reason 
why  cum  in  a  purely  temporal  sense  was 
u.sed  with  imperfect  and  pluperfect  sub- 
junctives.     It   was   the  custom,  as   we 

*  Madvij;,  Latin  Grammar,   §  361,  Obs.   I. 
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have  seen,  for  the  reports  of  decrees  of 
the  senate  and  other  pubhc  statements 
to  have  the  subordinate  verbs  in  the  sub- 
junctive, that  is,  the  indirect  imperative, 
whereas  in  the  actual  statement  itself  the 
dependent  moods  after  relative  pronouns 
and  conjunctions  were  in  the  indica- 
tive. Obviously,  the  decree  was  regarded 
not  simply  as  reporting,  but  as  constitut- 
ing the  cases  proposed  in  the  relative 
clauses. 

(vii.)  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in 
Reported  Speech. — Apart  from  the 
infinitive  after  verbs  of  speaking  and 
feeling,  the  Latin  infinitive  corresponds 
with  the  usage  of  the  infinitive  in 
Sanskrit,  and  denotes  that  something  is 
proposed  to  be  done.^  We  must  there- 
fore surrender  the  notion  that  in  the 
Tndo-European  languages  the  accusa- 
tive and  infinitive  naturally  follows 
verbs  of  speaking  and  feeling.  In  San- 
skrit reported  sp'feech  is  rarely  admitted, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  introduced 
by  a  particle  that  may  be  compared  with 
our  English  particle  '  that '  after  verbs 
of  speaking  and  the  like.  Hence  in 
Latin  the  early  construction  of  inquaiii 
with  the  exact  words  spoken,  and  the 
post-classical  construction  with  quod  or 
quia  correspond  to  the  two  Sanskrit 
idioms.  How,  then,  did  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  arise  in  Latin  after  verbs 
of  speaking  ?  The  phrase  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Paullus"  probably  furnishes  the 
clue  :  '  possidere  habereque  iousit,  '  he 
commanded  to  possess  and  to  hold.'  In 
the  light  of  this  usage,  the  fact  that  the 
imperative,  lauda,  vione,  is  identical 
with  the  stem  of  the  infinitive,  laudare, 
mojierc,  takes  a  fresh  significance.  Te 
habere  iubeo  becomes  equivalent  to  '  I 
bid  you  "  hold." ' 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  the  impor- 
tant verbs  of  speaking,  respondeo  and 
dico^  were  originally  equivalent  to  verbs 
of  commanding.  Respondeo,  of  course, 
means  at  first '  to  make  a  counter-declara- 
tion in  a  court  of  law,'  that  is,  in  the 
primitive  assembly,  and  its  other  mean- 
ings are  derived  from  this.  In  Greek 
a-noKplvofxai  has  precisely  the  same 
origin,  and  the  lexicons  of  both  lan- 
guages require  to  be  corrected  in  order 
to   trace   the    history   of  the   successive 

'  M.  Williams,  Sanskrit  Gr.,  §  868. 
-  Wordsworth,  op.   cit.,  p.    171. 


meanings  of  these  two  words.  So  wide- 
spread is  this  derivation  of  the  verb  '  to 
answer'  that  it  may  be  traced  also 
throughout  the  Semitic  languages.* 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a 
declaratory  sense  which  may  be  applied 
also  to  the  indicative.  The  truth  is 
regarded  as  something  constituted  by 
the  decision  of  an  assembly.  Thus,  to 
take  a  late  example,  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  the  Church  are  both  authori- 
tative in  the  sense  of  issuing  a  command, 
and  declaratory  in  the  sense  of  deter- 
mining a  fact. 

Dico  probably  had  a  similar  origin 
with  respondeo,  that  is,  in  the  common 
meeting.  It  is  noteworthy  that  dico 
retained  the  meaning  of  making  a 
speech.  ■*  Hence  the  infinitive  after  dico, 
as  after  iubeo,  follows  upon  the  notion  of 
commanding  which  is  implied  in  the 
verb  itself.  For  example,  dictttm  in  the 
phrase  dicto  audientem  esse  retains  the 
original  meaning  '  to  command^  There 
is  a  colloquial  use  of  the  verb  in  which 
the  meaning  '  to  command '  is  also 
obvious :  dicebam,  pater,  tibi  ne  matri 
consuleres  male.^ 

(viii.)  The  Forms  of  the  hnperject  and 
Pluperfect  in  the  Latin  Subjunctive.- — 
We  can  now  proceed  to  deduce  the  forms 
of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive. We  have  already  seen  the  impera- 
tive furnishing  the  stem  of  the  verb,  and 
by  the  addition  of  personal  endings  and 
a  long  vowel  producing  the  present  sub- 
junctive: in  the  same  way  the  impera- 
tive stem,  with  a  locative  or  dative  end- 
ing, forms  the  present  infinitive.  I  post- 
pone for  the  present  the  important  ques- 
tion how  far  the  identity  of  the  impera- 
tive with  the  stem  of  the  verb  involves 
the  complete  identity  of  meaning. 

One  important  piece  of  evidence  as 
to  the  imperative  implications  of  the 
infinitive  has  been  overlooked.  The 
accusative  and  infinitive  in  exclamations 
presents  a  resemblance  to  the  delibera- 
tive subjunctive.  For  example,  7nenc 
incepto  desist  ere  victani?  is  practically 
equivalent  to  num  desistarn?  or  perhaps 
num  desisterem?     I  do  not  know  why 


'  Expositor,  May,  19:6,  p.  357,  in  my 
article  on  'The  Semitic  Element  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.' 

*  Cf.  ayopivw. 

^  Plaut.  Asin.  938. 
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we  should  shrink  from  putting  ///(•  and 
des'istere  into  comparison  with  the  form 
desisterem.  We  liavc  alrcad)'  of  course 
seen  the  personal  ending  following  the 
stem.  But,  however  we  arc  templed,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  bare  s)nthesis 
of  the  infinitive  and  the  personal  pro- 
noun could  represent  the  original  pro- 
cess by  which  desisterevi  was  formed. 
At  the  stage  when  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  was  elaborated,  the  sentence  prob- 
ably formed  a  single  whole.  It  would 
be  more  correct,  therefore,  to  regard  the 
pronoun  as  first  an  inseparable  suffix. 
All  therefore  that  our  illustration  can  do 
for  us  is  once  more  to  suggest  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive.  If  this  origin  be 
admitted  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  a 
similar  origin  may  be  admitted  for  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  personal  endings  should  not  be 
added  to  these  nominal  stems.'  We  are 
only  concerned  for  the  present  with  the 
possible  relation  of  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  to  the  imperative 
sense  which  may  be  traced  in  the  infini- 
tive,- and  must  leave  questions  of  mor- 
phology for  a  fuller  and  independent 
treatment. 

(ix.)  It  cannot  be  by  mere  chance  that 
the  imperative  meaning  of  the  verb-stem 
has  helped  us  with  so  many  problems. 
Our  formula  of  'commanding'  or  'get- 
ting something  done,'  while  it  is  far  from 
being  universally  applicable,  has  at  least 
an  important  place  in  the  general  scheme. 

Now  there  are  two  ultimate  types  of 
sentence :  the  verb  and  the  person  on 
the  one  hand,  the  noun  and  adjective  or 
complement  on  the  other.  The  formula, 
subject  and  predicate,  treats  the  latter 
type  as  if  it  were  universal.  But  it 
ignores  the  verb  and  is  misleading. 
Both  Latin  and  Greek  join  noun  and 
adjective  or  complement  in  a  sentence, 
but  the  complement  behaves  like  a  verb  : 
farsinionia  magnum  vecttgal,  ap0pca7ro<; 
fUrpov.  In  other  words,  the  formula, 
subject    and    predicate,    is    too    vague 


'  Dr.  Giles  has  already  suggested  that  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctives  are 
formed  from  a  noun,  Comp.  Phil.  §  515. 

'  Cf.  the  Homeric  use  of  the  infinitive  as 
.in  imperative.     Monr<i,  op.  cit.  §  241. 


to  grip  the  verb  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  spoken  language.  Not  only 
so,  since  the  complement  in  the 
examples  quoted  corresponds  to  the 
verb,  the  second  type  was  origin- 
ally analogous  to  the  first.  Only  the 
intrusion  of  the  copula,  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date,  gave  rise  to  the  logical 
proposition  of  the  form  S  is  P.  The 
notions,  subject  and  predicate,  are  bor- 
rowed from  abstract  logic  which,  as 
Bergson  has  shown,  is  incapable  of 
including  the  rhythm  and  concrete  move- 
ment of  life  within  its  categories.  In  a 
most  unfortunate  moment  for  the  history 
of  grammar,  the  traditional  method  of 
analysis  was  erected  into  a  dogma.  At 
any  rate  the  analysis  of  the  Latin  sen- 
tence which  is  given  above,  if  it  fails  to 
convince,  should  at  least  furnish  occasion 
for  thought.  I  will  confess  that  I  entered 
upon  this  discussion  not  in  the  interests 
of  grammar  in  the  narrower  sense,  but 
in  the  hope  that  by  bringing  once  more 
into  evidence  the  practical  tendency  of 
Latin  idiom  we  might  become  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Roman  temperament 
and  so  understand  it  better.  To  quote 
a  good  European,  Heine :  '  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans  can  never  den}-  its 
origin.  It  is  a  language  of  commands 
for  generals,  of  decrees  for  administra- 
tors, of  law-courts  for  money-lenders,  a 
lapidary  style  for  the  Roman  people  with 
its  mind  of  flint.'^^"  i 

(x.)  The  Indo-European  Sentence. — 
German  still  retains  in  subordinate 
clauses  the  postponement  of  the  verb, 
and — as.  compared  with  English — the 
greater  use  of  the  subjunctive.  The  in- 
finitive is  postponed  to  the  end  of  its 
own  phrase  universally.  These  striking 
parallels  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the 
laws  of  sentence  formation  which  we 
have  been  tracing  for  Latin  belong  to  a 
very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, perhaps  even  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean common  speech.  In  that  event, 
Latin  of  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Ger- 
man of  the  present  exhibit  a  primitive 
character  which  for  quite  different 
grounds  in  these  two  cases  we  had  good 
cause  for  suspecting. 

Frank  Granger. 

'  qu.   Schanz,  J?cm».  Litteratur,  11. 
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TWO  HORATIAN  CONSTRUES. 

The  private  approval  of  scholars  to 
whom  I  have  conimunicated  these  ren- 
derings encourages  me  to  lay  them  before 
the  readers  of  the  Classical  Review. 


A.  Ep.  ii.  2.  159  •• 
Ouaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus. 
LUerally,  '  In  certain  cases,  the  learned 
will  tell  you,  usus  leads  to  nianns '   (m 
contrast  to  the  normal  acquisition    of 
full  property  by  purchase  and  delivery). 
The  common  explanation  is  that  mucapw 
is  meant.     There  are  three  distinct  ob- 
jections  to  this:   I.  Quacdam   is    inap- 
plicable   to    the  operation   of  usucapio, 
which  was  general  and  extensive.    2.  No 
commonly  well-informed  Roman  wanted 
an  expert  to  tell  him  what  usucapto  was. 
3.   Usus  was  not  synonymous  with  usu- 
capio even  in  unlearned  speech. 

If  the  passage  is  referred  to  the  rule 
by  which  usus,  in  the  form  of  a  year  s 
continuous  cohabitation,  brought  awite 
married  in  the  less  solemn  form  into 
her  husband's  power  (in  manum  con- 
ycntio)—a^  rule  which  already  had  ceased 
to  have  practical  effect  in  Horace's  time, 
being  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  three  days'  interruption  of  common 
residence— then  every  word  is  accounted 
for  and  has  an  apt  meaning.  Horace 
goes  on  to  a  jocular  and  wilfully  per- 
verse extension  of  the  legal  idea. 

This  suggestion  was  published  several 
years  ago,  but  not  in  a  place  where 
classical  scholars  were  very  likely  to 
rind  it  (Law  Quarterly  Review,  xxi.  3D4). 

B.  A. P.  120: 
Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  AchiUem. 
In  my  school  days  we  read  this  trip- 
pingly :  '  If  you  put  the  noble  Achilles 
on  the  stage,'  honoyatum  being  taken  as 
■I  conventional  epithet  representmg  an 
epic  /cXuTO?  or  the  like  Now  it  has 
long  been  known  that  this  will  not  do. 
In  1869  Munro  excluded  many  plausible 
conjectures  from  his  text,  but  in  this 
line  printed  Bentley's  Honiereum  with- 
out even  mentioning  it  in  his  introduc- 
tion     So  had  Forcellini  already  done 


in  his  Lexicon  s.v.  repono.     Horace  did 
not  deal  in  otiose  epithets,  and  the  rc- 
of    reponis    must    mean    something.     It 
cannot  mean  'restore'  to  the  stage  in 
the  modern  theatrical  sense  of  revival, 
for  the  whole  passage  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  stock  motives  and  char- 
Nevertheless,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  corruption,  and  the  difficulty  arises 
only   from    the   emphatic    position    ot 
honoratum     having     been     overlooked. 
What  is  it  that  Horace   supposes   the 
dramatist    to    undertake?      Honoratum 
rebonevc  Achillcm  (not  AchiUem  honora- 
tum reponere):  to  restore  Achilles  to  his 
worshipful  standing.    Therefore  I  would 
translate:  'In  case  you  take  for  your 
subject  A  chilles  Worship  Restored.     The 
action  would,  of  course,  turn  on  the 
reparation  offered  by  Agamemnon  and 
the  a»j/t8o9  A7r6ppv<rt^-     Should  anyone 
call  for  evidence  that  this  episode  was 
in    fact    a    stock    dramatic    subject,    I 
answer  that,  if  my  construction  is  good 
Latin,  we  have  Horace's  word  for  it. 

Bentley's  argument  that  the  scholium 
points  to  Homereum  is,  however,  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Those  with  whom  it 
prevails  will  translate:  'If  you  restore 
Achilles  to  his  true  Homeric  character 
(as  against  unspecified  post-Homeric 
departure  from  it).  Possibly  both 
readings  may  be  genuine,  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Latin  poets  never  altered 
their  own  work  in  later  issues,  or  after 
it  had  been  privately  circulated. 

Fkhderick  Pollock. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  VIVAT- 
REX  OPTIMUS. 

The  Latin  version  of  '  God  save  the 
King,'  which  begins 

Vival  Rex  optimus, 
Fac  nobis,  o  Deus, 
Regeni  salvum. 


and  ends 


Leges  defendito, 
Ut  semper  gaudio 
Cantemus  publico 
Salvus  sit  Rex, 
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has  been  printed  in  more  than  one 
place  without  ackno\vledp;ment  of  its 
source.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  omission  from  Professor  Granger, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  appro- 
priated the  version  for  his  Via  Romana 
all  unknowingly.  Ha  was  an.xious  to 
use  it,  and  inquired  as  to  its  origin  at 
the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Latin 
Reform  Association,  where  it  was  being 
employed,  together  with  some  other 
similar  material.  But  he  was  told  that, 
after  many  inquiries,  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  discover  the  author's  name. 
All  that  was  known  was  that  the  version 
was  current  '  many  years  ago.'  I  can 
set  this  question  at  rest  without  diffi- 
culty. The  version  was  first  published 
in  my  Pro  Patria,  p.  14S  (first  edition, 
igoj).  and    it  was   written   by  myself. 


That  it  has  achieved  some  popularity  I 
am  very  glad.  I  gave  permission  to 
Ur.  Rouse,  soon  after  its  publication,  to 
use  it  in  Jones's  First  Latin  Book,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  its  source 
should  be  acknossledged.'  But  in  my 
own  book  I  did  not  explicitly  claim  it 
as  mine,  so  possibly  this  letter  may 
save  some  future  inquiries  in  'Notes  and 
Queries'  from  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
from  the  mistaken  inference  that  the 
versions  which  appeared  in  at  least  two 
school  books  of  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury without  any  name  attached  may 
have  had  a  common  source  in  some 
remote  antiquity. 

E.    A.    SONNENSCHEIN. 

'  This  was  done  in  the  preface  to  the  book  in 
ciuestion  (p.  viii). 
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I.  Procopius,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion by  H.  B.  Dewing.  II.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Bernadotte  Perkin. 
Vols.  :  Procopius,  i.  and  ii.;  Plu- 
tarch, iii.  and  iv.  Pp.  :  Procopius, 
i.  XV  +  583,  ii.  488 ;  Plutarch, 
iii.  i.x-l-442  ;  iv.  ix-i-467.  London: 
Heinemann,  1916.     5s.  each. 


'  Happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I 
always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a 
guide.'  To  this  burst  of  unwonted 
praise  does  Gibbon  come  when  he  deals 
with  Procopius  of  Caesarea.  Yet  Pro- 
copius would  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
neglected  by  English  readers.  Before 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library  edition  by 
Dr.  Dewing,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  are  now  published,  only  one 
translation  of  Procopius  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  English — namely.  Sir  Henry 
Holcroft'a  History  of  the  ]\'arres  of  the 
Empcrotir  Justinta'i  in  eight  books,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  i''i53.     Dr.  Dewing 


\RY:    PROCOPIUS  I.,  II.; 
H   III.,  IV. 

does  not  mention  this,  but  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  and  worthy  of  study. 
Holcroft,  like  Gibbon,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Procopius'  merit  as  a  his- 
torian, particularly  of  his  desire  to  set 
forth,  without  fear  or  favour,  a  true 
account  of  the  great  struggles  in  many 
of  which  he  had  been  personally  con- 
cerned. Most  readers  of  The  Wars  will 
feel  that  this  judgment  is  a  just  one, 
though  more  difficult  questions  arise 
when  we  come  to  the  other  works  of 
Procopius,  The  Buildings  and  The  Secret 
History.  Certainly  Procopius'  account 
of  Justinian's  reign  is  deeply  interesting. 
We  see  the  Roman  Empire  tottering 
to  its  fall  amid  the  assaults  of  Persians 
in  the  East  and  the  encroachments  of 
Goths  and  N'andals  in  the  West.  But 
the  process  is  for  a  time  arrested  by 
one  man,  Belisarius,  who  towers  above 
every  other  personality  in  the  narrative, 
and  '  to  whose  fame  and  renown  '  (in 
the  words  of  Holcroft's  Preface)  '  the 
whole  History  seems  to  be  one  entire 
sacrifice.' 

The  present  volumes  deal   with  the 
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Persian  and  the  Vandalic  wars.  They 
are  crowded  with  striking  incidents, 
such  for  example  as  the  insurrection  in 
Byzantium  (i.  219  ff.),  which  began  in 
a  riot  connected  with  the  strife  of  the 
Blue  and  Green  factions,  and  which 
nearly  cost  Justinian  his  life;  or  the 
terrible  plague  (i.  451  ff.)  '  by  which 
the  whole  human  race  came  near  to 
being  annihilated';  or  the  great  expe- 
dition which  sailed  under  Belisarius  to 
Carthage  (ii.  m)  ;  or  the  utter  destruc- 
tion that  befell  Antioch  (partly  owing 
to  an  ill-timed  outburst  of  the  tradi- 
tional levity  of  its  inhabitants)  at  the 
hand  of  Chosroes  in  a.d.  540.  A  reader 
of  these  will  get  a  fair  idea  both  of  the 
picturesque  style  of  Procopius  and  also 
of  Dr.  Dewing's  translation.  The  fall 
of  .'Antioch  causes  Procopius  to  rellect 
in  a  manner  not  usual  with  him  : 

But  I  become  dizzy  as  I  write  of  such  a  great 
calamity  and  transmit  it  to  future  times,  and  I 
am  unable  to  underst:<nd  why  indeed  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Clod  to  exalt  on  hiyh  the  fortunes 
of  a  man  or  of  a  place,  and  thea  to  cast  them 
down  and  destroy  them  for  no  cause  which 
appears  to  us  (i.  343  f.). 

To  the  foresight  and  energy  of  l^eli- 
sarius  after  the  entry  into  Carthage 
the  following  lines  bear  witness  : 

And  Belisarius  offerer!  great  sums  of  money 
to  the  artisans  engaged  in  the  building  trade 
and  to  the  general  throng  of  workmen,  and  by 
this  ineans  he  dug  a  trench  deserving  of  great 
admiration  about  the  circuit-wall,  and  setting 
stakes  close  together  along  it  he  made  an 
excellent  stockade  about  the  fortifications.  And 
not  only  thi's.  but  he  built  up  in  a  short  time  the 
portions  of  the  wall  which  had  suffered,  a  thing 
which  seemed  worthy  of  wonder  not  only  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  also  to  Gelimer  himself  at  a 
later  time.  For  when  he  came  as  a  captive 
to  Carthage,  he  marvelled  when  he  saw  the 
wall  and  said  that  his  own  negligence  had 
proved  the  cause  of  all  his  present  troubles 
<ii    '95)- 

As  these  extracts  will  show,  Dr. 
Dewing  writes  with  ease.  His  transla- 
tion is  therefore  very  readable,  pre- 
serving the  interest,  as  well  as  the 
sense,  of  the  Greek.  But  it  is  marked 
by  a  certain  careless  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  words.  We  find  KaToppcohelv, 
for  instance,  rendered  by  'terrified,' 
'  exceedingly  terrified,'  'overcome  with 
awe,'  '  in  mortal  dread,'  '  tremble  at.' 
So  Kara-rrXijcraeiv  becomes  '  astonish,' 
'  paralyse    with    fear,'    and     (passively) 


'  dumb  -  founded,'  '  panic  -  stricken,' 
'  thunder-struck,'  etc.  '  Elementary 
school  '  stands  for  (els)  ypafi/jLaTiarov 
in  one  place,  '  the  school  of  a  gram- 
matist '  in  another.  While  it  would  be 
unwise,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  lay 
down  the  hard-and-fast  rule  that  each 
Greek  word  should  have  one  English 
equivalent  only,  it  is  well  that  a  trans- 
lator should  exercise  restraint  in  this 
matter.  But  Dr.  Dewing  gives  vofioq 
as  '  law  '  and  '  custom  '  in  two  consecu- 
tive lines,  the  change  being  needless 
(ii.  201).  On  the  other  hand,  aXfit)  and 
wX?  in  the  same  sentence  are  both 
rendered  'salt,'  when  '  saltness '  or 
'  brine  '  for  the  former  would  improve 
both  sense  and  reading  (ii.  159).  An 
assertive  phrase  like  '  secure  basis  '  (to 
establish  peace  ...  on  a  secure  basis  : 
/Se/BaioTaTa  Be  ...  to,  dfi<f)l  rfi  elprjvij 
KparvvaaOai)  is  repeated  within  half 
a  dozen  lines,  thoiigh  Procopius  varies 
his  words  {to,  Trj'i  eip?;;'?;?  ev  tw  do<f)aX.et 
.  .  .  drjCFovTai.  i.  516-7).  '  Degree  of 
arrogance,'  for  a\.a^oveia<;  voaw,  is  per- 
haps due  to  imperfect  dictation,  but 
other  points  give  the  impression  of 
somewhat  hasty  revision,  e.g.  a  sentence 
like  this  :  '  The  Romans  were  suspicious 
that  an  ambush  had  been  set  for  them 
by  men  who  were  their  allies  and  began 
to  be  afraid,  reasoning  that  the  Moors 
are  said  to  be  by  nature  untrustworthy 
.  .  .'  (ii.  325).  Who  began  to  be  afraid, 
Romans  or  Moors  ?  Or  take  the  follow- 
ing :  '  And  the  Romans  did  not  withstand 
the  enemy  and  all  of  them  fled  as  fast 
as  they  could,  never  once  thinking  of 
resistance  .  .  .'  (i.  487).  Here,  although 
the  sense  is  not  in  doubt,  the  negative 
form  of  the  first  sentence  demands  '  but ' 
rather  than  'and'  to  follow.  But  Dr. 
Dewing  is  fond  of  '  and's.'  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  on  a  single  page  live 
or  six  principal  sentences  each  beginning 
with  'And.'  On  ii.  411  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  such  '  And's,'  besides 
another  following  a  semicolon.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  way  of  Procopius  to 
co-ordinate  his  sentences,  but  he  avoids 
monotony  b}'  varying  his  conjunctions, 
using  Kai  and  he  thrice  each,  and  re 
twice,  on  the  page  in  question. 

The  text  used  for  this  translation  is 
that  of  Haury,  which  is  reproduced 
apparently  without  alteration,  and  ac- 
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companied  by  a  selection  of  Haury's 
critical  notes.  In  these  the  letters 
\'  P  G,  etc.,  are  used,  but  no  explana- 
tion is  given  of  what  they  stand  for. 
The  reader  surely  has  a  right,  if  he  sees 
these  symbols  in  front  of  him,  to  look 
for  some  elucidation  of  them,  however 
brief,  under  the  same  cover. 

'  Petrus  '  and  '  Peter '  appear  for  the 
same  man  on  i.  99.  '  Huns'  is  a  slip 
for  '  Saracens  '  on  i.  145  ;  '  Lybia  '  for 
'  Libya '  on  i.  25J.  The  phrase  '  a 
secretis '  (i.  317,  for  the  transliteration 
dcrijKprjTK)  may  be  misunderstood  unless 
written  '  a '  or  in  italics.  fj.oipa  for 
/xoipa,  i.  392 ;  '  alone '  for  '  along,'  i.  5 1 1 ; 
•  Eduli '  for  '  Eruli '  in  note  ii.  261. 

If  it  were  possible  to  insert  in  some 
future  volume  a  map  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Justinian's  reign,  with  the 
various  places  marked  so  that  the  course 
of  the  campaigns  could  be  traced,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

II. 

Plutarch's  Lives  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
among  the  classics  of  the  people.  All 
the  more  reason  that  they  should  be 
translated  anew  from  age  to  age,  and 
should  receive  the  very  best  that  the 
translator's  art  can  give.  English 
readers  must  count  themselves  fortunate 
to  possess  Sir  Thomas  North's  fine 
version,  written  in  the  simple  and  yet 
dignified  language  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  greater  accuracy  of  subse- 
quent versions  has  too  often  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  dulness.  How  to  combine 
strict  fidelity  to  the  Greek  with  the 
spirit  and  life  that  is  Plutarch's  due,  is 
the  problem  which  a  modern  translator 
has  to  solve. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  transla- 
tion by  Profc:  Sir  Perrin,  of  which 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  are  now  under  re- 
view, is  for  the  most  part  a  bright, 
vigorous,  and  accurate  rendering.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  writes  with  freedom,  and 
liis  flowing  style  is  easily  read,  and,  as 
a  rule,  easily  understood.  He  is  at 
pains  to  bring  out  the  full  force  of  the 
Greek,  and  few  of  the  subtler  shades  of 
meaning  escape  his  notice.  That  he 
has  produced  the  ideal  Plutarch  can 
iiardly  be  maintained,  yet  in  many 
respects    his    work   marks    an    advance 


upon  other  recent  translations.  The 
present  volumes  contain  the  Lives  of 
Pericles  and  Fabius  Ma.xinuis,  Nicias 
and  Crassus,  Alcibiadcs  and  Coriolanus, 
and  Lysander  and  Sulla.  The  passage 
in  iii.  299-311,  from  the  Life  of  Nicias, 
describing  the  Athenian  retreat  from 
Syracuse,  shows  Professor  Perrin  at  his 
best.     A  few  lines  may  be  quoted  : 

They  waited  therefore  all  that  day  and  the 
following  night,  and  then  set  out,  for  all  the 
world  as  though  they  were  quitting  their  native 
city  and  not  an  enemy's  country,  with  wailings 
and  lamentations  at  their  lack  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  their  enforced  abandonment  of  help- 
less friends  and  comrades.  .Xnd  yet  they  re- 
garded these  present  sorrows  as  lighter  than 
those  which  they  must  expect  to  come. 

Compare  with  this  A.  H.  Clough's  re- 
vision of  Drj'den's  translation  in  the 
same  passage : 

They  stayed  both  that  day  and  another  night, 
and  then  went  along  as  if  they  were  leaving 
their  own,  not  an  enemy's  country,  lamenting 
a.d  bew:iiling  for  want  of  necessaries,  and  for 
their  paaing  from  friends  and  companions  that 
were  not  able  to  help  themselves ;  and,  never- 
theless, judging  the  present  evils  lighter  than 
those  they  expected  to  come. 

Professor  Perrin  uses  eleven  more  Eng- 
lish words  than  Clough  in  these  lines ; 
but  he  uses  them  to  good  effect,  for 
they  give  him  rhythm  in  place  of 
Clough's  cramped  style.  And  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  final  sentence  is 
a  great  gain,  being  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  the  English  clear  and  precise. 

But  Professor  Perrin's  writing  has 
this  defect  that,  if  not  carefully  handled, 
it  soon  leads  to  ambiguity.  Take  a 
sentence  like  the  following  from  the 
Life  of  Sulla  (iv.  339)  : 

But  he  did  not  feel  about  this  as  Timothcus 
the  ~on  of  Conon  did,  who,  when  his  adversaries 
ascribed  his  successes  10  Fortune,  and  ha.i  him 
representei  in  a  painting  as  lying  asleep,  while 
Kortunccast  her  net  about  the  cities,  was  rudely 
anj;ry  ^vith  those  who  had  done  this,  because, 
as  he  thought,  they  were  robbing  him  of  the 
^loiy  due  to  his  exploits,  and  said  to  the  people 
once,  on  returning  from  a  campaign  in  which 
he  was  thought  to  have  been  successful  :  '  In 
this  campaign,  at  least,  men  of  .Athens,  Fortune 
has  no  share.' 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  sentence  aloud 
without  tripping  somewhere;  certainly 
by  the  time  we  get  to  'said'  we  have 
almost  forgotten  that  Timotheus  is  the 
subject.     The  fact  is  that  Plutarch,  by 
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the  judicious  use  of  a  series  of  parti- 
ciples, can  keep  up  both  the  reader's 
interest  and  the  sense  connection  right 
to  the  end  of  his  long  sentences ;  but 
when,  to  suit  our  English  idiom,  we 
turn  participles  into  finite  verbs,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  include  so 
much  in,  as  it  were,  a  single  breath. 
Generally  Professor  Perrin  avoids  these 
straggling  sentences,  but  several  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  ;  see,  for  in- 
stance, another  in  iv.  395,  where  the 
misprint  of  a  comma  for  a  full-stop 
beiore  '  Diogenes  '  makes  the  reading 
appear  worse  than  it  really  is. 

On  p-  155  of  \ol.  iii.  occurs  the 
following  passage  : 

But  the  rest  of  them,  ere  they  were  cut  off 
and  sunouiule  i  in  iheir  own  turn,  as  the 
Romans  had  been  by  them,  turned  and  fled. 
Then  Hannibal,  seeing  the  Iu7->i  affairs  had 
taken  .  .  . 

The  three  '  turn's '  are  not  due  to  the 
Greek,  which  uses  three  different  ex- 
pressions. Not  a  few  similar  instances 
of  needless  repetition  are  found  else- 
where in  these  volumes  —  e.g.  iii.  247, 
'  great  '  thrice  repeated  ;  iv.  343, '  passed 
over,'  '  passed  the  word.'  So  '  van- 
quished by  his  anguish  '  (iii.  107)  might 
well  be  changed  to  '  overcome  '  (rj-rraa- 
6ai).  More  important,  perhaps,  are  a 
number  of  phrases  which  will  strike 
many  readers  as  being  strange  and 
ugly:  'made  against'  ifor  'advanced 
against,'  ix<i>pei  7rpo<i  .  .  .)  ;  '  plucked 
up  courage '  or  '  heart ';  '  to  put 
upon  '  (for  '  deceive  ')  ;  '  capped  the 
climax  '  (tt/so?  Trcicrc  rot?  aWot?) ;  '  not 
well  stocked  with  courage  ^  (ovk  ev 
TrecftvKoTi    irpov    to    Oappetv,    for    which 


'  naturally  gifted '  would  surely  be 
better) ;  to  '  preempt '  affections  by 
flattery  (irpoKara  \aix^dvetv)  ;  '  fetched 
him  a  blow  '  (why  not  '  struck  '  ?) ; 
'  took  after  '  the  flying  foe  (for  '  followed 
after,' e'^67reo-6^at) ;  'behooves  '  for  'be- 
hoves'; 'unqualifiedly.'  Some  of  these 
may  seem  trivial  points,  but  they  are 
enough  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  a 
careful  reader,  and  they  do  less  than 
justice  to  Plutarch.  They  are  the  more 
regrettable  in  view  of  the  usual  high 
level  of  Professor  Perrin's  translation. 

The  text  is  based  upon  the  critical 
editions  of  the  Lives  by  Sintenis  and 
Bekker,  footnotes  being  inserted  in 
places  where  these  differ,  or  where  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  departs  from  both.  The 
notes  attached  to  the  translation  will 
be  found  useful,  especially  the  cross- 
references  to  Plutarch,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  Thucydides  and  Livy.  Ex- 
planations might  have  been  added 
of  '  Pnyx,'  '  hoplite,'  '  Periphoretus,' 
'  ostrakon,'  '  palaestra,'  if  such  words 
are  to  appear  in  a  translation.  The 
phrase  SeiKvvei  ra  iepd  (iv.  60 — in  refer- 
ence to  Eleusis)  should  not  be  rendered 
'  he  shows  forth  the  sacred  secrets ' 
(which  suggests  some  mysterious  teach- 
ing), but  the  sacred  objects.  A  symboli- 
cal explanation  of  them  was  doubtless 
given,  but  the  Iepd  were  the  holy  things 
themselves. 

The  following  misprints  occur : 
accents  omitted  from  -rroXvypiifjLfjLaTO'; 
(iii.  76),  BeBiivai  (iii.  214),  Kpdaao<i 
(iv.  420);  '  out-generaled,'  so  spelt  on 
iii.  299,  but  '  outgeneralled  '  on  iv.  419. 

G.  W.  BUTTERWORTH. 


ERNOUT'S  FRAGMENTS  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  LATIN. 


This  handy  collection  of  specimens  of 
Early  Latin,  by  the  author  of  a  small 
Morphologie  historique  du  Latin  (noticed 
two  years  ago  in  the  C.R.).  may  best 
be  described  as  a  smaller  imitation  of 
Wovds\\'ort\'i'&  Fragments  and  Specimens. 
The  first  part  is  taken  from  early  in- 
scriptions, the  second  from  earlj'  poetry 
(and  Cato's  prose).  The  author  tells 
us  in  the  preface  that  his  aim  has  been 
to  provide  a    French    manual   like  the 


German  manual  of  Diehl  (in  the  Lietz- 
mann's  Kleine  Texte  series,  published 
at  Bonn).  This  he  has  done  very  well. 
He  knows  his  subject,  and  the  texts  are 
all  brought  up  to  date.  One  can  read 
passages  of  Lucilius,  Accius,  Pacuvius, 
and  the  rest  with  a  sense  that  one  is 
reading  what  these  authors  actually 
wrote. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
restoration    of    these    fragments   since 
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Wordsworth's  time.  The  patient  labour 
of  Onions  gave  us  a  sound  text  of 
Nonius,  whose  Conipendiuaa  Doctrina 
has  preserved  the  larger  number  of 
them.  Onions  put  the  (inisliing  touch 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  MSS.  of 
Nonius — that  touch  without  which  an 
edition  can  never  be  more  than  a 
temporary  makeshift.  I  mean  what 
the  Germans  call  '  Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichtc,'  the  classification  of  the 
MSS.  and  the  history  of  the  tradition 
of  the  text.  The  material  he  collected 
was  used  by  Kibbeck  in  vol.  ii.  (Coniici) 
of  the  small  Teubner  (third)  edition  of 
the  ^ciicnicae  Romauoriim  Poesis  Frai;- 
menta,  so  that  this  second  volume  has 
a  far  better  text  than  the  first.  Hoth 
volumes  contain  excellent  emendations 
by  Buecheler,  that  prince  of  emenders 
(when  will  there  be  another  like  him  ?), 
but  unfortunately  Ribbeck  has  usually 
left  them  in  the  apparatus.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Dramatists  have  also  bene- 
fited from  our  improved  knowledge  of 
Early  Latin  metre  and  diction ;  and 
finally  the  genius  of  Leo  has  breathed 
life  into  these  dry  bones  by  his  recon- 
struction of  the  plays  to  which  they 
belong  (in  his  Geschichte  der  romischcn 
Litcratur,  vol.  i. ;  also  chap.  i.  of  vol.  ii. 
published,  after  his  death,  in  Hermes 
XLL\.  161-195). 

Now  that  the  Republican  Drama  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  quarry  for  stu- 
dents of  the  early  language,  University 
teachers  may  think  of  leading  their 
pupils  to  these  new  pastures.  If  they 
do,  they  will  find  a  sound  text  in  this 
manual.  But  they  would  prefer,  what 
I  wish  M.  Ernout  had  given,  more  of 
the  information  which  Leo  has  won  for 
us  :  what  kind  of  man  the  dramatist 
was  ;  what  is  the  subject  of  his  play ; 
how  he  has  altered  his  Greek  model ; 
the  occasion  of  the  play's  production, 
and  so  forth.  Ernout's  manual  is  too 
much  in  the  style  of  Diehl's.  From 
France  one  expects  something  lighter 
and  brighter,  a  genial  book  like  Merry's 
Fragments  vf  Roman  Poetry  (would  that 
its  text  were  'sounder'!). 

Lucilius,  too,  has  become  a  readable 
author.  Here  also  Onions's  Nonius 
researches  led  the  way  to  Marx's  great 
edition.  Lucilius  has  been  recalled  to 
life  by  Marx,  and  is  now  as  real  to  us 


as  his  imitator  Horace.  Ernout  devotes 
between  thirty  and  forty  pages  to  the 
fragments.  Hut  again  we  feel  the  want 
of  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  wealthy 
young  Italian,  Scipio's  cavalry-officer 
and  friend,  who  took  up  the  pen  on 
Scipio's  return  to  Rome  after  the  war, 
and  plied  it  so  vigorously  in  his  old 
commander's  political  feuds  (C.R.  XIX. 
271).  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  Professor 
Housman's  emendation  has  been  over- 
looked in  line  112  (p.  235),  which  still 
appears  in  the  old  form  : 

scribemus  '  pacem,'    '  placide,'   '  lanum,'   '  ari- 
duiii,'  'acetum.' 

Lucilius,  who  devotes  this  part  of  his 
Satire  to  Spelling  Reform,  is  advo- 
cating the  use  of  a  for  the  long  and 
for  the  short  quantity  alike  (not  aa  for 
the  long,  a  for  the  short,  as  Accius  pro- 
posed). If  his  actual  examples  had 
been  mere  equivalents  of  placide ^nd 
lanum,  Ernout's  oversight  would  not 
have  mattered.  But  it  is  delightful  to 
find  the  orthographer  selecting  the 
name  of  the  heavy-weight  champion  : 

scribemus   'pacem,'  ^ Pacideiamim,'   'aridum,' 
'  acetum.' 

That  IS  a  touch  we  do  not  willingly 
miss. 

The  subject  of  Lucilius  suggests  a 
topic  that  is  not  strictly  'ad  rem.' — 
Professor  Hendrickson's  interesting  dis- 
covery (for  it  is  surel}-  a  discovered 
truth)  that  the  so-called  spurious  lines 
at  the  opening  of  Horace,  Sat.  I.  x., 
belonged  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
Satire,  and  parried  an  attack  on  the 
Augustan  poets.  \'alerius  Cato,  the 
founder  of  the  New  School  (the  'Celtic 
revival  ')  of  poetry,  was  in  his  later 
years  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Lucilius 
(he  called  it  cmendatio,  a  translation  of 
Si6pd(ocn<;),  and  in  his  preface  (or  per- 
haps in  his  lectures,  which  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  preface)  praised 
the  Republican  poet  at  the  expense  of 
the  court  writers.  Horace  seizes  on 
the  word  cmendatio  as  the  handle  for  a 
retort  : 

Lucili,  quam  sis  nicndosiis,  teste  Catone 
defensore  tuo,  pervincam  qui  male  factos 
i-nicndarc  par.it  versus. 

We  get  a  glimpse  at  the  literary  feuds 
of  the  time.  Hendrickson's  paper, 
however  (in  Classical  Philology ,  XI.  249- 
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269),  is  not  convincing  in  one  detail. 
He  argues  that,  because  Horace  speaks 
elsewhere  of  his  school  days  and  their 
trials,  the  person  referred  to  in  vv.  5-7 
must  be  Mr-race  himself: 

qui  multum  puer  et  loris  et  funibus  udis 
exoratus  (jt//.  est)  ut  essst  opem  qui  ferre  poetis 
antiquis  posset  contra  fastidia  nostra. 

He  is  thus  compelled  to  make  Cato 
the  '  grammaticorum  equitum  doctissi- 
nius.'  But  although  there  were  many 
Roman  schoolboys  who  were  whipped, 
there  w-as  only  one  '  grammaticus  '  who 
was  an  '  eques,'  Orbilius  himself.  The 
pedagogue  was  probably  '  eo  immitior 
quia  toleraverat.' 

Fifty   pages    are    given    to    Ennius 
(twenty-seven  of  them  to  his  epic,  none 


to  his  prose).  Our  students  require  no 
introduction  to  the  Annals.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  Sellar's.  But 
what  fine  things  there  are  in  the 
Tragedies !  Here  is  a  passage  that 
often  comes  into  one's  mind  at  the 
present  time  (p.  189)  : 

Ego  cum  genui,  turn  moriturum  scivi  et  ei  rei 

sustuli  ; 
praeterea  ad  Troiam  cum  misi  ob  defendendam 

Graeciam, 
scibam  me  in  mortiferum  bellum,  non  in  epulas 

mittere. 

Yes,  these  fragments  are  not  unworthy 
of  playing  a  part  in  University  educa- 
tion, and  we  must  thank  M.  Ernout  for 
giving  us  so  handy  a  manual. 

W.   M.  LiNDS.W. 


PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS. 


Alessandro  Venieko  :  Paolo  Silcnzi- 
ario.  Studio  sulla  letteratura  bizan- 
tina  del  vi.  sec.  i  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  viii 
-f368.  Catania  :  Francesco  Battiato, 
1916.     5  lire. 

Paulus  Silentiarius  has  not  received 
the  attention  he  deserved  :  he  kept 
alive  in  a  late  period  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  epigram  of  the  golden 
age,  and  wrote  a  poetical  description  of 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
world  which  can  be  neglected  neither 
by  the  archaeologist  nor  the  architect. 

The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is 
simple.  A  short  life  of  the  poet  (we 
know  little  about  him)  is  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  general  state  of  literature 
in  the  age  of  Justinian,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  epigrams  it  produced  : 
then  comes  a  translation  of  the 
epigrams  of  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and 
after  them  a  commentary.  The  editor 
then  turns  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia: 
he  sketches  its  history,  touches  on 
such  descriptions  of  it  as  are  extant, 
comes  to  the  one  which  is  the  work  of 
the  poet  he  is  studving,  and  estimates 
its  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  verse, 
and  then  gives  a  translation  and  com- 
mentary. Finally,  the  same  proceeding 
is  followed  with  the  less-known  poem 
on  the  Pvthian  baths. 


The  feature  of  the  book  most  open  to 
criticism  is  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
text.  Its  addition  would  not  have 
.swollen  the  volume  by  fifty  pages,  and 
without  it  the  reader  is  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  hunting  out  the  poems 
up  and  down  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  is  a  large  book,  and  one  that  is 
not  always  ready  to  hand.  The  omission 
makes  the  book  just  a  trouble,  instead  of 
a  pleasure,  to  use  :  and  it  is  a  pity, 
because  it  is  a  good  book. 

In  the  short  chapter  on  the  life  of 
Paulus,  Signor  Veniero  might,  perhaps, 
have  discussed  a  little  more  fully  the 
office  of  the  silentiarii,  and  it  could 
certainly  have  been  wished  that  he  had 
spoken  at  greater  length  of  Agathias, 
who  is  the  other  interesting  literary 
character  of  the  time.  Perhaps  he 
destines  a  separate  study  for  that  re- 
markable, if  not  always  edifying,  writer. 
For  his  general  sketch  of  the  literary 
condition  of  Justinian's  Byzantium  we 
have  little  but  praise :  he  has  know- 
ledge and,  what  is  better,  understand- 
ing. His  attitude  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  quotation  of  a  single  wise 
sentence — '  Tale  fu  questa  letteratura 
bizantina  :  non  fredda  ricostruzione  di 
letterati  chiusi  nel  loro  studio,  ma,  come 
qualunque  altra  manifestazione  letter- 
aria,    effetto    e    genuino   produtto    dei 
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propri  tempi.'  It  is  a  sign  of  the  half- 
educated  (you  may  find  traces  of  it  in 
Enghsh  and  German  scholarship  alike) 
to  use  '  Byzantine  '  as  a  term  of  depre- 
ciation :  Signor  \'eniero  knows  better, 
and  establishes  his  position  by  an 
embracing  survey  and  keen  insight. 

Of  the  actual  translations  of  the 
epigrams,  a  foreigner  must  needs  find  it 
hard  to  judge.  They  seem,  by  the  use 
of  occasional  uncommon  words  and  by 
a  rhythm  which  redeems  them  from 
straightforward  prose,  to  make  a  not 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
general  effect  of  the  late  epigram, 
which,  however  really  poetry,  has  an 
almost  deliberate  touch  of  the  artificial 
about  it.  The  commentary  naturally 
and  properly  depends  largely  on  that  of 
Jacobs,  who  is  destined  to  be  our 
master  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Anthology 
for  many  generations  yet  :  Signor 
Veniero's  chief  additions  are  his  cita- 
tions from  the  Latin  poets  whom  he  be- 
lieves— especially  in  the  love  epigrams 
— to  have  served  as  constant  models  to 
our  author.  On  tliis  point  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  passages  adduced 
show  very  little  verbal  imitation  : 
Paulus  Silentiarius  may  have  been 
steeped  in  their  spirit,  but  many  of  his 


lines  confidently  claimed  as  '  imitations  ' 
would  have  more  safely  been  called 
reminiscences;  the  former  description 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence. 

The  present  reviewer  is  scarcely  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  treatment  of  the 
two  descriptive  poems ;  it  is  possible 
that  the  commentary  might  have  con- 
tained more  archaeological  illustration. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  Signor 
\'enierd  has  made  readable  and  interes- 
ting that  part  of  our  author's  work 
which  is  generally  '  skipped  '  by  all  but 
the  professional  archaeologist :  to  the 
ordinary  reader  they  seem  dull  in  con- 
trast with  the  epigrams  ;  they  contain, 
however,  some  good  material  which  is 
too  little  known,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  thej'  will  ever  become 
popular. 

The  edition  as  a  whole  was  worth 
doing  ;  the  addition  of  the  Greek  te.xt 
suggested  above  would  have  doubled  its 
value.  It  will  have  served  a  better 
purpose  still  if  it  encourages  further 
special  studies  in  the  best  Byzantine 
poets  and  of  other  periods  in  the  history 
of  Byzantine  literature. 

S.    G.\SELEE. 


THE  ROMAN  EQUITES  IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY  A.D. 


The  Rise  of  the  Equites  in  the  Third 
Century  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
C.  W.  Keyes.  Pp.  54.  Princeton 
University  Press  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1915. 

This  is  a  dissertation  presented  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  the  University  of 
Princeton.  It  deals  with  the  notable 
substitution  of  Equites  for  Senators  in 
civil  and  military  offices  during  the 
third  century.  Needless  to  say,  the 
subject  has  been  handled  by  many 
scholars.  In  the  main,  the  evidence  is 
drawn  from  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
are  difficult  of  interpretation.  There 
was  little  room  for  novelty,  but  some 
for  criticism.  Mr.  Keyes  has  done  his 
critical  work  well,  but  a  final  decision 
on  a  number  of  points  must  await  the 
discovery  of  fresh  material. 


'  The  process  which  is  studied  in  this 
thesis  may  be  described  as  that  of 
'mediatising"  the  Roman  Senate, leaxing 
it  with  an  outside  husk  of  dignity  while 
the  kernel  was  being  steadily  eaten 
away.  It  began  with  the  creation  by 
Augustus  of  high  offices  to  which 
Senators  were  not  admissible.  His 
distribution  of  duties  between  the  two 
orders  of  Equites  and  Senators  was 
open  to  alteration  at  the  will  of  the 
monarch.  In  the  first  century  there 
were  at  least  three  examples  of  Sena- 
torial provinces  being  temporarily  sub- 
jected to  equestrian  governors.  In  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  the  'legatus 
pro  praetore  '  in  the  imperial  provinces 
was  often  replaced  by  an  Eques,  at  first 
irregularly  and  in  case  of  emergency, 
then  by  regularised  imperial  nomina- 
tion.     .Mso    Senators    were    excluded 
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from  army  commands  in  favour  of 
Equites.  These  proceedings  are  care- 
fully studied  by  Mr.  Keyes;  but  there 
is  a  third  practice  on  which  he  does 
not  touch,  though  it  is  covered  by  his 
title  :  that  whereby  Equites  ousted 
Senators  from  important  functions  con- 
nected with  the  census. 

The  dissertation  suffers  in  respect  of 
lucidity  here  and  there  from  compres- 
sion, and,  quite  naturally,  the  author's 
conclusions  are  not  all  unassailable. 
There  is  room  in  this  notice  for  only  a 
few  criticisms. 

P.  4.  A  statement  that  '  in  provinces 
where  there  was  only  one  legion  .  .  . 
the  procurator  would  usually  take  the 
governor's  place,  when  a  substitute  was 
necessary,'  is  not  very  intelligible.  If 
only  one  legion  was  quartered  in  a 
province,  it  would  be  commanded  by  a 
senatorial  legatus  in  most  cases  down 
to  the  time  of  Gallienus,  and  he  would 
be  the  natural  substitute,  unless  the 
Emperor  ordered  otherwise. 

P.  5.  In  the  inscription  from  C.I.L. 
XIV.  3902  C.  Caesonius  is  printed 
instead  of  L.  Caesonius.  It  is  tenta- 
tively assigned  to  the  reign  of  Severus 
Alexander,  whereas  the  reference  (in  a 
portion  not  quoted)  to  '  XX  viri  rei 
publicae  curandae  '  shows  that  it  must 
be  of  date  later  than  238  a.d.  The 
reading  'pro  legato'  in  C.I.L.  XIV. 
3900  is  unsound. 

P.  7.  References  to  passages  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian  are  given  in  which 
the  Emperors  describe  an  officer  as 
'  procurator  meus  vice  praesidis,'  or  in 
terms  only  slightly  different.  The  writer 
takes  these  procurators  to  have  been 
'  substitute  governors,' who  owed  their 
position  to  the  death  of  a  regularly 
appointed  '  praeses '  or  to  some  other 
chance.  A  reading  of  the  passages  will 
show  that  the  conclusion  is  erroneous. 
Thus  in  IX.  47.  2  Caracalla  lays  down 
that  '  procurator  meus  qui  vice  praesidis 
non  fungatur '  may  not  impose  the 
penalty  of  exile.  Air.  Keyes,  like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  has  been  misled  as 
to  the  meaning  of  '  vice,'  which  mereh' 
is  '  function,'  a  sense  often  found  in 
ordinary  literature.  And  in  the  age  of 
Caracalla  '  praeses  '  denoted  governors 
in  every  kind  of  province.  In  Cod. 
IX.    20.   4   (not   IV.   20.   4   as   printed 


here)  Gordian  III.  declares  that  a  sen- 
tence passed  by  his  procurator  'si  vicem 
praesidis  non  tueatur  '  would  be  invalid. 
In  Ulpian,  Coll.  XIV.  3.  2  '  procurator 
qui  praesidis  partibus  fungatur '  exactly 
corresponds  with  '  vice  praesidis  pro- 
curator '  in  §  3.  The  word  '  partes  '  in 
this  connection  is  often  rendered  in 
Greek  by  neprj,  as  in  the  new  volume 
(XIII.)  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No. 
1469  :  AljjiiX.La>  'PovffTiKiavo)  tw  Suiai]- 
fj,oT('na>  BtaSe^o/xepo)  to,  fiepr)  Ttbv  i^o')(w- 
raju)v  eTTap-)(oiv.  The  editors  give  reasons 
for  supposing  that,  in  spite  of  StaSexo- 
fiivip,  this  man  was  actuall}'  Praefect  of 
Egypt,  not  substitute,  in  which  case  (it 
may  be  added)  the  plural  evapxayv  would 
not  be  natural. 

P.  7.  The  '  iuridicus  .Alexandriae  vice 
praefecti  Acgypti,'  though  an  Eques, 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  a  pro- 
curator 

P.  12.  A  reference  might  have  been 
given  to  C.I.L.  II.  484  (Dessau  Inscr. 
Lat.  Scl.  1372),  where  a  procurator  of 
Moesia  Inferior  is  concerned,  who  had 
'  ius  gladii,'  and  therefore  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  at  least  acting 
governor. 

P.  15.  T!.c  contrast  between  '  inde- 
pendent vicarii '  and  '  viri  perfectissimi 
praesides'  is  unreal,  and  '  vir  perfec- 
tissimus  agens  vices  praesidis  '  is  only 
another  name  for  the  '  vir  perfectissimus 
praeses.' 

P.  27.  The  '  cTTpaTOTreSdpxv'^  "^^v  dira 
' AXe^avBp€ia<i  Bvo  Tay/jLcnayv  '  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  can  hardly  have  been 
different  from  the  '  a-rpaTupxi]^  tSjv  air' 
'A\e^av8pel.a<; '  who  appears  in  Philo,  in 
Place.  §  13  (see  P.  M.  Meyer,  Das 
Hecrwcscn  der  Ptolemder  it.  Router  in 
AKypten,  p.  152). 

P.  29.  An  interesting  passage  in 
Tacitus,  Ann.  XIV.  ij  is,  I  think,  not 
rightly  interpreted  by  Domaszewski, 
whom  the  author  follows.  During  the 
revolt  of  Boudicca,  Poenius  Postumus, 
who  was  '  praefectus  castrorum  sc- 
cundae  legionis '  (no  doubt  at  Isca 
Silurum),  was  ordered  by  Suetonius 
Paullinus  to  supply  reinforcements  from 
his  camp.  He  did  not  carry  out  the 
order,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth 
legions  he  committed  suicide,  partly 
because    '  pari    gloria    legionem    suam 
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fraudaverat.'  These  last  words  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
of  Domaszewski,  that  the  main  force  of 
the  second  legion  was  already  with  Sue- 
tonius, and  that  Poenius  I'ostumus  was 
left  with  a  small  detachment  to  defend 


the  camp.  It  was  unusual  for  a  '  prae- 
fectus  castrorum  '  to  be  in  command  of 
a  legion  at  that  date ;  but  accident 
might  easily  have  removed  the  '  legatus 
legionis  '  and  the  '  tribunus  laticlavius.' 
J.  S.   Reid. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


HELLENIC  CIVILISATION. 

Hellenic  Civilisation.  Edited  by  G.  W. 
BoTSFORD  and  E.  G.  Sihlek.  One 
volume.  Pp.  xiii. +  719.  Columbia 
University  Press,  1015.     i6s.  net. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear 
in  an  elaborate  series  planned  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Shot  well.  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University.  The  series 
is  entitled  '  Records  of  Civilisation  — 
Sources  of  Studies,'  and  is  intended 
to  supply  '  Documents  in  Translation, 
Commentaries  and  Interpretations,  and 
Biographical  Guides,'  for  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  extending  from  '  The 
Records  of  the  Jews '  to  '  The  Social 
History  of  Modern  England.'  The 
present  volume  is  in  the  competent 
hands  of  Professor  Botsford  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Professor  Sihler  of  New  York, 
with  contributions  from  various  other 
pens.  The  Commentaries  are  not  too 
long,  and  are  not  only  scholarly,  but 
judicious  and  clear.  The  Bibliograpiiy 
is  admirably  up  to  date.  In  regard  to 
the  Documents  Translated  there  is  in- 
evitably ground  for  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  some  divisions  of  the 
subject  lend  themselves  to  such  treat- 
ment    better     than    others.     One     of 


the  best  chapters  is  that  on  Economy 
and  Society  from  750-479  B.C.,  where 
the  Poets  have  been  well  used,  even 
down  to  Mr.  Edmond's  latest  con- 
jectures on  Sappho.  A  good  feature 
throughout  the  book,  indeed,  is  the  free 
use  of  poetry  to  illustrate  life. 

In  regard  to  Minoan  Civilisation  the 
Editors  were  naturally  in  a  difficulty, 
and  have  refrained  from  solving  it  by 
printing  interpretations  of  the  Phaestos 
Disk.  Thucydides's  Account  of  the 
Migration,  and  a  good  deal  of  Homer, 
arc  in  point,  and  it  was  a  bright  idea  to 
give  the  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  the  Pro- 
metheus. More  questionable  is  the 
prominence  given  to  suggested  survivals 
of  '  syssitia '  and  the  like  by  quotations 
from  Aristotle  and  Strabo.  The  evi- 
dence at  least  is  so  slight  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Minoan  Civilisa- 
tion, as  we  piece  them  together  from 
Archaeology,  will  surely  be  placed  for 
the  reader  in  a  false  perspective. 

The  only  serious  lack  in  the  volume 
is  an  inde.x  of  the  passages  quoted.  An 
index  of  subjects  does  not  supply  the 
omission.  The  only  other  defect,  at 
least  from  the  English  point  of  view,  is 
is  the  high  price. 

Ronald  M.  Burrows. 


QUERIES 

I    NOTICE    in    the    last    number    of  hruns,  I- otites  I tiris  Romani ;  and  Dxtten- 

the  C.R.   a  query  about  the   tribus  to  berger,  Sj/Zo^fc  «Hscr»^/.  Grdcr.,  No.  334): 

which    Cicero   belonged.      It    appears  Ma'apKo?   Ti/\\(ov    MadpKov    vlo<;    Kop- 

authoritatively     in     the     well  -  known  vrjXia  KiKeptov.    The  tnbus  Cornelia  was 

decree    of  the    Senate    found    in    the  that  to  which  Arpinum  belonged  (Liv. 

.\mphiaraum     at     Oropos    (given     by  xxxviii.  36).  J.  S.   R. 
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OBITUARY 


ROBERT  WHITELAW. 

Robert  Whitelaw  was  born  in  1843, 
and  went  up  to  Trinity,  Ca.mbridge, 
with  an  open  scholarship  in  1861 ; 
was  Craven  scholar  in  1864,  senior 
classic  in  1865  (three  years  after  Jebb), 
first  Chancellor's  Medallist  the  same 
year,  Fellow  of  his  College  in  1866. 
Then  Dr.  Temple  carried  him  off  to 
Rugby,  and  he  married  next  year.  In 
1870  he  began  to  teach  the  'Twenty' 
(the  form  below  the  Sixth),  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  his  retirement  in 
1913.  In  a  letter  of  thanks  for  a  present 
from  his  old  pupils,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  '  my  friends  of  the  Twenty  who 
march  before  me  in  a  procession  forty- 
four  years  long.'  When  he  retired  in 
1913  he  was  in  his  full  vigour.  In  his 
own  modest  words,  '  If  I  might  begin 
again,  I  almost  believe  I  could  do  now 
some  useful  work.'  He  is  best  known 
by  his  Sophocles  in  Enj:;lish  Verse,  dedi- 
cated to  Robert  Browning  in  1883. 
Jebb's  first  edition  of  the  Oediptis  Tyran- 
niis  appeared  that  year.  Whitclaw's 
Notes  01!  the  Oedipus  Rex  were  published 
in  1886,  and  carefully  considered  by 
Jebb.  He  reviewed  Jebb's  second 
edition  in  this  magazine  (1888,  p.  74), 
to  which  between  1888  and  1902  he 
contributed  a  number  of  reviews  and 
papers.  In  his  translations  his  un- 
rhymed  choruses  after  the  model  of 
Merope  did  not  find  so  much  favour  as 
his  exquisite  blank  verse,  which  reflected 
the  '  flawless  perfection  '  of  the  original. 
He  was  never  ornate,  and  there  are  no 
purple  patches,  but  there  is  a  aw^poavvr) 
and  a  dignity  which  are  truly  Greek  in 
everything  he  wrote.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Prometheus  Bound  :  lines  88-92 
well  illustrate  his  style: 


Bright  empyrean,  and  ye  winged  winds, 
fountains  of  rivers,  and  the  uncounted  smile 
Of  the  ocean-waves,  and  Earth,  mother  of  a!l> 
And  the  Sun's  orb  all-seeing  I  invoke. 
See  me  tormented  by  the  gods,  a  god  ! 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that,  even  if 
his  privately  printed  versions  of  the 
Sixth  Aeneid  and  Eclogues  are  not  made 
public,  there  will  be  a  volume  of  his 
compiositions.  He  must  have  trans- 
lated much  of  In  Memoriam  into  ele- 
giacs ;  and  his  versions  of  '  When  in 
disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes  ' 
Burns'  'Lines  to  a  Field  Mouse'  or 
Blanco  White's  sonnet  deserve  to  be 
known.  His  teaching  led  him  to  com- 
pose more  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  but 
his  real  interest  lay  in  Greek  Drama 
and  Greek  Syntax.  The  Sixth  in 
'  Tutor'  found  him  a  magnificent  teacher 
of  grammar.  His  Greek  Testament 
lessons  were  wonderful ;  we  had  to 
copy  out  our  rough  notes  and  he  revised 
them.  For  a  specimen  of  his  teaching 
one  may  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
this  magazine.  He  was  a  great  teacher 
and  a  man  of  lofty  character.  Formid- 
able at  times,  but  always  just,  he  got 
the  best  work  out  of  his  form  of  which 
they  were  capable  ;  and  his  boarding- 
house,  with  the  efficient  help  of  _  his 
wife,  he  made  a  happy  and  harmonious 
family,  in  which  he  cared  for  the  back- 
ward and  wayward  as  much  as  for  the 
promising  and  docile.  His  combination 
of  accurate  scholarship,  poetic  taste, 
and  wide  knowledge  of  literature  and 
history,  made  him  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful schoolmasters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Rugby  may  well  be  grateful 
for  such  a  man's  life-work,  which  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten. 

G.  C.  Richards. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


•  THE  HEAD  OF  JOH.N   BAPTIST.' 

1  SHOULD  like  to  thank  Vr.  James  for  his  kind 
— if  perhaps  not  too  kindly — correction  of  my 
inaccuracies.  'Apocryphal  Scriptures'  and 
'late  Byzantine  legends'  are  to  me  new  seas 
into  which  I  am  but  just  plunging,  so  I  am 
doubly  grateful  to  be  set  right  at  the  outset. 
The  details  in  which  he  is  good  enough  to 
correct  me  nowise  invalidate,  or  even  affect,  my 
argument.  But  I  remember  well  my  own 
foolish  exasperation  when  eminent  literary 
-cholars  made  slipshod  references  to  Greek 
.ises,  so  1  offer  him  sympathy  as  well  as  con- 
lition.  Some  Russian  scholars  must,  I  am 
ure,  have  suffered  the  like  anguish  from  the 
isprints  in  the  Russian  transliterations.  .'\s 
.0  my  main  contention  -that  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive presupposes  a  daimon-myth  and  ritual,  as 
well  as  a  kernel  of  histoiic  fact — 1  abide  by  it 
unmoved.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not.  and 
perhaps  never  will  be,  logically  proved,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  correlate  a  quite  pleasing 
number  of  facts.  Several  sympathetic  letters 
from  scholars  have  reached  me;  one  of  them, 
from  the  .Xbbe  Loisy,  has  given  me  special 
pleasure  ;  he  finds  my  hypothesis  '  tris  vrai- 
semblable.'  I  propose,  therefore,  to  continue 
unabashed  my  '  crude  and  inconsequent  specu- 
lations.' 

As  to  the  general  desirability  of  Comparative 
Mythology  as  a  subject  for  students,  I  would 
leave  that  question  in  hands  more  judicious 
than  my  own.  I  am  no  educationalist.  To  me 
the  keenest  joys  of  science — as  of  sport  — are 
always  perilous,  and  I  hope  to  die  commending 
these  perilous  joys  to  a  generation  better 
equipped,  and  I  trust  more  valorous,  than  my 
own. 

Jane  E.  H.vrrison. 


To  the  Editors  ofXnv.  CLASSICAL  Review. 
Sirs, — 'Very  outspoken  criticism'  may  no 
doubt  at  times  be  desirable,  but  I  cannot  see 
that  the  errors  of  fact  or  faults  of  method  which 
the  Provost  of  King's  has  pointed  out  in  Miss 
Harrison's  article  on  'The  Head  of  John  the 
Baptist'  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  tone  of  his 
condemnation. 

Miss  Harrison,  let  us  admit,  does  make  mis- 
takes. She  is  apt  to  have  her  mind  so  much 
concentrated  on  her  main  point  that  she  is  often 
inaccurate  in  language  about  side-issues.  In 
this  particular  article  there  are  several  such 
errors,  all  duly  collected  by  the  Provost.  She 
says,  'an  early  apocryphal  scripture,'  instead 
of  saying  '  a  liyzantine  MS.  of  an  apocryphal 
scriptural  legend,  probably  early.'  She  says 
the  story  of  the  beheading  '  is  immediately 
followed  by'  another  incident,  without  men- 
tioning (what  is  of  no  importance  for  the  argu- 
ment!, that  it  is  only  so  fr^llowcd  in  the  book 
she   is   quoting,   not   in   the  MS.    from    which 


the  beheading-story  is  taken.  She  s.iys  this 
incident  occurs  'at  the  time  of  the  Tempta- 
tion,' when  really  it  is  not  quite  clear,  nor  does 
it  matter  in  the  least,  when  it  occurred.  For 
all  these  errors  let  her  repent  and  mend  her 
ways. 

Then  come  two  passages  of  Greek,  where  the 
Provost  differs  from  her.  But  here,  I  must 
confess,  her  interpretation  seems  to  me  to  be 
probably  right,  and  certainly  defensible. 

1.  tOcoKf  n;!'  KtfpaXTjv  avTov  viTo  yvvaiKos 
iipX')<rrpi8o9  djHajjiiifvBrjvm.  I  should  translate 
'gave  his  head  to  be  borne  in  triumph  by  a 
dancing  woman.'  .And  I  should  precisely  agree 
with  Miss  Harrison  that  'a  triumphal  dance 
with  the  head  seems  almost  implied.'  Observe 
the  'almost.'  The  Provost  wants  it  to  mean 
'  was  exposed  in  triumph '  by  a  woman  who,  by 
profession,  happened  to  be,  in  other  circum- 
stances, a  dancer.  Ouite  possible;  though 
unlikely  in  point  of  language.  And  surely  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
Provost  himself  from  the  '  Life  of  John  the 
Baptist"  in  Graffin  and  Wau's  Patrologie 
{>rientaU\  where  :he  damsel  definitely  does 
dance  with  the  head  at  a  banquet. 

2.  tirutTjcra  .  .  .  Sodiivai  t!]v  Ki<f>a\r)v  aiirov  ciri 
irivoKos  fi$  6px<l<rfia  Kopacrlov  i'pTrpoaBev  tov 
'HpmSou.  I  should  naturally  translate  :  '  I 
caused  his  ht  ad  to  be  given  on  a  charger  for 
the  dancing  of  a  girl  before  Herod.'  And  so 
Miss  Harrison.  The  Provost  prefers:  'a/  the 
dancing  of  a  wench  before  Herod.'  I5oth  are 
possible;  but  considering  that,  according  to  the 
passage  in  Graffin  and  VVau,  the  girl  did  dance 
with  the  head,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  first 
interpretation.  The  Provost  argues  that  it 
would  be  awkward  to  dance  '  with  the  head  on 
a  dish  all  the  time.'  But  no  one  says  thai  the 
dancer  kept  the  head  on  a  dish.  It  was  given 
to  her  on  a  dish,  and,  I  presume,  she  handled  it 
as  best  pleased  her. 

Next  comes  an  argument  of  Miss  Harrison's 
which  I  think  the  Provost  misundt-rstands.  and, 
indeed,  this  misunderstanding  seems  to  lie  at 
the  root  of  his  whole  criticism.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  Miss  Harrison  has  said  something 
both  paradoxic  1  land  offensive,  something  which 
iustified  him  in  using  every  art  of  polemic  to 
destroy  so  noxious  a  view.  1  believe  he  imagines 
—though  I  hesitate  to  ascribe  such  a  view  to 
him,  and  offer  him  sincere  apologies  if  I  am 
wrong — that  Miss  Harrison  means  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  a  Year-daemon  and  not  a  his- 
torical person  ;  or,  even  more  strangely,  that,  to 
quote  his  own  words:  'There  w.re  lov^ - 
passages  between  Herodias'  daughter  and  St. 
John  (on  her  side  only)  and  that  when  she  was 
repulsed  the  motive  spretac  iiiiuriu  fnrniac  came 
into  play,  and  she  demanded  John's  head  out  of 
spite.' 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  student 
of  mythology  would  so  interpret  Miss  Harrison's 
argument.     I  understand  her  to  mean  that  the 
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historical  story  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
became  in  legend  involved  with  a  number  of 
those  motives  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
Year-daemon  myths.  For  example,  in  medieval 
Byzantine  texts  we  find  that  ihe  dancing-girl 
dances  with  St.  John's  head;  that  St.  John  has 
a  miraculous  infancy,  and  is  fed  with  honey  in  a 
cave  ;  we  find,  in  general  tradition,  that  St. 
John's  Day  is  Midsummer-day — the  regular 
festival  of  the  Sun-daemon  ;  and  that  the 
Russian  Vcrtep  plays  and  the  Yarilo  myth  pro- 
vide some  very  striking  parallels  to  the  ritual 
stories  about  certain  heads  of  decapitated  Year- 
or  Vegetation-daemons  in  Greek  mythology. 

I  do  not  know  the  medieval  legends  about 
John  the  Baptist  well  enough  to  know  if  Miss 
Harrison's  passing  allusions  to  them  are  right 
or  wrong  :  for  example,  her  suggestion  that  in 
some  of  them  he  was  made  into  a  sort  of  Adonis- 
figure.  If  she  is  wrong,  let  the  Provost  correct 
her.  But  her  main  argument  seems  to  me  in 
the  first  place  to  be  an  interesting  and  very 
probable  suggestion,  though  not  capable  of  com- 
plete proof  or  disproof;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  be  entirely  undeserving  of  such  a  fierce 


attack.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
inoffensive  thesis.  Miss  Harrison  never  sug- 
gests that  the  Gospel  story  itself  is  derived  from 
the  Year-myth — though  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
mean  to  imply  that  a  scholar  should  be  debarred 
from  making  such  a  suggestion,  if  the  argument 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  that  way.  She  only  once 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
Year-myth  —  namely,  that  John's  death  may 
have  been  put  on  Herod's  birthday  for  a  mytho- 
logical reason,  because  in  these  stories  the  King 
is  apt  to  die  on  the  birthday  of  the  enemy  King. 
The  Provost  ends  by  a  denunciation  of  Com- 
pirative  Mythologists.  If  we  niythologists  are 
to  blame  for  the  excessive  hostility  which  we  seem 
to  arouse,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  chiefly 
not  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Provost,  but 
for  a  quite  difierent  one.  It  may  be  true  that, 
like  other  groups  of  inquirers,  we  sometimes 
fall  into  a  sort  of  shorthand  language  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  other  mythologists,  but 
IS  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  by  outsiders.  If  that 
is  SO,  it  looks  as  if  we  and  our  readers  both 
ought  to  be  more  careful. 

G.  M. 
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vni. 

Hyuin.  Dem.  342  : 

r^Tfxi  5^  Tov  ye  &vaK7a  Sifiwv  ivrosdtv  iovra 
rtmevoy  iv  Xtxt'OOi  <rvy  aiSoi-j)  rapaKoin 
wiW  deKaiOfUri)  firjTpds  jritf<^  •   ij  S'  f  «'t'  otXtjtui' 
Ipyois  Sfiiv  fuiKdpuv  ^rrriacTo  jSouXj.t 

In  our  first  line 

I^Tfie  $i  uv  yi  &vaKTa  56fiwy  {vroffOiv 

might  be  read  with  much  advantage 
and  but  slight  deviation  from  the  tra- 
dition :  '  He  found  the  King  within  his 
own  palace.'  The  last  two  lines,  con- 
taining the  obeli  of  Messrs.  .-^llen  and 
Sikes,  have  evoked  many  conjectures 
which  need  not  be  given  here  in  detail, 
still  less  discussed.  The  difficulties  are 
serious,  but  Baumeister's  despair  of 
any  solution  is  an  exaggeration  of  them. 
That  Ilgen's  a-n-oTr)\ov  rightly  restores 
feV  aT\y')r(M}V  is  highly  probable,  and 
few  can  doubt  that  SovKfi  represents  an 
original  ^ovXjjv.  The  real  crux  of  the 
passage  is  in  the  corrupt  word  €pyoi<;. 
My  firm  opinion  is  that,  metre  apart, 
the  retention  of  ffr/oi<;  6eo)v  naKciptov 
'  because  of  the  deeds  of  the  blessed 
gods '  (Evelyn-White)  is  quite  impos- 
sible. It  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  main  story,  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  act  of  Aidoneus  is  defi- 
nitely fi.xed  upon  Zeus  alone  (77) : 

0^0^  Tif  dWoy 
alTio!  adafiTuy,  ti  /ti;  v!(p(\-nep^Ta  Zf it. 

I  will  now  set  down  the  sentence  as 
I  suggest  it  may  have  stood  before  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  copyists 
succeeded  in  developing  the  present 
confusion  : 

V  5*  dTOTTj\o9 
ti(r^i  0eC:y  fuxKdpuy  oXotjk  fLTfrlctro  ^oi'Xr>». 

This   describes   in   general    terms   the 

NO.    CCLXIV.       VOU    XXXI. 


action  of  Demeter,  as  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  passage  (303-12)  beginning 

(vda  KaOe^ofxivT)  /xaKdpujv  OTri  vhjipiv  dvdvTuv.   .    .    . 

Compare  also  351-6,  where  again  her 
aloofness  from  the  other  Olympians  is 
made  prominent  (354)  : 

17  5'  alyiv  (x<i  X^^o"-  ""^^  Btolai 
fj-iyyvrai,  dXX'  dirdviv0€.    .   .   , 

The  insertion  of  6\oi]i'  before  firiri- 
aero  is  a  suggestion  originally  made  by 
Hermann,  c/.  Od.  XI.  276  Oeiav  6Xoa<; 
8ia  ^ovXd<;.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
corruption  of  this  clause  had  its  origin 
in  a  pious  desire  to  eliminate  this 
offensive  epithet,  for  so  it  might  be 
regarded  at  Eleusis  or  at  Athens.  It 
is  a  sort  of  aTrpeTre'?,  v.  Honicricn,  Pre- 
face, p.  viii.  We  have  an  interesting 
illustration  in  1.  414  : 

ujs  5^  ^'  dfapTrd^at  Txpovihtu  TVKtyr}v  5id  fiijriy.    .   .   . 

Persephone  is  here  speaking  of  the 
violence  of  which  she  has  been  the 
victim.  Now  would  any  poet  in  his 
senses  make  the  victim  of  such  an 
outrage  refer  to  it  as  the  outcome  of 
wise  counsel  on  the  part  of  her  own 
father  ?  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater 
breach  of  dramatic  propriety.  The  poet 
wrote 

lit  S4  p.'  di-apirdfaj  Kpofi^cu  i\<ri\y  5i4  p-Tfriv^ 

and  an  ignorant  corrector,  mindful  of 
Zr/vov  iTVKiv6(ppoi>a  /SovXt^v  (Hcnn.  538) 
and  the  like,  but  knowing  nothing  of 
early  epic  metre,  complacently  spoiled 
the  line  in  two  ways  by  substituting  in 
the  interest  of  Zeus  ttvkhitjv  for  oXot'jv. 
*  »  ♦ 

Corrections  of  the  erroneous  verbal 
forms  in  348,  297,  208  and  191   have 
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been  indicated  in  Hoiiicrica,  p.  364,  and 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  but 

366  Tiyuis  ii  (TXW'n<^Sa  ixer'  dtfavaTtucri  /.uyltrrai 

presents  an  issue  that  is  much  more 
problematical.  Perhaps  the  abnormal 
a-xyo-Tja6a  may  have  coir.e  b}'  a  trans- 
position of  letters  XC  from 

Ti/tds  5'  e'lqs  axijc^'a  ^l..  a.  /-i. 

The  axvoeiaOa  we  sometimes  see  here 
is  a  conjectural  atrocity.  The  passage 
proceeds, 

but  we  may  be  quite  sure,  if  only  from 
the  unepic  tow  ahtKriaavrciiv,  that  this 
denouncement  of  eternal  punishment 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  hymn- 
writer.     He  wrote : 

coi  5'  abiKyiaai'tuv  (or  ar)  o'  d. ). 

'  The  punishment  of  wrong-doers  shall 
be  in  thy  hands  for  ever,'  which  is  a 
very  different  matter.  In  the  next  line 
Allen  and  Sikes  gratuitously  edit  the 
erroneous  form  Ovaiaiai,  for  which  wiser 
editors  give  Ouaitjai,  though  Hermann's 
^ueWcrt  is  probably  right,  in  312  0vecoi> 
is  absolutely  necessary  as  anyone  may 
see,  cf.  II.  VI.  270  and  particularly  IX. 
499,  where  Plato  (Rep.  ii.  364  D),  a  better 
authority  than  the  Moscow  MS.,  erro- 
neously reads  /cat  rov<;  fxkv  Buoiaiai  (two 
modernisations),  and  Vi^  has  in  the 
same  line  ev)(^(a\alcriv  dyavaia;,  which 
no  one  heeds  or  is  likely  to  heed. 

Again  in  369,  as  also  in  lyj^,  ev 
0710)9  t'  ep8ovTe<;  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  evayecc<;  of  the  corrupt  and 
untrustworthy  tradition. 

■'  *  * 

^Kwdts  t'  65/j.TJ-[  7ra!  5'  oOpai'os  cvpus  iirtpBe 

yali.  T(  waff'  (y^XaiTCf  vai  a\,avpdv  olS^a  6a\dcicr!is. 

In  Hcrmathena  1S94  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell,  e"  tk  kuI  aWo'i,  a  most 
accomplished  and  elegant  scholar,  now 
valde  dcflcndits,  wrote  a  short  j)aper  of 
emendations  of  the  Homeric  Hymns. 
Professor  Tyrrell's  remarks  are  ahvays 
worthy  of  respect  and  attention,  nor 
will  his  reputation  suffer  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  his  ingenious 
suggestion, 

in  1.  13  is  untenable.  Uut  so  far  as 
this  may  be  the  consequence,  Mr.  .-Mien 
has    unwittingly    done    him    a    distinct 


disservice  by  selecting  this  solitary  in- 
stance of  his  critical  work  and  giving  it 
admission  into  the  text.  I  say  '  solitary,' 
for  in  Herm.  yt,  Matthiae  has  the 
priority  with  eaao. 

My  o'ojections  to  the  emendation 
may  now  be  stated  :  (i.)  The  loss  of 
the  two  letters  f?;  between  the  o)  and 
the  S  is  a  rather  serious  assumption, 
quite  different  from  the  interchange  of 
■TTpSiTa  and  TrpwTiaTa  (Apoll.  407),  re'/ce 
and  tc'atcto  (.4phr.  42),  yeXdaaaa  and 
yeXoi/jo-aaa  (Aphy.  49).  (ii.)  The  sen- 
tence obtained  is  brief  and  bald  to  a 
degree,  telegraphic  rather  than  poetic, 
(iii.)  The  crasis  of  Kai  is  alien  to  the 
old  epic.  In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
this_  is  certainly  the  case.  The  three 
or  five  possible  instances  (v-  Hmnertca 
7  255)  would  have  been  multiplied 
more  than  a  hundredfold,  if  the  crasis 
had  been  really  tolerable.  They  are 
due  to  misapprehension  and  manifest 
later  corruption.  Even  if  there  be  a 
doubt  on  this  point — I  submit  there  is 
none — the  manufacture  of  examples  by 
conjecture  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated, 
(iv.)  There  is  no  epic  warrant  at  all  for 
of&> :  oScoSa  alone  is  found  in  use,  and 
the  perfect  by  no  means  implies  the 
existence  of  any  such  form  as  o^ro. 
(v.)  ^]Si,aTa,  were  it  not  for  the  elision 
before  it  in  defiance  of  an  initial  di- 
gamma  (v.  Houtcrica  6  64),  might  be 
welcomed  on  making  its  first  appear- 
ance here  in  the  old  epic  literature, 
(vi.)  The  accent  on  oS/iJ}  in  M  shows 
definitely  that  the  writer  of  the  MS. 
was  intending  and  copying  a  dative, 
not  a  nominative  case,  (vii.)  Lastly, 
there  is  a  simpler  and  more  acceptable 
remedy,  pointed  to  by  the  tradition 
itself  and  the  emendations  of  many 
scholars  from  Ruhnken  to  Ludwich  : 

KT)wciis  7'  60^7;  iras  ovpa.vi>^  evpvs  i'-rrcpOf 

-/a(-d  T(  vaa'  tytXaaat  Kal  aXpiVpbv  oJS^ia  daXdaai]:. 

In  122  we  find  Aw9  for  Atjco  {47)  and 
the  confusion  of  y  and  i  is  particularly 
common,  f/.  26  'Tirepi'/ovo';,  107  KdX-7r7jcn, 
3I4"H/37;;',  343  irapaKoiTrj  tor  'Ttrepiovo';, 
Kci\.Tri.(Ti,  'Iptv  and  irapriKotTi  respectively. 
F"urther  than  this  I  remove  0  after  7ra?, 
not  a  very  serious  matter  in  such  a  case 
or  in  any  case. 

The  above   considerations  taken   to- 
gether  make  an    unanswerable   indict- 
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ment  against  the  reading  which  has 
now  appeared  in  the  text  of  three 
English  editions  of  the  Hymns,  a  read- 
ing which  ought  never  to  have  got 
further  than,  even  if  so  far  as,  the 
Adnotatio  Critica. 

A  much  better  conjecture  of  Tyrrell's 
may  be  found  in  1.  17,  where  for 

NtViov  a.u  Tilier  rj  jpoixrc  dfoi  iroKvM'iiiwi/ 

he  suggests,  omitting  Nuo-toK  (imported 
perhaps  from  i.  8) : 

Cf.  4jo  where  x^pw\  e^Wopev  Be  would 
mend  the  metre  materially. 
♦  *  * 

:  OS  t'SAoiwi  TOK^fS  ■   <'m^  5'  aiV  oi/CTf/poTt,  xoi'pai. 

I         There   are   two    absurdities   in    this 

I  verse,  the  metre  and  the  appeal  for 
pity.     Sympathy  and  pity  the  goddess 

':  has  had  already  without  the  asking, 
v.  113-7.  Here  she  is  declaring  her 
capacity  to  earn  her  own  living,  and 
merely  wants  to  know  whose  house  she 
has  come  to. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  need  to  assume  a 
lacuna  of  any  kind  after  this  line.     It 

'  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  olKTeipare  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  get  some  little 
meaning  out  of  the  fortuitous  fusion 
of  the  diphthong  of  fiot  or  efjLoi  with 
^KpetTraTe.  Then  superadded  to  this 
blunder,  almost  necessitated  by  it  we 
might  say,  comes  the  brilliant  idea  to 
scan  TOKTJe^  as  roArei?  or  the  Attic  roKfji;, 
to  accommodate  efie  forsooth.  Cobet 
practically  solved  the  puzzle  such  as  it 
'-  (v.  Allen  and  Sikes  ad  loc.)  by  pro- 
sing ifjxn  B'  avr'  etnare.     I  suggest 

tfj-Oi  0'  e^elTra.T(,  Kovpai,    .    .   . 

There  is  a  much  more  difficult  line 
ither  on  in  this  speech  of  Demeter's 
lich  ends  thus  (143-4)  • 

'.i  Kt  \ix<>^  <rTopiaai.ui  Ht'XV  ^oXdjuui'  ivrriKTuv 
5(ffir6<Ti'V0y,  Kal  k'  fpya  ^SiaOr/Toifii^  yvvaiKo^. 

First  of  all   we   may  safely  eliminate 

'.    mischievous,  because  it  could  not 

;ind  tlius  elided  before  epya  and  need- 

1.  ss,  because  the  /ce  in  143  is  naturally 

operative    for    both    verbs,    c/.    141-2. 

Instead  of  Sia07jaatfu  Voss's  conjecture 

BiBacTKriaaifii,    followed    of    course    by 

-/vvalKwi,    though    generally    adopted, 

mnot,  to  say  the  least,  be  unreservedly 

'proved,    .-^part  from  the  fact  that  the 

.iction    so    described    would    in    all 


probability  involve  the  exertion  of 
greater  physical  powers  than  an  old 
woman  (7i;i'j;  u^?)\i^)  would  possess, 
the  aorist  form  eBiBdffKijaa  for  eBiSa^a 
is  quite  unepic.  It  can  claim  only  one 
tiny  ray  of  support  from  Hes.  Op.  64, 
where  the  texts  read, 

e/rya  5t5oo'fc-i7crot,  TroXi'oaiSaXoi'  iffrbv  vtpaU-dv 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Origen's  BiBaa-Ke/Mevai  is  right,  for  no 
Greek  of  his  period  would  be  likely  to 
introduce  by  conjecture  such  a  form. 
Here  BiacrKijcrai  is  the  variant  of  D 
(Rzach),  and  Allen  and  Sikes  remark 
that  BiaaKijaai/ii  would  be  little  re- 
moved from  Bi,a07'](Taifj.t.  My  conjecture 
then  is  this : 

^al  t/r/ao'  dvaar'/iffaLij.i  'fVvaiKat, 

'  and  I  would  call  up  the  women  to 
their  work.' 

This  would  be  an  employment  in 
every  way  suitable  to  the  assumed 
character  of  the  goddess.  The  cor- 
ruption would  arise  from  the  words 
being  divided  epya  BavaaTija-aifii,  which 
inevitably  suggests  that  the  verb  began 
with  the  preposition  Bia-  and  had  for 
its  direct  object  6^70,  with  the  necessary 
consequence  that  yvva2Ka<i  becomes 
yvvaiKot;.  "Epya  BiaaTi'jaatfiL  would,  in 
those  late  days  when  edrjaa  was  per- 
missible, be  thought  well  altered  to  the 
epya  BiaOtjaat/jLi  of  the  tradition,  which, 
metre  apart,  is  apparently  quite  good 
for  '  I  would  arrange  a  woman's  work.' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  the  work-people  regu- 
larl}-  employ  a  knocker-up  who  goes 
round  betimes  to  waken  them  every 
morning,  rattling  at  their  bedroom 
windows  with  a  short  length  of  wire 
attached  to  a  long  rod.  He  is  usually 
a  superannuated  workman,  cKpijXi^. 
Demeter  professes  her  readiness  to 
undertake  mutatis  mutandis  the  same 
function. 


53  Koi  pd  oi  a'^',(\iovffa  firos  tpdro  ^fLvqt^iv  t€  • 

Ruhnken  very  properly  altered  this 
to  ayyeXKovaa,  which  pace  Allen  and 
Sikes  is  certainly  not  '  virtually  the 
same  as  the  future.'  The  curious  thing 
here  is  that  the  MS.  should  present 
ayyeXeovaa  at  all.  I  believe  the  anomaly 
admits   of  a   satisfactorv   explanation. 
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The  tradition  is  really  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  reading  than  the 
more  correct  uyyeWovaa  would  have 
been.  Of  the  ten  letters  that  form  the 
word  dyyeXeovcra  seven  are,  1  believe, 
altogether  right  ■  77  .  •  eovaa,  the  true 
reading  being, 

Kai  pa  0:  iyyvs  iovaa 

This  fits  in  admirably  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  i'/vTeTo  oi  'EKarrj,  and 
with  the  more  general  consideration 
that  Hecate's  object  was  not  to  give 
information  but  to  make  a  suggestion 
(i-.  Vn.  on  11.  54-8). 

156  rwi/  iravTbjv  dXoxot  Kara  dui/xara  iropaalvoviTi.  • 

Here  I  would  suggest  ■jtolttvvovcti  as 
probable.  A  homely  expression  applied 
to  rulers  and  royalties  always  ran  great 
risk  of  alteration  at  the  hands  of  the 
later  Greeks  as  being  aTrpeTre?.  The 
Pindaric  iropaaivw  has  no  epic  standing, 
and  little  to  recommend  it  here  beyond 
a  vacuity  which  the  reader  may  fill  up  as 
he  may  fancy  within  fairly  wide  limits. 


16S  and  223.  For  the  usual  ^rjXoxrai' 
Toaa  we  might  read  with  advantage 
and  punctuate  : 

'^y]\\ha^i ,  Stra  k^v  roi  .   .   .    doirj. 
194  dW  aKiovaa.  ^fxi^vc.   .  .   . 

So  Allen  and  Sikes,  recognising  no 
trammels  of  metre,  rcrum  vietricarum 
scientia  incredibili,  foolishly  read. 
' i\k6ov(t'  dve/Mifive  is  generally  accepted 
by  editors  from  \''oss:  so  Abel,  Gemoll, 
Evelyn-White.  Formally,  as  involving 
no  new  letter,  uKeova'  (i/j,fufj,ve  would 
perhaps  be  preferable. 

279.  For  Karevi'ivoOev  cofxavi  read 
KUTevrjvoOe   wfiovi. 

See  Homcrica  p.  362  on  cli'coya.  So 
also  in  A  266  uvTjvoOe'  is  necessary  and 
in  B  219,  the  mainstay  of  this  corrup- 
tion, read  : 

T.  L.  Agar. 


HESIOD:   WORKS  AXD  DAYS,  ll.  455-7. 


In  a  discussion  published  in  this 
Review  (Vol.  XXX.,  pp.  209  ff.)  of 
Hesiod's  description  of  winter  I  sug- 
gested incidentally  that  11.  455-7  should 
be  placed  between  11.  426  and  427.'  The 
proposed  transfer  is  both  textually  and 
substantially  too  important  to  be  ac- 
ceptable/'t:)' sc  without  reason  given,  and 
the  object  of  this  note  is  to  supply  the 
defect. 

Every  intelligent  reader  must  have 
felt  puzzled  by  one  of  the  sections  on 
ploughing  (11.  44S-457).  After  direc- 
tions as  to  making  a  plough,  the  choice 
of  a  team,  and  the  choice  of  a  plough- 
man, the  poet  goes  on  to  the  season 

'  Lehrs  {(Jittws//.  Ep.,  p.  196)  first  pointed  out 
that  these  lines  are  out  of  place.  Being  on 
active  service  when  I  wrote  this  note,  I  was  un- 
aware that  Steitz  (IV.  u.  T.  d.  Heswtios,-p-p.  127 
and  148)  had  anticipated  my  transfer.  As  he 
advances  no  arguments  to  support  his  change, 
and  fails  to  connect  the  'many  curved  timbers ' 
(1.  427)  with  the  waggon,  my  own  remarks 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an  independent 
treatment. 


for  ploughing.  '  Mark,'  he  says,  '  the 
arrival  of  the  crane,  who  gives  the 
signal  for  ploughing,  but  pecks  the  heart 
of  the  teamless  man.  Then  you  must 
feed  up  your  plough  oxen.'  So  far  all 
is  well  ;  but  trouble  comes  with  1.  453. 
'  For  it  is  easy,'  he  continues,  '  [for  the 
teamless  man]  to  say,  "  Give  me  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  waggon  " ;  but  it  is 
as  easy  to  refuse  and  say  :  "  I  have 
work  for  my  oxen.'"  The  unpractical 
man  thinks  his  icaggon  is  as  good  as 
made — the  fool  !  He  does  not  know 
that  a  hundred  timbers  go  to  a  u'aggon. 
So  take  care  to  have  these  laid  up 
beforehand.'  Why  should  the  man  who 
wishes  to  plough  try  to  borrow  a  waggon 
instead  of  a  plough  ?  And  why  give 
advice  about  timber  for  a  cart  in  the 
middle  of  instructions  on  ploughing? 
The  lines  are  therefore  utterly  inappro- 
priate in  their  present  place.  And 
1.  457  surely  gives  final  proof  that  they 
cannot  stand  here ;  for  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  we  can  let  the  waggon 
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pass,  would  not  the  poet  urge  us  to 
have  this  built  in  good  time  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort :  he  says  there  are  a  hundred 
timbers  to  a  waggon,  so  take  care  to 
have  them  laid  up  at  home  betimes. 

This  should  be  reason  strong  enough 
to  satisfy  the  strictest  that  11.  455-7 
must  be  moved  from  their  present 
place:  clearly  they  belong  to  the  wood- 
cutting section.  Let  us  now  see  how 
they  will  fit  between  11.  426-7.  First 
and  most  obvious  is  the  advantage 
gained  by  bringing  together  the  separ- 
ated notes  on  the  waggon.  Secondly, 
1.  457  is  no  longer  awkward  in  a  section 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  finding, 
cutting  and  storing  of  timber.  Again, 
in  11.  424  and  426  Hesiod  mentions 
just  two  parts  of  the  waggon  :  surely 
in  view  of  his  enumeration  of  the  parts 
of  the  plough  we  might  expect  to  hear 
something  of  the  eight  and  ninety  other 
timbers  which  (he  tells  us)  go  to  a 
waggon.  This  we  shall  get  if  we  insert 
1'-  455'7  between  11.  426  and  427,  and, 
modifj'ing  the  punctuation,  read  as 
follows : — 

426  rptcnridafiov  K   ayjrtv   Tafiveiv  Cexa- 

hoipcc  dfici^T]. 

455  <^'?o"t    ^'    "I'Vp    ^peva^    a(f)veto<;   Tn-j- 

^affdai  afiu^av  • 

456  v}'jTrio<;,  oiiBe  to  otS'  •    eKajov  Be    re 

Sovpar'  afid^<;. 

457  ra>v  TTpoaOev  fjieXeTrjv  e^e'/ici',  olKr'fia 

fieaOai 

427  TToW  iTriKafiTTv\a  KoXa. 

If  this  is  done,  not  only  do  we  get 
something  to  represent  the  missing 
ninety-eight  timbers,  but  we  get  rid  of 


the  abrupt  and  verbless  sentence  of  the 
received  text  ttoXX'  i-n iKap.Trv\a  KoXa — 
a  sentence  moreover  which  omits  to 
state  for  what  purpose  the  '  many 
curved  timbers '  are  to  be  used.  In 
the  text  as  reconstructed  above,  the 
eTviKafi-rrvXa  KaXa  are  possibly  ribs  or 
staj's  holding  the  sides  and  floor  of  the 
waggon  in  their  relative  positions,  or 
better,  planks  for  a  rounded  type  of 
waggon  such  as  Mr.  Hardy  in 
Chapter  III.  of  The  Woodlanders  (p.  17  : 
Macmillan  Pocket  Edition)  : 

The  four  huge  waggons  .  .  .  were  built  on 
those  ancient  lines  whose  proportions  have  been 
ousted  by  modern  patterns. ///«>j-/w/«  bulging 
and  curving  at  the  bASC  and  c-nJs  like  Trafalgar 
line-of-batiU  ships,  with  which  venerable  hulks, 
indeed,  these  vehicles  evidenced  a  constructive 
spiiit  curiously  in  harmony. 

Doubtless  11.  455-7  fell  out  of  their 
proper  place  owing  to  the  triple  homoeo- 
teleuton,  and  v.'ere  added  subsequently 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  column,' 
which  may  have  coincided  with  1.  454. 
Or  the  lines  added  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  may  have  been  inserted  after 
1.  454  by  a  copyist,  who  considered 
only  the  natural  kinship  between  the 
'  teamless  man '  and  the  '  man  rich  in 
fancy.'  Following  this,  d/j.a^av  (which 
is  impossible  in  any  case)  was  substi- 
tuted for  aporpov  at  the  end  of  1.  453 
to  secure  consistency  with  the  strayed 

11-  455-7- 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn-White. 


1  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  No.  1358,  fr.  2,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  example  of  this  sort  of 
scribal  blunder. 


GENERAL  RELATIVE  CLAUSES  IN  GREEK. 


The  proper  interpretation  of  a  sen- 
tence in  Plato's  Republic  raises  a  question 
of  Greek  syntax,  on  which  my  own 
grammatical  conscience  gives  no  quite 
certain  sound.  May  I  appeal  to  those 
who  have  made  the  niceties  of  Greek 
syntax  the  object  of  special  study  for 
assistance  towards  a  decision  ? 

The  sentence  is  in  Rep.  Book  X. 
596  A.  There  is  no  variation  of  fading 
in  the  MSS.,  nor  has  any  doubt  ever 
been  raised  about  the  text.     Adam  and 


Burnet  print  it  exactly  alike  even  to 
the  punctuation.  The  sentence  runs  in 
both  e'809  ydp  TTOv  TL  'hr  eKaarov  eicoOafiev 
riOecrOai  Trepl  eKaara  ra  iroWa,  oi<;  ravTOV 
(Ji'Ofui  i-7ri(f>epofj.€v.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  quote  Adam's  translation  in  his  note 
ad  loc.  :  '  "  for  we  are,  as  you  know,  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  an  idea — always 
one  idea — in  connexion  with  each  group 
of  particulars  to  which  we  apply  the 
same  name  " ;  lit.  "  an  Idea,  one  each," 
i.e.  each  being  one.' 
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To  students  of  the  development  of 
Plato's  thought,  the  sentence  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  much  doctrine  has 
been  inferred  from  it.  On  any  inter- 
pretation it  formulates  a  principle  of 
procedure,  which  is  immediately  applied 
in  what  follows.  What  is  this  prin- 
ciple ?  According  to  some  we  find  in 
the  sentence  a  formulation  of  the  whole 
Theory  of  Ideas  as  Plato  then — at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Book  X. — 
held  it,  i.e.  of  '  the  earlier  Platonic 
Theory  of  Ideas.'  It  is  believed  that 
here  Plato  commits  himself  to  the  doc- 
trine that  there  are  just  as  many  Ideas 
as,  and  no  more  than,  there  are  groups- 
of  -  particulars  -  called  -  by-a-common- 
name,  so  that  at  the  time  he  would 
have  approved  any  and  every  inference 
from  identity  of  denomination  to  an 
underlying  Idea,  and  therefore  would 
have  included  among  groups  of  par- 
ticulars, to  which  there  corresponded 
an  Idea,  arte/acta,  negatives  and  rela- 
tives. On  this  view  the  main  object  of 
the  sentence  is  (a)  to  give  a  rule  for 
determining  how  many  Ideas  there  are 
altogether,  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
aim  being  to  remind  us  (b)  that  each 
such  Idea  is  '  alwaj-s  one  Idea.' 

Now,  if  we  are  to  take  the  sentence 
thus,  and  understand  quite  literally,  the 
rule  would  oblige  us  to  posit  an  Idea, 
and  one  only,  even  for  groups  or  aggre- 
gates which  were  only  diro  rvxv^ 
o/.uiovvfia,  and  such  a  wild  Nominalism 
no  one  would  suppose  Plato  at  any 
time  to  have  held.  Further,  what 
follows  shows  that,  while  some  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  is  of  course 
assumed,  the  whole  emphasis  is  on 
{b)  supra,  viz.  on  the  principle  of  method 
or  procedure  that  where  an  Idea  is 
posited,  that  Idea  is  always  one  and 
must  not  be  divided  or  multiplied.  It 
looks  therefore  as  if  this,  viz.  (b),  and 
not  id),  was  the  main  object  of  our 
sentence,  i.e.  as  if  ev  were  the  emphatic 
word  and  the  real  predicate.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  words 
Adam  appends  to  his  translation  this 
point  is  reiterated  and  stressed. 

But  does  the  sentence  mean  (a)  at 
all  ?  Can  the  Greek  as  it  stands 
mean  that  each  and  every  group  of 
particulars  that  are  named  by  a  common 
name  has  an  Idea  corresponding  to  it  ? 


It  can  only  do  so  if  the  relative  clause 
at  the  end  is  general,  and  characterises 
or  determines  a  fixed  collection  of 
groups  as  its  antecedent.  Would  this 
sense — this  is  the  question  which  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  and  others — not  require 
either  dv  with  the  subjunctive  or  some 
other  form  of  the  relative,  such  as 
ol(TTi<Ti  or  oaoK  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
relative  clause  with  the  simple  o>r  and 
its  verb  in  the  indicative  to  express 
generality  or  specify  a  group  of  groups 
(or,  as  Plato  calls  them,  '  manifolds  '  or 
'  manys  ')  ?  If  it  is  not,  then  the  doc- 
trine (a)  is  not  contained  in  the  sen- 
tence even  by  implication ;  the  main 
and  whole  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
(b).  In  that  case  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  relative  clause  ?  We  must  take 
it  as  a  mere  addition  or  appendage  to 
the  main  clause,  almost  as  if  oh  were 
equivalent  to  kul  toiWok.  But  for  its 
position,  it  might  be  called  a  paren- 
thetic remark ;  what  is  said  in  it  is 
quite  subordinate  to  the  main  sense 
and  purpose  of  the  sentence.  It  is, 
doubtless,  some  feeling  of  this  which 
led  both  the  editors  to  insert  a  comma 
before  oU  (but  there  is  no  corresponding 
comma  in  Adam's  translation).  I  should 
therefore  translate  the  whole  sentence 
'  for  we  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  habit 
of  assuming  [as  a  rule  of  procedure] 
that  the  Idea  which  corresponds  to  a 
group  of  particulars,  each  to  each,  is 
always  one,  in  which  case  [or,  and  in 
that  case]  we  call  the  group  of  par- 
ticulars b}'  a  common  name.'  If  this 
way  of  taking  the  sentence  is  even 
possible,  the  attribution  to  Plato,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  of  '  the  earlier  Theory 
of  Ideas  '  is  invalid,  a  fortiori  if  it  is 
the  more  probable  or  the  only  possible 
wa}'. 

The  syntactical  doctrine  on  which  I 
rel}'  is  supported  by  that  of  Goodwin, 
Syntax    of    Greek    Moods     and    Tenses, 

§§  532,  534- 

I  have  in  the  above  suggested  trans- 
lation left  for  the  moment  standing 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  further  mis- 
translation, and  of  this  I  will  now  sug- 
gest a  correction.  The  words  Tavrov 
ovo/xa  have  been  generally  understood 
to  mean  'a  common  name,'  i.e.  a  name 
common  to  all  the  individuals  within 
the  group.     It  appears  to  me  that  the 
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Greek  for  this  would  be  koivov  ovofia, 
and  that  ~av-:ov  ovoimi  would  most 
naturally  mean  something  else,  I'.t'.  '  the 
name  as  before,'  i.e.  the  naine  of  the 
e'Sos'.  I  should  therefore  emend  my 
translation  to  '  in  which  case  we  call 
the  group,  or  its  particulars,  by  the 
same  name  as  the  e'Sof.' 

I  hope,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  my  interpretation,  that  I  have  made 
clear  the  difference  between  the  two 
that  have  been  suggested.  What  I 
desire  to  be  furnished  with  is  a  clear 
instance  or  instances,  if  such  exist,  of  a 
relative  clause  with  the  simple  oi  and 
the  verb  in  the  indicative,  which 
characterises  or  determines  its  ante- 
cedent in  the  way  in  which  it  has  here 
been  assumed  to  determine  those  ttoWi'i 
— all  and  no  others — to  which  an  Idea 


corresponds.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion I  propound  is  of  some  importance 
to  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
for  unless  the  clause  has  here  that 
force,  and  indeed  unless  it  can  here 
have  no  other,  out  of  the  sentence  there 
cannot  be  extracted,  and  ascribed  to 
Plato,  any  principle  which  tells  us  how 
many  Ideas  there  are,  or  any  doctrine 
that  there  are  only  as  manj-  Ideas  as 
there  are  groups  to  which  an  Idea  cor- 
responds; all  that  is  said  is  that  if  there 
is  an  Idea  that  Idea  is  indiscerptibly 
one,  and  must  not  be  divided  or  multi- 
plied. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  all 
that  is  assumed  or  used  in  the  subse- 
quent discussion. 

I.  A.  Smith. 
O.yfoni. 


THE  GREEK  QUESTION:  A  LESSON  FROM  SCOTLANL^— I. 


The  battle  for  Greek  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  liberal  education  was  lost  in  Scot- 
1  nd  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
:  e  Ordinances  of  the  Royal  Commission 
jh  the  Scottish  Universities  came  into 
force.  How  futile  has  been  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  position  ever  since  the  first 
line  of  defence  was  surrendered  will  be 
manifest  from  the  following  statement 
of  facts. 

The  Ordinances  in  question  reduced 
Greek  to  the  rank  of  an  option  for  the 
Arts  Degree,  but  the  friends  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  Commission,  among  whom 
the  late  Professor  Butcher  was  naturally 
prominent,  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
number  of  subsidiary  regulations  on 
which  the\'  relied  for  its  safety.  In  the 
first  place,  Greek  might  be  offered 
instead  of  Latin  as  one  of  four  subjects 
necessary  for  the  degree.  Secondly, 
Greek  and  Latin  together  constituted 
one  of  three  possible  pairs,  one  of  which 
'  :id  to  be  selected.  Thirdly,  Greek  was 
I  'mpulsory  on  candidates  for  Honours 
1  Mental  Philosophy.  Lastly,  those 
mdidatcs  who  offered  Greek  as  one  of 
icir  subjects  in  the  Competition  for 
Entrance  Bursaries  could  secure  a  total 
of  1,800  marks  as  contrasted  with  the 
1,600  possible  for  those  who  offered  two 
Modern  Languages.      This  last  enact- 


ment was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  strong 
buttress  for  the  subject,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual 
entrants  were  competitors  in  the  Bur- 
sary Examinations. 

But  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
paper  before  the  enemies  of  Greek  were 
up  in  arms  against  the  Ordinance.  The 
cry  of  '  Protection '  was  raised  against 
the  position  of  Greek  in  the  curriculum. 
Why,  again,  it  was  asked,  should  Greek 
and  not  German  be  required  of  Honours 
Philosophy  men  ?  Why,  above  all,  should 
Greek  be  favoured  in  the  Bursary  Com- 
petitions at  the  expense  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages ?  It  was  useless  to  point  to  the 
analogy  of  other  examinations — the 
semblance  of  injustice  was  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous, and  instead  of  enjoying  a  few 
years  of  peace  for  the  development  of 
their  subject,  the  teachers  of  Greek  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  were  plunged 
into  a  conflict  even  more  acrimonious 
and  distracting  than  that  which  had 
raged  in  the  years  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission. 

The  bulwark  erected  for  us  proved  to 
be  one  of  straw.  After  sixteen  years  of 
disquiet,  during  which  some  professed 
friends  of  Greek  proved  more  dangerous 
than  its  open  enemies,  the  whole  struc- 
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ture  of  the  Ordinance  was  battered  out 
of  shape.  By  the  Enactments  of  the 
four  Scottish  University  Courts  passed 
in  1908,  or  soon  after,  a  far  wider  free- 
dom of  options  was  granted  for  the 
Arts  Degree,  Greek  lost  the  poor  safe- 
guards it  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and,  as 
had  long  been  prophesied,  Latin,  as  a 
compulsory  or  virtually  compulsory  sub- 
ject, went  down  along  with  it.  One  may 
now  become  a  IMaster  of  Arts  of  a 
Scottish  University  without  attending 
Classes  or  passing  Degree  Examinations 
in  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  in  several  other  of  the 
subjects  that  were  the  backbone  of  the 
old  Degree.  It  is  also  possible  to 
graduate  in  Arts  with-  no  further  know- 
ledge of  Latin  than  is  implied  in  the 
possession  of  the  Lower  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment in  that  subject,  the  examination  for 
which  includes  an  easy  passage  of  Latin 
for  translation  into  English  with  ques- 
tions in  Parsing,  ten  short  English  sen- 
tences to  be  translated  into  Latin  and 
two  easy  general  questions.  Greek,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  rarely  offered 
as  an  option  for  Latin,  and  in  the  Exam- 
ination for  Bursaries  it  now  counts  no 
more  than  French. 

But  this  was  not  all.  A  fresh  blow 
was  struck  at  the  subject  by  the  Regula- 
tions framed  for  its  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate Examination  by  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department,  which  had  the  effect  of 
crowding  out  Greek  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  large  majority  of  pupils  till  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  This 
left  them  two  years  for  its  study,  but 
since  the  University  Entrance  Examina- 
tions demanded  a  pass  in  three  other 
subjects  besides,  there  was  every  tempta- 
tion to  avoid  so  hard  a  subject  by  carry- 
ing on  with  one  already  begun  in  the 
Intermediate  stage.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Scottish  Classical  Association,  after  re- 
ceiving very  full  evidence  from  the 
ScIkjoIs,  passed  a  resoluiion  that  in  its 


opinion  the  Regulations  in  question 
would  seriously  affect  Classical  studies, 
and  would  in  particular  endanger  Greek. 
In  igi2  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  reported  tliat  in  the  session 
1911-12,  of  the  eighty-three  grant-earn- 
ing schools  in  Scotland,  thirty-live  had 
fewer  than  six  pupils  learning  Greek, 
twenty  had  no  beginners,  and  fifteen 
had  one.  Further  that  in  fifty-four 
schools  of  the  eighty-three,  which  fur- 
nished complete  returns,  there  had  been 
a  decrease  between  1906-7  and  1911-12 
of  40  per  cent,  in  those  studying  Greek, 
and  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent,  in  those 
presented  for  the  Department's  Lower 
Certificate  in  Greek,  of  33  per  cent,  in 
those  presented  for  the  Higher,  and  of 
38  per  cent,  in  those  beginning  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  same  year  I  published  a  Map 
(with  notes)  of  the  Greekless  Areas  of 
.Scotland  which  showed  that  there  were 
large  tracts  of  the  country  in  which 
Greek  was  extinct.  It  had  disappeared 
from  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Wig- 
town and  Kirkcudbright.  It  was  taught 
in  two  schools  in  Perthshire  where,  forty 
years  before,  one  small  district  could 
boast  of  five  schools  teaching  Greek.  In 
every  county  there  was  a  shrinkage 
greater  or  less.  Eleven  counties  were 
served  by  one  Greek-teaching  school 
apiece,  and  six  others  by  two,  and,  not 
to  drag  out  the  miserable  story  to  the 
bitter  end,  I  was  able  to  show  from  the 
Aberdeen  University  Records  that  be- 
tween 1887  and  1906  there  were  191 
schools  which  had  in  one  year  or  another 
sent  students  trained  in  Greek  to  our 
Bursary  Competition.  In  191 2  all  Scot- 
land north  of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire 
shov.'ed  only  twenty-eight  Greek-teach- 
ing schools. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Universi- 
ties is  a  subject  that  must  be  left  over  for 
the  present. 

J.  Harrower. 

I  'nivcrsilv  of  Aberdeen. 
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CLASSICAL  METRES  FOR  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


The  Oxford  University  Press  will  shortly 
publish  Ibant  Obscuri,  an  Experiment  in  the 
Classical  Htjcamcter,  by  Robert  Bridges.  The 
book  is  described  as  an  analysis  of  X'irgils 
rhythm  and  a  line  for  line  paraphrase  of  Aen. 
VI.  268-751,  893-S  (  'The  Vision  of  Aeneas'  , 
with  the  Latin  interlined,  accompanied  by  a 
cento  of  previous  translations,  to  which  is  added 
a  paraphrase,  also  interlined,  of  Homer,  II. 
-X.XI  V.  339-660  ( '  Priam  and  Achilles '). — Times 
Literary  Supplement,  December  21,  1916. 

When,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Matthew  Arnold,  as  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  gave  his  lectures  on  the 
translation  of  Homer,  he  said  that  there 
were  but  three  metres  between  which 
translators  could  choose,  the  ten-syllable 
couplet,  blank  verse,  and  the  hexa- 
meter :  and  to  give  the  '  flowing  and 
abounding  ease '  which  characterises 
Homer,  neither  the  rhymed  couplet  of 
Pope  with  its  didactic  excellencies 
(though  this  flowed  more  easily  and 
rapidly  than  Cowper's  blank  verse)  nor 
the  grandeur  of  Milton's  blank  verse 
were  at  all  suitable.  Against  Shake- 
speare's best  he  had  nothing  to  urge, 
except  that  no  Shakespeare  was  likely 
to  be  forthcoming;  and  indeed  for 
plainness  and  simplicity,  two  of  Homer's 
essential  characteristics,  what  could 
surpass : 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  fee, 

Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 

Toward  heaven  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have 

built 
Two  chantries  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul. 

Henry  V.  IV.  I. 

Tennyson's  blank  verse  he  rejected 
as  too  subtle  and  elaborate,  but  it  is 
fair  to  him  to  say  that  Tennyson's 
consummate  rendering  of  the  last  lines 
in  Iliad  VIII.  had  not  then  been 
published  ;  and  it  was  later  still  that 
Worsley  brought  out  his  beautiful 
rendering  of  Homer  in  the  difficult 
Spencerian  stan;ia. 

Their  e.xquisite  translations  of  the 
same  passage  run  thus  : 

And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge  of  war 
Sat  glorying  ;  many  a  fire  before  them  blazed  : 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out  and  jutting  peak 
.^nd  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 


Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart  : 
-So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  -Xanlhus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
.•\  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire  ; 
.And  eating  hoary  grain  and  pulse  the  steeds 
Kixt  by  their  cars,  waited  the  golden  dawn. 

Worsley  is  rather  more  prolix  : 

So  they  with  high  thoughts,  on  the  bridge  of 

war 
Sat  through  the  night,  the-r  watchfires  blazing 

nigh. 
.As  when  the  moon  and  every  shining  star 
lieam  loveliest,  when  the  winds  in  slumber  lie. 
And  in  clear  outline  stand  revealed  thereby 
Sharp  peak,  and  sunken  valley,  and  rifted  hill  : 
Deep  beyond  deep  unutterable  the  sky 
Breaks  open,  and  the  night  spreads  calm  and 

still. 
All  the  stars  shine,  and  joy  the  shepherd's  heart 

doth  fill. 

Such  in  their  multitudes  from  .Xanthus  stream. 
Betwixt  the  rolling  river  and  the  main, 
In  front  of  Troy  the  Trojan  watchfires  g'.eam, 
Which  the  men  kindle  and  all  night  sustain. 
A  thousand  fires  were  burning  on  the  plain, 
.And  beside  each  sat  fifty,  in  the  shine 
Of  burning  fire  ;  and  champing  the  white  grain 
Of  barley  and  spelt,  the  steeds  in  ordered  line 
Hard  by  their  chariots  stood,  waiting  the  Uawn 
divine. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  this  last 
stanza  becomes  in  Pope's  hands  : 
So  many  flames  before  proud  I  lion  blaze, 
.And  brighten  glimmering  .Xanthus  with  their 

rays  : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  fires  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose   umbered   arms,   by   fits,   thick   flashes 

send  ; 
Loud    neigh    the   coursers  o'er   their  heaps  of 

corn 
.And  ardent  wairiors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Pope  is  indeed  delightful  and  is  full 
of  really  splendid  passages,  but,  as 
Bentley  says,  '  you  must  not  call  it 
Homer.' 

The  Ballad  metre  Mr.  Arnold  easily 
disposes  of  as  too  jerky  ;  and  '  Homer 
is  rapid  in  movement,  plain  in  his  words 
and  style,  simple  in  his  ideas  and  noble 
in  his  manner,'  which  last  is  not 
expected  of  a  ballad,  also  Chapman's 
long  lines,  in  spite  of  what  Keats,  who 
knew  no  Greek,  thought  of  them,  he  says 
simply  '  tormented  '  Homer.  So  the 
conclusion    he   arrives   at    is   that    the 
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translator  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
preserving  the  general  effect  of  Homer, 
if  he  makes  use  of  the  hexameter  which 
will  keep  him  more  near  than  any  other 
metre  to  Homer's  movement  ;  and  to 
this  conclusion  he  is  partly  impelled  by 
the  excellence  of  the  following  lines  by 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  the  accomplished  Provost 
of  Eton.  The  original  is  a  famous 
passage  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  the  translation,  Mr.  .'\rnold  says, 
seemed  to  him  to  produce  in  some 
degree,  as  no  other  English  version  had 
done,  the  original  effect  of  Homer. 

Helen  is  speaking  to  the  aged  Priam  : 
Clearly  tlie  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed  sons 

of  Achaia  ; 
Known  to  me  well  arc  the  faces  of  all  :  their 

names  I  remembei  ; 
Two,  two  only,  remain,  whom  I  see  not  among 

the  commanders. 
Castor  fleet  in  the  car,  Polydeukes  brave  with 

the  cestus. 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine,  one  parent  lov'd  us 

as  infants. 
Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores 

of  lov'd  Lacedemon, 
Or,  thou};h  they  come  with  the  rest  in  the  ships 

that  bound  thro'  the  waters, 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the 

council  of  heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my 

crime  has  awakened  ? 
So  said  she  ;— they  long  since  in  Earth's  soft 

arms  were  reposing; 
There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  Fat'i;eiland 

Lacedemon. 

I  think  we  should  most  of  us  agree 
that  if  we  could  have  it  all  on  this  level 
we  need  ask  for  nothing  better. 

Mr.  Arnold  notes  that  he  has  changed 
Dr.  Hawtrey's  Kastor  and  Lakedaimon 
back  to  the  familiar  Castor  and  Lacede- 
mon, in  obedience  to  his  own  rule  that 
everything  odd  is  to  be  avoided  in 
rendering  Homer,  and  though  a  critic  in 
a  Review  urges  our  generation  to  put  up 
with  the  unnatural  effect  of  those  re- 
written Greek  names  in  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  the  effect  may,  to  the  next 
generation,  become  natural,  he  charac- 
teristically adds :  '  For  my  part,  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  pass  all  my  life  in  the 
wilderness  of  pedantry,  in  order  that  a 
posterity  which  I  shall  never  see  may 
one  day  enter  an  orthographical 
Canaan.' 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  exhibit 
a  translation  of  the  tirst  lines  of  the 
Iliad    both    in    hexameters    and    blank 


verse  by  the  same  author,  one  well 
known  for  his  great  skill  both  in  versifi- 
cation and  in  translation,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cal- 
%'erley. 

We  will  take  the  blank  verse  first : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  that  evil  wrath 

Which  on  Achaia  piled  a  myriad  woes, 

Oh,  Goddess,  sing  :  which  down  to  darkness 

hurled 
Brave  souls  of  mighty  men,  and  made  their 

flesh 
A  prey  to  dogs  and  every  ravenmg  fow  1. 
Yet  Zeus  his  will  was  working :  since  the  day 
When  first  'twixt  Atreus  '  son,  the  King  of  men, 
And  proud  Achilles  there  arose  up  war. 

And  again 

So  spake  he ;  and  the  old  man  feared,  and  did 
His  bidding.     Mute  he  moved  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  noises  of  the  boisterous  sea  : 
And    there,   apart   from  men,  prayed   many   a 

prayer 
To  gold-haired  Leto's  son,  his  King,  Apollo. 

So  prayed  he,  and  .Apollo  heard  his  prayer. 
Yea  from  Olympus'  heights  he  got  him  down 
Wrath  in  his  soul :  upon  his  shoulder  hung 
The  bow,  and  quiver  covered  all  around. 
Rang  on  the  shoulder  of  the  angry  god 
The  arrows,  as  he  stirred  him  :  on  he  came 
Like  nisht  :  and  by  the  ships  he  sate  him  down. 
Twanged  with  a  terrible  twang  th"-  silver  bow 
As  he  sent  forth  one  shaft. 

And  now  to  see  the  same  passages  in 
hexameters : 
Sing,  O  daughter  of  heaven,  of  I'cleus'  son,  of 

Achilles, 
Him   whose   terrible   wrath    brought  thousand 

woes  on  Achaia. 
Manv  a  stalwart  soul  did  it  hurl  untimely  to 

Hades, 
Souls  of  the  heroes  of  old  :  and  their  bones  lay 

strown  on  the  sea-sands. 
Prey  to  the  vulture  and  dog.     Yet  was  Zeus  ful- 
filling a  purpose ; 
iSince  that  far-oft"  day,  when  in  hot  strife  parted 

asunder 
Atveus'  sceptred  son,  and  the  chos'n  of  heaven, 

Achilles. 

And, 

These  were  the  words  of  the  king,  and  the  old 
man  feared  and  obeyed  him  : 

A'oiceless  he  went  by  the  shore  of  the  great  dull- 
echoing  ocean, 

Thither  he  gat  him  apart,  that  ancient  man  : 
and  a  long  prayer 

Prayed   to    Apollo   his    Lord,    son   of  golden- 
ringleted  Leto  : 

*  t-  *  *  * 

So  did  he  pray,  and  his  prayer  reached  the  ears 
of  Phi-t-bus  Apollo. 

Dark  was  the  soul  of  the  god  as  he  moved  from 
the  heights  of  Olympus, 

Shouldering  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  on  this  s:de 
fast  and  on  that  side. 
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Onward  in  anger  lie  moved.     And  the  arrows, 

stirred  by  the  motion. 
Rattled  and  rang  on  his  shoulder:  he  c.Tmc  as 

Cometh  the  midnight. 
Hard  by  the  ships  he  stayed  him,  and  loosed 

one  shaft  from  the  bow-string  ; 

Here  I  think  most  people  will  admit 
that  the  hexameter  gives  the  movement 
and  original  effect  of  Homer  better  than 
the  blank  verse. 

But  when  it  comes  to  reproducing 
the  list  of  ships  in  Book  II.,  then  the 
blank  verse  is  certainly  better  than  any 
other  metre,  and  the  magnificent  sound 
of  the  Greek  names  reminds  one  of  the 
constant  delight  Milton  had  in  rolling 
them  off,  eg,  : 

From  .^nachosia,  and  Candaor  East, 
And  .Margiana,  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliflfs 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales  : 
From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Aiabene,  Media,  and  the  South 
Of  .Susiana,  to  Balsara's  haven. 

Par.Re^.  III.  316. 

-Mr.  Calverley's  list  of  ships  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  in  that  style: 

Mycenae  or  Cleonae,  well-wallcd  towns. 
Or  sumptuous  Corinth,  Araithyria  sweet, 
Omeia,  or  where  first  Adrastus  reigned, 
Sicyon  :  who  dwelt  on  Gonoessa's  steep, 
<  >r  Hyperesia  ;  by  Pellcne  dwelt 
And  Aegius,  and  all  along  the  coast, 
.'.nd  round  broad  Helice  :  their  hundred  ships 
V>ere  led  by  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son. 
*  *  ♦  *  + 

.And  those  who  tilled  Laconia's  rugged  dales, 
I'haris  or  Sparta,  or  the  haunt  of  doves 
Messe  ;  .Amyclae,  Helos'  sea-washed  walls, 
Laas  or  Oetylus  :  Menelaiis  led, 

»  *  *  *  * 

And  those  from  Pylos,  from  .Arene  fair, 
Thrios,  the  ford  of  Alpheus,  Aepy's  walls, 
Cyparisseis,  Helos,  Pteleon, 
Amphigeneia,  Uorion  : — where  the  Nine 
Fell  in  with  Thracian  Thamyris,  on  his  road 
From  Thessaly,  the  home  of  Eurytus, 
And  silenced  all  his  songs :  because  he  stood 
Their    vaunted    conqueror,    would     they    but 

appear — 
Those  Muses,  sprung  of  Aegis-armed  Zeus — 
And  sing  against  him  :  they,  thereat  enraged. 
Smote  him  with  blindness,  took  away  that  gift 
Divine,  that  he  forgat  his  minstrelsy: — 

There  is  a  particular  charm  about 
the  last  eight  lines,  but  the  list  of  names 
would  be  heavy  in  the  long  he.xameter 
metre.  Mr.  Calverley's  hexameters 
have  also  a  special  charm  when  he  is 
translating  Lucretius,  Book  II.  : 

Sweet,  when  the  great  sea's  water  is  stirred  to 

his  depths  by  the  storm-winds. 
Standing  ashore  to  descry  one  afar-off  mightily 

struggling  : 


Not  that  a  neighbour's  sorrow  to  you  yields 
dulcet  enjoyment ; 

Uut  ih.it  tlie  sight  hath  a  sweetness,  of  ills  our- 
selves are  e.Ncnipt  from. 

And  again, 

Still    Universal    Nature  abides   unchanged   as 

afore' ime. 
Whereof  this  is  the  cause.     When  the  atoms 

part  from  a  substance. 
That   sutTers   loss ;    but   another   is   elsewhere 

gaining  an  increase : 
So  that,  as  one  thing  wanes,  still  a  .second  bursts 

into  blossom. 
Soon,  in  its  turn,  to  be  left.     Thus  draws  this 

Universe  always 
Gain  out  of  loss  ;  thus  live  we  mortals  one  on 

another. 
Bourgeons  one  generation,  and  one  fades.     Let 

but  a  few  years 
Pas.s,  and  a  r.ice  has  arisen  which  was  not  :  as 

in  a  racecourse. 
One  hands  on  to  another  the  burning  torch  of 

E.\istence. 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  Andromeda, 
has  used  the  hexameter  with  accuracy 
and  with  a  scholar's  fine  ear  for  metre. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : 
Uright  white  mists  rose  slowly;    beneath,  the 

wandering  ocean 
Glimmered  and  glowed  to  the  deepest  abyss 

and  the  knees  of  the  maiden 
Trembled  and  sank  in  her  fear,  as  afar,  like  a 

dawn  in  the  midnight. 
Rose  from  the  seaweed  chamber  the  choir  of 

the  mystical  sea-maids. 
Onward  toward  her  they  came,  and  her  heart 

beat  loud  at  their  coming. 
Watching    the    bliss    of    the    gods,    as    they 

wakened  the  cliffs  with  their  laughter. 

Later  the  description  of  the  storm  on 
the  coast  is  singularly  fine,  and  so  is 
that  of  the  sea-eagle  : 
As    when    an    osprey  aloft    dark    eyebrowed 

royally  crested 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  star,  while  the  wind 

rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions. 
Over  him  closes  the  foam  for  a  moment,  then 

from  the  sand-bed, 
Rolls  up  the  great  fish  dead,  and  his  side  gleams 

white  in  the  sunshine. 

Of  all  these  writers  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  take  Calverleyasa  model.  He 
never  writes  a  line  which  will  not  '  read 
itself.'  He  ends  all  his  lines  as  a 
matter  of  course  with  a  proi;)er  dactyl 
and  spondee,  and  he  invariably  begins 
with  an  unmistakeable  long  syllable. 
This  is  where  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  in 
the  specimens  which  he  felt  bound  to 
offer  of  his  own  translation  into  hexa- 
meters, so  often  lets  us  down.  He 
begins  almost  every  sixth   line  with  a 
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short  sj'llable,  '  For  the  day  will  come,' 
'  In  the  bloody  dust,'  '  of  the  horsemen 
of  Troy,'  '  and  not  leave  him  behind.' 
'  To  lie  low  in  death.'  At  the  same 
time  by  reading  these  lines  naturally 
you  can,  though  not  without  a  certain 
sense  of  discomfort  at  these  initial 
short  syllables,  read  all  his  lines  as 
hexameters  and  get  the  right  rhythm. 
They  are  not  too  dactylic  like  Evmigc- 
linc,  and  he  does  not  often  lengthen 
short  sj'llables  or  vice  versa  ;  for  though 
one  line  does  end  with  '  and  sees  thy 
tears  falling,'  if  a  pause  is  made  after 
tears,  the  irregularit}'  of  motre  rather 
tends  to  heighten  the  effect,  but  nothing 
can  make  '  sees  thy  tears '  a  good  dactyl. 
Mr.  Arnold's  aim  has  been,  he  tells 
us,  to  make  his  translations  even 
plainer  and  more  unambiguous  than 
Homer  himself,  and  he  is  conscious  that 
in  aiming  at  this,  he  has  not  attained  to 
the  '  the  ease  and  sweetness  '  of  Homer, 
nor,  we  may  add,  has  he  equalled  the 
music  and  grandeur  of  Homer.  But 
who  has  ?  The  other  writers  of  really 
good  hexameters  are  few,  the  best  being 
Clough  and  the  present  Lord  Tennyson. 
Clough's  Amours  de  Voyage  and  his 
Bothic  are  both  of  a  serio-comic  nature, 
but  he  wields  the  metre  with  skill  and 
writes  both  hexameters  and  elegiacs. 
His  verse  is  certainly  rapid  in  move- 
ment and  musical,  though  '  rough  and 
irregular'  at  times;  but  he  uses  spondees 
freely,  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  commends 
him,  and  the  reader,  even  though  not  a 
classical  scholar,  gets  the  right  rhythm 
without  difficulty.  Here  is  a  specimen 
from  his  Amours  de  Voyage: 

Tibur  is  beautiful,  too,  and  the  orchard  slopes 

and  the  .\x\\o 
Falling,    fallinj;    yet,    to    the    ancient    lyrical 

cadence  ; 
Tibur  and  Anio's  tide  ;  and  cool  from  Lucretilis 

ever, 
With  the  Digentian  stream  and  with  the  Ban- 

dusian  Fountain, 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses,  the  valley  and  Villa 

of  Horace. 

Here  the  only  exception  to  be  taken  is 
at  the  disregard  for  the  quantity  in 
Bandusian.  He  might  have  written 
'  and  with  Bandusia's  fountain.'  Still, 
the  shortening  of  the  first  syllable  does 
not  prevent  this  line  '  reading  itself.' 
Take  another  passage : 


Juxtaposition  is  great, — but  you  tell  me  affinity 

greater. 
.\h,  my  friend,  there  are  many  affinities,  greater 

and  lesser, 
Stronger  and  weaker;  and  each,  by  the  favour 

of  juxtaposition, 
Potent,  efficient  in  force, — for  a  time  ;  but  none, 

let  me  tell  you 
Save  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  ruinous 

force  of  the  will,  oh 
None,  I  fear  me,  at  last  cjuite  sure  to  be  final 

and  perfect. 

The  last  author  of  really  good  hexa- 
meters whom  I  shall  quote  is  the  present 
Lord  Tennvson.  His  verses  were  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  the  poet  him- 
self. We  had  been  talking  about  trans- 
lating Homer.  Tennyson  thought  that 
no  metre  could  equal  the  hexameter  in 
Virgil's  hands.  Witness  his  sonorous 
lines : 

I   salute  thee,  Mantovano,    I   that   loved   thee 

since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded 

by  the  lips  of  man. 

But  he  did  not  admire  its  use  in  English, 
and  thought  blank  verse  the  proper 
metre  to  be  used  in  translating  Homer  ; 
and  certainly  his  specimen  quoted  above 
goes  far  to  convince  one  that  he  was 
right.  He  thought  to  translate  Homer 
was  almost  the  task  of  a  lifetime,  and 
that,  when  done,  the  benefit  would 
abide  with  the  translator ;  also  he 
agreed  that  to  make  good  blank  verse 
was  not  given  to  everybody,  but,  he 
said,  '  there  is  no  difficulty  about  hexa- 
meters.' 

.-Mdworth  that  stands  on  the  hill  o'erlooking  the 
woods  and  the  champaign, 

he  rolled  this  out,  and  two  and  three 
more,  and  said :  '  I  could  go  on  for  ever 
like  that,  but  what  is  the  good  ?  But  have 
you  seen  Hallam's  hexameters  of  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  ?  Read  them,  they  are 
really  good.'  Let  us  take  a  specimen 
describing  the  Giant  and  his  wife  : 

Ladle  in  hand  she  stood,  and  spake  in  a  tone  of 

amusement, 
'  Oh  1  what  a  cramp'd  up  sm.all  unsesquipedalian 

object  !' 
Then  from  afar  came  steps  heavy  tramps  as  a 

pavior  hamm'ring  ; 
Out  of  her  huge  moon-cheeks  the  redundant 

peony  faded. 
Jack's  lank  hair  she  grabbed,  and,  looking  sad 

resolution, 
Pop't   him    aghast   in    among   her   saucepans' 

grimy  recesses. 
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Then    strode    in    with    a    louJ    heavy-booted 

thunder  of  heeltaps, 
He   with   a   tiyer  at  heel,  her  giant,  swarthy, 

colossal. 

_  The  story  and  Caldecott's  iliustra- 
tions  are  alike  delightful,  and  the  whole 
is  a  very  satisfactory  exercise  in  hexa- 
meters. A  happy  use  of  spondees  serves 
now  and  then  to  emphasise  the  action. 
For  instance : 

Down   he   crooked   his  monstrous  knees   and 
rested  his  hipbones. 

Or, 

Sprang   down    pod   by  pod,  with   a   bounding 
grasshopper  action. 

From  all  the  above  quotations  it  is 
clear  that  the  hexameter  is  excellent  for 
narrative,  and  in  spite  of  the  length  of 
its  line  is  lighter  in  some  ways  and  more 
rapid  than  blank  verse ;  while,  for  a 
classically  educated  person  who  has  an 
ear,  the  metre  should  present  no  diffi- 
culty. We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Coleridge  as  a  consummate  master  of 
metre  and  rhythm.  He  wrote  few 
hexameters,  but  of  course  he  wrote  them 
correctly.  A  letter  of  his,  written  from 
Gottingen  in  1799  to  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister  at  Goslar,  begins  : 

William,  my  teacher,  my  friend  :  dear  William 

and  dear  Dorothea  I 
William,  my  head  and  my  heart,  dear  poet  that 

feelest  and  thinkest  I 
Dorothy,  eager  of  soul,  my  most  affectionate 

sister  ! 
Many  a  mile,  O  '.  many  a  wearisome  mile  are  ye 

distant, 
Long  long  comfortless  roads,  with  no  one  eye 

that  doth  know  us. 

And  it  ends  with  : 

William,  my  head  and  my  heart '.  dear  William 

and  dear  Dorothea  ! 
You  have  all  in  each  other;  but  I  am  lonely, 

and  want  you  I 

Before  I  make  any  quotations  from 
the  classical  metres  exhibited  by  Mr.  K. 
Bridges,  let  me  premise  that  it  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  accent 
and  quantity. 

We  are  told  that  accent  is  to  syllables 
what  emphasis  is  to  words,  the  use  of 
either  being  to  distinguish  or  make  the 
syllable  or  word  more  conspicuous. 

By  quantity  we  mean  the  relative 
length  of  a  syllable,  and  Lindley  Murray 
used  to  tell  us  that  the  quantity  of 
sylkibles  is  fixed    in   words   separately 


pronounced,  but  mutable  when  words 
are  arranged  in  sentences.  This  only 
applies  to  English,  for  in  Latin,  with 
certain  definite  and  intelligible  excep- 
tions, a  vowel  before  two  consonants  is 
always  long,  but  in  English  three  or 
even  four  consonants  do  not  necessarily 
lengthen  a  vowel.  From  this  it  is  plain 
that  English  verse  does  not  depend  on 
quantity,  but  has  a  variety  and  elasti- 
city unknown  to  the  classics.  Not  that 
quantity  is  to  be  ignored  altogether,  and 
although  some  writers  on  English 
rhythm  have  held  that  accent  is  the  sole 
principle  that  regulates  English  verse, 
the  poets  usually  contrive  to  make 
accent  and  quantity  in  English  verse  go 
together. 

Coleridge,in  his  preface  to  Christabel, 
says  that  the  metre  is  founded  on  a  new 
principle — namely,  that  of  counting  in 
each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables  ; 
and  though  the  latter  may  vary  from 
seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four. 
Certainly  he  carried  out  his  principle 
with  success. 

The  usual  pronunciation  indicates 
pretty  clearly  which  syllables  are  long 
and  which  short ;  but  no  rule  is  without 
its  exception,  and,  to  prevent  monotony, 
the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  is 
sometimes  welcome.  But  the  shortening 
of  long  syllables  and  the  disregard  of 
the  ordinary  and  usual  pronunciation  of 
syllables,  in  the  way  practised  by  the 
latest  school  of  metrists,  does  such 
violence  to  the  ear  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  it  as  any  more  likely  to 
become  permanent  than  the  hideous 
vagaries  of  the  Impressionist  and 
Cubist  sects  in  Art. 

Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  Poems  in  Classical 
Prosody,  has  made  experiments  in 
'quantitative  v^rse  '  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Stone, 
that  he  would  some  day  test  his  theory. 
He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
gradually  emancipated  himself  from 
Stone's  rules,  but  he  says  that  he  has 
now  come  to  approve  of  the  quantities 
used  in  his  Latin  experiments,  suck  as 
in  his  '  line  for  line  paraphrase  of  Virgil.' 
Personally  I  like  his  Epistle  to  L.M.  a 
good  deal  better  than  his  paraphrase, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  in  his 
prefatory-    remarks    that,    though    the 
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difficulty  of  adopting  our  English 
syllables  to  the  Greek  rules  is  very  great, 
and  e\en  deterrent,  yet  that  the  experi- 
ments he  has  made  reveal  a  vast  _unex- 
plored  field  of  delicate  and  expressive 
rhythms  hitherto  unknown  in  our 
poetry,  and  that  this  has  amply  re- 
warded him  for  his  friendly  undertaking. 
I  must  admit  a  deplorable  ignorance  of 
these  unsuspected  rhythms,  but  I  know 
that  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  lovers  of 
English  poetry,  the  new  method,  as 
shown  in  the  lines  I  am  about  to  quote, 
will  not  be  any  more  pleasing  than  it  is 
to  me.  It  is  in  speaking  of  lines  of  the 
following  kind  that  Mr.  Arnold  says: 
'  not  only  is  the  reader  causeless])'  re- 
quired to  make  havoc  with  the  natural 
accentuation  of  the  line  in  order  to  get 
it  to  run  as  an  hexameter,  but  also,  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  he  will  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  perform  the  process  re- 
quired, and  the  line  will  remain  a  mere 
monster  to  him.'  He  also  lays  it  down 
that  whereas  '  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
struct nil  verses,  so  that  by  reading 
them  naturally — that  is,  according  to 
the  sense  and  legitimate  accent — the 
reader  gets  the  right  rhythm ;  for 
English  hexameters,  that  they  be  so 
constructed  is  indispensable.'  His  other 
rules  are  that  what  is  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  English  pronunciation 
usually  long,  must  be  kept  long,  and 
what  is  short  not  lengthened,  and  always 
the  natural  accentuation  made  use  of. 

We  all  know  that  of  the  six  feet  of  an 
hexameter  the  first  four  may  be  either 
dactyls  (-  —  — )  or  spondees  ( — ),  but 
that  the  fifth  foot  must  be  a  dactyl  and 
the  sixth  a  spondee  or  a  trochee  (-  —) ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  final  sjdlable  of 
the  line  may  be  either  long  or  short. 
These  rules  Mr.  Bridges  in  his  (juantita- 
tive  verse  finds  himself  able  to  dis- 
regard, and  using  an  iambic  (—  -)  instead 
of  a  trochee  (-  ---)  he  frequently  makes 
the  first  syllable  of  the  final  foot  short 
instead  of  the  last  syllable,  so  that  the 
line  cannot  be  used  as  an  hexameter 
except  by  disregarding  all  natural  ac- 
centuation. E.g. :  '  But  the  sullen 
boatman  took  now  one  now  other  at 
7C'ill ';  again  he  ends  a  line  with  '  peace- 
fully entombed.'  '  On  the  second  morn,' 
'  already  was  saved,'  where  the  accent 
of  already  has  to  be  removed  from  the 


second  to  the  first  S3-llable  and  a  false 
stress  laid  on  luas.  Even  worse  in- 
stances are :  '  Through  the  upper 
seams,'  '  unblossoming  buds,'  '  cruelly 
consumed,'  '  old  feminine  form,'  '  her 
delicate  horn,'  '  mighty  brothers  stood,' 
'  last  terrible  night,'  '  Confederate 
Greeks,'  '  Fortress  of  Dis,'  '  Hastily  was 
fled,'  '  deadly  dreaded  bolt,'  '  brandish- 
ing on  high,'  '  rend'ring  heavy  pay- 
ment,' '  turn  the  forest  glade,'  '  ritual 
exact,'  '  her  bloody  bare  neck,'  '  all  the 
meadow  hums' — all  these  terminations 
and  more  are  found  in  '  a  line  for  line 
paraphrase '  of  a  passage  from  Virgil, 
Aencid  VI.,  and  none  of  them  when 
read  with  the  legitimate  accent  will 
make  the  required  dactyl  and  spondee 
or  trochee. 

There  are  other  harsh  and  impossible 
lines  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
sider hexameters  at  all ;  for  instance, 
who  would  find  the  stately  Virgilian 
line  in  the  following  ? 

'Are  the  buried  ;  nor  ever  any  mortal  across  the 

hvid  lake.' 
'  Grieving  in  heart  and  much  pitying  their  un- 
merited lot.' 
'  .S;ife  would  arrive.     Where  now  his  trutli  ?     Is 

this  the  promised  faith  Y 
'  Wind  borne  and  on  the  current  far-drifting,  an' 

on  the  second  morn.' 
'  Creak'd,   and   a   brown  water  came  trickling 

through  the  upper  seams.' 
'  Fearfully  in  once  loved   accents  he  lovingly 

addrest  her.' 
'  Red  Phlegethon,  and  huge  boulders  his  soundy 

bubbles  be.' 
'Thence  the  living  creatures,  man,  brute,  and 

and  every  feathered  fowl.' 
'  With   penalties   many   as   their   guilt ;    some 

purify  exposed.' 

Two  more  only  I  will  quote,  as,  after 
trying  to  scan  them,  they  remain  '  mere 
monsters  '  to  me  : 
In    playful    combat  since   wrestling  upon   the 

yellow  sand. 

And, 

By   fragrant   laurel    o'ercanopied   when    'twixt 
enameld  banks. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  quantitative  verse 
after  Mr.  Stone's  new  method.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  absence  of  all  Virgil's 
poetic  beauty  and  pathos,  for  it  is  only 
the  metre  I  am  dealing  with.  But  I 
pass  on  to  the  Epistle  to  L.M.,  whic'n 
has  been  selected  for  a  little  volume 
called  Fleets  and  Poetry  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 
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Here  I  find  a  more  fearful  '  monster ' 
than  ever.  Speaking  of  unwinding  the 
inside  of  an  old  rives-ball,  we  have  this 
truly  marvellous  line  : 

L"ntwinini;    the    ravel'd   worsted ;     that  mere 
rubbish  and  waste.. 

To  make  this  scan,  I  suppose  we  must 
put  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
rdvcVd  and  \i-orstcd,  make  the  first 
syllable  of  rubbish  short,  and  make  and 
a  long  syllable. 

Other  lines  in  this  letter  are  : 

We  may  joyfully  despising  the    pedantries  of 
old  age. 

And, 

Iho'    1    lack   the    Wizard    Darwin's   scientific- 
insight. 

Or  again. 

By  trimming  our   old  canvas  in  all  change  of 
weather  and  wind. 

Let  any  one  read  these  quoted  lines 
naturally,  according  to  sense  and  legiti- 
mate accent  and  see  if  he  could  pass  any 
of  them,  if  shown  up  in  a  schoolboy's 
exercise,  as  hexameters. 

In  a  translation  from  Homer, 
Iliad  XXIV.  46S-551,  -Mr.  Bridges  again 
\  tries  the  he.xameter,  and  we  agree  that 
Homer  suits  him  better  than  Virgil ;  but 
the  same  disregard  for  the  usual  and 
legitimate  accent  is,  of  course,  exhibited, 
and  a  new  device  is  introduced  bj' 
altering  the  spelling  of  a  word.  Thus 
Achilles  is  twice  over  spelt  with  one  '  1,' 
in  order  that  the  second  syllable  mav 
be  used  short.  In  another  place '  little  ' 
is  spelt  '  litel '  that  the  second  syllable 
may  be  used  long,  but  this  is  mere 
juggling.  Here  are  a  few  of  these  quan- 
titative hexameters  : 

In  wide  Troy  where  be   they  now  ?    scarce  is 
one  of  them  left. 

The  emphasis  here  in  this  string  of 
monosyllables  comes  on  is  and  thcra,  and 
in  the  next  line  on  and  : 

Uut  he  who  was  alone  the  city's  loved  guardian 
and  stay. 

Then  we  have  the  endings,  'so  many 
and  good,' '  fierce  battle  and  blood,'  and 
many  lines  which  none  of  those  whose 
hexameters  I  have  given  above  would 
dream  of  regarding  as  an  hexameter, 
and  certainly  they  were  capable  scholars 


and  knew  their  metre — and  their  lines 
run  easily  and  musically,  and  are  a 
pleasure  to  read— but  then  they  are 
built  on  the  Old  Classical  model,  to 
which  I  trust  after  these  bold  experi- 
ments in  the  New  Method  by  the  Poet 
Laureate,  future  writers  will  see  fit  to 
revert. 

We  can  see  that  the  question  of 
quantities  in  English  verse  is  difficult 
and  interesting,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  either  necessar\-  or  practical 
to  try  and  force  it  upon  the  English 
poetry  reader,  who  naturally  looks  to 
poetry  to  give  pleasure  to  the  ear,  by  its 
melody  and  ease  in  reading ;  and  when 
this  is  so  readily  obtainable,  the  difiicult 
and  the  harsh  can  surely  stand  little  or 
no  chance  of  being  adopted. 

Mr.  Bridges,  we  are  constantly  being 
told,  is  a  master  of  rhythm,  and  he  has 
evident!}'  taken  great  pains  loyally  to 
carry  out  his  promise  to  his  departed 
friend  ;  but  from  the  result  it  must  be 
clear  to  all  that  Mr.  Stone's  method 
can  never  take  root  in  our  soil,  or  be 
successfully  transplanted  into  English 
verse,  where  what  makes  the  verse 
agreeable  is  rhythm  and  melody,  the 
very  things  which  the  metres  of  quanti- 
tative verse  seem  to  take  so  little 
account  of. 

For  myself,  in  spite  of  much  learned 
writing  about  '  centroids,'  and  '  mono- 
pressures,'  and '  intensive  co-ordination,' 
and  '  phonetic  syzygy  '  (a  phrase  which 
means  less  than  its  wire-entanglement 
appearance  would  seem  to  indicate),  I 
am  glad  to  agree  with  Professor  Saints- 
bury  when  he  says  :  '  In  English,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  Muses,  the  poetry 
makes  the  rules  and  not  the  rules  the 
poetrj'.'  The  only  rule  I  contend  for  is 
that  English  verse  must  be  governed  by 
the  ordinar\-  laws  of  English  speech. 

The  Elegiac  metre  is  not  very 
frequently  attempted  in  English. 

Coleridge's  pretty  couplet  translated 
from  Schiller, 

In   the  hexameter  rises   the   fountain's  silvery 

cfilumn, 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

was  called  by  Tennyson  '  shocking.' 
He  would  not  hear  of  the  first  syllable 
of  'pentameter'  being  shortened  or  that 
of  melody  lengthened.     But  the  ear  of 
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the  ordinary  person  is  not  afflicted  by 
either  of  these  things.  There  are  a 
number  of  words  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce long  or  short  indifferently,  just 
as  we  habitually  put  the  stress  on  either 
syllable  of  the  word  '  Princess.'  The 
paucity  of  specimens  in  our  language 
shows  that  the  elegiac  couplet  does  not 
suit  itself  to  English  poetry;  perhaps 
Clough's  are  the  best.  But  Mr.  Bridges 
has  three  in  his  Spirit  of  Man  which  are 
all  spoilt  by  the  same  disregard  of  the 
legitimate  accent.  Ovid's  rule  is  that 
the  last  half  of  a  pentameter  should 
consist  of  two  dactyls  and  a  long 
syllable,  and  that  no  word  of  more  than 
two  syllables  should  come  at  the  end. 
Judged  by  these  two  simple  rules  none 
of  these  three  little  pieces  can  be 
considered  faultless. 

This  is  one  of  them  : 
At  dead  of  unseen  nijjhl  ghosts  of  the  departed 

assembling, 
Flit   to   the   graves,  where  each  in  body   had 

burial. 
Ah,  then  revisiting  my  sad  heart,  their  desolate 

tomb 
Troop  the  desires  and  loves  vainly  buried  long 

ago. 
Here  the  second  of  and  in  are  made 
long  and  the  accent  is  removed  from 
the  first  syllable  of  bnrial  and  buried  and 
placed  on  the  last,  and  a  heavy  accent 
placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  desolate. 

Another  pretty  little  fjuatrain  is 
spoilt  by  the  pentameters.  If  we  read 
them  with  the  ordinary  accent  on  each 
word,  they  cease  even  to  simulate 
pentameters ;  e.g. 
And  the  mellow  tlutings  of  passionate  Thilomel. 

Another  four  lines,  '  from  the  Greek,' 
has  for  its  final  pentameter — 

And  my  lively  spirit  drinketh  immortality. 
Who  could  possibly  guess  this  to  be  a 
pentameter  .•' 

If  ever  a  syllable  \\as  indubitably 
long,  it  is  this  first  syllable  of  immor- 
tality, how  else  would  anyone  ever  read. 
'  When  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality  ?'  But  here  it  is  made 
short. 

Clough  is  not  particularly  good  in  all 
his  elegiac  attempts,  but  they  are  easy 
to  read,  which  is  a  certain  test  of 
excellence,  and  the  words  have  their 
usual  accents.  The  following  are  from 
the  Amours  de  Voyage. 


Eastward,  or  Northward,  or  West  ?     I  wander 
and  ask  as  I  wander, 
Weary,  yet  eager  and  sure,  where  shall  I  come 
to  my  love? 
Whitherward  hasten  to  seek  her  ?  ye  daughters 
of  Italy  tell  me, 
Graceful  and  tender  and  dark,  is  she  consort- 
ing with  you  ? 
Thou  that  outclimbest  the  torrent,  that  tendest 
thy  goats  to  the  summit, 
Call  to  me,  child  of  the  Alps,  has  she  been 
seen  in  the  heights? 
Italy  farewell  I  bid  thee,  for  whither  she  leads 
me  I  follow. 
Farewell   the   vineyard  !  for    I,  where  1   but 
guess  her,  must  go, 
Weariness  welcome,  and  labour,  wherever  it  be, 
if  at  last  it 
Bring  me  on  mountain  or  plain  into  the  sigh 
of  my  love. 

Of  the  Horatian  metres  we  need  only 
glance  at  two,  the  Sapphic  and  the 
Alcaic,  and  here  we  may  note  that 
Tennyson  thought  that  the  Horatian 
Sapphic  was  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
Sappho,  but  that  his  Alcaics  were  even 
better  than  any  made  by  Alcaeus. 

I  suppose  the  best-known  specimen 
of  the  English  Sapphic  is  '  The  Friend 
of  Humanity  and  The  Needy  Knife- 
grinder,'  published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin 
in  1797: 

Friend  ok  Humanity. 

Needy  knife-grinder  1  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 

Hleak  blows   the   blast  ; — your  liat  has  got    a 

hole  in't, 

So  have  your  breeches  1 


Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  you  came  to  grind 

knives. 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 
Was  il  the  Squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 
Or  the  attorney  ? 
*  +  *  *  * 

Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man  by  Tom 

Paine  ? 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 

Knife-grinder. 
Story  !  God  bless  you  1   I  have  none  to  tell,  sir. 
Only  last  night  a-clrinking  at  the  chequers 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  got 
Torn  in  a  scuffle. 


I    should   be    glad    to    drink    your    Honour's 

health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  six  pence, 
But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 
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Friend  of  Humaniiv. 

I  gi\-e  thee  six  pence  1   I  will  see  thee  damn'd 

first — 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to 

vengeance ! 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast ! 

(AViXjt  Mj-  knife-grinder,  overturns  his 
wheel,  itnd  exit  in  a  transport  of  Re- 
publican enthusiasm  and  Unii'ersal 
Philanthropy.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  consider  wrongs  in 
the  last  stanza  a  short  syllable,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  all  through  the  poem  to 
make  that  syllable  lonp;  after  the  break 
in  each  of  the  long  lines,  though  in 
Horace  it  is  short,  the  metre  being  this, 
with  a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  lines, 
the  end  of  the  fifth  foot  almost  alw  ays 
being  the  end  of  a  word. 


-.-/- 


/-- 


E.g., 


Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  ac  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 
Terruit  urbem. 

Or  again, 

Tibur  Argaeo  positum  colono 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque. 

Mr.  Bridges  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  written  English  Sapphics.  Here 
is  the  first  of  three  stanzas  called  Povre 
A  iitc  A  mourcusc  from  Louise  Labe  1555  : 

When  to  my  lone  soft  bed  at  eve  returning 
Sweet  desired  sleep  already  stealeth  o'er  me, 
My  spirit  flieth  to  the  fairyland  of 
Her  tyrannous  love. 

But  though  much  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding poem  called  Evening,  this  pretty 
little  lyric  stanza  is  spoilt  as  a  Sapphic 
by  the  word  tyrannous  which  is  com- 
monly used  by  us  as  a  dactyl  but  which 
Mr.  Bridges  turns  into  an  anapaest.  The 
Sapphic  metre  is  essentially  classic,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  "it  will  never 
take  its  place  as  an  English  Lyric  metre 
in  common  use.  Horace's  Sapphics  are 
very  delightful  and  will  always  be  so  to 
those  who  know  the  language. 

Shortly  before  the  war  the  West- 
minster Gazette  offered  a  prize  for  an 
English  poem  in  Sapphics. 

Some  extraordinary  metres  were  sent 
in.     In    one   rather   pretty   poem    the 
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second  foot  of  the  long  lines  was  simply 
omitted  in  many  instances  : 

Stillness,  darkness  weigh  on  us  unwilling 
.s'<v  there  westwards  to  a  shining  planet. 

The  Prize  Poem  took  little  or  no 
notice  of  the  break  which  Horace  care- 
fully observes  after  the  first  five  feet  and 
so  we  find  monsters  in  it  like  this  : 

Faint  with  unassuageable  agelong  anguish 
Lilith's  voice  but  sadder  than  grief,  but  broken. 
Pierced   with   eyes  that  hated  her,  eyes   that 
followed. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  give  a  prize  to  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  know  about  Sappho,  but 
certainly  Horace  would  never  have 
recognised  it  for  the  Sapphic  metre, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  the  Horatian 
stanza  that  was  aimed  at. 

We  need  only  speak  of  one  more  of 
Horace's  metres,  the  Alcaic.  This  is  a 
really  grand  metre,  and  though  not 
much  used  in  English,  the  experiment 
which  Tennyson  gave  us  is  undoubtedly 
very  fine.  There  is  a  grand  rhythm  and 
roll  about  it,  and  as  handled  by  him  it 
suits  itself  to  its  subject  : 

O  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies, 
U  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
Godgifted  organ  voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages  ; 
Whose  Titan  angels.  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouries, 
Tower  as  the  deep-domed  Empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many 
people  can  read  that  with  pleasure,  even 
if  they  do  not  know  the  metre,  because 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  words.  But 
unless  there  is  this  grandeur,  these 
Horatian  metres  will  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  unclassical  as  poetry 
at  all. 

Hester  Brayne,  writing  to  the  Poetry 
Review  just  before  the  svar,  says  that  for 
ears  accustomed  to  the  music  of 
English  poetry,  the  prettv  little  Alcaics, 
No.  194,  in  Mr.  Bridges''S/>m7  0/  Man, 
have  no  verse-rhythm  whatever ;  and 
her  case  is  that  of  the  public  gcnerallj'. 

Even  in  this  Mr.  Bridges  is  not  with- 
out his  usual  false  quantity.  I  confess 
I  cannot  understand  this.'  I  can  only 
suppose  it  comes  of  studying  quanti- 
tative verse,  but  after  the  fine  line, 
All  Holy  Mom  in  splendour  awakening. 
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how  he  can  write  with  any  feeling  of 
satisfaction, 

With  music  endcth  n\^ht.'s  prisoninic  /error, 
as  though  it  could  be  read  in  a  similar 
way,  is,  to  ordinary  ears,  more  than 
strange.  All  classical  scholars  know 
that  the  penultimate  foot  in  the  first 
two  lines  of  an  Alcaic  stanza  must  be 
short  and  preceded  by  a  long  syllable. 
But  what  becomes  of  this  rule  ?  In  such 
lines  as  the  one  just  quoted,  or  in  tlie 
line  frum  the  Peace  Ode, 

Till  from  the  coil  of  slow  gathering  battle, 
another  line  ends  with  '  iinplacable 
folly,'  and  similarly  further  on  we  have 
a  line  ending  with  '  in  dilif^cnt  passage' 
These  may  be  the  'delicate  and  ex- 
pressive rhythms  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  poetry,'  but  can  we  recognise  them  ? 
and  are  they  not  a  pain  rather  than  a 
pleasure  to  us  ordinary  lovers  of  verse  ? 
Again  we  have  the  ending  (/ '  Cale- 
donia,' where  'of  is  made  a  long  syl- 
lable, and  this  is  followed  by  one  good 
and  one  terrible  line: 

With  Cambria's  half-Celtic  offspring, 
A/iti  the  ever  merry  fii^htin;^  Irish. 

Which,  to  be  scanned  as  the  last  line  of 
an  Alcaic  stanza,  would  have  to  be  pro- 
nounced 'and  the  C'Vcrmcry  fighting 
Irish.' 

The  last  two  stanzas  of  the  ode  are 
unmistakably  hue,  though  I  don't  (]uite 
understand  the  meaning  of  '  Celestial 
excellences,"  and  have  to  put  up  with 
the  ever-recurring  false  quantity  in  the 
words  '  friendliness  and  commerce,'  which 
we  have  to  force  into  a  pronunciation 
quite  foreign  to  their  nature. 

After  reading  this  ode,  with  what  re- 
lief do  we  turn  to  Horace  : 

Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet :  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem. 

Quam  si  clientum  ionga  negotia 

Uijudicata  lite  relinciueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros, 
Aut  Lacedaemonium  'larentum. 

These  lines  on  Regulus  are  so  splendid 
and  such  a  delight  to  read,  that  one  is 
constantly  tempted  to  reproduce  the 
metre  in  English  :  but  I  fear  it  is  im- 
iiossible  to  naturalise  it  or  make  it  more 
than  ju=t  a    pleasant   exercise  for  the 


amusement  of  scholars.  The  hexameter 
may  be  said  to  have  more  or  less 
'  caught  on '  in  English,  but  no  one  can 
say  this  of  Elegiacs  or  Latin  Lyrics. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  see  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Poetry  Review 
that  the  editor  has  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers  two  specimens  of 
English  Elegiac  verse,  one  by  C.  W. 
Brodribb  in  the  '  quantitative '  or  im- 
possible stjde,  on  Spring,  the  last  line 
ends  with"  '  thy  blessing  and  provi- 
dence,' and  one  by  a  gallant  young 
officer  who  has  given  his  life  for  his 
country,  who  was  a  scholar  of  his 
College  and  had  a  pretty  gift  for  English 
verse.  He  (Captain  A.  G.  Covvie,  of  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders)  saw  beauty  even 
in  the  dreary  liats  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  put  his  thoughts  into  these 
excellent  Elegiacs  : 

Here,  in  the  dim  grey  dawn,  'ncath  the  rushing 
of  myriad  seafowl 
Hurtling  in  shadowy  ranks  out  of  the  breast 
of  the  deep : 
Here,  when  the  curlew's  cry  wails  out  o'er  the 
desolate  mud-flats 
Mingled  with  clamorous  gulls,  calling  each 
other  from  sleep. 

There  is  a  melody  in  that  which  I  try 
in  vain  to  find  in  the  'quantitative 
elegiacs.'  For  in  them  we  have,  though 
the  hexameters  are  right  enough,  nearly 
all  the  pentameters  ending  with  a  word 
of  more  than  two  syllables — a  thing  never 
to  be  tolerated  in  classical  schools  nor 
ever  sanctioned  by  Ovid — and  many  of 
these  endings  absolutely  defying  the 
ordinary  mode  of  their  English  pro- 
nunciation :  e.g.,  'trees,  bushes,  and 
coppices,'  '  friable  unto  tillage,'  '  life's 
prisoning  manacles,'  '  murderous  and 
primitive,'  '  so  devilishly  crooked," '  thy 
blessing  and  providence.'  These  same 
false  accents  we  have  seen  in  passages 
quoted  above.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
they  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
quantitative  experiments.  But  that 
such  tricks  should  be  played  with  the 
English  language  and  its  recognised 
pronunciation,  even  when  done  by  poets, 
does  not  make  it  less  unnatural  or  less 
unmelodious.  The  hexameter  and 
pentameter  are  classical,  and,  though 
used  with  English  words,  they  should 
keep  to  their  classical  rules;  and  how 
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any  writer  can  presume  to  palm  off 
upon  the  readers  of  the  Poetry  Review 
such  a  pentameter  as  '  Whatsover 
mercies,  whatsoever  charities '  entirely 
passes  my  comprehension. 

The  abandoning  of  the  Ovidian  rule 
that  no  word  to  end  a  pentameter  may 
have  more  than  two  syllables  causes  at 
once  a  loss  of  melody.  For  there  is 
melody  in  Ovid's  Elegiacs.  Let  me  in- 
stance this  by  quoting  for  my  conclusion 
a  pas-sa^e,  also  about  spring,  which 
stirred  the  Latm  poet  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  stirs  Mr.  Brodribb  : 
Die,  age  frigoribus  quare  novus  incipit  annus, 

Qui  melius  per  ver  incipiendus  erat  r 
Omnia  tunc  florent,  tunc  est  nova  temporisaetas, 

Et  nova  de  gruvido  palmite  gemma  tumet : 


Et  modo  forniatis  operitur  frondibus  arbor, 
_  I'rodit  et  in  siimmuiii  seminis  herba  solum  : 
Et  tepiduiii  volucres  conccntibus  ai-ra  mulcent, 

Ludit  et  in  pratis  luxuriatque  pecus. 
Turn  blandi  soles,  ignotaque  prodit  hirundo 

Et  luteum  celsa  sub  trabe  figit  opus  : 
Turn  patitur  cultus  ager  et  renovatur  aratro  : 

Haec  anni  novitas  jure  vocanda  (uit. 

OXONIENSIS. 

P.S. — The  attempt  to  use  classical 
metres  in  English  verse  seems  to  be 
growing.  In  the  November  number  of 
the  Poetry  Review  an  .-American  lady, 
Dr.  Marion  Mills,  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval for  her  English  Sapphics,  in 
which  five  lines  out  of  sixteen  have 
either  a  foot  too  few  or  one  too  many. 


ON  THE  PROSPECTIVE  USE  OF  THE  LATIN  IMPERFECT 
SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 


The  object  of  this  note  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Latin 
imperfectsubjunctive  in  relative  clauses, 
\vhich,  though  recognised  by  implica- 
tion in  various  stray  renderings,  has  not 
hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
established  on  a  proper  grammatical 
footing  by  a  coordination  and  com- 
parison of  relevant  instances.  .\  list  of 
these,  capable,  no  doubt,  of  considerable 
extension,  will  first  be  given,  and  an 
attempt  will  then  be  made  to  discover 
some  common  principle  of  explanation  : 

1.  Medea  ilia  .  .  .  quam  praedicant  in  fuga 
fratris  sui  membra  in  eis  locis,  qiKi  se  parens 
persegucrctur,  dissipavisse,  ut  eorum  conlectio 
dispersa  niaerorque  patrius  celeritatem  pcrse- 
quendi  retardaret.— Cic.  ,ic  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp. 
9  §  23. 

2.  N'ec  vero  eram  tarn  indoctus  ignarusque 
rerum,  ut  frangerer  animo  propter  vitae  cupidi- 

tern,   quae  me   manens   conficcret  angoribus, 
iiiissa    molestiis    omnibus    libcraret.  —  Cic. 
•All.  15  §-.7. 

3.  (.A.ntony  fleeine  before  Octavianus  and  his 
my)    neylectis    sacrificiis     sollemnibus    ante 

em  vota  ea,  quae  numquam  solvere!,  nuncu- 
,.it.— /^.  111.4  ?  II. 

4.  Id  cum  Oppianicus  sciret — neque  enim 
■  it  obscurum — intellegebat  Habito  mortuo 
i>ona  eius  omnia  ad  matrem  esse  ventur.i  :  quae 
ab  sese  postea  aucta  pecunia  maiore  praemio, 
orbata  filio  minore  periculo/araz-ir/ttr. — C'\c.  pro 
Clu.  15  §45. 

5.  .■\lter  plus  lege  agendo  petebat,  quam 
■•:antum  lex  in  .\I1.  tabulis  permiserat,  giiod 


cum   impetrasset,   causa  auierei. —C\c.  dc  Or. 
\.  i  167. 

6.  Qui  egregie  cordatus  et  catus  fuit  et  ab 
Ennio  dictus  est,  non  quod  ea  quaerebat  quae 
numquam  iuveniret,  sed  quod  ea  respondebat, 
quae  eos  qui  quaesissent,  et  cura  et  negotio 
sok'crenl. — Cic.  dc  :\ep.  J.  iS,  p.  2S5. 

7.  Et  supererat  multitude  ...  ad  id  pastores 
quoque  accesserant,  qui  omnes  facile  spem 
facerent  parvam  Albani,  parvum  Lavinium,  prae 
ca  urbe,  quue  eoiiderelur,  fore. — Liv.  I.  6.  3. 

8.  .  .  .  Tullia  per  patris  corpus  carpentum 
egisse  ferfur,  partemque  sanguinis  .  .  .  tulisse 
ad  penates  suos  virique  sui,  quibus  iratis  malo 
regni  principio  similes  prope  diem  exitus 
sequerciilur. — Id.  I.  48.  7. 

9.  (Of  two  proposals  for  disposing  of  the  spoil 
of  V'eii)  Haec  tutior  visa  sententia  est,  quae 
popularem  senatum   faceret. — Id.  V.  20.  10. 

10.  In  praesentia  tribunes  plebis  fieri  placuif, 
qua  in  magistratu  sibimet  ipsi  viam  ad  ceteros 
bono  res  a  per  ire  nt. — Id.  \'\.  35.  3. 

1 1.  Se  quisque  eum  optabat,  quern  fortuna  in 
id  certamen  Ui^crct. — Id.  .\'.\I.  42.  2. 

12.  (News  of  .Agricola's  death  awaited  by 
Uomitian)  .Supremo  quidcm  die  momenta  ipsa 
deiicientis  per  dispositos  cursores  nuntiata  con- 
stabat,  nullo  credente  sic  adcelerari  quae  tristis 
audiret. — Tac.  Agr.  43.  3. 

Now  what  is  common  to  most,  if  not 
all,  these  instances  (some,  as  will  be 
explained,  are  included  only  tentatively) 
is  that  in  the  clauses  indicated  by  italics 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  refers  to  the 
future  from  the  past :  it  is  '  prospective ' 
or  '  anticipatory,'  and  expresses  the 
various  shades  of  meaning — '  what  was 
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to  be,'  '  was  likely,  or  intended,  to  be,' 
and  tlie  like — which  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  forms  in  -unis  with  past 
tenses  of  sinn,  or  hy  a  fieri  posset  where  the 
verb  is  passive.  It  is  not  contended  that 
these  latter  constructions  would  not  be 
the  normal  ones  in  such  cases,  but  that 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  them  as  a  shorter  substitute. 
Further  to  define  this  special  use,  we 
must  consider  its  relation  to  various 
others  in  the  way  of  affinity  or  distinc- 
tion, {a)  Is  it  necessarily  connected 
with  oratio  ohliqua  ?  It  is  so  connected, 
actually  or  virtually,  in  the  large 
majority  of  the  instances  :  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  No.  5,  and  applies  very 
doubtfully  to  Nos.  3  and  6,  all  of  which 
resemble  the  rest  too  closely  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  survey.  Hence  we 
must  conclude  that,  whether  or  not  in- 
direct speech  was  a  contributory  cause 
in  giving  rise  to  this  construction,  this 
form  of  subordination  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  use  in  actual  practice. 
(h)  The  use  in  question  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  more  ordinary 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  relative 
clauses  expressive  of  purpose,  class 
within  which,  definition,  or  cause.  These 
are,  indeed,  sometimes  prospective — 
always  so  where  purpose  is  concerned. 
P>ut  this  is  the  only  point  of  connec- 
tion :  for  in  our  instances  the  relative 
clauses  are  purely  attributive  (some- 
times, as  in  No.  4,  co-ordinative),  and 
express  contingent  futurity  without  any 
of  those  added  meanings.  At  least  this 
holds  good  of  all  the  more  marked 
cases,  though  there  are  some  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  purpose  is 
expressed  or  not.  Thus  in  No.  10, 
which  is  quoted  merely  to  illustrate  this 
doubtful  point,  it  is  possible  to  see 
either  purpose  ('  in  which  office  it  was 
intended  they  should  open  up  for  them- 
selves,' etc.)  or  an  anticipated  event 
('  in  which  they  would,'  etc.)  No  great 
stress  need  be  laid  on  such  instances : 
but  the  suggestion  may  be  thrown  out 
that,  whereas  the  subjunctive  in  relative 
clauses  of  purpose  is  in  general  to  be 
accounted  for  as  an  '  indirect  jussive,' 
a  collateral  source  may  have  been  the 
subjunctive  of  contingent  futurity  which 
is  here  under  consideration.  '  What 
would,  or  was  likely  to  happen,'  easily 


passes  into  'what  \\'as  intended  to 
happen.'  This  would  apply,  of  course, 
wherever  the  relative  clause  describes  a 
result  which  the  agent  both  anticipates 
and  desires.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  in  all  the  other  instances 
but  that  mentioned  such  a  notion  is 
excluded  either  by  the  meaning  or  the 
structure  of  the  sentence,  (c)  We  must, 
then,  fall  back  on  the  hypothetical  sub- 
junctive. In  several  of  the  instances  an 
equivalent  of  a  protasis  is  supplied  by 
the  context  :  as  in  Nos.  2,  4  and  8  by 
the  participles,  in  No.  5  by  the  cunt- 
clause.  In  the  others  we  should  have 
the  potential  subjunctive.  But  the 
tense  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  ac- 
cepted rules  governing  conditional 
sentences.  For  according  to  these  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  refers  either  to 
present  or  past  time,  never  to  future 
time  either  from  the  present  or  the  past. 
Hence  we  must  recognise  that  this  is  a 
special  use,  confined  to  relative  clauses, 
which  may  have  been  evolved  under  the 
influence  partly  of  oratio  obliqna,  with 
which  it  is  so  often  connected,  partly  of 
the  types  of  relatival  subjunctive  dealt 
with  under  the  last  section,  though  it  is, 
as  explained,  distinct  from  them.^ 
Having  now  approximately  fixed  the 

1  As  the  term  '  prospective  '  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Sonnenschein,  I  should  like 
to  bring  the  purport  of  this  note  into  some  rela- 
tion with  his  views,  and  especially  with  his 
valuable  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in 
his  A'eiv  Latiti  Granimar  (1914).  I  fail  for  two 
reasons  to  find  there  an  adequate  account  of 
the  particular  construction  under  discussion, 
(i)  The  prospective  subjunctive  is  confined  to 
certain  temporal  clauses  (j  j  339-41)-  {2)The 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  divided  under  three 
heads  according  as  it  denotes  (a)  what  is  to  be 
done  (the  .i7!(?/Asubjunctive),  [b)  what  would 
happen  under  certain  imagined  conditions  (the 
subjunctive  of  conditional  futurity),  or  (()  has  a 
weakened  meaning,  which  does  not  here  con- 
cern us.  .Such  instances  as  he  calls  'prospec- 
tive' fall  entirely  under  (a)— though  it  is  true  he 
suggests  that  (a)  and  (b)  may  have  had  a 
common  original  source  (p.  162  footnote).  Now 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  note  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  subjunc- 
tive. I  should  be  satisfied,  provisionally  at  any 
rate,  with  the  account  given  of  the  Greek  sub- 
junctive in  Monro's  Homeric  Gyaminar,  §  274, 
that  it  '  may  be  said  in  general  to  express  either 
the  will  of  the  speaker  or  his  sense  of  the 
ticcessity  of  a  future  event.'  But  in  any  case  I 
assume  that  in  classical  Latin  the  subjunctive 
had  acquired  several  derivative  or  differentiated 
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boundaries  of  our  construction,  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  some  of  the  instances 
more  closely,  together  with  the  com- 
ments offered  upon  them.  The  per- 
plexities which  will  thus  be  brought  to 
light  will,  perhaps,  furnish  some  excuse 
for  the  lengthiness  of  the  preceding 
discussion. 

In  No.  I  King  explains  the  relevant 
clause  by  '  in  which  her  father  was 
likely  to  follow  her,'  adding  '  the  sub- 
junctive would  have  been  used  even  had 
the  sentence  been  in  the  oraiio  recta,  as 
marking  the  motive  with  which  the 
spots  had  been  chosen  by  Medea."  This 
is  not  very  clearly  put.  Even  if  we  re- 
moved the  main  oratio  obliqua  {qiiain 
praedicaiit,  etc.)  the  clause  in  question, 
so  far  as  it  continued  to  mark  the 
motive  (more  properly  '  conditions 
under  which  the  motive  operates  ' — for 
the  motive  proper  is  given  by  the  :it- 
clause),  would  still  be  in  virtual  oratio 
obliqua,  as  expressing  Medea's  not 
Cicero's  thoughts.  It  often  happens 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  inner  virtual 
oratio  obliqua  besides  the  main  oratio 
obliqua  :  this  applies  notably  to  No.  12. 
Yet  in  view  of  No.  5  and  some  others, 
one  cannot  deny,  as  already  said,  that 
the  subjunctive  might  apparently  stand 
even  in  pure  oratio  recta.  But  then  we 
should  surely  have  to  change  sc  into 
cam. 

The  same  kind  of  question  arises  on 
No.  3,  which  is  difficult.  '  "  Which  he 
was  never  doomed  to  pay  ";  i.e.  Cicero 
expresses  his  belief  that  Antony's 
prayers  would  not  be  granted,  and  that 
so  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  his 
vows'  (King).  This  is  probably  right, 
and  in  that  case  we  have  pure  oratio 
recta.  But  two  other  possibilities  may 
be  considered:  (i)  Virtual  oratio  obliqua, 
'  which  he  thought  he  would  never  have 
to  pay  ;'  (2)  final  subjunctive  '  with  no 
intention  of  ever  paying  them.'  The 
latter  is  improbable :  the  use  of  ca  is 
against  it,  and  in  a  rhetorical  sense  it 
seems  to  overshoot  the  mark. 

In  Nos.  7,  9  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
the  prospective  sense  by  taking  con- 
deretur,  faceret   as   standing    in    oratio 


meanings,  and  taking  Prof.  Sonnenschein's 
classification  as  a  basis  I  should  bring  the  use 
exemplified  in  this  note  decidedly  under  (b) 
not  (a). 


obliqua,  and  virtual  oratio  obliqua  re- 
spectively for  conclcbatur,  faciebat.  So 
too  in  No.  2  the  subjunctives  might  be 
taken  as  expressing  a  tendency,  or  a 
prospect  already  realised  in  anticipa- 
tion :  '  an  existence  of  which  the  con- 
tinuance offered  me  nothing  but  over- 
whelming anguish,  the  renunciation, 
escape  from  all  my  troubles."  Attrac- 
tion with  fiangocr  might  also  have  its 
influence  on  the  mood.  But  none  of 
this  is  necessary,  and  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  a  certain  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  prospective  meaning  owing  to  its 
undoubted  presence  elsewhere. 

On  No.  4  there  is  an  instructive  dis- 
cussion in  Fausset's  note  ad  loc. 
(i)  Henry  Ncttleship  quotes  No.  5  as  a 
parallel,  which  he  renders  '  "  having 
obtained  which,  he  iivuld,  or  u'as  to,  be 
cast  on  the  technical  point."  So  here 
[i.e.  in  No.  4],  "so  (he  thought)  she 
Dtight  be,  or  would  be,  more  easily  killed," 
or  "  intending  to  kill  her  more  easily." 
The  imperfects  express  the  future  force 
of  the  subjunctive  in  past  time.'  This 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  view 
taken  in  this  note,  though  attention  is 
not  explicitly  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
No.  4  there  is,  in  No.  5  there  is  not 
oratio  obliqua.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in 
No.  4,  owing  to  the  passive  voice, 
futurity  could  otherwise  be  expressed 
only  indirectly  by  quae  necari  posset  (or 
quain  necari  posse):  quae  necaretur  may 
well  have  been  preferred  as  more  concise 
and  pointed.  (2)  Quite  different  is  the 
view  of  H.  J.  Roby,  that  we  may  call  the 
subjunctive  'simply  hypothetical,  i.e. 
apodosis  with  protasis  aucta  pccuuia, 
orbata  filio :  "  who  would,  if  made  richer, 
have  furnished  better  reward  for  her 
death,  and  if  deprived  of  her  son,  have 
been  killed  with  less  risk":  R.  §  1534, 
r.  642.  One  might  have  expected,  \n- 
sie^-doi quae  .  .  .  necaretur,  quam  r.ccari 
posse,  so  that  this  would  have  been 
dependent  on  inicllc^cbat.  But  Cicero 
has  chosen  to  put  it  independently.'  It 
will  be  seen  that '  independently'  means 
in  oratio  recta,  and  that  necaretur  is 
taken  as  the  apodosis  in  an  ordinary 
past  unfulfilled  condition.  But  could 
the  imperfect  tense  be  justified?  Fausset 
meets  the  difficulty  thus :  '  this  im- 
perfect subjunctive  in  past  time  answers 
to  the  present    subjunctive  in  present 
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time — giving  an  assumption  possible  at 
the  time  of  its  malting,  but  falling  in 
the  province  of  things  past :  the  case  is 
regarded  as  simply  imaginary'  (not  as 
unfulfilled).'  He  quotes  in  illustration 
Tiisc.  I  S  90  'Cur  igitur  et  Camillus 
dolcrei,  si  haec  .  .  .  eventura  putaret, 
et  ego  dolcmn,  si  gentem  aliquam  urbe 
nostra  potituram  piitcni  ?'  and  pro  Cln. 
2.2  §  61  Uuid  enim  tandem  illi  iudices 
re%pondcrcnt,s\(\\x\-d.\i&\sqiiacrerci  .  .  .  ?' 
Note,  however,  that  the  interrogative 
form  in  these  passages  permits  us  to  re- 
gard the  subjunctives  in  the  main 
clauses  as  deliberative.  But  ni)-  chief 
objection  to  either  of  these  views  (for  I 
take  them  to  be  distinct)  is  that  (a)  the 
separation  of  the  clause  quae  .  .  . 
nccaretur  is  e.xtremely  harsh  and  un- 
necessary, [b)  the  future  reference  of 
the  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  is  sur- 
rendered in  both  alike,  is  irresistibly 
suggested  both  by  the  conte  xt  and  by 


comparison    with    the   other   examples 
under  discussion. 

No.  12  is  interesting,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  recognition  of  the 
prospective  use  here  greatly  improves 
the  force  of  the  passage  {audirct  = 
auditnrus  czsct) — indeed  to  take  audivet  as 
simply  representing  audiebat  of  oratio 
recta  quite  spoils  the  point.  '  While  no 
one  could  believe  that  so  much  despatch 
would  be  shown  in  carrying  messages 
which  he  would  receive  with  regret.' 
Strict!)-  speaking,  it  was  not  the  bulle- 
tins themselves,  but  their  progressively 
adverse  character,  that  was  expected  to 
cause  Domitian  satisfaction  :  but  this 
is  easily  inferred  from  the  Taciteau 
brachylogy. 

\\'.    J.^GOODKICH. 

Bnidford'jkjrainiuni'  Schcol, 
Yoykshire.W 


DOGMATIC  DIVINERS  AND  PROPERTIUS. 


In  June,  1916,  Mr.  Richmond  pub- 
lished a  series  of  contradictions  to  a 
series  of  conjectural  notes  on  Proper- 
tius  IV.  X,  which  I  had  published  in 
March  of  that  year.  Before  continuing 
the  miscellaneous  adversaria  on  this 
author,  of  which  that  specimen  moved 
Mr.  Richmond's  protestations,  I  wish  to 
reply  in  detail  to  the  points  which  he 
makes,  meeting  in  this  way  his  chal- 
lenge of  methods.  This  article  will 
examine  in  the  series  of  counter-pro- 
posals, not  whether  Latinity  and 
logic  therein  exhibited  authorise  Mr. 
Richmond  to  be  heard  on  the  subject — 
such  an  impertinence  would  outrage 
what  little  remains  of  the  comity  of 
scholars — but  whether  they  are  able  to 
support  the  pretensions  to  exclusive 
competence  which  are  there  implicitly 
arrogated. 

I  fear  that  not  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  C.R.  will  have  the  patience  or 
the  curiosity  to  tr}'  this  issue  with  exact 
application  of  mind,  but  will  here  beg 
anyone  v.'ho  can  command  enough  of 
these    tvv'o    virtues,    to    read    the    two 


articles  side  by  side :  for  in  order  to 
moderate  the  length  of  my  rejoinder,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  proceed  by  allu- 
sion and  by  reference,  not  quoting 
Mr.  Richmond's  words  at  large  all  the 
way  through.  If  the  matter  were  no 
more  than  a  case  of  koI  Kepufiev^  Kepafiel, 
it  would  be  worth  nobody's  while ;  if 
onlv  a  few  dubious  readings  in  an  an- 
cient ditty  were  concerned,  it  would  be 
sill}'  to  invite  special  attention;  but 
there  lies  implicit  and  easily  to  be  dis- 
engaged) in  the  discussion  of  these 
passages,  a  question  which  affects  the 
fundamentals  of  criticism.  And  criti- 
cism means  the  art  of  recovering  truth 
fropi  tradition  and  from  documents  m 
any  part  of  History. 

I.    'a)  On  the  noun  clausa  fem. 

I  do  not  press  the  suggestion  claiisas 
npcrire,  because  the  harshness  of  the 
zeugma  in  v.  2  is  rather  too  aesthetic 
a  difficulty  to  found  upon.  But  the 
existence  of  clausa  fem..  is  an  inter- 
esting point;  and  as  an  instance  of 
method  it  is  worth  while  examining 
Mr.  Richmond's  treatment  of  the  case- 
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It  appears  to  me  wanting  in  consist- 
ency. Two  classical  examples  of  the 
word  are  alleged  in  the  Thesaurus: 

in  foro  aut  in  curia 
posita  potiusquam  rure  apud  te  in  clausa.  .  .  . 
Fra^m.  Com.  Fiobeck^,  p.  167. 

Ribbeck  prints  these  verses  as  tro- 
cliaics :  Mr.  Richmond  who  protests 
against  dogmatism^  dismisses  Ribbeck 
with  the  remark  :  '  the  verses  are  clearly 
iambic  senarii,''  and  proceeds  to  print 
a  lacuna,  after  in,  not  after  chusii;  an 
elegant  divination  cellulu  is  added  ;  and 
finall\-  he  calls  attention  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  jest  thus  produced,  by  add- 
ing .' ! )  As  who  should  say  '  How  ab- 
surd.' But  where  is  the  absurdity  if 
^ou  refuse  Mr.  Richmond's  hypothesis? 
If  we  are  to  argue  by  punctuation,  it 
vould  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  print '  ?\ 
But,  to  leave  this  case  as  merely  pos- 
sible, certa'nly  not  disproved,  consider 
the  next    Moretum  15): 

et  res-.'rat  clausae  quae  (.ervl  "et  ostia  clavi. 

Mr.  Richmond  remarks  '  clausae  seems 
to  have  been  rightly  emended  by  Scaliger 
to  casulae' 

Observe  that  the  MS.  authority  is 
=-'.vept  aside  in  each  case.  But  is  it 
method  that  only  in  Propertius  the  read- 
i-.v:^  of  a  hazardous  combination  of  in- 
terpolated MSS.  may  be  quoted  as 
sovereign?  And  yet  there  are  seven 
codices  of  the  Moretum  older  than  the 
Neapolitanus  of  Propertius.  Why  is 
the  awful  sentence,  '  It  has  no  MS. 
authority,'  not  good  for  Scaliger  ?  Why 
is  the  integrity  of  the  Propertius'  tradi- 
tion to  be  presumed  greater  than  that 
of  Moretum? 

Next  Propertius  III.  xiii.  39 : 

liaec  etiam  clausas  expugrant  arma  pudicas. 

Here  as  in  some  other  cases  Mr.  Rich- 
mond begins  to  lay  down  the  law  before 
i;e  has  perceived  the  objection.  It  is  a 
r-jcstion  of  Latinity.  Obviously  -pudicas 
is  supposed  to  be  for  puellas  pudicas; 
I- jt  is  this  Latin  ?  Is  not  a  mere  asser- 
tion to  this  effect  a  little  .  .  .  dogmatic? 
Where  are  the  analogies  to  show  that  an 

•  Even  if  we  grant  that  the  accents  potiiis- 
quum  ri'.re  apud  te  favour  an  iambic  rhythm, 
what  divination  enables  Mr.  Richmond  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  verses,  when  complete,  were 
senarii  and  not  octonarii  ? 


adjective,  when  so  used  substantively, 
may  be  constructed  with  a  participle 
which  is  itself  adjectival  ?  Seneca's  lan- 
guage might  be  alleged 

quae  pati  clausos  iubet 
Phlegethon  nocentes  igneo  cingens  vado. 
PItaedr.  1226. 

But  then  nocentes  as  a  noun  is  too 
familiar  in  Latin  poetry  to  need  exem- 
plif\-ing.  Mr.  Richmond  does  not  offer 
us  even  the  Seneca  passage.  He  talks 
of  Science  or  Method ;  but  judge  his 
logic  in  practice,  when  he  thinks  to 
defend  the  Latinity  of 

haec  etiam  clausas  expugnant  arma  pudicas 
by  a  citation  of 

ut  per  te  clausas  sciat  cxcantare  puell.is 

till.  iii.  49,. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  That  puellas 
is  feminine  ?  Or  that  clausas  can  mean 
cloistered  ?    Markland,  who  conjectured 

clausas  expugnant  arma  puellas, 
could  evidently  claim  that  line  as  mak- 
ing for  his  conjecture,  and  damning  the 
reading  whicli  Mr.  Richmond  brings  it 
up  to  support.  It  is  hard  to  sec  v.h\- 
Mr.  Richmond  is  so  strong  on  this  point 
at  all :  the  honour  of  his  deteriores  is 
not  at  issue.  We  find  him  gaily  accept- 
ing alterations  of  the  two  passages 
where  the  3iISS.  appear  to  attest  the 
noun  clausa ;  although  to  interpret 
clausas  as  a  noun  in  this  passage  is  in 
effect  to  vindicate  pudicas  against  Dog- 
matic Diviners  like  Markland  .  .  .  who, 
though  he  lived  more  than  a  century 
before  the  foundations  of  British 
National  Scholarship  were  laid  see  Mr. 
R.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  116),  happened  to  know  a 
good  deal  of  Latin. 

(i)  imbuis  exemplo  primae  tu,  Romule,  palmae 
huius,  et  exuvio  plenus  ab  hoste  redis. 

Lachmann's  reason  for  preferring 
exuvio  to  eximio  'which  Broukhuyzen 
liked)  is  a  sound  one.  although  he  had 
not  the  scientific  method  to  argue  that, 
because  a  word  is  rare  and  archaic,  it  is 
therefore  Propertian ;  I  nereh'  entered  a 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  possibility 
of  eximio.  However,  Mr.  Richmond 
(who  protests  against  Dogmatism)  pro- 
nounces the.se  verses '  quite  sound.'  They 
at  least  furnish  matter  to  bear  him 
out  when  he  disclaims  divination.  For 
he  twice  misses  the  point.     I:  is  a  point 
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not  of  Palaeography,  but  of  Latinity  in 
the  one  case,  metric  in  the  other.  The 
question  in  debate  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  comes  to  this :  Are  such 
and  such  words  Properlius'  Latin  or 
Scribes'  Latin? 

This  question  is  asked  here  (i)  in 
respect  of  the  phrase  irnbuere  exemplum, 
which  raises  no  qualms  in  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, although  even  Hertzberg's  patient 
stomach  was  uneasy  about  it.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Can  it  be  vindicated  by 
any  analogy  in  Propertuis  or  in  Latin  ? 

If  the  words  are  not  Latin,  but  the 
residuum  of  Latin  words  falsely  re- 
ported, they  require  emendation.  Either 
a  noun  must  be  discovered  under 
exeniphon,  which  will  fit  with  irnbuere, 
or  the  reading  of  certain  '  deteriores  om- 
?tibus '  be  accepted,  or  some  other 
remedy  found. 

(2)  In  respect  of  the  enjambment  of 
huius.  What  may  be  the  relevancy  of 
Mr.  Richmond  saying  '  huius  is  de- 
fended by  haec  arma  in  47,'  it  beats  me 
to  divine. 

Again,  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
both  prima  facie  odd  that  the  word 
opimus  should  not  be  named  in  this 
poem,  and  palaeographically  not  far- 
fetched to  suppose  the  word  lost  in  a 
line  wiiich  offers  the  two  nearly  re- 
sembling sets  of  letters  primae  and 
palmae.  To  the  former  of  these  con- 
siderations Mr.  Richmond  replies 
'  opijua  spolia  not  being  archaic  terms 
do  not  need  to  be  named  after  v.  2.' 
'  Need '  is  not  the  question.  It  is  a 
matter  of  literary  probability.  I  ask 
the  reader  '  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  probable 
that  the  technical  word  opimus  will 
occur  in  a  poem  that  deals  with  Fere- 
trius  ?'  If  he  an.swers  Yes,  there  is 
ground  for  proceeding  to  a  further  ques- 
tion :  '  Is  there  anything  in  the  ductus 
litterarum  which  would  account  for  the 
loss  of  opimus?'  But  suppose  it  to  be 
urged  in  answer  '  Propertius  deliberately 
avoids  the  technical  term  but  suggests  it 
by  allusion.'  This  is  worth  examining  : 
for  poets  often  do  avoid  the  vox  propria 
deliberately.  Not  at  the  expense  of  the 
meaning,  though.  And  here,  even  if 
Exuvio  may  suggest  spolia,  how  can 
plcnus  suggest  primae  palmae?  Mr. 
Richmond  juggles  with  the  equivoque 
'prime'    in    English;    but    there    is    no 


Latin  correspondence  between  the  ideas 
of  primus  and  opimus;  whereas  '  plenus  : 
opima  :  :  exuvio  :  spolia '  are  correla- 
tives. 

I  can  quote  no  direct  authority  for 
palma  opima:  but  if  a  military  victory 
can  be  called  palma  ('  egregiam  istam 
palmam  belli  Punici  patrati  petis,'  Livy 
xxviii.  41),  the  particular  victory  which 
yielded  spolia  opima  might,  I  suppose, 
be  called  '  palma  opima!  Arma  was 
possible  as  well  as  spolia,  e.g. 

opima  apposui  senex 
Amori  arma  Feretrio, 

which  shows  that  the  technical  sense  of 
the  adjective  is  not  absolutely  confined 
to  the  phrase  spolia  opima  {cf.  '  opima 
cadavera,'  Val.  Place,  iii.  143).  But  I 
submit  the  point  to  better  judges  of 
Latinity. 

(c)     Cossus  at  insequilur  Veiientis  caede 
Tolumni. 

Mr.  Richmond  explains  'inset/uitur  caede 
is  but  a  very  slight  extension  of  Virgil's 
prosequitur  dictis  and  votis.'  Many 
commentaries  were  written  in  the  great 
Anglo-German  period,  when  black  and 
white  met  in  a  Higher  Grey,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  nonsense  is  an  extension  (often 
'  only  a  very  little  one  ')  of  sense.^ 

Where  prosequi  and  insequi  are  not 
synonymous  with  sequi,  they  signify 
respectively  attendance  and  pursuit. 
When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are 
qualified  by  an  ablative,  that  ablative 
denotes  the  means :  e.g.  proseqiiitur 
votis,  'bear  them  company  with  prayers' ; 
attached  to  insequi,  the  ablative  ex- 
presses hostile  means,  e.g.  gladio  stricto 
insequi;  but  such  an  ablative  can  only 
attach  to  insequi  when  the  verb  has 
its  transitive,  not  its  neuter,  sense. 
Accordingly  the  sentence  of  whose 
soundness  the  MSS.  assure  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, would  appear  to  mean—'  Cossus 
hunts     Romulus     with     the     slaughter 

'  Mr.  Richmond's  method  is  simple  :  he 
thinks  from  Enghsh  into  Latin.  '  Cossus 
follows  with  the  slaughter  of  Tolumnius  :'  quite 
good  En,t,'lish.  By,  ifith.  or  Jroin  aie  repre- 
sented by  the  ablative  in  Latin— that  we  all 
know  w.io  based  our  Latin  on  the  deep  and 
bioad  foundations  of  the  primer  ;  '  ergo  Cossus 
inscqtiitur  cacctc  To/ujnni'  is  soimd.  One  may 
conjecture  that  this  is  the  inner  process  of  Mr. 
Richmond's  mind,  because  the  pretext  of  an 
analogy  which  he  snatches  up  and  puts  forward 
will  not  bear  a  minute's  analysis. 
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of  Tolumnius':  a  proceeding  only 
possible  if  Cossus  were  an  Erinys, 
but  unwarrantable  in  justice  even  so. 
Certainly  this  reading  is  inconvenient  to 
me,  as  Mr.  Richmond  says :  I  find  it 
inconvenient  to  common  sense  and 
Latinity ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  gra- 
tuitous queerness  of  order  Cossus  at 
insequitur  instead  of  viscquitur  Cossus. 
But  '  for  m_\'  airy  proposal  there  is  no 
MS.  support';  inficitur  is  a  'perhaps,' 
and  nothin;^  more.  There  are  many 
other  possibilities  of  course  :  emendation 
does  not  always  come  off  at  the  first  try. 
Posse  in  the  pentameter  may  be  for 
Cossc,  and  Cossus  in  the  hexameter  con- 
sequently interpolated  :  and  so  forth. 
But  diagnosis  must  precede  cure.  I 
airih'  inquire,  here  as  elsewhere,  '  Is  this 
Propertius'  Latin  or  Scribes'  Latin?' 
Propertius',  Mr.  Richmond  protests. 
What  tells  him  so  ?     The  Scribes. 

{d)  nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  bucina  lenti 

cantat  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metiint 
(29-30- 
Once  more  Mr.  Richmond  fails  to  see 
uie  point.  I  am  aware  that  bones,  when 
buried,  may  be  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
or  when  cast  away  at  sea  may  be  rolled 
by  the  waters;  but  not  that  Veii  has 
bones  or  that  i/i  ossibus  is  interchange- 
able in  Latin  with  inter  ossa.  Appar- 
ently any  sentence  containing  the  word 
ossa  satisfies  Mr.  Richmond.  He  cites 
Prop.  II.  XV.  44,  where  the  poet  in  one 
sentence  speaks  of  ossa  nostra,  '  the 
bones  of  us  Romans,'  and  in  the  next 
personifies  Rome  herself  as  a  mourning 
figure.  Where  is  the  relevancy  of  this  ? 
How  does  it  help  to  prove  tliat  it  is  Latin 
even  to  say  Veii  vctcrcs,  inter  ossa  vestra 
metunt?  And  even  allowing  this,  you 
have  only  reached  the  second  line  of  ob- 
jection :  for  where  are  the  evidences  to 
show'  that  for  inter  ossa  you  can  substi- 
tute in  ossibus? — the  meaning  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  III.  xvii.  g,  '  quod 
veteres  custodit  in  ossibus  igncs.'  It  is 
kind  of  him  to  allow  ^undogmatically) 
that  in  these  four  lines  the  poet  rises 
above  mediocrity ;  de  gustibus  non  est 
disputandum,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 

'  Sulpicius  in  the  famous  consolation  {ad 
Fam.  W .  5)  says  oppidiim  cuda-'cra.  But  any- 
one who  can  appreciate  the  Latin's  di-cretion 
in  metaphor  will  see  that  from  '  the  fallen  lifeless 
remains  of  towns'  it  is  a  long  step  to  'the 
bones  of  Veii.' 


not  the  only  passage  where  the  poet's 
copyists  sink  him  into  solecism. 

(c)   forte  super  portae  (iu\  V'eius  astitit  arcein 
coUoquiumque  sua  frctus  ab  urbe  dedit. 

Without  retorting  Mr.  Richmond's  im- 
putation of  madness  I  would  remark  i ) 
that  if  he  bases  his  argument  on  the  sup- 
position that 

Herculeus  Caeniua  ductor  ab  arce 

means  '  leaving  the  arx  Caenina,'  he  need 
look  no  further  than  the  ninth  elegy  of 
this  book — 

metuendo  raptor  ab  aniro  (10) 

to  remind  himself  that  the  construction 
of  which  Virgil's  pastor  ab  Amphryso 
{Georg.  iii.  2)  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  example,  is  not  confined  to 
Virgil. 

(2)  But  may  he  not  be  right  in  taking 
adstitit  arcent  as  a  case  of  astare  with 
the  accusative  ?  It  is  somewhat  hazard- 
ous :  Priscian  names  no  author,  and  I 
can  discover  no  earlier  for  other)  ex- 
ample than  Paulinus  Nolanus,  xviii.  453, 

tua  comminus  adsto 
limina 

for  the  right  reading  in  Pliny  (Paneg.  23) 
is  pretty  surely  not  astaret  but  artaret, 
as  emended  by  Behr.  However,  the  fact 
that  Priscian  says  astitit  ilium  locum, 
and  the  fact  that  in  Paulinus  the  noun  is 
also  one  of  place,  combine  to  make  a  case 
for  arcem.  Of  course  the  palaeographical 
factor  in  the  evidence  is  infinitesimal  as 
between  dee  and  dee.  But  now,  without 
a  thought  of  any  of  the  other  factors, 
^Ir.  Richmond  plumps  for  super  porta. 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  the 
words  '  scientific  method  '  in  any  of  my 
preceding  adversaria,  because  I  took  it 
for  an  axiom  that  common  sense, 
Latinity,  and  the  usage  of  a  particular 
author  are  three  tests  of  the  soundness 
of  a  reading.  Xo  scholar  claims  exclu- 
sive or  private  command  of  these;  but 
they  always  have  their  value,  whatever 
the  fourth  factor — the  evidence  of 
M.SS. — may  count  for ;  it  may  count  rela- 
tively high  in  authors  protected  by 
ecclesiastical  sanction  or  continuous  use 
in  school),  or  low  in  authors — like  Pro- 
pertius— who  disappeared  from  vogue  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century.* 

'  I  think  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  Ibis 
scholia. 
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Here  is  a  case  where  the  author's  par- 
ticular usage  IS  an  applicable  test.  Pro- 
pertius  uses  super  as  a  preposition  eight 
times,  never  with  an  ablative;  of  these 
three  happen  to  be  with  astare: 

III.  vii.  II. 
sed  wa  nunc  volucies  aslant  super  ossa  volucres, 

IV.  vi.  29. 
aslitit  August!  puppim  super, 

and  our  present  subject 

super  portae  .  .  .  astitit  arcem. 
Now  if,  as  I  argued  Mr.  Richmond  takes 
no  heed  of  the  point),  fortae  arcem. 
means  nothing,  what — I  put  it  to  any 
Propertian  who  has  the  patience  to  fol- 
low these  minute  controversies — what  is 
the  tendency  of  evidence  as  to  the  right 
reading?  Is  it  not  in  favour  of  super 
fortani  and  against  constructing  astitit 
arcem?  It  also  disqualifies  niy  former 
suggestion  of  fronte  super,  which  was  a 
vain  endeavour  to  save  fortae. 

^3)  The  question  between  Veiius  or 
Veiens  is  chiefly  a  question  of  usage.  No 
existing  MS.  of  Propertius  is  of  an  age 
to  carry  much  authority  on  points  of 
orthography;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
Renascence'  copyists  modernise  in  their 
spellings. 

(1)  colloquiumque  sua  I'retus  ab  urbe  dedit. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  a  letter  to  me  has 
srgges'ued  that 

colloquiumque  .?.•'/«  fretus  .  .  . 

is  more  probable  than  astu.  At  6rst 
sight  this  seemed  very  plausible ;  but  on 
second  thoughts  it  appears  to  have  not 
much  beyond  a  very  slight  palaeo- 
graphical  advantage  over  astu.  Metri- 
cally astu  is  better.  And,  if  it  is  an  easy 
traiisition  from  situ  to  sua,  it  is  not 
dimcult  to  suppose  an  earlier  corruption 
or  astu  into  situ  in  any  script,  uncial  or 
cursive. 

(A  di  Latias  iiivere  manus. 

'0  '  But  for  F,  di  Latias  would  be  m 
no  way  suspect.'  How  is  it  not  suspect 
that  the  gods  in  general,  instead  of 
Tupiter— as  the  argument  requires— 
decide  this  duel?  '^Ir.  Richmond  has 
ignored,  not  answered,  the  objection. 

(2)  Passing  by  the  exquisite  piece  of 
legerdemain  which  derives  romuleas 
bodily  from  di  latias  by  corruption  in 
copying,  we  come  here  to  a  point  v.'here 


the  fundamentals  are  exposed.     Quaen- 
iur:  Can  a  reading  of  F  reasonably  be 
preferred  to  the  combined  authority  ot 
all  other  MSS  ?— '  in  favour  of  a  reading 
quite    satisfactory    in   itself,'    Mr.   Rich- 
mond adds.      Well,  it  has  been  shown 
that  one  must  have  a  very  frugal  taste 
in  probability,  if  one  finds  the  reading 
is  open  to  nonobjection ;  but  supposing  it 
to  be  '  quite  satisfactory,'  does  that  not 
all  the  more  vindicate  the  integrity  of 
romuleas?'     If  di  Latias  is  unobjection- 
able, why  should  any  corrector  go  out  of 
his  v/ay  to  foist  rovndeas,  which  makes     . 
nonsense,  into  his  text  ?     If  such  a  per- 
son existed,  in  any  case,  it  cannot  have 
been  Coluccio,  because  his  is  the  third 
hand  in  F,  and  this  reading  is  in  the 
first;    it     might     just    conceivably     be 
Petrarch,  though  (by  the  way)  I  would 
not  presume  to  call  Petrarch  '  a  corrector 
with  a  little  knowledge' :  he  must  have 
had     mighty     little    knowledge    if    he 
thought  Romuleas  iuvere  manus  meant 
anything.      What  is  far  more  probable 
is  'that    this    reading    derives,    through 
Petrarch's  MS.,  from  A.^  but  since  Mr. 
Richmond    apparently    argues   that    N, 
dating  about  1200,  cannot  have  suffered 
the  interpolations  of  a  half-learned  cor- 
rector, how  can  he  contend  that  A,  dating 
1250-1300,  is  any  less  immune?    And  if 
the  words  are  neither  sense  or  grammar, 
how    can    their   integrity    be    doubtful? 
And  if  they  represent  the  tradition  hon- 
estlv,  what  does  it  matter  that  F  dates 
onlv  from  1 380  ?     I  must  plead  guilty  to 
having  been  so  ignorant  of  history  as  to 
presunie    in    the    preface    to    my    first 
edition,  sixteen  years  ago,  that  N,  as  our 
only   codex  renascer.libus  littens  anti-^ 
quior,  was  of  unblemished  integrity.    Of 
course  this  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
presumed.    Anybody  who  has  happened 
to   read   my   occasional   Propertiana   m 
this   journal    knows    that    this    juvenile 
error  has  long  since  been  implicitly  dis- 
carded.    After  the  Caroline  Renascence 
there  was  never  a  period  when  scholar- 
ship was  not  capable  of  altering  a  non- 
sensical 

Romuleas  iuvere  manus 

into  a  tolerable  makeshift 

di  Latias  iuvere  manus. 


Dr.  Enk  (ad  'oc>  concurs. 

See  Ullman  in  Ctass.  Phil.  6.  pp.  2S4-b. 
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MSS.  readings  were  tacitly  emended, 
long  before  the  Humanists,  into  Latinity 
of  a  sort.  It  is  by  the  sort  of  L:itinitv 
that  scholars,  after  long  humbly  and 
patiently  immersing  themselves  in  tlic 
language,  may  hope  to  become  connois- 
seurs enough  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween genuine  and  fake.  The  pedigrees 
of  the  dealers  are  not  enough  equipment 
for  such  discriminations. 

{^)   h.-iec  spoha  in  tempio  tria  condi  causa 

Feretri. 
omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense'  ducem ; 
seu  quia   vola   suis   umeris   hue  arma 

ferebant. 
hinc  Kerc'.ri  dicta  est  ara  superba  Jovis. 

So  I  read  the  former  couplet,  with  a 
reservation,  for  the  moment,  as  to  ense; 
Mr.  Richmond  reads — 

nunc   spolia   in   tenipio   tria   condita  :    causa, 

feretri 
omir.e,  Guod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 

The  first  clue  to  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  this  difficult  quatrain  is  Proper- 
tius'  elaborate,  almost  mechanical  sym- 
metry :  the  correspondences  (chiastic) 
are: 

(a  and  ^  indicate  hexameter  and  pentameter.) 

1.  (a)  in  tempio  Feretri  :  :  (/3)  Feretri  ara  .  .  . 

Jovis 

2.  (3)  omine  certo  :  :  (a)  vota 

3.  O)  ferit  : :  (a)  ferebant 

4.  (a)  suis  umeris  :  :  (;i)  dux'   tpse   du- 

cem. 
To    Mr.    Richmond's    arrangement    I 
object,    firstly— that    in  tempio    is    left 
unmeaning,  for  want  of  a  genitive :  the 
question  is  not  why  the  arms  are  in  a 
temple,  but  why  they  are  in  Feretrius' 
temple  rather  than  another's.    Secondly, 
that  his  elliptical  construction  of  cajisa 
is  not  Augustan   Latin.     Thirdly,  that 
the  authorities  give  no  warrant  for  sub- 
tilising    the    etymology    of    Feretrius 
be\'ond  ferirc  or  jcrre;  if  he  were  right  in 
imagining  that  ferre  tria  was  the  key  to 
the  second  couplet,  the  omission  of  the 
!        word  tria  would  be  a  grave  literary  ab- 
surdity   here;    and    only    prophetically 
'        could  the  name  apply  to  the  cases  of 
'        Romulus  and  Cossus.    Fancy  an  etymo- 
!        logy  that  only  comes  true  after  the  first 
f        two    occasions.      Fourthly,    that    omine 
r-rto   is    a   more    pointed    combination 

'   Dion.  Italic.  II.  34,  airroxfipla  Karfipyaa-aro. 

Cf.  Plutarch,  Romtil.  xvi.,  airovpya  ii  api<rr(ias 

I'l         arpanjyta  orpaTqyov  ai/cXoiTi  df'Sorat    Ka6ttpw<Tis 


than  certo  ense:  for  omine  certo  cf.  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  595,  Val.  Max.  I.  v.  4,  Val.  Flacc. 
v.  21  i.Sueton.  .47/^.92.  What  is  the  omen 
cert  urn?  Plutarch  answers:  ev^iifxaof 
ovv  o  Vuinv\o<;  el  icpaTijcnte  Kal  Kara- 
paXoi,  Tfo  Ad  (^jeowv  avadi')<J€iv  avTO'i 
TO.  oirXa.  .  .  .  The  hit  is  the  omen. 
Romulus'  weapon  is  a  spear  ('cuspidc,' 
V.  <S,  and  Kara^a^oi  above).  Acron's 
fall  is  the  sign  that  Romulus'  votum  is 
accepted. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  constru- 
ing omine  certo? 

Feretri  omine  might  be  explicable  on 
the  analogy  of  Jovis  omine  in  VII.  vi. 
23  ;  but  Mr.  Richmond  will  not  have  it : 
he  suggests  that  we  should  read  feretri 
omine  '  the  sword  ...  is  an  omen  of  the 
bier.'  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
national  scholarship  of  our  own  which 
we  are  to  build  up  'Mr.  Richmond,  loc. 
cit.  1 16),  it  will  certainly  be  all  our  own. 
What  is  an  '  omen  of  the  bier '  ?  Omen 
mortis,  omen  fati,  etc.,  we  know ;  but  who 
ever  said  omen  feretri?  And,  even  sup- 
posing the  Latinity  could  pass,  observe 
that  the  whole  pattern  of  the  quatrain  is 
destroyed  by  an  artless  intrusion  of 
fene  (in  the  shape  of  fcretrum)  into  the 
distich  appropriated  to  the  ferire 
etymolog}'. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that,  if  the 
constructions  in  tempio  .  .  .  Feretri 
and  omine  certo  are  sound,  suspicion  is 
concentrated  on  the  word  ense  from 
three  sides,  viz. :  it  contradicts  cuspide 
of  V.  8  and  KaTa°d\\eiv  in  Plutarch ;  it 
is  useless,  because  ferire  absolute,  and 
not  ferire  with  one  weapon  rather  than 
another,  is  the  thing;  and  it  usurps  the 
place  where,  to  balance  suis  utncris 
{<})€pcov  ava6-i]creiv  ai/rov  in  Plutarch)  and 
to  represent  Dionysius'  avroxeipia  and 
Plutarch's  avTovpy(f>,  ipse  is  required. 

Before  quitting  this  case,  as  a  further 
example  of  the  undogmatic  method  let 
me  invite  the  reader  to  consider  this.  It 
was  questioned  whether  victa  arma  could 
in  Latin  mean  anything  but  'the  van- 
quished side  in  war.'  How  does  Mr. 
Richmond  prove  the  point  ?  By  stating 
victa  =  a  victore  recepta. 

Q.E.D. 

I  have  now  examined  what  Mr.  Rich- 
mond calls  his  '  negative  criticisms ' :  the 
first  word  is  well  chosen,  for  his  criti- 
cisms are  for  the  most  part  mere  denials, 
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either  unreasoned  or  supported  by 
matters  irrelevant  to  the  point.  Let  us 
proceed  to  section  B,  m  which  my  censor 
sticks  m  his  thumb  and  pulls  out  a  plum 
or  two  of  his  own,  and  says  .  .  .  But  no. 
The  epilogue  deserves  separate  notice. 

B. 

{h)  The  structure  of  the  poem. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
effect  of  an  arrangement  of  Propertius 
poems  by  stanzas  when  Mr.  Lee  Warner 
asked  the  use  of  my  text  for  his  beautuul 
Riccardi  tvpes.     Such  articulations  can 
hardly  be  definitive  without  many  pub- 
lished experiments ;  and  satisfactory  ex- 
periment can  only  be  made  by  actually 
printing.      Mine  got  a  mixed  reception. 
The   late    Professor    Hardie,    to    whose 
judgment,  on  such  a  point,  great  weight 
attaches,  was  inclined  to  think  it  gener- 
ally successful.     America  e-rreffxe-     ^^^ 
even  a  failure  has  scientific  value.     The 
book  was  issued  in  1911.    I  had  then  an 
idea  that  the  discovered  schemes  of  the 
elegies  would  be  a  deterrent  to  trans- 
position;  and  they  do  certainly  serve  to 
control  and  moderate  the  scale  on  which 
transposition  can  be  accepted.     But  my 
objections  to  transposition  were  on  prin- 
ciple     Mr.Housman's  contention  in  indi- 
vidual instances  might  seem  almost  irre- 
sistible, but  there  was  this  prescriptive 
difficulty  :  unless  the  archetype  once  tell 
mto  the  hands  of  a  malignant  monkev 
armed  with  scissors,  what  rationale  could 
be    assigned    for    such   exceptional    de- 
rangements?     But   since   a  hypothesis 
presented  itself,  which  appears  adequate 
to   account   for  transpositions— namely, 
that  Propertius,  like  Tibullus,  was  once 
excerpted,     and     the     excerpta     subse- 
(luently  reintegrated  amiss  with  the  com- 
plete text— the  eventual  critical  import- 
ance  of   recovering   the   stanza   scheme 
receded  for  me  somewhat.   But  of  course, 
if  the  stanzas  are  a  fact,  the  fact  may 
have  a  value  for  another  line  of  criticism 
altogether :  it  may  suggest  and  confirm 
transpositions.  . 

How^ever,  this  poem  was  printed 
in  the  said  edition,  six  years  ago,  as 
4  +  4  +  8  +  6+8  +  8  +  6  +  4.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's proposal  to  transfer  25,  26  to 
stand  after  8  seems  in  every  way  a  suc- 
cessful piece  of  divination,  to  be  wel- 
comed with  candid  congratulations. 


(i) 


hunc  videt  ante  cavas  libvantem  spicula 
tunis 
Romulus  et  votis  occupal  ante  ratis 
(13,  M)- 


The  second  ante  is  neither  nonsense 
nor  solecism,  but  such  poverty  of  com- 
position is  certainly  offensive.  If  a 
merely  aesthetic  objection  is  ever  sutti- 
cient'to  damn  a  reading,  this  reading 
may  be  called  incredible.  Mr.  Richmond 
finds  it  '  not  difficult  to  emend  ' :  a  more 
difficult  matter,  and  one  which  he  has 
not  attempted,  would  be  to  vindicate  the 
Latinity  of  his  emendation.  He  pro- 
poses 

votis  occupat  arce  ratis, 

which  he  would  have  us  interpret,  appar- 
ently, '  Jupiter  having  signified  the  rati- 
fication of  the  vow  in  the  Capitol.      Let 
me  invite  him,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
new  '  national  scholarship  of  our  own,  to 
explain  how  a  local  ablative  can  attach 
to    ratis    votis,    and    to    produce    any 
instance  of  ratus  at  all  with  such  an  abla- 
tive.    Until  he  can  do  so,  we  must  hold 
that  arte,  recommended  by  its  palaeo- 
graphical  cheapness,  fails  to  satisfy  the 
tests  to  which  every  emendation  rnust 
submit.      But   a  conjecture  may   often, 
without  solving,  teach  the  rest  to  solve. 
A  more  searching  scrutiny,  advanced  by 
previous  eliminations,  discloses  a  possi- 
bility of  utilising  arce.     For  suspicion  is 
not    restricted     to    ante.      What    does 
ocaipat     mean?      The     commentators 
adduce  IV.  iv.  84,  where  Tzr\:ei3.vocales 
'occupat  ensc  canes,  i.e.  <^edvei  airoKru- 
vovaa.     It  would  be  natural  and  true  to 
say  that  Romulus  occupat  hasta,  but  the 

words  ■    ■„    r     ■ 

voverat  et  spolium  corruit  ille  iovi 

show  that  Romulus'  vow  is  uttered 
before  the  hit.  I  conjecture  that  Pro- 
pertius may  have  written 

votis  nuncupat  arce  ratis, 
i .'  '  Romulus  sees  Acron  and  designates 
him  as  the  Capitol  in  a  successful  prayer. 
Does  not  this  exactly  fit  the  sequel  i    i  he 
rata  vota  consist  of  the  next  line 
Juppiter,  hie  hodie  tibi  victima  corruet,  Acron. 
Firstly,  Arce  has  a  true  local  meaning, 
for  the  mincu patio  takes   place  m  the 
Capitol :   therefore  Jupiter  is  addressed. 
Secondly,  Acron  is,  in  fact,  designated 
m  the  vow.       Perhaps  there  is  a  magic 
value  in  the  actual  naming.)     For  uses- 
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of  the  ancient  and  solemn  word  nuncu- 
fare  outside  the  familiar  unncupare  vota, 
the  lexicons  furnish  examples :  in  the 
sery  chapter  in  which  Livy  described 
this  duel,  you  have  this  sentence — 

ita  deinde  Dis  visum,  nee  irritam  conditoris 
tcmpli  vocem  esse  qua  laiuros  ea  spolia  posteros 
nuncupavit, 

i.e.  deniintiavit,  a  rather  less  literal  em- 
ploNHient  than  we  are  supposing  here. 

(k)   Urbis  virtutisque  pater  sic  vincere  suevit 
que  lulit  aprico  frigida  castra  tare. 

Mr.  Richmond  reads  aprico  and  (l) 
says  it  makes  sense.  What  sense?  A 
sunny  fireside?  Having  a  sunny  fire- 
side he  put  up  with  a  cold  camp  ?  (2) 
Defends  the  quantity  aprico  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Culex  98.     But  the  line  runs 

talibus  in  studiis  baculo  dum  nixus  ^pricas. 

So  this  witness  had  better  never  have 
been  called. 

Against  apricas  there  may  be  cited 
two  examples  from  that  sedulous  imita- 
tor of  Propertius,  Silius  Italicus,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  that,  whether  you 
prefer  ^7  prisco  or  a  parco,  the  preposi- 
tion is  anyway  indispensable. 

hirtaeque  togae  neglectaque  mensa, 
dexteraqiie  a  ciirvis  capulo  non  segnis  aratris 
(i.  614). 
;  duro  Frusino  baud  imbellis  aratro 

(viii.  398). 

Romulus,  coming  from  an  old- 
fashioned  (or  hard-living)  fireside,  put 
up  with  the  cold  of  the  camp.  One 
might  hesitate  at  tulit  castra  for  patieus 
castrorum  juit ;  but  perhaps  I.  i.  8  'tu 
potes  insolitas  .  .  .  ierrc  nives '  is  suffi- 
cient ? 

,7)  Once  more  one  may  complain  that, 
whether  defending  or  impugning  the 
form  in  which  the  poet's  alleged  words 
have  been  reported  to  us,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's criticism  regularly  omits  among 
the  factors  which  make  a  cumulative 
proof  or  disproof,  the  little  factor  of 
Latinity.     For 

idem  eques  et  frenis  idem  tuit  aptus  aratris 

he  conjectures 

idem  eques  t^renis,  idem  fuit  aptus  aratris. 

I  have  many  times  re-read  his  statement 
and  yet  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
effrenis  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  nom. 
sing,  of  the  post-Augustan  form,  or  dat. 


plur.  masc.  of  effreiius.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  his  intention.  If  so,  might  one  be 
so  disobliging  as  to  ask :  Where  is  the 
direct  evidence,  or  the  analogy,  for 
effrenis  =  effrenis  equis  ? 

Then,  to  pass  from  Latinity  to  the 
sequence  of  thought  in  the  context,  is 
this  conjecture  any  happier  on  that 
head?  Romulus  lived  simply  (18); 
wolf-skin  cap'  and  horsehair  plume  was 
his  notion  of  a  helmet  '20) ;  no  jewelled 
armour  21);  when  he  wanted  a  supple 
shield-strap,  he  got  it  by  slaughtering 
his  oxen  (22).  What  does  this  indicate 
as  the  point  of  line  19?  Romulus'  ver- 
satility ?  Or  merely  his  horsemanship  ? 
Surely  not.  To  keep  suit  with  the  other 
three  lines,  the  point  must  be  the  sim- 
plicity which  made  possible  that  essen- 
tially Roman  combination  of  the  military 
and  the  agricultural.  Cavalry  and 
ploughing — that  is  the  contrast  :  by 
making  it  '  headlong  cavalry  charges  ' 
you  destroy  the  elegiac  balance,  in  which 
Propertius  is  usually  so  meticulous. 

But  although  Mr.  Richmond's  conjec- 
ture thus  fails  to  satisfy  any  requirement 
beyond  that  of  palaeographical  cheap- 
ness, which  is  only  a  fraction  in  the  sum 
of  critical  probability,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  conjec- 
tures serve  no  good  purpose,  even  when 
they  are  demonstrably  futile.  There  is 
no  better  means  of  solving  a  crucial  pas- 
sage than  by  clearing  and  narrowing  the 
issue  through  the  cross-examination  of 
contending  emendations.  Such  discus- 
sion has  always  been  the  means  of  rub- 
bing rusty  bits  of  text  bright.  With 
proper  gratitude  for  the  negative  ser- 
vice, let  us  take  another  survey  of  the 
passage :  el  is  undeniably  offensive. 
Livineius  tried  to  palliate  it  by  adding 
a  second  : 
idem  eques  e/  frenis  idem  e/  fuit  aptus  aratus. 

The  advantage  of  this  suggestion  is  that 
it  carries  you  a  step  forward  by  show- 
ing that  eques  is  clumsy  and  otiose.  To 
be  aptus  frenis  one  must  obviou.sly  be 
eques;  but  the  word  eques  ought  not  to 
be  here,  since  aptus  aratris  has  no  agri- 
cola  to  balance  it.  The  area  of  disease 
is  thus  defined.  Eques  ct  are  alike  sus- 
pected   of    being    interpolated    words. 

'  The  leather  cap  is  not  distinctly  military 
but  peasant  :  see  Oaremberg  and  Saglio,  s.v. 
'galerus.' 
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What  have  they  displaced?  What  is 
desiderated  ?  Answer  :  A  word  to  ex- 
press the  causal  connection  between 
Romulus'  life  at  home  and  life  in  camp. 
Read  '  mde  idem  frenis,  idem  f uit  aptus 
aratus.'  hide  carries  on  the  argument 
'  that  is  how  he  came  to  be  both  things.' 
A  good  example  of  jrena  =  eqiiitalus  is 
Stat.  Theb.  xi.  244 — 

portaiumque  moras /rt'«<'.r  assultat  et  liastis. 
The  palaeographical  explanation  is  easy 
enough  to  satisfy  the  chastest  exigen- 
cies: the  familiar  story  of  a  haplo- 
graphy — a  hole — a  stuffing  .  .  .  and,  for 
sequel,  a  flocking  movement  of  thought- 
lessness to  vindicate  the  divine  right  of 
the  usurper,  in  the  name  of  Science. 

:m)  This  calls  for  no  comment.  M. 
Havet  has  also  pointed  out  that 
Baehrens  was  right.  But  the  concentra- 
tion of  howitzer  batteries,  in  order  to 
crack  this  egg,  is  masterly. 

in)    illi  virgatis  iaculantis  alj  agmina  bracis 
lorciuis  ab  incisa  decidit  unca  <:ula 
U3-4)- 

M.  Havet,  in  his  Notes  critiques  siir 
P roper ce  (Paris:  Champion,  1916),  has 
made  the  plausible  suggestion  of  ansa 
for  Jinca.  I  note  this  provisorily,  and 
proceed  with  the  scrutiny  of  ]\Ir.  Rich- 
mond's invention  in  this  last  instance, 
lie  reads 

illi  virgatis  iaculanti  saainina  bracis, 
and  explains  '  thus  we  discover  that  at 
the  moment  when  he  paid  the  penalty 
with  the  loss  of  his  torque,  or  life-charm, 
from  his  sword-severed  neck,  the  foe  was 
aiming  his  gaesiivi  at  the  life-charm  of 
the  Roman  chief.'     How  do  we  discover 
this?     By  remarking  that  the  scribe  of 
N  missed  the  letters  ab  and  added  tliem 
above  the  line.     But  if  we  suppose  that 
this   was   a   copyists'  oversight    'of  the 
most    ordinary  'kind    in    all    ages)    the 
palaeographical  basis  of  Mr.  Richmond's 
emendation     disappears:     for    agniina 
instead  of  agmine  is  quite  as  well  ac- 
counted for  b\'  Havet's  reading  ob  for 
,ib.   On  this  head  therefore  it  can  hardly 
oe  rated  higher  than  a  possibility.  Next, 
consider  its   aptitude  in  reahty.     Why 
■  a  life-charm  ?'      Neither  Livy  'I.  xxiv. 
and  XXX.  43),  nor  Pliny  rXXII.  5),  nor 
Festus  (Lindsay,  p.  425),  give  any  such 
significance  to  these  uprooted   tufts  of 
-jcrbcnac.     The  suggested  parallelism  of 


charm  with  charm  is  arbitrary.  How- 
ever, let  that  pass.  How  the  jetiales, 
whose  emblem  they  were,  carried  these 
(liop7]fiaTa  lepd  (as  Dionys.  Halic.  II.  72 
calls  them),  we  are  not  told;  in  their 
hands,  we  might  infer,  since  none  of  the 
ancients  took  the  trouble  to  mention  this 
detail :  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  the  sagiiiiiia  been  carried  in  any 
peculiar  manner  about  the  person.  Now, 
Mr.  Richmond  asks  us  to  suppose  that 
Virdomarus  was  taking  shots  at  them. 
Surely  an  eccentric  buUseye  to  select 
from  the  human  target !  ^ 

So  much  for  the  materialities.  Now 
for  the  Latin.  He  translates  illi  virgatis 
bracis  'him  of  the  striped  brccks ' :  a 
most  surprising  'extension'  of  illi  into 
the  functions  of  an  article.  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  of  any  corroborative 
instance.  It  may  be  Latin  to  say,  i.e. 
'  ille  magnus,  ille  ferox,  ille  virgatis 
bracis  ' ;  but  that  illi  virgatis  bracis  could 
stand  for  'him  of  the  striped  breeks,' 
except  in  a  beginner's  Prose  composition, 
I  decline  to  believe  on  the  strength  of 
an  ipse  dixi:  produce  your  evidence  and 
the  case  may  be  altered,  lacidari  can 
be  constructed  with  an  ablative  ...  of 
the  instrument.  Could  a  Roman  have 
construed  Mr.  Richmond's  words  any 
otherwise  than  '  to  him  as  he  was  taking 
shots  at  the  sngniina  with  his  striped 
breeks ' ? 

But  since  the  elimination  of  absurdities 
is  a  part  of  scientific  progress,  let  us  now 
re-examine  the  context  with  an  eye  to 
reconciling  as  many  probabilities  as  pos- 
sible, without  postulating,  or  straining 
reason  to  prove,  the  all-but-impeccability 
of  the  scribes.  Here  are  four  starting- 
points  for  a  cumulative  proof.  Such  a 
proof  must  take  account  of  sins  both  of 
omission  and  commission  in  the  tradi- 
tion. 

(i)  illi  is  suspect,  being  at  any  rate 
very  odd  after  hie  in  41. 

(2)  The  elegiac  symmetry  parallel  to 
the  arrangement 


'"••^"■^fansa^^"'^'^'^^^"'"- 


is  missmj 


1  In  order  to  prove  that  Propertius  here 
represents  Virdomarus  as  guilty  of  murdering 
ambassadors,  he  points  out  that  Livy  (dififermg 
•therein  from  Propertius)  so  represented  Cossus. 
Is  this  scientific  method? 
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j)  Propertius'  picture  emphasises  the 
swank  and  braggadocio  of  the  Gaulish 
■T^iant;  his  barbaric  pedigree,  barbaric 
prowess,  barbaric  dress. 

(4)  We  have  in  \'irgirs  ecphrasis,  like- 
wise, a  pictorial  account  of  Gauls. 

On  the  shield  of  Aeneas  they  are 
shown — 

aurea  caesaries  oUis  atque  aurea  ves'.is, 
\  irgatis  lucent  saguli.>  ;  turn  lactea  coUa 
auro  innectuniur;  duoquisquc  Alpina  coruscant 
gaesa  manu,  scutis  protecti  corpora  longis. 
Ac-n.  viii.  659-662. 

The  shield,  the  gaesrtm,  the  torque : 
these  are  common  to  both.  Bracae  are 
below  the  dignity  of  epic  :  Virgil  leaves 
them  to  Propertius;  but  he  adds  a  more 
characteristic  part  of  Gaulish  costume — 
the  sagiilum.  Cf.  Tacitus'  account  of 
Caecina  versicolori  sagulo,  bracas  [bar- 
barum  tegmen]  iridutus  {Hist.  II.  20) ;  or 
Cicero's  sagatos  bracatosqiic  'pro  Font 
J5.33)- 

'5)  A  neutral  verb  is  required  if  vir- 
gatis  .  .  .  bracts  is  to  attach  to  it,  as 
descriptive  ablative,  e.g.  esse,  ire,  stare. 
These  considerations  converge  on  a  pos- 
-ibility  that 

lACVLANTISAB 

13  a  syncopated  and  mis-divided  relic  of 

.SAGUL<  IST>ANTISVli 

VB     once    mis-carved     into     S    AB, 

AGMINE    was   substituted  for   TEG- 

-MIXE. 

The  suspect  llli  will  then  be  stuffing 
introduced  to  fill  the  hole  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  telescoping  of  saguli 
stanti  into  iacitlanti.   On  this  hypothesis 
Propertius  wrote : 
virgatis  saguli  stanti  sub  tegmine  bracis 
torquis  ab  incisa  decidit  {a"sa  }  K"'^- 
'As  he  stood  in  tartan  breeks  under  tl;c 
shelter  of  his  cloak,  his  torque  dropped 
"^-om  him.  .  .  .'      The  elegiac  balance  is 
Mctly  re-established  : 

stanti  :  decidit 

virgatis  bracis  :  decisa  gyla 

saguli  sub  tegmine  :  torquis  ansa. 

Since  the  words  siib  tegmine  naturally 
recall  to  us  the  opening  of  the  first 
Eclogue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  remind  the 
reader  that  sub  tegmine  of  a  tree  was 
then  thought  queer :  the  phrase  usually 
indicated  clothing :  hence  the  piirody  of 
Vireil 
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Tityre,  si  toga  calda  tibi  est,  quo  tegmina  fagi  ? 
But  it  may  be  said  '  This  is  reckless : 
you  tamper  with  the  word  iacitlanti, 
which  is  above  suspicion,  being  guaran- 
teed by  the  parallel  librantem  spicula  in 
13.'  Is  it  so  guaranteed?  The  first 
engagement  Romulus  and  Acron)  is 
foug'.it  with  spears ;  in  the  second  (Cor- 
sus  and  Lars  Tolumnius)  no  weapon  is 
mentioned,  but  the  sword  is  obviously 
necessary  for  the  final  s\soV.fi—desecta 
cervix;  what  about  the  third  ?  I  cannot 
find  it  in  any  of  the  commentators,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  incisa  neces- 
sarily implies  an  edge,  not  a  point ;  i.e.  a 
sword,  not  a  spear.  Will  anybody  pro- 
duce an  example  of  incidere  used  to 
describe  the  action  of  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, unless  where  it  means  to  engrave, 
to  score  ?  But  that  cannot  be  Proper- 
tius' meaning  here  :  Virdomarus'  throat 
was  cut,  slashed,  carved— certainly  not 
merely  scored.  Probably  it  was  cut 
through.  If  this  position'bc  irreducible, 
it  appears  consequent  that  iaculanti  can- 
not be  sound  ;  for  can  a  duel  be  conceived 
in  which  one  man  gets  in  a  sword-stroke 
on  his  enemy's  neck,  whilst  the  other  is 
throwing  javelins  at  him  ? 

Plutarch  doubtless  makes  them  fight 
v.ith  spears;  but  the  disagreement  in 
\arious  picturesque  particulars  proves 
that  he  followed  a  different  version  of 
the  story.  Valerius  Maximus  uses  the 
word  obtruncavil,  which  makes  for  my 


After  reading  and  re-reading  many 
times  Mr.  Richmond's  concluding  para- 
graph and  enjoying  the  portentous 
solemnity  of  the  prolocution,  I  am  at  a 
lo  s  how  to  reply  without  a  breach  of  the 
•scholarly  comities.  He  implicitly  claims 
;;  peculiar  competence  to  speak  on  Pro- 
pertius, and  suggests  that,  on  these  pre- 
serves, until  his  recension  of  the  text  he 
complete,  the  ordinary  play  of  discussion 
and  conjecture  shall  be  suspended.  As 
an  humble  diviner,  only  expecting  an 
augural  smile  from  my  colleagues,  it  was 
disconcerting  to  find  a  protest  and  a 
sentence  of  exclusion.  In  the  face  of 
such  enormous  pretensions  difficile  est 
satiram  nan  scribcre ;  but  I  will  restrict 
myself  to  a  very  few  observations. 

All  that  is  public  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Richmond's  researches,  is 
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contained  in  the  article  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xxxi., 
No.  62.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this 
article,  as  an  earnest,  that  we  are  admon- 
ished to  wait  until  the  oracle  has  spoken. 
Does  the  promise  justify  this  ban  ? 
Without  passing  any  opinion  of  my  own 
on  these  results,  I  will  quote  the  opinion 
of  one  who  has  also  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  MS.  tradition  of  Propertius ; 
and  who  apparently  must  be  allowed  to 
share  with  Mr.  Richmond  the  qualifica- 
tions which  authorise  Mr.  Richmond  to 
close  this  held  against  trespassers. 

Mr.  B.  L.  UUman  writes  in  Classical 
Philology,  vol.  vi.,  p.  300  '  .  .  .  I  must 
confess  I  have  not  been  convinced  by  the 
evidence  thus  far  submitted.  .  .  .  Much 
of  his  evidence  is  entirely  subjective, 
depending  on  his  view  of  the  text  in  any 
given  passage.  He  uses  many  readings 
of  the  new  MSS.  to  support  an  emenda- 
tion of  his  own.  .  .  .  Misapplied  palaeo- 
graphy, I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  affected 
Richmond's  work,  as  it  has  that  of  so 
many  other  students  of  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS.  Richmond's  deductions  from 
spelling  are  also  valueless,  in  my 
opinion.  .  .  .' 

In  the  face  of  this  opinion  are  not  the 
pronouncements  in  Mr.  Richmond's  last 
paragraph  a  little  excessive  ?  Any  per- 
son found  erecting  a  monument  even  in  a 
by-way  I  borrow  the  metaphor)  will  at 
first  command  a  sympathetic  interest. 
But  if  it  proved  to  be  a  monument  of 
nothing  but  patience?  The  University 
of  Laputa  had  great  monuments  of 
patience.  Suppose — to  put  it  bluntly — 
Mr.  Richmond  has  discovered  a  mare's 
nest  ?  Fine  scholars  are  not  exempt 
from  such  misfortunes.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  poignant  words  in  which  Ruther- 
ford lamented  (in  .4  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  Annotation)  his  dear  time's 
waste  on  a  matter  and  a  method  which 
he  discovered,  too  late,  was  radically 
incapable  of  giving  adequate  results. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  of  course, 
much  broader  than  a  given  half-dozen 
readings  in  one  poem  :  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ars  critica  are  involved. 
Mr.  Richmond  is  preaching  the  Leo- 
VoUmer  doctrine.  I  will  confess  that 
it    was    Leo's    Ciilex,    a    most    shame- 


less book,  which  did  much  to  dis- 
abuse me  of  the  characteristically  Ger- 
man notion  that  '  science '  means  set- 
ting up  a  sacred  machine  which  will 
work  automatically.  The  pages  of  this 
journal  are  not  the  place  for  an  ars 
critica,  even  in  the  briefest  abstract ;  but 
let  me,  in  conclusion,  outline  a  prescrip- 
tive argument  against  Mr.  Richmond's 
position  :  he  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
stages  in  the  Propertius  tradition  that 
lie  behind  our  earliest  surviving  wit- 
nesses, N  and  A.  Good.  Suppose  his 
method  to  be  as  sure  as  Mr.  Ullman 
finds  it  unconvincing ;  suppose  he  arrives 
at  a  hypothetical  Caroline  codex  :  what 
reason  is  there  to  imagine  that  this  was 
less  corrupt,  less  in  need  of  emendation 
by  conjecture,  than  (say)  the  lost  San- 
gallensis  of  .Statius'  Silvae  or  the  Bem- 
hmns  oi  A  ppendix  Vergiliana?  Suppose 
he  reconstructs  the  sixth-century  stage, 
why  should  it  be  sounder  than  the 
Romanus  of  Virgil  ?  Virgil  edited  from 
the  Romanus  is  faulty  enough.  Suppose 
his  genial  but  hazardous  speculations 
can  be  carried  even  as  high  as  the  age 
of  the  Symmachi,  would  such  a  Proper- 
tius be  more  authoritative  than  the  Bern- 
bine  Terence  ?  Yet  the  Bembine  needs 
frequent  emendation,  though  there  were 
strong  causes  making  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Terence,  which  were  want- 
ing to  Propertius.  Who  is  going  to 
accept  the  claim  that  a  hypothetical 
evolution  of  a  lost  archetype  is  more 
impeccable  than  we  know  its  real  con- 
temporaries to  be  in  the  instances  just 
quoted  ?  And,  if  not,  Vi'hy  do  the 
ordinary  processes  and  tests  not  apply 
to  the  emendation  of  Propertius  ? 

Proof  has  been  submitted  that  Mr. 
Richmond's  postulate  is  inadmissible. 
But  he  has  enriched  the  art  of  Heinsius 
and  Markland  with  a  new  (and  allitera- 
tive) nickname. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 

T/ie  Unive7-sity,  Glasgow. 

P.S. — This  article ^was  in  type  before 
Lejay's  paper  '  Les  Elegies  romaines  de 
Properce  '  Journal  des  Savants,  191 5-6) 
came  into  my  hands.  No  scholar  can 
afford  to  miss  anything  from  so  masterly 
a  pen. 
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NOTES 


DIOGENES  LAERTIUS   I.  104 

AND    I.    77. 

Kal  TOVTO  €^r)  ['Ai'a;^op(Tt?]  ffavfia- 
criooraTov  ecopaicevai  irapa  xoit'  EWijctiv, 
oTi  TOf  fifv  Kairvov  ev  Toi<i  opecri  KUTaXel- 
TTOvat,   Ta    Se    ^v\a   6iV  Tr/i;  -jroXtv  KOjxi- 

In  Platonica,  p.  336,  Mr.  Herbert 
Richards  has  written  :  '  I  can  make  no 
sense  of  Ka-rrvov,  and  conjecture  Kapirov. 
There  was  a  regular  Greek  expression, 
^vXivo^  Kapirof,  tree  fruit  (see  Liddell 
and  Scott,  and  add  Diod.  3.  63.  2 : 
Artem.  Oiicir.  2.  ^y,  p.  133),  which  we 
may  remember  in  relation  to  ^vXa.' 
The  olive  seems  to  be  the  only  tree  that 
suits  the  conditions  of  this  emendation, 
and  few  owners  could  have  been  so 
improvident.  But  the  text  itself  gives 
an  admirable  sense.  Take  ^v\a  as 
ligtia,  not  as  materia.  Anacharsis  was 
the  shrewd  representative  of  a  primitive 
folk,  interested  in  the  devices  of  civilis- 
ation. Knowing  the  'TXam  of  Scythia 
(Hdt.  I\'.  76),  he  might  well  wonder  at 
the  charcoal  industry,  say,  of  Acharnae, 
where  smoke  was  purged  from  the  wood 
before  the  charcoal  was  sent  down  into 
.\thens.^  Foreigners  are  readily  inter- 
ested in  the  fuel  peculiar  to  any  country. 
The  two  things  which  Aeneas  Silvius 
particularly  records  of  Scotland  are  the 
'  sulphurous  stone  '  which  men  burned, 
and  his  failure  to  see  the  goose-barnacle, 
which  was  always  farther  north.  The 
smokelessness  of  charcoal  was  a  problem 
which  later  Greeks  explaiiied  by  sup- 
posing that  the  smoke  was  shut  up  in 
the  wood — a  less  picturesque  theorj-  than 
that  of  Anacharsis.  Cf.  Theophrastus, 
De  Igite  75  '■  o'  S'  avOpaKc;  yivovrai  fxki' 
fjLe\av6<;  on  eyKaraKeKXeiffTat  6  KaTrvo<; 
ev  avTOi<!,   (o?)  /le'Xa?  oiv  i^vaei  KaOdirep 

^ClTTTei   AT.T.X. 

I.  -/J.  In  this  passage  someone  said 
to  Pittacus :  heiv  ^t}T€ii'  avdpunrov  a-nov- 
oalov;  and  he  answered:  av  \lav  ^rirfif, 
ovx  evp>'}a-€i^.  The  proposed  emenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Richards  is  kui/  \iav  ?i;t^? 

'  The  story  of  Ephorus  that  Anacharsis  in- 
vented fuTTvpa  points  to  his  interest  in  the 
subject.     (Strabo,  7.9). 
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ip.  3jSt.  Now  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
might  have  said  this,  but  the  text  as  it 
stands  suits  the  character  of  an  ex- 
perienced politician — '  yes,  there  are 
good  men,  provided  you  don't  probe  too 
deep.'  Walpole's  remark  about  the 
price  of  certain  people  is  in  the  same 
cynical  vein — they  are  honest  till  their 
price  is  reached. 

A.  S.  Ferguson. 

Queen's  Universil}\ 

Kingston,  Canada. 


LEUCAS— ITHACA. 
In  the  winter  of  1832-3  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude  sailed  about  among  the 
Ionian  Islands  as  follows.  From  Malta 
he  reached  Zante,  passing  between 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  then  called  at 
Patras,  sailed  for  Corfu  by  the  channel 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  after 
a  week  in  Corfu  returned  to  Patras, 
passing  between  Ithaca  and  .Acarnania, 
and  thence  to  Zante  and  back  to  Malta. 
It  will  be  agreed  that  he  could  not  have 
had  better  opportunities  for  observation. 
Now  what  are  the  comments  of  one 
whom  his  friend  Newman  called  'one 
of  the  acutest  and  cleverest  and  deepest 
men  in  the  memory  of  man  '  ?  They 
are  these.  '  Homer  was  no  geographer, 
for  he  saj'S  of  Ithaca,  auT>/  fxtv  ■)^0afi.d\Tj 
■nawTTepTinr)  eiv  dXi  Kilrai  Trpo<;  ^6<j}ov  • 
'A/x(j)t  Be  TToXXai   vljcroi,  etc.     AonXt^toi/ 

Te  ^dfJL7)    T€    Kal    v\7]€(T(Ta  ZuKVvOoV,   Vpo^ 

7;w  t'  rjeXiov  Te.  This  zigzag  quotation 
will  hardly  pass  for  evidence,  but  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
77/30?  7}&j  t'  i)e\i6i>  re,  are  Homer's 
words,  which  makes  tne  think  he  was 
never  there,  or  that  we  have  got  hold  of 
wrong  names  for  the  islands.'  Froude 
had  no  copy  of  the  Odyssey  with  him, 
but  his  contention  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  editor  of  his  Remains,  J.  B.  Mozley, 
adds  in  a  note  that  the  passage  may 
perhaps  be  reconciled  with  the  geo- 
graphy by  referring  the  lines  to  Zacyn- 
thus,  not  to  Ithaca,  'which  the  Greek 
will  very  well  bear.'  As  t  27-8  must 
refer  to  Ithaca,  and  plainly  are  applied 
to  the  island  TravmrepTuTrj  Trpbt  ^6<f)ov, 
this  expedient  must  be  unhesitatingly 
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rejected.  If  Ithaca  is  'furthest  of  all 
to  the  west,'  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  three,  the  meaning  of  a/.i(pi 
cannot  be  pressed  against  the  Leucas- 
hypothesis.  There  are  islands  to  the 
east  of  Santa  Maura  and  also  to  the 
south  of  it.  As  the  identification  of 
Dulichium  with  Leucas,  proposed  by 
Bunbury  and  now  adopted  by  Mr. 
Shewan,  is  becoming  fashionable,  it 
will  be  well  to  add  a  word  against  it. 
The  three  islands  are  contrasted  with 
Ithaca  in  a  245  and  t  21 :  it  is  plain 
then  they  are  the  v~]c-ot.  ttjOo?  'HXtSo? 
contrasted  with  Ithaca  in  ^  346.    Now 


so  impartial  a  witness  as  Dr.  Barclay 
Head  in  his  Historia  Nttmiiioniin  de- 
scribes the  coins  of  historic  Cephal- 
lenia,  Ithaca  and  Zacynthus  under  the 
heading  '  Islands  off  Elis.'  Secondly  in 
^  334  the  Thesprotian  ship  is  said  to 
pass  Ithaca  on  its  way  to  Dulichium  : 
the  story  is  a  fiction,  but  the  local 
colouring  must  be  correct.  Thirdly 
Dulichium  is  plainly  the  larger  island  : 
it  sujiplies  fifty-two  suitors  (tt  247). 
Cephalonia  has  6Sg  sq.  kil.,  Santa 
Maura  only  287. 

G.  C.  Richards. 
OrM  Co!h-i;c. 


REVIEWS 


THE  ODES  OF  PINDAR. 


The  Odes  of  Pindar,  including  the  prin- 
cipal Fragments.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  an  English  translation 
by  Sir  John  S.wuvs  (Loeb  Classical 
Scries).  London :  William  Heine- 
mann ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.     5s. 

That  this  translation  is  scholarly  and 
dignified  goes  without  saj-ing.  Perhaps 
more  could  not  be  looked  for  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  plan  of  the 
Loeb  Series,  which  places  te.\t  and 
translation  side  by  side  and  allows  only 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  notes.  E.x- 
cellent  for  the  purposes  of  the  series, 
this  plan  doubly  handicaps  the  trans- 
lator of  Pindar.  He  must  be  fairly 
literal  to  avoid  perplexing  readers  who 
have  the  Greek  before  their  eyes,  even 
when  the  letter  killeth  understandmg ; 
and  he  is  denied  the  full  commentary 
without  which  his  author  must  remain 
often  unintelli<:;ible,  and  ofterser  dull,  to 
the  modern  mind.  The  unique  splen- 
dour of  Pindar's  poetry  is  of  course 
incommunicable  in  any  version  ;  but, 
apart  from  that,  his  most  baffling 
quality  is  his  unique  allusiveness. 
\\'orking  under  the  reO/M'i  of  Lyric,  he 
invented  and  gradually  perfected  a 
'  method  of  allusion,'  so  to  name  it  ; 
and  deals  perpetually  in  references  to 
mythology,    to    proverbial    philosophy, 


to  the  whole  range  of  Hellenic  life  and 
ideas,  which  for  us  epfzeveaiv  xc^rl^ei, 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were 
readily  grasped  by  the  public  he  wrote 
for.  Otherwise,  however  successful  in 
other  branches  of  poetry,  he  could 
never  have  been  a  '  best  seller  '  as  a 
writer  of  Epinicians. 

It  is,  or  was,  the  fashion  to  assume 
that  Pindar  must  have  been  as  intrin- 
sicall}'  difficult  to  his  contemporaries 
as  he  is  to  us ;  and  that  they  followed 
his  train  of  thought  only  by  help  of 
clues  in  tlie  shape  of  '  signal-words,' 
'  metrical  responsions,'  and  the  like  ;  in 
fact,  that  he  used  a  sort  of  cypher,  the 
key  to  which  they  possessed,  but  we 
need  to  rediscover.  But  the  more 
patiently  and  perseveringly  one  reads 
him,  the  more  it  seems  that  the  true 
'  Open,  Sesame '  to  Pindar  must  be 
sought  in  another  direction;  at  any 
rate,  that  t'ne  via  prima  saliiiis  is  to 
reconstruct,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
mental  standpoint  of  his  audience,  and 
to  ask  ourselves  continually,  'What 
would  this  passage  have  conveyed  to 
the  average  fifth-century  Greek  ?'  And 
the  answer,  in  many  cases,  will  depend 
precisely  on  our  seizing  the  significance 
of  an  allusion,  which  is  sometimes  given 
in  a  single  phrase,  or  even  a  single 
word.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  word 
yai7Tpi/j.apyo<;  in  01.  1.  Si. 
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Following  Myers,  who  followed  Paley, 
Sir  John  Sandys  translates  yaa-Tp[fj.apyo<! 
by  'cannibal.'  The  word,  of  course, 
means  no  such  thing,  and,  if  it  did, 
would  make  nonsense  of  the  context. 
For  the  gods  did  not  know  it  was 
human  flesh  that  Tantalus  offered  them ; 
and  to  accuse  Demeter,  who  alone  ate 
of  it  before  the  truth  was  discovered, 
•  f  'cannibalism,'  could  occur  to  nobody. 
Pindar  might  as  well  say,  '  I  refuse  to 
call  Thyestes,  or  Harpagus,  a  cannibal.' 
So  would  everyone  else.  What,  then, 
does  he  refuse,  with  abhorrence,  to  call 
the  goddess — implying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  others  did  call  her  so,  on  the 
.-trength  of  the  story  he  rejects  ?  Simply 
a  '  greedy-belly ' — or  any  other  strong 
term  3-ou  like  for  a  glutton.  The  point 
';  eing  that,  according  to  the  tale, 
Demeter  had  'wolfed'  a  whole  shoulder 
ijf  Pelops  before  the  other  gods  had 
time  to  begin  their  meal.  That  was 
why  they  had  to  supply  him  with  his 
iamous  '  ivory  shoulder,'  on  restoring 
l;im  to  life.  There  are  other  traces  in 
myth  of  a  certain  greediness  being 
popularly  attributed  to  the  Earth 
.,'oddesses.  Persephone,  e.:^.,  could  not 
resist  eating  the  fatal  pomegranate  in 
the  Nether  World.  Now,  remembering 
:Iie  prominence  of  the  Demeter  and 
Kore  cult  in  Sicily,  and  that  Hiero 
himself  was  their  hereditary  priest,  we 
can  see  the  special  relevance  in  this 
Ode  of  Pindar's  protest  against  the 
accepted  Pelops  legend.  He  throws  it 
overboard,  and  invents  another  version, 
'ecause  it  involves  the  abominable 
ssumption  that  Demeter  was  guilty  of 
-/aarpifiapyia — a  vice  more  repulsive  to 
tlie  Greeks  than  to  us,  by  whom  the 
virtue  of  temperance  has  been  so 
curiously  limited  that  we  never  think 
of  denying  it  to  the  most  voracious 
teetotaller. 

Points  such  as  these— and  they  are 
legion — cannot  be  brought  out  except 
by  ample  explanatory  notes.  It  is, 
then,  no  disparagement  to  the  present 
translation  to  say  tiiat  it  will  not  help 
linglish  readers  to  a  fuller  comprehen- 
sion of  Pindar's  thought ;  what  they 
v.ill  find  in  it  is  a  version  in  style 
resembling  that  of  Myers,  but  more 
faithful  and  less  florid,  which  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  interest  either 


alongside  the  original  or  independently. 
This,  one  takes  it,  was  the  object  in 
view;  and,  if  so,  the  result  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

.\  few  criticisms  may  be  offered  on 
particular  renderings  : 

1.  01.  II.  Keivav  irapa  SiatTav,  'to 
gain  a  scanty  livelihood,'  pace  most 
editors,  is  indefensible  (a)  This  use 
of  vapa  is  unexampled  in  Pindar ; 
09)  Keipo<;  means  '  vain,'  '  fruitless,'  not 
'scanty';  (7)  Siaira  means  '  uuiy  of 
living,'  not  '(hcahs  of  living,'' in  ordinary 
Greek.  Kead  Keivuv,  and  translate  '  in 
yonder  happy  home.'  For  iiana  meant 
also  '  dwelling-place,'  '  home,'  and  so 
came  to  mean  T6Tro<;  iv  m  ev  SidyofKu 
(Schol.  Nic.  Eih.  I.  6.  3).  We  may 
suspect  that  in  Orphic  or  Pythagorean 
parlance  it  denoted  specially  the  Under- 
world Paradise,  and  does  so  here.  (Cf. 
Aristophon,  Pythagoristia  ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  VII.,  "E^t;  he  Kara^a<;  etV  hiairav 
70)V  Kara)  \  ISeiv  evaffToi?.  .   .   .) 

2.  01.  VI.  60.  aiTecov  \aoTp6(f)OV  rificiv 
riv  ea  Ke<pa\''i,  '  praying  that  his  head 
might  be  crowned  with  honour  and 
with  the  care  of  the  people.'  This 
misses  the  force  of  ea  xecpaXa,  '  to  be 
his  alone';  cf.  01.  VII.  66  [yalav]  ea 
Ke(f)a\n  .  .  .  yepa<;  eaaecrdai.  There,  as 
here,  the  context  suggests  that  the 
phrase  may  have  been  a  formula  in 
solemn  covenants.  Tifiiiv  is  not  'honour,' 
but  '  a  lordship,'  or  '  province,'  like 
y€ca<;  above;  while  \aoTp6(f>o^  is  '  folk- 
nurluring,'  i.e.  well-peopled  (cf.  ttoXiv 
\aorp6<^ov,  01.  V.  4).' 

3.  01.  VII.  5.  avfiTToalov  ■^c'tpii',  '  for 
the  sake  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with 
him'  {'at  drink  with  him,'  Gildersleeve). 
This  quotation  from  St.  Matt.  xiv.  9 
does  not  strike  one  as  happy,  even  if 
the  Scholiast  is  right  in  taking  avp.- 
TToaiov  of  the  guests  present,  which  may 
be  doubted.  It  suggests  that  the  host, 
ike  Herod,  acted  under  fear  of  censure 
rom  them. 

4.  Pyih.  III.  20.  fiparo  Tm>  inreovTuiv. 
'  She  was  enamoured  of  an  absent  love,' 
is  quite  wrong,  as  the  context  makes 
obvious.     The    Balfimv    erepo<;     (I.    34) 

'  We  have  tfie  same  conception  of  Heroic 
kingship  in  Oi.  IX.  100 — noXtv  &  anairtv  \a>\v 
Tt  biatrav.  In  O/.  VI.  Apollo  responils  to  the 
prayer   of  Tamos  for  such   kingship  by  sum- 

miinin.'  him  n-ii-, ton  <.!■  I'c  ^„',,ll^■  iifvu. 
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which  led  Koronis  to  sin  is  certainly 
not  a  'hateful  doom';  perhaps  the 
nearest  we  can  get  to  it  is  '  her  evil 
genius  '  (see  6  infra). 

5.  Pyth.  IV.  227.  The  subject  of 
TreXacraev  is  not  Jason,  but  Aeetes, 
clearh'.  L.  293,  evx^'^"'-  "^otI  oIkov 
IBelv,  can  hardly  mean  'the  exile  avou-eth 
that  he  shall  see  his  home  again.'  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  what  precedes,  and  ill- 
calculated  to  conciliate  Arcesilas. 

6.  Xem.  V.  40.  '  The  natal  star,'  for 
TTOTytto?  cvy^evi]';,  is  perhaps  a  little 
misleading.  A  man's  7r6Tft,o<;  avyyevi'j'i, 
or  halfxwv,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Roman  '  Genius,'  and  avyynn'j';  is 
simply  '  born  along  with.'  '  Birth- 
Spirit  '  partly  gives  the  idea ;  but  here 
again  translation  must  fail  without  a 
note. 

7.  Xcm.  \T.  25  f.  erepov  ov  rita  oIkov 
aTre<^avaro  Trvy/J-a^ia  <^'n\iovu)v^  | 
Ta/j-iav  (7Te(j)uva>v  fJ^vx^)  'VjWdBo<;  airdcra'i. 
'  No  other  house  hath  the  contest  in 
wrestling  {sic)  proclaimed  the  possessor 
of  more  crowns  in  this  inmost  place 
of  Hellas.'  The  sense  is  missed  by 
neglecting  the  metaphor.  The  Bassids 
are  stewards  to  that  wealthy  dame, 
Px'gmachia,  who  makes  them  give  account 
from  time  to  time  of  the  crowns  in 
their  storechamber.  With  TUfilav  and 
fivxifi  close  by,  it  is  strange  enough 
that  the  force  of  uTre^araro  should  be 


overlooked  ;  but  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  editors  and  translators  should 
agree  to  take  /ii'\&J  with  "E\Xa8o? 
uirdaaf;.  Yet  they  do,  only  differing  as 
to  whether  Nemea,  Corinth  or  Aegina 
is  the  ixvxo<i^  'EX\.  utt.  rounds  off 
Pindar's  '  mighty  vaunt,'  which  is  that 
the  Bassids'  crowns  are  more  than  all 
Hellas  besides  can  show  in  any  one 
clan. 

The  treatment  of  the  text  is — most 
wisely  under  the  circumstances  — 
eminently  conservative.  Of  '  the  few 
emendations  for  the  first  time  admitted 
into  the  text,'  Bergk's  t'  e\a<^p6v  (for 
re  XdjSpov,  Nein.  \'III.  46)  commends 
itself  least.  It  is  an  anti-climax  after 
the  mournful  and  solemn  ov  p-oi  Bvputov, 
just  preceding.  One  could  wish  such 
an  outrage  to  Pindar  as  opdinv  wpvaai 
{01.  IX.  109)  had  not  passed  unchal- 
lenged. Sir  John  Sandys  has  made 
several  proposals  for  filling  the  lacunae 
in  some  of  the  recently  discovered 
Fragments  ;  and  the  inclusion  of  these 
Fragments,  along  with  a  translation, 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  book. 

W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson. 


*  I  ought  to  have  excepted  Fennell,  whom  I 
have  looked  at  since  writing  the  above.  He 
writes  '  the  phrase  is  intolerable ';  and  explains 
the  whole  sentence  as  I  do,  noting  that 
(iTTcf/xii-aro  is  'gnomic  aoristand  causal  middle.' 


GALEN  ON  THE  NATURAL  FACULTIES. 


Galen  on  the  Natural  Faculties.  With 
an  English  Translation  by  Arthur 
John  Brock,  M.D.  (Loeb  Classical 
Library).  One  vol.  i2mo.  Pp. 
xxxix  +  339.  London:  Heinemann  ; 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1916. 

This  volume  is  one  more  instance  of 
that  intelligent  interest  in  Galen,  and 
new  understanding  of  him,  which  during 
the  last  half-century  has  followed  the 
destruction  of  a  servile  idolatry.  If  we 
overlook  a  little  mathematics,  a  little 
astronomy,  and  some  Arabian  chemistry, 
Galen,  who  flourished  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  the  last,  as  with  all  his 


faults  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  men 
of  science  until  Roger  Bacon.  Two 
or  three  editions  of  single  treatises  of 
Galen  I  have  noticed  before  in  the 
C.R.  and  have  taken  occasion  to  point 
out  the  need  of  a  modern  edition  of 
his  works  with  full  and  constructive 
commentaries.  For  the  history  of 
science,  literature,  and  philosophy  the 
works  of  Galen  are  full  of  matter.  With 
these  studies  philology  must  of  course 
go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  the  labours  of 
Helmreich  and  others  {Corpus  Medi- 
coruui — International  Association  of 
Academies)  have  already  done  much  to 
establish  a  text  which  before  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist ;  the  standard  edition, 
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that  of  Kuhn,  though  decorated  with 
the  name  of  Dindorf,  has  no  preten- 
sions to  accurate  scholarship. 

This  treatise  on  the  Natural  Facul- 
ties (tt.  (f>va-iKoiv  ^vviif^eoyv)  is  well  chosen 
for  translation  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Loeb  Series.  In  respect  of  the  history 
of  physiolog}'  it  is  enlightening ;  it 
reflects  light  also  on  Galen's  character 
as  a  man  and  as  a  scientist.  As  Dr. 
Brock  says,  '  Within  its  comparatively 
short  compass  we  meet  with  instances 
illustrating  perhaps  most  of  the  sides 
of  this  many-sided  writer.'  His  ana- 
tomical books  have  already  their  ex- 
cellent translation  and  commentaries 
(in  German)  by  Simon.  Treatises 
more  directly  medical  are  less  useful  as 
bridges  of  time  ;  for  this  end  our  art 
is  too  various,  personal,  and  fluctu- 
ating ;  too  dependent  on  ancillary 
sciences  and  on  apparatus,  and  in  scope 
too  utilitarian. 

Dr.  Brock's  translation  is  spirited, 
idiomatic,  scholarly,  and  often  happy  ; 
thus  it  is  very  readable  by  itself.  More- 
over he  has  shown  much  discrim.ination 
in  varj'ing  his  rendering  of  particular 
words  according  to  the  connotations  of 
the  context — such  words  for  instance 
as  <f)vcri<;,  (f)vcrio\oyia,  Oecopia,  deaprjTov, 
uKo\ovdia,  TrepiaTaXrtKo';,  etc.  The 
notes  are  few  and  close  to  the  point. 
Dr.  Brock  has  added  a  useful  and 
interesting  Introduction,  well-informed, 
helpful  and  judicious.  On  special  lines 
the  translator  has  had  the  advantage 
of  assistance  from  many  friends ;  among 
them  were,  for  scholarship,  Mr.  Pickard 
Cambridge  :  for  biology.  Sir  W. 
Thistleton-Dyer  and  Professor  D'Arcy 
Thompson.  He  had  also  of  course  the 
aid  of  Daremberg's  French  translation, 
and  of  the  Latin  of  Linacre.  The 
translation  follows  the  Greek  so  com- 
pactly that  the  two  texts  closely  cor- 
respond page  for  page.  Ktihn's  paging 
is  indicated  throughout,  a  great  con- 
venience. But  as  regards  the  paging  of 
this  volume — what  demon  is  tempting 
some  recent  publishers  to  play  tricks 
with  the  ancient  seat  of  page  numbers  ? 
Surely  the  customary  and  convenient 
place  for  these  is  at  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner;  but  here  the  printer  has 
thrown  these  numbers  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  a  plaguy  discommodity. 


To  pass  now  from  the  translation  to 
the  context  of  this  treatise :  I  have 
spoken  of  the  bridge  of  time  and  tradi- 
tion ;  in  respect  of  ancient  medicine 
we  may  regard  as  main  piers  on  the 
medical  route  the  Hippocratic,  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  Komano-Greek. 
Of  the  Hippocratic  school  we  have 
no  inconsiderable  body  of  documents, 
copies  of  which  were  never  lacking  in 
Greece,  Alexandria,  or  Rome.  Of  the 
great  and  brilliant  medicine  of  Alex- 
andria however  but  a  meagre  collection 
of  second-hand  scraps  remains ;  little 
indeed  remained  of  it  in  the  days  of 
Galen,  or  even  of  Celsus,  to  both  of 
whom  nevertheless  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  remnant. 

The  chief  masters  of  Alexandria  were 
the  physicians  and  anatomists  Hero- 
philus  and  Erasistratus ;  great  men 
both,  but  of  divergent  opinions.  Their 
disciples  were  divided  accordingly ; 
Hcrophilus  followed  more  directly  in 
the  steps  of  Hippocrates,  accepting  in 
full  the  doctrine  of  the  four  humours  ; 
Erasistratus,  following  rather  in  the 
steps  of  the  great  Ionian  physicists, 
ignored  the  four  humours,  and  inclined 
to  physical  speculations,  such  as  the 
atomist  and  the  pneumatist.  Conse- 
quently in  therapeutics  he  leaned  rather 
to  physical,  Herophilus  to  pharmaceu- 
tical methods.  Galen  was  nurtured  in 
the  later  Alexandrian  schools  of  Asia 
Minor — at  Smyrna  and  Pergamon,  in 
the  following  of  Quintus  (Kotvro?) — 
known  as  the  uvijp  araTo/it/ctoTaro?  of  his 
period — and  Satyrus  ;  stanch  Hero- 
phileans,  and  antagonists  of  the  'iatro- 
mechanical'  Erasistrateans.  Defective 
as  were  Galen's  documents  concerning 
the  opinions  of  a  scientific  ancestor  four 
centuries  before  his  time,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  atomist  speculation, 
brilliant  and  prophetic  idea  as  it  was, 
at  that  time  of  immaturity  was  a  fan- 
tastic basis  for  physiology,  as  fantastic 
as  the  Timaeus.  For  example  ;  great 
anatomist  as  he  was,  Erasistratus  was 
beguiled  by  it  into  the  proposition  that 
the  urine  reached  the  bladder  as  a  con- 
densation of  vapours  driven  by  the 
innate  heat  through  the  interstices  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  :  thus  ignoring  the 
ducts  (the  ureters)  by  which  the  waste 
products,  drawn  by  the   kidneys  from 
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the  renal  arteries,  trickle  into  the 
bladder.  Galen  had  no  difficult  task  in 
denouncing  such  false  applications  of 
the  atomist  hj-potheses,  out  of  which, 
about  50  B.C.,  the  Methodist  and  iatro- 
mechanical  schools  had  arisen,  and 
reached  their  zenith  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  in  the  person  of  Soranus,  a 
physician  scared}'  eclipsed  by  Galen 
but  in  his  day  less  eminent. 

But   in   this    treatise,   as   elsewhere, 
combative    as    he   was,    Galen    shows 
himself  as  far  more  than  a  destructive 
critic.     By  the  '  Natural  Faculties,'  of 
which  he  deals  here  with  four,  he  signi- 
fies  in   physiology  '  causes  of  specific 
activity';    as    in    pathology   the    four 
humours  were  causes  of  disease.     The 
four   Faculties  were    (i.)   attraction    by 
each    organ    of    the    body   of    certain 
elements  of  the  nutritive  juices  proper 
to    its    structure    {oXkjj    tov    oiKelov)  ; 
(ii.)  retention  of  these;  (iii)  alteration 
of    each   to    its   own    kind   (Kara   t»;j^ 
•jToioTTjTa    Kiveiadai) ;    (iv.)    rejection    of 
the  inappropriate   (irepLTTw/xaTa   or   to 
ctWorpiov).     This    sound    and    original 
conception    difiered    profoundly    from 
the    doctrine    of    '  homoiomerism,'    in 
w-hich   it  was   assumed   that  the   con- 
structive materials  were  in  substance  a 
blend    of    kinds    already    identical    in 
quality  with  the  several  bodilj-  tissues 
concerned,  a    blend    from    which  each 
tissue  sorted  out  its  own :  r.,if.  in  a  piece 
of  bread  the  formative  particles  of  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  brain,  etc.,"  pre-existed, 
and     needed     only     the     unravelling. 
Against   this    portmanteau    hypothesis 
Galen    in    his    prolix,    redundant,    but 
logical   and   eloquent    style   vigorously 
protested.     But  this  specific  attraction 
was  in  his  opinion    aided   by  another 
principle,  by  the  vacuum  of  the  Aris- 
totelean    Straton    (tt/jo?    to    Kevovfxevov 
uKoXovOia),     a    cooperative     mode     of 
nutrition  adopted  alike  by  the  vitalist 
Galen  and  the  physicist  Erasistratus. 

As  regards  the  heat  of  the  body — for 
Galen  the  '  innate  heat  '—there  is  little 
here  to  say,  and  this  little  could  not 
well  be  discussed  without  some  account 
of  the  '  pneuma,'  and  of  the  pneumatist 
school,  so  carefully  worked  out  by 
\\'el]mann.  The  interesting  anticipa- 
tion by  the  ancients  of  oxygenation  and 
combustion    as    the    source   of    animal 


heat   Huxley,  in  an  obiter  didum,  attri- 
buted to  Galen.     Galen  did  no  more 
than  accept  this  idea  from  the   great 
lonians,  and  progressed  no  farther  in  it. 
Unfortunately  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Alexandrian  school — Praxagoras  of  Cos 
— had  taught  that  the  arteries,  empty 
as    they   are    in    necropsy,   were   also 
empty  of  blood  during  life,  and  served 
as  the  channels  of  the  pneuma.     Galen, 
it   is   true,  showed  by  experiment  that 
the     arteries    contained    certain    finer 
elements    of  the   blood  with   pneuma; 
but   this   was   shown    long   before   his 
time,  at  any  rate   for   the   aorta ;    for 
example,    by   the   writer   of    the  tract 
TT.   KapSii]^,  w^hich    is    included    in    the 
Hippocratic  Collection,  but  was  prob- 
ably     contemporary     with      Aristotle. 
Galen  unfortunately  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  some  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, on  account  of  the  clotting  of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  ligated.     On 
the  mechanism  of  the  circulation  Galen 
was  not  indeed  so  clear  as  Erasistratus. 
In  respect  of  Therapeutics  Galen  fell 
behind    Erasistratus   and   Asclepiades, 
to  the  latter  of  whom,  influenced  per- 
haps by  Greenhill,  Dr.  Brock  may  be  a 
little  less  than  just.     If  the  opinions  of 
these   leaders   drifted   into   the   sterile 
practice  of  Methodism,  those  of  Galen 
led  to  the  humoral   purgations,    poly- 
pharmacies, theriacs,  venesections  and 
crass  dogmatisms  in   which,  down  to 
the  time  of  Moliere,  medicine — Byzan- 
tine,   Arabian,    and   modern — was   en- 
thralled,  fetters  which   even    now  are 
not  entirely  cast  a\\-ay. 

In  the  present  treatise  however  we 
see,  in  the  vi\'id  light  of  undesigned 
conversation,  the  chief  merit  of  Galen  ; 
that  so  far  as  we  know — the  records  of 
Alexandria  being  lost — he  was  the  first 
in  physiology,  perhaps  the  first  man  of 
science,  not  merely  to  make  experi- 
ments— even  savages  and  dogs  make 
experiments — but  to  pursue  the  experi- 
mental method  for  the  testing  of  pre- 
mises and  hypotheses.  In  this  treatise 
again  and  again  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  at  every  point  of  debate  Galen 
drives  his  opponents  to  try,  to  put  his 
proposition  to  experimental  tests.  Do 
as  I  have  done,  he  urges  ;  make  such 
and  such  an  experiment  and  see.  And 
the  experiments  he  proposes  are  well 
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conceived  and  fairly  conclusive.  (See 
<-.-.  pp.  S7,  241-3,  27  ^  27y.)  But  they 
would  not  do  it  for  Galen,  as  they  would 
not  for  Harvey.  Of  his  larger  syste- 
matic and  more  disinterested  experi- 
mental researches  those  on  the  spinal 
nerves  bv  no  means  stand  alone.     Un- 


happily for  the  world,  and  for  his  own 
reputation,  that  which  was  wrong  in 
Galen  flourished,  that  which  was  ri^ht 
in  him  sank  into  oblivion.  Such  are 
the  freaks  of  history. 

Clifford  Allbitt. 


DEIG.MA,  A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK. 


Deigma,  a  Firsl  Greek  Booh.  By  Profs. 
C.  F.  W.ALTEKS  and  R.  S.  Conway, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Constan'CE 
I.  Daniel.  Pp.  xxiii -1-407.  Murray. 
3s.  6d. 

No  praise  could  be  too  high  for  the 
comprehensive  care  with  which  the 
authors  have  compiled  this  book.  It  is 
designed  for  beginners  (whom  it  is  to 
occupy  for  two  years)  and  contains 
cvePithing  needed  for  such  a  course, 
much  more,  in  fact — as,  for  example, 
remarks  on  metre — than  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  such  a  course.  To  praise 
its  scholarship  would  be  an  impertin- 
ence, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word 
of  admiration  for  the  very  lucid  little 
philological  notes  with  which  it  abounds. 
Their  appropriateness — in  a  beginners' 
course — is  another  question,  and  one 
upon  which  I  should  probably  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  Professors 
Conway  and  Walters,  but  they  are  excel- 
lent for  the  teacher  to  have  by  him  for 
reference  and  reminder  of  the  reasons 
for  difiererit  grammatical  forms  and 
linguistic  peculiarities.  The  whole 
book  is,  in  fact,  more  adapted  to  the 
intelligent  teacher  than  to  the  intelli- 
gent pupil.  Professors  Conway  and 
Walters  have  endeavoured  to  do  a 
service  to  us  humbler  schoolmasters  by 
placing  their  ao<f)ia  at  our  disposal,  but 
the  ffo<p6t;  (as  Aristotle  tells  us)Tro\\dKi<; 
Bia/Mapr/ja-erat  tj/'T  Oepa-jreia^  for  lack  of 
if^Tzecpia-  In  a  beginners'  book  sim- 
plicity of  presentation  is  more  desirable 
than  philological  or  scientific  exhaus- 
tiveness  ;  but  in  this  book  the  presenta- 
tion both  of  accidence  and  of  syntax  is 
full,  exhaustive,  accurate,  scientific  or 
what  j'ou  will,  but  certainly  not  short 
and  simple.  In  fact,  the  book  (which  re- 
sembles the  authors' L(»if;i  not  only  in  its 
format)  is  almost  like  a  labyrinth.     This 


effect  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  the  treatment  of  conditional 
sentences,  which  is  scattered  over  more 
than  fifty  pages !  Nowhere  is  there 
given  a  simple  table  of  the  common 
forms,  which,  by  being  eiia-vvo-rrrof;, 
would  have  done  more  to  help  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  principles  of  such  sentences 
than  all  the  excellent  examples  and 
explanations  which  the  authors  have 
scattered  over  so  large  a  field.  (Inci- 
dentally, why  do  they  use  the  ugly 
words  I'rotasc  and  Apodose  ?) 

The  arrangement  both  of  accidence 
and  syntax  is  good — thr.s  the  subjunc- 
tive does  not  occur  until  p.  196,  and 
one  can  go  a  long  way  in  Greek  without 
the  subjunctive ;  the  middle  voice  comes 
right  at  the  beginning  (and  why 
shouldn't  it,  since  middle  verbs  are  so 
common  ?) ;  but  there  is  some  lack  of 
coordination,  for  which  the  reason  is 
not  apparent.  The  imperfect  occurs  in 
§14,  and  the  second  aorist  in  §64 — and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  l^elv,  eiBo/jLef 
and  yXdov  are  all  used  in  intervening 
sections,  and  it  is  not  until  §42  that  we 
are  told  that  such  words  are  declined 
like  the  imperfect.  Then  why  should 
not  the  pupil  be  told  that  avT6<;,  for 
example,  and  the  relative  are  declined 
like  the  article  ?  This  would  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  having  the 
oblique  cases  (with  English  equivalents 
appended)  scattered  over  several  early 
vocabularies  to  the  exercises.  The 
reading  material  is  good ;  we  soon  get 
on  to  continuous  narrative  of  a  simple 
nature,  and  this  is  continued  through- 
out the  book,  the  earlier  portions  being 
specially  written  and  the  later  ones 
adapted  from  Herodotus  and  others. 
Questions  in  Greek  are  appended  to 
many  of  the  exercises,  and  the  Preface 
says  '  We  think  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out  for  the  use  of  conversation  in 
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Greek  and  Latin  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  work,'  and  it  is  implied  that 
the  book  can  be  used  on  the  Direct 
Method.  Few  Direct  Method  teachers, 
however,  will  agree ;  for  the  exercises 
consist  of  the  usual  fragmentary,  iso- 
lated sentences  which  we  associate  with 
the  most  old-fashioned  of  primers.  In 
fact,  the  fragmentary  nature  of  such 
exercises  almost  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  virtue,  for  on  p.  119  we  find  an 
exercise  of  which  the  first  half  is  made 
up  from  the  early  chapters  of  Plato's 
Apology.  As  the  exercise  stands  it  can 
have  no  human  appeal  whatsoever  to 
the  pupil  (he  does  not  even  know  that 
the  person  referred  to  is  Socrates ! )  and 
its  place  could  so  easily  have  been  taken 
by  a  connected  piece  of  Plato  (adapted, 
if  necessary).  It  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  book  '  to  bring  the  pupil  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  stage  of  reading 
Greek  authors,'  and  the  reading  ma- 
terial provided  is,  as  already  stated, 
imusually  good.  (More  Anacreontics 
would  have  been  welcome.)  But  he  is 
to  spend  two  years  over  the  book ;  what 
amount  of  Greek  will  he  have  read  in 
that  time  ?  He  will  read  a  great  deal 
of  Greek  accidence  and  syntax,  and  a 
few  gems  of  Greek  literature,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
let  him  read  more  Greek  literature 
while  graduallyextending  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  accidence  and  syntax  bj' semi- 
conscious inductive  processes.  As  it  is, 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  this  book 
contain — allowing  thirty  lines  to  a  page 
— about  four  pages  of  isolated  Greek 
sentences  and  seven  of  continuous 
Greek  narrative.  All  the  rest  is 
Seiyfia ! 

In  a  book  with  so  many  good  points 
• — in  addition  to  the  spirit  of  the  reading 
matter,  i.e.  that  of  simple,  continuous, 


narrative,  I  should  mention  the  marking 
of  d,  I  and  V,  the  treatment  of  the  way 
nouns,  e.g.  of  the  third  declension  are 
built  up,  with  verbs  from  the  same  stems, 
and  the  reasoned  explanation  of  such 
things  as  01;  fii]  with  Future  Prohibi- 
tions— criticism  of  details  is  perhaps  a 
little  carping,  but  why  are  there  no 
paradigms  of  moods  ?  These  are  of 
great  use  in  teaching,  and  the\'  would 
have  helped  the  pupil  through  the 
labyrinth  considerably. 

So  much  for  details  ;  the  general 
effect  of  the  book  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
That  two  scholars  of  the  standing  of 
Professors  Conway  and  Walters  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  produce 
a  book  which  does  so  little  for  the  im- 
provement of  Greek  teaching  is  any- 
thing but  a  credit  to  English  scholar- 
ship. They  have  heard  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  have  thought 
it  well  to  incorporate  some  few  re- 
formed details  (presumably  because 
they  think  them  good)  into  the  body 
of  their  work,  but  seem  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  reformed 
methods  lies  in  the  very  principle 
or  soul  of  the  teaching  and  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  such  partial  incorpora- 
tion of  details  as  they  have  attempted. 
In  fact  teachers  on  reformed  lines  who 
really  understand  their  work  ought  to 
receive  this  book  with  something  little 
short  of  dismay,  for  there  is  danger  that 
by  its  coquetting  with  reform  it  may 
retard  progress  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  book  has  been  very  accurately 
printed;  I  have  been  carefully  through 
it  and  have  found  only  one  error — €aTi<i 
on  p.  177  for  el  rt?.  "Ajctt^liXo?  on 
p.  262  I  am  forced  to  refer  to  the 
authors  themselves,  for  it  is  twice 
repeated  in  the  vocabularies. 

R.  B.  Appleton. 


THE  OXYRHYNCHUS  PAPYRI. 


The  Oxyrhynchis  Papyri.  Part  XII. 
Edited  with  translations  and  notes 
by  B.  P.  Gkenfkll  and  A.  S.  Hunt. 
\Vith  2  plates.  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  Graeco-Roman  branch.  H. 
Milford,  Amen  Corner,  E.G.,  igi6. 

This    volume    is    the    complement    of 
Part   XL,    and    contains    official    and 


private  documents  only.  '  Most  of 
them  illustrate  the  period  from  Sep- 
timius  Severus  to  Constantine  ;  the 
others  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Roman  domination  in  Egypt.' 

The  first  two  sections  are  the  most 
important :  Edicts  and  Circular  Letters, 
and  documents  of  the  Senate  of  Oxy- 
rhynchus.      In   1405,  a  person  nomin- 
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ated  to  a  liturgj'  offers  to  cede  his 
property  to  the  tiscus  instead  of  per- 
forming the  dut}- ;  but  this  the  em- 
perors declined,  awarding  the  property 
to  the  nominator,  and  laying  on  him 
the  duty.  No.  141 1  is  a  complete  letter 
from  a  Strategus  ordering  the  banks  to 
accept  the  imperial  coinage,  apparently 
that  of  the  usurpers  Macrianus  and 
Ouietus;  no  doubt  it  had  been  debased. 
In  the  documents  concerning  the 
Senate  of  O.xyrhynchus  we  have  a  vivid 
picture  of  some  of  the  proceedings, 
besides  new  information  of  interest. 
Thus  1412  is  a  notice  of  a  special 
general  meeting  summoned  by  the 
prj'tanis,  who  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  summoner  but  without 
direct  evidence.  The  notes  on  this 
number  contain  a  detailed  discussion 
of  several  titles  and  the  rank  of  munici- 
pal officials.  Nos.  1413-16  are  reports 
of  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  The 
debate  was  opened  by  reading  of  a 
letter  or  by  some  introductory  speech 
by  the  prytanis ;  the  members'  remarks 
appear  to  be  summarised,  as  they  are 
often  sorted  by  sections  or  collective. 
Sometimes  the  senators  exclaim,  mxeave, 
UroXefiale — Bravo,  Ptolemaeus  !  and 
the  like :  this  curious  expletive  has 
been  found  before,  and  is  interpreted  by 
the  context.  They  discuss  who  shall 
be  nominated  for  certain  offices,  and 
the  members  express  their  satisfaction 
that  someone  else  has  been  named  by 
crying,  ayve  Trto-re  'PtXea,  ayi>e  irKnk 
TWovTelve !  aei  KoXco'i  XetXo?,  ^oyjOeiav 
avTm !  This  chorus  is  quite  comic. 
When  they  approve  of  the  prytanis, 
they  cry  out,  dTifirjTe  irpinavi.,  am^ov 
ijfiiv  TrpvTavi,  /ca\w9  apxei';  •  eVtei/cw? 
o  irpuravi^. 

There  are  several  reports  of  trials, 
unfortunately  not  complete,  and  orders 
and  letters  of  officials  ;  one  is  struck 
by  the  enormous  numbers  of  public 
offices,  and  wonders  what  the  people 


did  besides  work  and  pay  their  innu- 
merable taxes,  which  are  of  course  the 
direct  subject  of  many  items.  Poll- 
tax,  pig-tax,  acreage-tax,  baths,  desert 
guards,  asses,  embankments,  crown- 
dues,  temple-dues — life  in  Egypt  must 
have  been  like  life  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  except  that  if  there  was  a  road- 
tax  we  may  assume  that  there  were 
roads :  the  Turks  exact  the  tax  and 
leave  the  roads  alone.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarise  the  many  topics  that 
occur,  but  we  may  mention  tiie  learned 
notes  on  dating  and  on  the  artaba,  with 
the  minute  fractions  not  only  of  land 
but  of  crTt.\dpia  and  7r«\X(a  (144S,  the 
second  of  its  kind). 

No-  1449  is  a  list  of  votive  offerings, 
with  the  givers'  names.  No.  145 1  is 
an  epicrisis  of  Roman  citizens  and 
slaves;  one  of  an  important  class  of 
documents,  which  are  all  fragmentary, 
but  help  to  complete  each  other.  This 
document  is  noteworthy  as  including 
the  epicrasis  of  a  girl  along  with  her 
brother,  which  shows  that  the  object 
of  the  examination  cannot  have  been 
all  military.  This  point  is  carefully 
discussed  in  this  and  the  next  number. 
No.  1453  is  the  earliest  extant  papyrus 
of  the  Roman  period  (b.c.  30-29). 

A  section  is  given  to  petitions,  one 
being  a  petition  for  the  ins  trium  libcr- 
oriim  (1467),  the  right  to  act  without 
a  guardian,  especially  if  the  petitioner 
can  write.  No.  1473  throws  light  on 
the  marriage  laws.  Section  VIII., 
Horoscopes  and  Charms,  contains  an 
important  astronomical  essay  by  Dr. 
J.  K.  Fotheringham.  No.  1478  is  a 
list  of  questions  put  to  an  oracle.  The 
private  letters  are  all  worth  reading  ; 
four  of  them  are  Christian,  and  amongst 
the  earliest  Christian  documents  from 
Egypt. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series, 
although  it  has  no  literary  pieces. 

\V.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
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TWO  ROMAN  TOWNS. 


Aquae  Scxtiac:  Histoire  d"Aix-en-Prov- 
ence  dans  Tantiquite.  By  Michel 
Clerc.  io"x6i".  One  vol.  Pp. 
576,  with  42  plates,  and  24  figures  in 
text.     Aix-en-Provence  :  A.  Dragon. 

A  Study  of  Tibiir,  Historical,  Literary, 
and  Epigraphical,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Close  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  disserta- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy).  By  Ella  Bourne. 
9i"x6i-".  One  vol.  Pp.  75.  The 
Collegiate  Press,  George  Banta  Pub- 
lishing Compan\',  Mcnasha,  \\'iscon- 
sin,  igi6. 

These  two  works  present  a  strong 
contrast.  The  former  is  the  work  of  a 
local  archaeologist,  who  has  made  a 
minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
remains  of  his  native  town  and  district, 
and  concerns  himself  mainly  with  the 
interpretation  of  material  evidence. 
The  latter  is  a  compilation  '  based  on 
references  to  Tibur  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  on  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  region  of  Tibur';  and,  as  the 
authoress  explicitly  informs  us,  '  topo- 
graphical questions  have  been  carefully 
avoided  or  referred  to  only  incidentally.' 
It  may  therefore  be  dealt  with  very 
briefly.  Miss  Bourne  has  been  at  pains 
to  collect  literary  allusions  to  Tibur,  and 
seems  to  have  allowed  few,  if  any,  to 
escape  her.  It  is  a  little  strange,  how- 
ever, to  find  Appian  quoted  in  a  Latin 
translation;  and  the  metrical  inscription 
cited  for  Fabricius  on  p.  72  is  identical 
with  Biicheler,  Car;«.  Epif^r.  871,  which 
Miss  Bourne  treats  as  distinct.  The 
chapters  on  the  government  and  cults 
of  Tibur  contain  a  digest  of  what  has 
been  deduced,  mainh-  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, with  regard  to  these  matters ; 
but  our  knowledge  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  materially  advanced.  The  munici- 
pal institutions  of  Tibur,  in  fact,  must 
remain  in  tantalising  obscurity  until 
further  finds  bring  light.  Miss  Bourne 
argues  on  p.  43  for  praetors  at  Tibur 
(never  mentioned  in  inscriptions)  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  found  at 
Praeneste  ;  but  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
censors  are  found  at  Tibur,  but  not  at 


Praeneste,  which  shows  that  it  is  not 
entirely 'reasonable  to  assume  a  simi- 
larity between  the  governments  of  two 
States,  the  historj'  of  which  was  so 
closely  connected.' 

M.  Clerc's  book — a  striking  proof  of 
the  determination  of  French  scholars 
not  to  suffer  the  '  present  distress '  to 
impede  their  labours — deserves  the  care- 
ful study  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
Roman  Gaul,  and,  for  that  matter,  pre- 
Roman  Gaul,  since  the  early  ichapters 
deal  at  length  with  the  oppida,  which 
we  may  attribute  to  the  Salluvii,  and 
the  remarkable  sculptures  of  Antremont 
and  La  Roquepertuse,  excellently  repro- 
duced on  Plates  III.  ff.  The  principal 
merit  of  the  book,  however,  consists  in 
its  luminous  and  convincing  exposition 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
study  of  the  Roman  remains  found  in 
or  near  Aix.  Thus  the  evidence  of  the 
boundary-stones  is  carefully  scrutinised 
in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  territoriuui  assigned  to  Aquae 
Sextiae — a  question  of  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  it  affects  the  attribution  of 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  this  region. 
Every  inscription  in  the  Corpus  thus 
formed  is  reproduced  by  photography, 
and  the  texts  are  also  collected ;  we 
could  wish  that  these  were  accompanied 
by  a  fuller  bibliographj',  but,  except  for 
this,  M.  Clerc  gives  us  all  the  apparatus 
which  we  need  for  an  epigraphic  history 
of  Aquae  Sextiae.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  M.  Clerc  rejects  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions said  to  come  from  Aix  as  '  cer- 
tainly imported  from  abroad.'  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  epitaph  of  Pro- 
clus  (perhaps  the  consul  of  a.d.  23S), 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  and  though 
we  should  not  venture  to  disagree  with 
M.  Clerc,  we  should  have  been  glad  of 
some  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this 
judgment,  especially  as  the  inscription 
is  assigned  to  Aix  by  Mr.  Marshall  in 
the  recently  published  volume  of  the 
Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  1,106). 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  M. 
Clerc's  book  is  his  examination  of  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  ancient  towers 
incorporated  in  the  Palace  of  the  Counts 
of  Provence,  the  destruction  of  which  in 
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177S-1786  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  vandalism  perpetrated  in  modern 
times.  M.  Clerc's  treatment  of  the  docu- 
ments, plans,  drawings,  etc.,  deserves 
study  as  a  model  of  archaeological 
method,  and  he  has  placed  his  conclu- 
sions practically  beyond  dispute.  Two 
of  the  three  towers — the  Tour  du  Tresor 
and  the  Tour  du  Chaperon — flanked  a 
monumental  gateway  doubtless  erected 
when  Aquae  Sextiae  acquired  the  status 
of  a  coloiiia  under  the  Julio-Claudian 
dynasty;  the  third — the  Tour  de  I'Hor- 
loge — was  a  private  mausoleum  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  M.  Clerc 
seems  fully  justified  in  regarding  a 
curious  drawing  by  Giuliano  da  San 
Gallo,  who  visited   Provence   in  1494- 


1496,  as  an  attempted  restoration  of  the 
buildings,  c  f  which  the  two  first-named 
formed  p:ut,  although  the  legend  on 
the  drawin.;  shows  that  San  Gallo  con- 
fused Grasse  with  Aix. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
M.  Clerc's  eminently  critical  handling 
of  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  .Aix, 
notably  the  important  sarcophagi  of 
La  Gayole,  one  of  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  poet  Ennodius, 
but,  as  M.  Clerc  shows,  on  insufficient 
grounds.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  illustrations  of  these  monuments 
(apart  from  their  inscriptions)  could  not 
be  provided. 

H.  Stl'akt  Jones. 


HOUSMAN'S  MAXILIUS,  BOOK   III. 


M.  Manila  Asironoiiiicou,  Liber  Tertius. 
Kecensuit  et  enarravit  A.  E.  Hous- 
MAN.  Pp.  xxviii  +  72.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.     igiG.     4s.  6d.  net. 

I  MCST  apologise  at  the  outset  for  a 
review,  not  only  ver}'  late  but  some- 
what slight,  of  a  book  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  praise  both  early  and  with 
a  better  apprehension  of  it.  I  may 
plead  in  excuse  the  malice  of  the  times 
and  an  occupation  not  favourable  to 
humane  studies. 

There  are  five  books  of  the  Astro- 
iioinica.  Mr.  Housman  has  now  edited 
three  of  them  ;  and  there  seems  a  fair 
chance  that  before  the  war  is  over  (if 
both  the  war  and  Mr.  Housman  main- 
tain their  settled  pace)  he  will  have 
given  us  a  complete  edition  of  Manilius, 
and  have  added  to  scholarship  a  work 
that  must  ultimately  take  rank  among 
the  great  monuments  of  Latin  learning. 
I  do  not  use  these  last  words  without 
weighing  them,  nor  will  a  scholar  who 
is  not  afraid  (p.  xiv)  to  pen  a  sentence 
beginning  '  Neither  Scaliger  nor  Sal- 
masius  nor  I '  .  .  .  suspect  me  of  the 
wish  to  flatter  him.  I  use  them  because 
I  feel  pretty  sure  that  English  scholars 
have  in  general  very  little  idea  how 
considerable  a  work  Mr.  Housman's 
Manilius  is.  While  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Housman  himself 
and  to  rank  his  work  with  that  of 
Scaliger,  I  none  the  less  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  tradition  of  Scaliger;  and  I  do 


not  think  that  any  similar  work  of 
equal  distinction  has  appeared  in  this 
countr\-  since  Bentley. 

Book  III. — since  I  am  dealing  w^ith 
that  and  not  with  general  compliment 
— illustrates  Mr.  Housman's  true  quali- 
ties better,  I  think,  than  anything  he 
has  hitherto  produced.  I  say  his  '  true 
qualities':  for  he  is  best  known  by 
qualities  which  are  superficial  only, 
those  seen  for  example  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Book  I. — a  piece  of  work 
brilliant,  facile,  provoking,  well  worth 
reading,  scarcely  worth  writing.  The 
Introduction  to  Book  III.  maybe  re- 
garded as  an  apologj'  for  that  to  Book  I. 
Nothing  could  be  more  austere — I  had 
almost  said  more  depressing.  Here  you 
may  learn  what  the  Athla  are,  and  how 
to  apply  the  circle  of  them  to  that  of  the 
signs;  how  to  find  the  horoscope;  what 
a  stade  is  (with  some  hints  on  systems  of 
daylight  saving) ;  what  are  the  years  of 
man ;  and  much  else  that  has  interest 
only  as  part  of  the  history  of  human 
delusion.  All  this  is  expounded  with 
great  clearness ;  and,  correcting  both 
Manilius  and  his  editors,  Mr.  Housman 
marshals  an  array  of  astrological 
material  which  no  other  editor  has 
been  able  to  dispose  to  like  effect.  I 
think  it  certain  that  no  previous  editor 
of  Manilius,  and  no  previous  writer 
upon  ancient  astrology,  has  understood 
this  book  so  well. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Introduction 
to  the  text  and  notes,  we  find  that  the 
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value  of  these  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  labour  spent  upon  understanding 
the  subject-matter  expounded  in  the 
Introduction.  In  some  respects  the 
text  and  notes  evidence,  I  think,  as 
compared  with  Books  I.  and  II.,  a 
falling  off.  Not  a  great  many  of  the 
emendations  proposed  in  the  text  have, 
to  my  mind,  that  TreiOavdyKij  which  so 
often  distinguishes  Mr.  Housman's 
critical  conjectures.  Yet  I  have  mostly 
the  feeling  that,  if  they  do  not  hit  the 
truth,  they  are  hammering  patiently 
round  it;  whereas  I  have  thought  in 
the  past  that  Mr.  Housman  was  apt 
from  impatience  merely  to  knock  holes 
in  the  wall.-'  In  the  notes  again,  which 
accompany  the  text,  there  are  fewer  of 
the  wide-ranging  Lachmannian  order, 
sweeping  the  whole  field  of  Latin  litera- 
ture to  establish  a  proposition  in 
grammar,  language,  orthography,  criti- 

^  It  is  refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Housman  now 
and  again  confessing  himself  beaten  in  emenda- 
tion, f.,<^  III.  Occasional  emendations  seem 
to  be  in  his  'early  bad  manner.'  What  proba- 
bility, for  example,  at  p.  94  has  cxcipiunt  -•icibiis 
for  ciiis  in  ixempliim  '/  1  )f  what  I  think  are  new 
emendations  the  most  attractive  is  perhaps 
librae  at  649. 


cism  (I  am  thinking  of  notes  like  that 
on  401).  Citations  of  parallels  are  less 
apt  than  often.  The  very  Latin  of  the 
editor's  notes  has  lost  something  of  its 
old  force  and  individuality.  Yet  the 
notes  as  a  whole  have  the  character  of 
high  scholarship  for  the  mere  reason 
that  they  are  based  on  a  wide  and 
masterl}'  apprehension  of  a  tiresome 
and  intricate  subject.  Let  me  add  that 
they  are  throughout  almost  impeccably 
polite — the  occasional  snappish  imper- 
tinences which  once  so  much  delighted 
those  who  were  not  their  object  are 
absent. 

The  critical  presuppositions  of  Mr. 
Housman's  text  remain  unaltered. 
Unlike  the  Dutch  editor  of  the  new 
Teubner  text,  he  still  believes  in  the 
independent  authority  of  the  Codex 
Cic-iiili!acci!sis ;  and  he  assigns  to  the 
]'ci!cIhs  no  more  importance  than,  I 
think,  it  deserves.  The  notes  on  374 
and  399-400  suggest  reflections  upon 
the  exemplars  from  which  our  extant 
MSB.  arc  derived,  which  I  wish  that  Mr. 
Housman  could  find  time  to  amplify. 

H.  W.  Gakrod. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON. 


The  ruthlessness  of  our  enemies,  un- 
restrained by  moral  scruples  or  humane 
principles,  has  taken  from  us  a  great 
scholar.  The  ship  in  which  Dr.  Moulton 
v^as  returning  from  India  was  sunk  in 
the  Mediterranean  on  April  7,  1917.  On 
the  fourth  day  he  died  from  exposure 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  He  was  only 
fifty-three,  and  the  foul  blow  which  has 
sent  him  to  his  premature  death  has 
robbed  us  of  much  which  he  had 
planned  to  give  us. 

After  a  distinguished  career  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  University  of  London, 
he  became  tutor  at  Didsbury  College, 
^Manchester,  in  1902,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance witli  him  dates  from  that  time.  He 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
when    the    Faculty    of    Theology    was 


formed  in  1904;  and  two  or  three  years 
later  he  became  Greenwood  Professor  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  and  Indo-European 
Philology. 

As  a  scholar  he  gained  eminence  in 
two  subjects,  the  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Zoroastrianism.  The 
two  were  not  so  far  apart  as  they  might 
seem.  It  was  not  merely  that  both  be- 
longed to  the  domain  of  religion.  That 
counted  for  much  with  Moulton ;  indeed, 
he  could  have  made  his  own  the  words, 
"  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live.  And 
wholly  therein  is  the  life  of  my  spirit." 
But  while  religion  alwa)'s  claimed  from 
him  loving  and  sympathetic  treatment, 
the  selection  of  his  special  fields  of 
research  grew  naturally  out  of  his  clas- 
sical studies.  His  interest  in  Compara- 
tive Philology  led  him  from  Latin  and 
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Greek  to  Sanscrit  and  Iranian,  at  which 
he  worked  under  tlie  guidance  of  Cowell, 
and  from  the  language  he  passed  to  the 
religion  of  the  Avesta.  His  fatlier's 
labours  on  Winer's  Grnmmar  of  Kezv 
Testament  Greek,  which  he  had  not 
merely  translated  but  enriched,  gave  him 
an  iiereditary  inclination  to  that  sub- 
ject. But  his  philological  training  gave 
him  the  qualification  for  taking  up 
singlehanded  the  task  of  rewriting  the 
Grammar  as  an  independent  work, 
which  at  tirst  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in 
co-operation  with  his  father. 

His  Zoroastrian  studies  are  repre- 
sented, apart  from  articles,  by  his  Early 
Religious  Poetry  of  Persia  and  his  mas- 
sive Hibbert  Lectures  on  Early  Zoroas- 
triatisim.  The  latter  are  not  easy  for 
those  who  have  not  already  some  know- 
ledge of  the  subject;  they  are  his  con- 
tribution to  a  debate  of  experts.  The 
experts  valued  the  book  highly.  The 
annotated  translation  of  the  Gathas 
forms  a  specially  welcome  feature  of  it; 
and  classical  students  will  turn  with 
interest  to  his  notes  on  the  extracts  trans- 
lated from  Greek  authors.  The  Biblical 
student  ought  not  to  overlook  the  chap- 
ter on  '  Zarathushtra  and  Israel '  or  the 
Appendix  on  '  The  Magian  Material  of 
Tobit.'  He  went  to  India  that  he  might 
study  the  religion  of  the  Parsees,  as  it  is 
believed  and  practised  by  its  adherents. 
Whether  his  book  on  this  subject  is  in  a 
condition  to  be  published  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  understand  that  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  Zoroastrianism  delivered  to  the 
Parsee  community  has  been  issued  in 
India,  and  I  presume  will  be  made  acces- 
sible to  English  readers. 

He  won  a  much  wider  fame  by  the  first 
volume  of  his  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  containing  the  Prolegomena, 
which  was  published  in  1906.  It  applied 
to  the  Grammar  what  Deissmann  had 
sought  to  establish  for  the  Vocabulary. 
A  glance  at  a  volume  of  Greek  papyri 
had  suggested  to  Deissmann  that  New 
Testament  Greek  was  not  to  be  placed  in 
a  class  by  itself  (the  special  language  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called),  but  was  just  the  ordinary  spoken 
language  of  the  day,  the  current  non- 
literary  Greek.  Moulton  deleted '  Hebraic 
Greek'  from  his  earlier  definition  of  it. 
The    theory    has    naturally    met    with 


criticism,  especially  on  the  question  of 
Semitism  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
what  he  had  to  say  in  reply  I  select  for 
mention  his  contribution  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Biblical  Essays.  The  Prole- 
gomena won  instant  recognition.  Deiss- 
mann was  enthusiastic.  Harnack  in  the 
fourtli  of  his  Beitrdge  (p.  2)  pronounced 
Moulton  '  der  beste  Kenner  des  NTlichen 
Griechisch.'  The  University  of  Berlin 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Theology.  The 
book  was  translated,  with  considerable 
additions,  into  German  under  Thumb's 
auspices,  none  too  well  as  Thumb  bluntly 
said  in  his  Preface.  It  has  left  its  mark 
on  much  of  the  exegetical  and  philo- 
logical literature  published  on  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint  in  recent 
years.  The  second  volume  is  in  the 
press;  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  third 
volume,  that  on  the  Syntax,  has  been 
written  I  cannot  at  present  say.  In  col- 
laboration with  Professor  Milligan  he 
planned  a  comprehensive  work  entitled 
the  Vocabulary  of  the  Neiu  Testament 
illustrated  from  the  Papyri  and  other 
non-literary  Sources,  and  two  of  its  six 
parts  have  been  issued.  Whether  Deiss- 
mann's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament 
will  ever  be  published  is  uncertain,  but 
in  happier  days  it  was  arranged  that 
Moulton  should  prepare  an  English 
edition  of  it. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  ties  of  intimate  friendsliip  and  deep- 
rooted  affection,  who  laboured  with  him 
in  a  common  task  and  felt  a  whole- 
hearted admiration  for  the  man  and  his 
work,  his  premature  death,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  bitter  loss. 
Straight,  clean,  magnanimous,  generous, 
unselfish,  and  free  from  littleness  and 
jealousy,  he  was  a  friend  and  colleague 
in  whom  one  could  wholly  trust.  Virile 
in  character  and  of  irreproachable  in- 
tegrity, he  was  womanly  in  his  tender- 
ness, full  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
and  of  gentleness  to  the  weak.  His 
ample  and  varied  learning  raised  no  bar- 
rier between  him  and  tlic  illiterate,  and 
the  ministry  he  delighted  to  render  them 
was  neither  spoiled  by  condescension 
nor  chilled  by  aloofness.  He  could  and 
sometimes  did  hit  hard  in  controversy, 
but  never  below  the  belt.  He  had,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  his  intellectual  limitations. 
In  his  case  it  was  especially  his  unsym- 
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pathetic  attitude  tov.-ards  philosophy, 
and  perhaps  one  might  add  an  occa- 
sional tendency  to  fancifulness  in  his 
treatment  of  history.     But  his  range  was 


wide  and  on  his  own  ground  he  was  a 
great  master. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


THE  BRITISH  ACADEMY. 
CROMER     GREEK     PRIZE, 

With  the  view  of  maintaining  and 
encouraging  the  study  of  Greek,  particu- 
larly among  the  young,  in  the  national 
interest,  Lord  Cromer  has  founded  an 
annual  prize,  to  be  administered  by  the 
British  Academy,  for  the  best  essay  on 
anysubject  connected  with  the  language, 
history,  art,  literature,  or  philosophy  of 
Ancient  Greece. 

The  second  annual  prize,  of  £40,  will 
be  awarded  in  March,  1918,  under  the 
following  rules : 

1.  Competition  is  open  to  all  I^ritish 
subjects  of  either  sex  who  will  be 
under  twenty-six  years  of  age  on  De- 
cember 31,  1917. 

2.  Any  such  person  desirous  of  com- 
peting must  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  Academy  on  or  before 
June  I,  1917,  the  title  of  the  subject 
proposed  by  him  or  her.  The  Academy 
may  approve  (with  or  without  modifica- 
tion) or  disapprove  the  subject  ;  their 
decision  will  be  intimated  to  the  com- 
petitor as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Preference  will  be  given,  in  ap- 
proval of  subjects  proposed,  to  those 
which  deal  with  aspects  of  the  Greek 
genius  and  civilisation  of  large  and 
permanent  significance  over  those  which 
are  of  a  minute  or  highly  technical 
character. 

4.  Any  essay  already  published,  or 
already  in  competition  for  another  prize 
of  the  same  nature,  will  be  inadmissible. 

5.  Essays  of  which  the  subject  has 
been  approved  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  on  or  before 
December  31,  1917.  They  must  be 
ti'ped  (or,  if  the  author  prefers,  printed), 
and  should  have  a  note  attached  stating 
ihe  main  sources  of  information  used. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  essays 
.=hould  not  exceed  20,000  words,  ex- 
clusive of  notes.  Notes  should  not  run 
to  an  excessive  length. 


7.  The  author  of  the  essay  to  which 
the  prize  is  awarded  will  be  expected  to 
publish  it  (within  a  reasonable  time 
and  after  any  necessary  revision), 
either  separately,  or  in  the  journals  or 
transactions  of  a  society  approved  by 
the  Academj',  or  among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Academy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  will 
supply  on  application,  to  any  person 
qualified  and  desirous  to  compete,  a 
list  which  has  been  drawn  up  of  some 
typical  subjects,  for  general  guidance 
only,  and  without  any  suggestion  that 
one  or  another  of  these  subjects  should 
be  chosen,  or  that  preference  will  be 
given  to  them  over  any  other  subject  of 
a  suitable  nature. 

Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  '  The  Secretary  of  the  British 
.Academy,  Burlington  House,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  W.' 


.'Vn  important  Conference  of  Univer- 
sity representatives  with  Secondary 
School  teachers  of  the  North-Eastern 
Counties  took  place  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tjme  on  March  17.  The  Conference  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Secondary  Schools 
Examining  Board  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  with  a  view  to  securing  closer 
co-operation  between  the  University 
and  schools  in  regard  to  the  ground 
covered  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
University  curriculum  and  that  covered 
during  the  last  years  at  school.  The 
scheme  is  that  for  every  subject  common 
to  University  and  schools  a  Standing 
Committee  should  be  formed,  consisting 
of  the  University  teachers  concerned 
and  five  representatives  of  boys'  and 
girls'  schools  ;  and  that  these  Standing 
Committees  should  meet  periodically 
and  consider  questions  of  teaching  and 
examination  in  their  respective  subjects, 
while  general  Conferences  between 
University  teachers  and  all  the  school 
teachers  concerned  should  meet  at  least 
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annually  to  elect  such  Standing  Com- 
mittees and  receive  their  reports. 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  Con- 
ference met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  J.  Wight  Duff,  D.Litt.,  and 
elected  its  Standing  Committee — viz. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Hepple,  Westoe  Secondary 
School,  South  Shields;  Miss  Lodge, 
Collegiate  Girls'  School,  Sunderland ; 
Mr.  H.  N.  Smith,  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Newcastle;  Miss  Taylor,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Newcastle  ;  Mr. 
\Viddows,  Whitley  and  Monkscaton 
High  School  for  Boys. 

.\fter  discussion  two  matters  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  : 

[a)  The  question  of  which  authors  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek  should  in  the  regu- 
lations for  the  proposed  '  eighteen  year 
eld '  school  examination  be  recom- 
mended for  study  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  and  historical  significance,  it 
being  understood  that  at  the  stage  of 
this  higher  examination  no  books  should 
be  specifically  prescribed. 

(b)  The  collection  of  data  regarding 
the  teaching  of  oral  Latin  with  a  view 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a 
future  Conference  of  classical  teachers 
in  the  north  of  England. 


the   relation   of   pastures   to   primitive 
settlements. 


After  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Branch  of  the  Classical  Association, 
held  in  Newcastle  on  March  lo,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Cruickshank,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
read  a  paper  on  '  Some  Classical 
Parallels  to  the  Dun  Cow  Legend.' 
The  basis  of  thi.s  famous  legend  asso- 
ciated with  Durham  Cathedral  was 
examined  and  illustrated  by  evidence 
from  the  Classics  and  from  folklore 
bearing  upon  the  part  played  by  animals 
in  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  ciiies 
and  shrines.  The  paper  stimulated  an 
interesting  discussion,  to  which  contri- 
butions were  made  by  Dr.  J.  Wight 
Duff,  who  presided,  Miss  Hile\-,  Mr. 
James  Thomson  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Blair. 
The  speakers  touched  on  a  wide  range 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  mj.hology, 
prodigies,  numismatics,  sphragistics, 
pagan  elements  in  Christian    art,  and 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  LOUVAIN. 

MoiJE  than  two  years  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Classical  Association  were 
invited  to  offer  books  which  might  in 
due  course  be  given  to  the  Library  of 
Louvain.     The  response  was  generous. 

A  year  later  the  Association  sent 
delegates  to  a  meeting  called  on  the 
initiative  of  the  British  Academy,  and 
presided  over  by  \'iscount  Bryce,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  co-ordinate  various  pro- 
jects for  the  collection  of  books  for 
Louvain.  The  secretary  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Hugh  Butler,  Librarian 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  hand  over  the 
offers  which  were  received  in  answer  to 
the  .\ssociation's  appeal  to  Mr.  Butler, 
who  will  have  the  books  sent  to  the 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  there  to 
be  catalogued  and  stored  until  the  time 
arrives  for  their  despatch  to  Louvain. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  this  course  is 
approved  by  all  the  members  concerned, 
unless  any  of  them  give  notice  to  the 
contrary  before  the  end  of  May  to 
Mr.  E.  Harrison,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  the  offers  v.'ere  sent  in 
the  first  place. 

BOOKS  BY  THE  LATE  MR. 

HERBERT  RICHARDS. 
The  Council  of  the  Classical  .Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  announce  that  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
copies  of  four  classical  books  by  the 
late  Mr.  Herbert  Richards,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford — an  original  member 
of  the  Association — may,  on  application 
to  the  publishers,  be  obtained  both  by 
members  of  the  Classical  .Association 
and  by  the  Libraries  which  take  in  its 
publications  at  a  considerably  reduced 
price — viz.  2S.  6d.  per  volume,  exclusive 
of  postage.  The  books  in  question  are: 
Notes  oil  Xciiophoii  and  Others,  Aristo- 
phanes and  Others,  Platonica,  Aristotclica. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  former  con- 
tributor to  the  Revieii',  and  embody 
material  which  made  there  its  first 
appearance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Classical  Review. 
Sirs,— My  friend  Dr.  J.  M.  Keegan, 
R.A.M.C,  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  mould- 
ing of  the  abdominal  region  of  the  '  Venus '  of 
Milo  points  to  imperfect  uterine  contraction, 
thus  showing  that  a  child  had  but  recently  been 
born,  and  he  would  reconstruct  the  statue  as 
holding  an  infant  up  in  its  arms.  This  view  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  new  ;  he  would  explain  the 
robe,   so  uncomfortably  and   restlessly  on   the 


point  of  slipping  down,  as  so  arranged  to  dis- 
play the  muscular  study  ;  though,  at  first 
thought,  the  hypothesis  that  the  figure  grasped 
with  its  left  hand  the  top  of  a  shield,  the  bottom 
of  which  rested  on  the  robe  on  the  projecting 
left  thigh,  would  seem  more  satisfactory.  The 
question  of  date  remains,  from  what  I  make  of 
it,  as  obscure  as  ever. —  I  am.  Sirs,  yours,  etc., 
J.  C.  Howe. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 

on   Classical  Studies  -will  be  entered  in  this  list  if  they  are  sent  for 
The  price  should  in  all  eases  he  stated. 
■rpls  or  E.xtraets  from  Periodicals  and  Colleetions  will  not  be  included  unless  they  are  also  published 
separately. 


All  publications  which  have  a  beari 


Applelon  (R.  B.)     Perse  Latin  Plays.     Second 

Edition.     7i"x  5"-     Pp- 68.     Cambridge  :  W. 

Heffer  and  Sons,  1917-     Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 
Bo.x  (G.  A.)    The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (2  Esdras 

iii.-xiv.).     Palestinian  Jewish  Texts.     7j"x5"- 

Pp.    116.     London  :  S.P.C.K.,    igi/-     Cloth, 

2s.  6d.  net. 
Carpenter    (R.)      The    Ethics    of    Euripides. 

10"  X  bV.      Oxford    University     Press    (for 

Columbia  University   Press),  1916.      2S.  6d. 

net. 
Chase  (G.   H.)     Catalogue  of  Aretine  Pottery. 

i3i"xS|".     Pp.    viii+ii2,    with    30    plates. 

Bo'ston  ;  Houghton  Miffiin  Company,   1916. 

Half  cloth,  #2.50. 
De  Sanctis  {Q)    Storia  dei  I^omani.    Vol.  III.: 

L'Eta   delle    Guerre    Puniche.     Two    Parts. 

9i"x6i".     Pp.   24  +  432    and    vii  +  728,    with 

9"  coloured   mapsi     Turin  :    Fratetti    Bocca, 

1917.     L.  30. 
Freeman  (C.  E.)  and  Loi.'e  (W.  D.)     A  Greek 

Reader  for  Schools.     I'^'v^^'.     Pp.  iv4-i42. 

Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1917-  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Gis^this.     £tude  d'Histoire  et  d'Archaeologie, 

sur  un  Emporium  de  la  I'etite  Syrte.     Avec 

14  planches  hors  texte  et  3  figures  dans  le 

texte  (Extraits  des  Nouvelles  Archives   des 

Missions   scientifiques,  14'' fasc).     lo"x  6f". 

Pp.  116.     Paris  :  E.  Leroux,  1916. 
Ingram  Bytvater.     The  Memoir  of  an  Oxford 

Scholar.      By    W.    W.    Jackson.      9V' x  6". 

Pp.  xii  +  212.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1917. 

7s.  6d.  net. 
Lesrand  (P.    E.)     The  New  Greek  Comedy. 

Translated  by  J.    Loeb.     9"x  5I".     Pp.  xx  + 

547.    London:  \V.  Heinemann,  1917.    Cloth, 

15s.  net. 


Livy  (Book  XX Ml.)  Edited  by  A.  G.  Peskett. 
6:)"x4|".  Pp.  .\xiv+ 160,  with  a  map.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  191 7.     Cloth. 

Loeb  Classical  Library :  Seneca's  Tragedies 
(F.J.  Miller).  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xvi  +  ;68  ;  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  542. — The  Greek  Anthology  (W.  R. 
Paton).  Vol.  IL,  pp.  vi  + 517.— Strabo's 
Geography  (H.  L.  Jones).  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xliii  + 
531. — Achilles  Tatius  (S.  Gaselee).  Pp. 
xvi+461.  6J"X4i".  London:  W.  Heine- 
mann, 1 91 7.     Cloth,  5s.  net  per  vol. 

Mendell  (C.  W.)  Latin  Sentence  Connection. 
8V'x6".  Oxford  University  Press  (for  Yale 
University  Press),  1917.     Cloth,  81.50  net. 

Moore  (C.  H.)  The  Religious  Thought  of  the 
Greeks.  8i"x  si".  Pp.xii  +  385.  Cambridge 
University"  Pres's  (for  Harvard  University 
Press),  1916.     Cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Roberts  (W.  Rhys).  Greek  Civilisation  as  a 
Study  for  the  People.  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy.  Vol.  III.  io"x6".  Pp. 
13.     Oxford  University  Press,  1917.     is.net. 

Sophocles  (Fragments).  Edited,  with  additional 
notes  from  the  papers  of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb  and 
Dr.  W.  G.  Headlam,  by  A.  C.  Pearson. 
Three  Vols,  c/'xji".  Vol.  I.,  pp.  c  +  270; 
Vol.  IL,  pp.  vi  +  332  ;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  x  +  350. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1917-  Cloth, 
45s.  net. 

Weathcrhcad  (T.  C.)  Exercises  on  Rules  for 
Latin  Prose.  Pp.  xii+192.  2S.  6d.  net.— 
Further  Rules  for  Latin  Prose.  Pp.  xii  +  108. 
2S.net. — Biennium  Latinum.  Pp.  viii-f  146. 
2s.  6d.  net.  7^" >^  '■>' ■  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1917.     Half  cloth. 


Alteration  in  Vv^\q^.— Owing  to  the  incrcnscin  the  cost  of  mateiials,  the 
price  of  cases  for  binding  volumes  of  the  Classical  Review  is  advanced  to  2S.  6d. 
These  may  be  obtained  from  any  bookseller  ;  postage  4^.  extra. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME  'CRUCES'  OF  AESCHYLUS'  PERSAE. 


It  might  seem  necessarj'  to  apologise 
for  considering  anew  passages  of  classics 
that  have  been  discussed  for  so  many- 
generations.  While,  however,  inter- 
preting the  Persians  of  Aeschylus  in 
the  Greek  Seminar  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a  few  good  stu- 
dents, !  was  surprised  to  experience 
how  much  light  could  be  thrown  on 
obscure  passages  when  the  exegesis  is 
not  confined  to  the  manuscripts,  the 
scholiasts,  etc.,  but  is  conducted  with 
the  help  of  general  linguistics  and  a 
constant  consideration  of  every  writer's 
individuality  in  speech,  style  and 
thought.  It  has  seemed  to  me  there- 
fore not  altogether  useless  to  set  forth 
here  some  of  those  interpretations. 

I.   dfu^i  Be  v6(TT(p  TO)  ^aaiXeiu) 
Kal  TToXv^pvcov  <npaTia.is  rjBrj 
KaKOfiapTK  ayap  opadXcmenai 
OvfjLO<;  eacodev. 

TTaaa  yap  layix;  'AffiaToy€VT}<; 
o'i\(i3Ke,  viov  o  dvSpa  fiav^ei. 

(8-13) 

The  exact  nature  of  the  discomfort 
experienced  by  the  Tnaroi  when  no 
'  bulletin  of  victory '  comes  from  the 
'  Greek  front  '  can  only  be  disclosed 
through  a  right  interpretation  of  veov 
B'  avBpa  ffav^ei. 

Now,  the  translations  pretty  well 
agree  in  understanding  that  the  absence 
of  the  young  king  or  of  a  young  husband 
is  lamented.     Way  says  : 

Mine  heart  for  her  (.Asia's)  young  hero,  aye  ! 
doth  sigh. 

Paley,  following  Linwood,  writes : 
duobiis  de  caiisis  mihi  auxins  est  animus ; 
primttm  quod  juvcnem  regent  Xerxem 
dcsiderat. 

NO.  CCLXV.      VOL.  XXXI. 


In  Stephanus'  Thesaurus,  0av^ei  in 
this  passage  is  similarly  understood  as 
magno  clamorc  exposcit. 

Ahrens  thinks  that  Asia  is  like  a 
woman  who  has  lost  her  young  hus- 
band, while  Teuffel  accepts  Hermann's 
emendation  and  reads  iraaa  yap  lax^f 
'Acrta-oyevij'i  because  oi'^^oi/fe  viav,  in 
his  opinion,  does  not  clearly  depend  on 
any  verb  (?),  and  because  that  conjec- 
ture is  better  than  those  of  Heimsoth, 
Meineke,  etc.  The  text  however  is 
better  than  any  emendation,  if  well 
understood.  Headlam  is  the  only  one 
who  ventures  to  translate  :  '  Asia  mur- 
murs at  having  a  new  king.'  This 
interpretation,  which  is  not  far  from 
ours,  seems  however  to  have  had  no 
success,  since  in  an  edition  published 
in  1907  by  A.  O.  Prickard  one  again 
reads  :  '  My  soul  yearns  and  cries  aloud 
for  its  young  hero  '  (p.  43).  All  this,  of 
course,  is  inspired  by  Stephanus'  ren- 
dering of  (iav\ei. 

Now,  what  does  that  verb  properly 
mean,  and  what  can  be  its  figurative 
value,  judging  from  analogies  in  other 
languages  ? 

About  the  original  meaning  of  /Sailfo) 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  used 
for  '  barking '  in  Theocr.  6.  10  «  he 
<Cjev<ov^  ^av^ei,  6t'?  a\a  SepKOfifva),  in 
Tzetzes'  Schol.  ad  Lycoplt.  77,  in  Plut. 
(787  C),  etc.  It  is  a  denominative 
from  the  onomatopoea  :  ^av  0av  (Coin. 
Anon.  195,  Lid.  Scott,  s.v.).  Modern 
Greek  uses  ^a^v^tiv  in  the  same 
meaning. 

The  figurative  use,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  frequent.  One  has  Arist.  Thesm. 
173:  iravaai  ^av^wv,  which  from  the 
context  appears  to  mean  '  cease  grum- 
bling.'    The  answer,   '  By  Jove,   I  do 
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not  envy  your  education,'  shows  clearly 
that  l3av^ot)v  is  understood  as  implying 
not  a  '  regret '  but  a  '  complaint.''  In 
Eustathius'  Opusctda  301,  30  (\a\a- 
•yovvTO)!'  <^Tft)i'  <f)av\coi>^  Koi  crvvrjOi) 
jSav^ovrav)  the  word  is  assimilated  to 
a  verb  meaning  '  to  babble,  to  chirp,' 
and  a  certain  depreciation  is  thrown 
upon  it.  Thus,  /Sav^eiv  is  a  complaint 
uttered  by  envious  and  mean  people. 

Is  this  reconcilable  with  the  figurative 
sense  of  '  to  bark '  in  other  languages  ? 
The  following  Latin  texts  are  instruc- 
tive on  that  point : 

nigro  adlatraverit  ore  victoiem  Invldi.i 

(Sil.  It.  S.  290). 
ingenium  vitia  adlatrantia  quassant 

(//'.  11.420). 
Porcius    Cato    adlatrare    magnitudinem    ejus 
(.Scipionis  African!)  solitus  erat 

(Liv.  38.  54.2.  M.). 

adlatrare  in  all  those  cases  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Germ,  anbellen,  which 
in  a  figurative  meaning  is  used  for 
'  clamouring  against  somebody-,'  and  is 
found  especially  for  criticisms  on  the 
part  of  a  crowd.  The  English  verb  '  to 
bark  '  has  the  same  metaphoric  value  : 

Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  tlie  ashes  cold, 
And  envy  base  to  bark  at  sleeping  fame. 
Spenser:    IVoixeslers  Die/.,  s.v. 

The  analogy  of  the  other  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  thus  clearly 
confirms  the  induction  from  the  few 
instances  in  which  /3av^o}  has  a  figura- 
tive meaning.  It  is  decidedly  against 
any  idea  of  '  lament,  sorrow,  regret.'  It 
clearly  points  to  '  complaint,'  and  even 
to  a  strong  and  loud  complaint.  Only 
in  the  present  case,  instead  of  being 
loud,  the  complaint  is  secret  like  the 
opcroXorreiTai,  and  this  is  thus  the  mean- 
ing of  ecrwdev,  as  it  is  the  meaning  of 
alya  in  A  gam.  456:  aWorpia^  Sial 
yvuaiKoi;  rdSe  o'ljd  rtf  /Saii^ei.  In  both 
cases  there  is  some  emphasis  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  complaint  is  a  secret 
one,  because  (Bav^w  normally  suggests 
a  loud,  indiscreet  complaint.  The 
secrecy  does  not  make  the  disapproval 
weaker,  and  '  to  murmur '  is  too  mild  a 
word.  The  natural  translation  will 
thus  be  :  '  (My  soul)  grumbles  (or 
snarls)  (secretly)  against  that  young 
man  (i.e.  against  the  king  because  he  is 
a  young  man).' 


Now,  even  a  superficial  reading  of 
the  play  shows  that  no  other  transla- 
tion is  possible. 

When  sentence  is  passed  upon  Xerxes' 
action  and  failure  in  the  talk  between 
Atossa  and  Darius'  soul,  emphasis  is 
repeatedly  laid  on  the  juvenile  im- 
petuosity of  Xerxes  :  AA.  -rrah  8'  efi6<; 
TtlS'  oil  KareiSco'i  i'}vv(rev  vem  6pdaei  (744). 
Atossa  in  718  calls  her  son  6ovpt,o<; 
He'pf  7/9. 

One  insists  on  the  desire  in  Xerxes 
as  in  a  young  man  to  do  things  which 
his  wiser  ancestors  had  abstained  from 
undertaking  : 

AA.   sepf?/?    8'   t'/i09   TTats"   veo'i   ioou   vea 
(^povel 
Kov  p,vr)fiovev€i  Ta<i  efid<i  iiricnoXd^. 

(782-783) 

The  morality  of  the  whole  drama  is 
that  Xerxes  has  precipitated  upon  him- 
self a  catastrophe  because  he  was  an 
inconsiderate  young  man,  not  maturing 
his  plans,  and,  especially,  not  satisfied 
to  confine  his  ambitions  to  what  man 
can  and  may  perform. 

The  gods  had  given  to  Persians 
power  on  the  continent.  He  wanted 
to  reign  also  on  sea  (no  ff.),  and  he 
had  committed  an  impiety  in  making  a 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont  (745). 

Let  us  finally  observe  that  snarling 
at  a  young  man  is  peculiarly  natural  on 
the  part  of  the  old  counsellors  of  King 
Darius. 

The  meaning  of  veov  8'  dvBpa  /Sav^ei 
having  been  established  in  that  way, 
one  has  a  clue  to  find  out  what  opa-o- 
XoTTelrai  dvfio';  eawOev  may  mean.  We 
already  know  that  one  has  to  do  with  a 
state  of  mind  which  remained  undis- 
closed {eawOev),  and  that  some  kind  of 
irritation  would  be  more  consistent  with 
/Sai/^ei  than  'disturbance,'  as  most  com- 
mentators translate.  Headlam,  for 
instance,  says  :  '  My  soul  is  at  the 
present  time  disturbed.'  Way  writes  : 
'  My  heart  is  yearning  all  over-wrought.' 
Ahrens  translates :  mens  mea  valde  in 
pectorc  pcrturbatur,  while  Prickard  sees 
in  opaoXoTrelrat.  a  variation  of  opwrat. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
word  is  very  rare  and  its  composition 
very  obscure.  The  Scholiast  glosses  it 
by  Tapddcrerai,  hence  the  'disturbance  ' 
of  the  translators,  or  by  Kipelrai.     Paley 
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still  believes  in  the  etymology  '  raising 
his  crest '  (\66o<i),  which  is,  of  course, 
phonetically  impossible.  For  Photius 
op<To\oTreii'  is  XotSopeif,  iroXefulv,  while 
for  Hesjchius  it  is  BiairoXefielv. 

In  texts,  one  hnds  in  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  C^yllenian  (1.  30.S), 
Hermes  telling  Apollo:  n»}  ^u  <^epei<;, 
'Vjcdipye,  deo)v  ^afievecnare  ttuvtcov  ;  t) 
fie  i3o(hv  evex'  wSe  )(o\ovfi€i>o<i  opffoXo- 
■7r€vn<;  ;  m  ttottoi,  eW  ('ittoXoito  ffocav 
7ei'09.   .  .    . 

The  tone  is  both  irritated  and  ironi- 
cal. Apollo  is  clearly  reproached  with 
having  had  a  quercllc  d'Allemand  with 
Hermes  and  with  harassing  him. 
Maximus  Tyrius  107  uses  the  word 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning :  iravri- 
jiepov  6p<ToXo7revoi  fivdip  ovetSeio),  ?;  Kal 
TrXrjyrjcnv  laiTTOi. 

Here  again  there  is  harassing,  pro- 
tracted provocation.  It  is  in  words  (cf. 
Photius'  XoLhopelv)  the  equivalent  of 
what  luTTToi  is  in  deeds. 

Outside  those  two  passages,  one  only 
knows  6pcr6XoTTo<i  as  an  epithet  of  Ares 
(Hephacst.  90.  13.  i).  Stephanus  ren- 
ders it  by  bellicosus,  which  is  a  safe 
guess  when  Ares  is  meant.  The  two 
instances,  quoted  above,  rather  point 
to  '  harassing,  provoking,  teasing, 
quarrelling.'  Can  that  meaning  be 
supported  by  the  etymology  ?  I  think 
so.  6pcr6XoTro<i  obviously  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  compounds  as 
opa-nmo^  qui  cquos  concitat  (Stephanus 
S.V.),  opaiiTovi  pedes  cottcitaiis  (Hesych.), 
6po-t\o;!^o?  acrcm  coiicitans  (Steph.),  etc. 
The  list  contains  also  proper  names, 
as  'Opaifiaxo^,  'Opaifievtjf,  etc.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  in  it  also  several 
epithets  of  gods:  Zei/9  opctiVthtto?  (rouser 
of  thunder),  Pind.  01.  10.  (11)  97;  Zev^ 
6p<Tive<pTi<i  (cloud-raising),  Pind.  N  5. 
62  ;  \i6vv<Tov  opcTi-yvvaiKa  (who  e.xcites 
women),  Poda  ap.  Pint.  2.  6oj,  C-671  C. 
The  second  element  could  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  XeTTw  '  to  peel,'  for  which  one 
also  finds  oXv-mro  '  to  skin.'  Xoir6<;  is 
found  for  a  '  peel '  (Od.  ig.  233),  and  in 
Hippocrates'  Art.  (799.  812)  for  a  '  skin 
that  peels  off.'  6pcr6XoTro<;  can  thus 
mean  '  exciting,  raising,  irritating  the 
skin.' 

Now,  why  not  see  in  this  a  very 
expressive  popular  metaphor  ?  It  may 
very    well    have     been    used    first    of 


harassing  animals.  The  very  word  '  to 
harass  '  was  used  first  of  the  man  who 
leads  the  animals  by  shouting  at  them 
(O.H.G. hareii  'to  shout,'  Meyer-Liibke, 
Row.  ]Vort.  S.  ]'.).  opaoXoireiv  would 
rather  refer  to  a  harassing  b)'  means  of 
a  goad,  and  the  comparison  is  not  less 
instructive  with  Eng.  '  to  tease,'  since 
M.E.  tesen  means  'to  card  wool.'  Thus 
the  modern  verb  came  to  be  used  for 
'  vexing,'  because  it  meant  '  to  card,' 
i.e.  '  to  take  away  the  superficial 
tomentum  of  wool  by  means  of  thistles, 
therefore  called  teasels  (dipsacus  fullo- 
num).  The  action  of  such  a  scratching 
on  the  skin  or  on  a  temperament  can 
easily  be  imagined. 

The  whole  passage  reads  thus  :  '  Now 
that  the  whole  strength  of  Asia  has 
gone,  my  soul  in  its  depth  is  harassed 
by  the  presentment  of  a  catastrophe, 
and  secretly  snarls  at  that  young  king.' 

2.  (^o^epoi  /j,ev  iSelv,  Beivol  Se  ndyjjv 
'^vx'jt  €VTXt']fiovt  ^6^7]  (27-28). 

Outside  its  material  meaning  of 
'  sight '  (appearance),  Bo^a  alwajs  refers 
to  intelligence,  never  to  a  feeling  of  the 
soul.  In  our  text  however  a  moral 
meaning  seems  unavoidable,  and  con- 
sequently Way  translates  :  '  In  the  grim 
determination  of  a  spirit  hot  of  war,' 
and  Headlam  'in  full  confidence  of 
spirit.' 

Though  such  expressions  give  a 
tolerable  sense,  I  think  they  must  be 
rejected,  because  it  is  no  good  method 
to  give  to  a  word  in  one  passage  a 
meaning  that  it  never  has,  simply 
because  that  meaning  would  fit  the 
context. 

Teuffel  seems  to  me  nearer  to  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  the  verse  may 
be  glossed  by  :  Sokoikti  yap  ttjv  '^v)(7^v 
€-)(€iv  evTXi^fjLova.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Bo^a,  for  instance,  in  Xen.  Hell.  5.  21 : 
axJTe  Bo^af  irapelxe  Tot?  7roX€fjLioi<!  firj 
TToitjcreadai  pM\Tiv  iKeivrj  rij  >'i/J^pa — I.e. 
(he  behaved  so)  '  as  to  appear  to  the 
enemy  not  to  intend  to  fight  on  that 
day.'  Similarly,  Plato,  Soph.  P.  216: 
toTiv    ol?     Bo^av     •7rapa<T)(0iVT      av    to? 

€XOVT€'i  fJLaVlK(ii<i. 

But  that  meaning  is  still  partly  intel- 
lectual, and  a  comparison  with  oi^iv, 
some  verses  below  i^o^epav  oifriv  rrpoai- 
Biadai),  makes  it  probable  that  one  has 
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to  do  here  with  a  mere  sight,  an  aspect, 
just  as  in  Eur.  Rhes.  780  :  Kai  fioi  Kad' 
virvov  ho^a  T19  "rrapiaraTai. 

That  meaning  of  '  apparition '  has 
been  perpetuated  unto  later  times,  as 
shown  by  elhov  ho^av  <^o^epav  et?  to  /SoOt- 
riv  (dc  Spectra  Chron.  Pasch.  in  Stepha- 
nus,  S.V.).  This  means  that  ho^a  may  be 
both  passive  and  active,  just  as  aspectus 
is  passive  in  quadrupes  aspectu  tritci  (Cic. 
Div.  2.  64  133),  horyibili  super  aspectu 
innrtalibus  i7istans  (Lucr.  Vulg.  1.  105), 
and  also  as  sisrht  in  a  famihar  sentence, 
as  '  That  hat  is  a  sight.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  three 
languages,  the  passive  sense  is  sHghtly 
pejorative.  This  shade  is  not  absent 
in  our  verse,  since  the  Persians  have  a 
frightening  aspect  on  account  of  their 
indomitable  soul. 

3.   Yl€palBe<i  B'  a^poTrev6el<;  eKaara  "rrodri) 
(j)i\(ivopi 
Jiiv  al'X^P'USvra  Oovpov  evvarrip    iitto- 
Trep,yjrafieva  XetVeTat  fiovo^v^ 

(135-139)- 

The  difficulty  here  is  about  the  mean- 
ing of  ai-)(^fidevTa.  The  word  normally 
would  mean  '  armed  with  the  spear,' 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  what  we  read  in 
translations :  Way,  '  for  the  battle- 
eager  spearman  ' ;  Headlam,  '  having 
sent  away  her  gallant  armed  consort.' 

A  serious  objection  against  the  mean- 
ing '  spearman '  is  however  the  fact 
that  the  Persians  are  bowmen,  and  so 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
contrast  between  Greeks  and  Persians 
in  this  respect  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  admit  with  Teuffel  that 
Aeschylus  here  disregards  the  difference 
of  armament. 

Several  times  the  Persians  are  called 
To^oBdjMivT€'i  (26,  30,  55),  and  in  v.  85 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  Xer.xes  e-ndyei 
SovptK\vTOt<;  nvhpdai  ro^6hap.vov  "Apt]- 
This  excludes  completely  the  possi- 
bility that  Aeschylus  would  call  the 
Persians  '  spearmen,'  even  in  the  generic 
meaning  of  '  armed.'  It  seems  to  me 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  alxM 
here  as  an  abstract  term,  meaning  '  war- 
like ardour  '  (bellicosHas).  That  figure 
is  found  in  Pindar,  Neni.  10.  23  :  dpi^jre 
B'  al-y^jxav  'Afi<piTpV(ovo<;  'brought  up  the 
warlike  Amphitryon.' 

In  this  very  play  of  The  Persians  in 


V.  999  one  reads  al'^^pLa^  aKopearov  '  in- 
satiable of  fighting,'  where  the  meaning 
is  not  far  from  '  warlike  spirit.'  In  Plut. 
Lye.  21  the  latter  sense  is  fully  reached: 
eV^'  al^fid  T€  vewv  ffdWei  koI  fiovaa 
Xiyeia.  Even  if  the  semantic  evolution 
has  not  gone  so  far  in  Aeschylus' 
alxP'd^vTa,  it  is  safe  enough  to  give  the 
meaning  found  in  Pindar,  and  to  trans- 
late '  her  impetuous  warlike  husband.' 

4.    EXXa?  t'  afi<f)l  TTopov  TrXaTvv 

evxop-evai,    p.v)(ia    Tf    TrpoTrovTi<;    Kal 
o-To/xtoyaa  TIovtov  (875-877). 

This  is  the  text  of  the  Mediceus. 
Most  editors  change  evxop-evat,  into 
dp')(6pievai  '  subdued.'  The  change  is 
not  a  happy  one  however,  because  it 
destroys  the  fine  parallelism  with  v.  871 : 
\ipLvas  T  eKTodev,  ai  Kara  yepaov  iXrjXa- 
p.evai  Trepl  TTvpyov.  In  both  cases  the 
participle  refers  to  a  geographical,  not 
a  political  situation.  An  objection  to 
keeping  evyofievai,  it  is  true,  is  the 
absence  of  avat,  but  that  ellipsis  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  desire  for 
symmetry  in  a  chorus. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory meaning  with  eiixop^vai  ?  One 
might  doubt  it,  considering  the  texts 
of  various  translators  who  have  been 
faithful  to  the  tradition,  as  e.g.  Ahrens, 
latum  f return  exsultantes ;  or  Headlam, 
'  which  are  proud  to  be  round  about 
the  straits  of  Helle.' 

That  joy  or  that  pride  seems  some- 
what too  emphatic.  But  the  meaning 
of  ev^ofievai  may  be  very  mild.  Cf.  Pind. 
Pyth.  4.  97  :  iroiav  yalav,  u)  ^elve,  ev\eai 
('  do  you  say  ?')  ;  Od.  E.  460 :  «X\' 
eXeaipe,  ava^  •  tK€Tr)<;  Be  roi  ev^o/xai  elvac 
{'  I  have  the  quality  of  a  suppliant  ') ; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  4.  1251  :  ti?  X^wi'  evxerat 
T]Be  ('  What  is  the  right  name  to  give  to 
that  land  ?') ;  Pind.  01.  6.  53 :  rot  B' 
out'  5)v  uKovaai,  ovt  IBelv  ev^ovTo 
('  asserted  neither  to  hear  nor  to  see  '). 
The  Scholiast  observes :  tu>  yap  evxovTo, 
dvrl  Tov  ecTTOP,  01  AaKcove';  expo'i'TO.  To 
confirm  that  statement,  already  so 
clear,  Hesychius says:  ev^ecr^ai  •  \eyeiv, 
evxop^eBa  •   <pap.€v. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  in  some  Greek 
dialects,  eux^a'ffai  was  used  simply  for 
an  assertion,  a  somewhat  emphatic 
saying.  That  attenuated  meaning  after 
all   probably  existed  already  in    Indo- 
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European  besides  the  other :  Gathic 
aog'dd,  for  instance,  as  well  as  Arm. 
go!^,  simply  mean  '  he  said'  and  '  say.' 
In  those  languages  however,  as  well  as 
in  Latin  vovco  and  Greek  evxofuit,  the 
the  root  £ii'cg"h  is  used  for  an  assertion 
that  is  justified,  and  refers  to  some 
privilege  of  the  subject. 

In  Aeschylus'  ver>e  that  shade  is  the 
prevailing  one,  and  I  propose  thus  to 
translate  :  '  The  cities  having  the  privi- 
lege of  lying  on  the  broad  Hellespont 
with  those  on  deep  Propontis  and  those 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pont.' 

8'   e<TK€V, 

iTTel  (TTparov  ev  i-rroZmKei 

(656-657  ;   Med.  virohtoKei). 

The  translators  fairly  well  agree  in 
understanding  eVoSai/eej  as  '  conducted, 
led.'  They  do  so  both  under  the 
influence  of  the  context  and  of  the 
scholiast  :  inro  tov  tavrov  voha  r^vioxei, 
i6vv€,  ('o8ijyi],  but  the  form  itself  remains 
unexplained. 

Various  commentators  have  assumed 
iTToBwKei  was  for  eTroBoxei,  and  Dindorf 
thinks  to  improve  that  suggestion  by 
reading  erroSovxei  on  the  pattern  of 
yr/ovyo^,  TToXiovxo^,  etc.  In  fact,  ttoSo- 
X«&>  is  found  once  in  Pollux  i.  98,  and 
means,  so  it  seems,  '  to  guide  a  ship  by 
means  of  the  sheet.' 

In  the  Anecdota  Bekkeri  297.  5  one 
finds  it  again,  but  with  a  k  :  irohoKew. 
That  substitution  of  k  for  x  remains, 
however,    mysterious,    and,    moreover, 


TTohoKidi  is  not  iToS(OKe(i>  in  form,  while 
the  meaning  cannot  be  applied  here 
without  doing  violence  to  the  text.  The 
metaphor  is  really  too  bold. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison 
with  a  parallel  expression,  some  verses 
further  :  AA.  T19  6'  kfiwi'  exeiae  -rraihtov 
6o-TpaT»;\aTe(,  encourages  us  to  consider 
enoSioKec  as  a  denominative  like  a-rparq- 
Xareto  from  (7-paTr)\(lTrji.  Now,  ttoBco- 
Keo)  is  most  naturally  derived  from 
■TroBioKiTi  '  swift-footed.'  The  word  is 
used  metaphorically  by  Aeschylus  for 
any  kind  of  swiftness  and  hastiness: 
Aesch.  Sept.  62^:  TroSw^e?  oV/^a ;  Clweph. 
576  :  veKpov  drjao},  7roS(oicec  Trepi/SaXwv 
XaX-Kev/jiari.  Sophocles  even  speaks  of 
TToSwKeK  jBXd^ai  {Ant.  H04),  and  one 
has  instances  of  ■rroSaiKTj'i  meaning  '  im- 
petuous, rash  ' :  ttoSco/ctj?  tpotto?  (Che- 
remon  ap  Stob.  53.  5).  TroSw/cew  would 
thus  mean  '  to  act  swiftly,  impetuously.' 

This,  again,  only  imperfectly  fits  the 
context.  The  prevailing  idea  in  the 
passage  is  that  Darius  cleverly  led  his 
armies. 

All  this,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to 
a  contamination  between  ttoSoj/ct;?  as 
'  swift,  handy,'  and  TroBoxefo  '  to  steer,' 
metaphorically  used  for  any  kind  of 
steering  and  governing,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  words  belonging  to  the  sailors' 
languages  {cf.  Eng.  '  to  arrive,  to  ship, 
to  govern,  all  on  board,  etc.  .  .  .). 

Albert  J.  Carnoy. 

Universilies  of  Louvain  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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IX. 
Hymn  Dent.  40 : 

The  blind  credulity  with  which 
editors  cling  to  ;^aiTa*«  ap.^poaiai'; 
instead  of  Hermann's  p(;aiTJ?9  dp-^pocrlij^ 
is  very  touching.  They  see  no  incon- 
sistency in  allowing  dfj.0po(Tiai<:  to  stand 
in  the  same  line  with  <^i\yjat,  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  author  of  this  Hymn 
could  with  perfect  propriety  first  write 


rfiaiv  {438)  and  TaU  three  lines  after- 
wards (441).  These  and  similar  absurdi- 
ties of  a  corrupt  tradition,  e.g.  elhvla 
for  ihvla,  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
flaunt  themselves  in  the  text.  The 
utmost  they  can  claim  is  a  bare  recog- 
nition in  a  critical  note  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  further 
objection  to  the  tradition.  XniVaj?  or 
XaiT_;7?  might  possibly  stand  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  but  neither  dfj.^po<Tiai<;  nor 
dfj,3pocrir}'i    could     be    allowed     before 
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Kprjhefiva,  cf.  adavaTOi^  in  269  (Class. 
Rev.  XXX.  p.  4)  also  vavTai<;  Hymn 
XXXIII.  16  {Class.  Rev.  XXX.  p.  107). 
Similar  defects  of  tradition  are  to  be 
found  in  1.  87  and  1.  351  and  also  in 
1.  II  of  this  Hymn.  The  two  former 
have  been  already  dealt  with,  and  in 
the  latter  adavdroiai  Ofol<;  with  omission 
of  re  is  the  obvious  remedy.  Whether 
Oeoi';  rjS"  should  become  deoiaiv  IS'  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhythmical  movement  is 
a  different  question  and  need  not  detain 
us  now. 

It  appears  from  this  investigation 
that  there  are  two  serious  objections 
to  the  tradition  here  and  one  only  to 
Hermann's  correction.  But  the  critical 
value  of  the  latter  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
It  would  stand  thus: 

and  suggests  at  once  the  true  reading. 
The  poet  did  not  say  :  '  and  about  her 
fragrant  hair  the  head-band  was  rent,' 
but  more  forcibly  and  more  poetically  : 
'  and  the  head-band  of  her  fragrant  hair 
was  rent  in  twain  ': 

o.ix^poai'qs  KpriSf/xpa  Sai^'cro. 

The  corruption,  such  as  it  is,  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency in  later  times  to  regard  «/i</)i  as 
a  preposition  rather  than  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  verb  uficpiBaiteTo,  cf.  afi<f>i- 
Ked^Ki). 

For  my  own  part  I  would  suggest  as 
extremely  probable  that  the  second  line 
began 

dp-^pbcta  KpridffjLva. 

Wc  have  perhaps  an  inkling  of  this  in 
dfi^poalaii';),  and  we  know  that  the 
Kp/jSe/Mpa  are  commonly  Xt-Trapd  (a  334, 

77     416,      Cr      110,     <f>      65).        'A/J,$p6(TlO<i,     I 

admit,  is  undoubtedly  applicable  to  hair 
(A  529),  but  it  is  used  also  to  describe 
articles  of  dress,  the  TreTrXo?,  the  (av6^ 
twice,  and  even  the  TreBiXa  of  Hermes. 
The  actual  KpjjSefivov  lent  to  Odj'sseus 
by  Leucothea  is  dfi^porov. 

258     Kal  ffv  yip  dippadiT^ci  TfTj^  pi)Ki<T7ov  ddcrOT^s. 

'Nt]KeiTTov  is  Voss's  suggestion  for  the 
/j.i]Kia-Tov  of  M.  Unfortunately  it  de- 
pends solely  upon  a  single  line  of 
Hesiod,  which  itself  is  in  a  very  doubtful 
and  untrustworthy  condition,  Op.  283, 
probably  a  mere  interpolation  : 


^f,;, 


,  ^v  Si  SU-^v  liXdipas  v-^Ktarov  ddc0Tj. 


In  E  394  and  O  217  we  have  ai-t^^eo-To?, 
and  as  vijKea-rov  here  makes  a  difficulty 
with  T€J7?  I  am  inclined  to  suggest 

dippadiTyriv  dcTjWffTijffi^  dd<T6ijs 

in  preference  to  the  simpler  change  to 
the  singular  number 

dippaSlrj(pi  T€^t 

which  would,  of  course,  serve  equally 
well  to  remedy  the  metre. 

199     ovSi  Tiv'  o^T*  ^irfX  TrpoairriiasvTO  oOrf  Tt  ipy(fi. 

This  faulty  line  may  have  been 
evolved  from 

o6t€  TLva  Trpo{nrrv(rao^*ivri  ?irci  ovre  Ti  ^pyt^.    .   ■    . 

The  change  would  doubtless  be  caused 
and  defended  by  E  879  : 

TavTTjV  5'  oi'^T*  ^Trei'  TrporijSdWeon  ot'Tt  rt  ^/>7i^, 

which  itself  may  be  reciprocally  in- 
debted to  our  line  for  its  misused  evei 
instead  of  a  primitive  and  unobjection- 
able 07TI  : 

Tai'TTj^  S'  opT(  owl  Trp<mlid\S(ai.  .  .  . 
285      KaS'  5'  dp'  dlr'  (varpwruv  XfX^wf  QSpov. 

Here  d-no  is  almost  certainly  a  later 
device  to  avoid  the  early  dissyllabic  e'i). 
The  meaning  remains  the  same  without 
the  redundant  preposition 

KaS  5'  fip'  iuaTpuTwif. 
Cf.  X  616  d\ro  kut'  Ov\vfnrov,   E   III 
Kad'  iTTTraiv  aXro  ■)^afid^€. 

289     dyp6fi(vat  S4  fitv  dfx<f>is  iXovfoi*  dtjiraipovra.  .  .  . 

The  gross  barbarism  ekoveov  should 
be  ruthlessly  ejected,  v.  Homerica,  p.  54 
(h  252).  Such  forms  only  make  a 
mockery  of  the  labour  of  eminent  phi- 
lologists like  Schulze,  Smyth,  Solmsen 
and  others.     Read  : 

dypifLifat  Si  pLiv  aX  y'  d/j.<ph  Xaof. 

In  291  for  exov  I  would  suggest  a  more 
apposite  and  graphic  cttov. 

300     Tfirxof  S'  ujs  tV^TfXX'  •   o  5'  di^fTO  Sai/j.oi'os  alffif. 

Neither  Gemoll  nor  Sikes  and  Allen 
assist  us  here.  They  lie  low  like  Brer 
Rabbit  in  the  Tar-Baby  story.  Evelyn- 
White  boldly  reads 

6  5'  ct^^fTO  Sai/xovt  laos 

from  235,  on  which  the  traditional  ex- 
pression, whatever  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  is  obviously  modelled  :  but  this 
sudden  dropping  of  the  temple  and 
taking  up  of  the  child  is  a  quite  un- 
accountable performance,  more  especi- 
ally as  in  the  very  next  line  the  hymn- 
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writer  again  takes  up  the  temple  and 
drops  the  child  : 

avriLp  iv(i  r{\tffai'  Kat  ti)WT}<rav  (ra^idToto, 

where  0dv  pa  €KaaTo<;  otKoB'  •  or  0av 
olxovBe  e/cacTTo?  seems  desirable  on 
metrical  grounds ;  but  I  think  there  is 
matter  of  more  serious  import  and  value 
to  be  derived  from  the  former  of  these 
lines — in  fact,  from  ipcoricrav  Kaftdroio. 
There  is  a  curious  puzzle  about  epto^ 
and  its  derivative  verb.  It  connotes 
both  '  onward  sweep  '  and  '  slackening  ' 
or  '  falling-off.'  Compare  O  538  o<tov 
t'  eirl  8ovp6<;  epasij  and  A  542  /SeX^wv 
e'nrepvKoi  fpa})}V  with  O  302,  P  761 
TToXefwv  S'  01)  yiyveT'  ipoyij-  Possibly 
the  idea  of  swerve  may  have  produced 
the  variance  of  meaning  which  if  found 
in  consecutive  lines  would  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  demands  of  lucidity. 
On  this  peculiar  feature  I  base  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  hymn-writer  wrote 

6  5'  d(^eTO  Srjuov  ( pwy 

'  and  the  temple  rose  by  the  quick  work, 
the  "  push  "  or  energy,  of  his  people  ;' 
and  that  when  epeoij  became  an  obsolete 
word,  the  presence  of  epKorfcrav  in  the 
next  line  led  directly  with  the  assistance 
of  235  to  the  corrupt  tradition. 

That  epwi)  Stjfiov  might  be  used  of 
effective  work  is  clear  from  T  61-2, 
where  the  axe  cleaves  the  timber 

di^XXfi  &'  iySp&i  ifiu-qv. 

In    other    respects    the    words    recall 

Heber's  description  of  the  building  of 

another  temple : 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  .  .  .  fabric  sprung. 

313     tl  ijlt)  Zfi'S  (i>6i]cey  eu  t'  (tppiaaaro  Si'fju}. 

The  generally  unrecognised,  but 
vicious  trochee  in  the  fourth  place 
points  unmistakably  to  an  original 

fu]  T*  ^ritppiuaaTO, 

not  to  mention  that  the  compound  verb 
is  in  itself  far  more  suitable  to  the 
passage.  Zeus  observed  and  p)ondered 
over  (eVt )  what  was  happening  and  the 
inevitable  results.  Cf.  Hymn.  A  poll.  388, 
and  0  444  v^iiv  c'  iTrt<t>pu<TafT'  oKeBpov. 
So  n  352  iTri4>paaa<rTo  should  be  read, 
and  the  argument  from  metre  should 
perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Koechly's  ingenious  conjecture  ^peaiv 
d^cTo  for  €(pp(i^fTo  in  Hymn  Aphr.  84, 


though  there  also  eTr€<f>pd^€To  is  quite 
tolerable. 

325      aJris  lirfiTa  .  .  .  fidtapat  $fovs  aitf  ibvTa% 
vdvTai  f  iriirpotaXXfi'  • 

It  is  as  futile  as  it  is  facile  to  insert 
TTUTTjp  (Valckenaer)  or  dva^  (van  Gent) 
between  enecTa  and  p.<'tKapa^.  Why  was 
such  a  word  ever  lost  ?  The  only  satis- 
factory reply  would  be  conveyed  by  the 
Hibernicism :  because  it  never  was  there. 
Neither  word  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  because  both  alike  give  per- 
manency to  the  unepic  scansion  of  6eov<; 
as  a  monosyllable.  Allen  and  Sikes 
defend  ttutijp  in  these  terms :  '  it  is 
preferable,  as  it  retains  ffeow  in  synezesi, 
which  is  probably  the  cause  of  its 
omission.'  On  the  retention  of  ^eoi;? 
then  we  differ  in  toto.  But  I  feel  curious 
to  know  why  6€ov<;  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  omission  of  Traxjjp. 
Anyone  can  see  that  it  caused  Valcke- 
naer to  insert  TraTTjp ;  but  how  did  it 
cause  anyone  of  earlier  date  to  exclude 
TruTr'jpl  If  this  crazy  individual  thought 
he  was  improving  the  metre  by  omitting 
vari)p,  and  reading  the  residue 

as  an  improved  verse,  he  must  have  had 
a  fine  ear  for  rhythm,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  novel,  but  necessary,  scansion  of 
-Kapat;  0eov<;  as  two  spondees. 

The  truth  is  that  only  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  is  this  formula  admissible  into 
the  early  epic  hexameter  : 

MtiKapes  dfol  aUv  ibvra. 

With  the  recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental fact  the  difficulties  of  our  line 
at  once  resolve  themselves  and  dis- 
appear. The  traditional  accusatives  are 
due  to  the  conviction  that  deoi  and  the 
rest  should  agree  with  iravTiK;.  The 
strict  grammarian  has  had  his  way  and 
the  metre  has  suffered  accordingly. 

It  is  also  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  cer- 
tainty that,  assuming  the  nominatives 
to  be  correct,  the  word  lost  before 
fuiKape<;  was  neither  -naTrjp  nor  dva^, 
but  oaaoi  as  in  the  repeated  ocaoi 
dpiffTOt,  ocTOi  'Tpojfaaiv  apwyoi.  and  ocroi 
ffeoi  ela'  eV  'OXiip-nw.  So  we  reach  an 
unexceptionable  original : 

Tdvra\  (TirpoiaWi  ■ 
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and  if  any  desiderate  a  subject  for  the 
verb,  6  <y'  otroi  is  not  impossible,  though 
to  me  it  seems  unessential. 

332      Trpi'f  7'  €irLJ^7i(T€iT6aLy  ov  TTplv  yjjs  KapTTOf  dv^tretv 
Trplu  tdoi  otpdaXfiotcip.    .  .    . 

The  MS.  has  e-jTL^i^aea-O' ,  which  I 
take  to  be  correct  and  preferable  to 
€Tri/3>](7€adai  (V^oss),  which  editors  favour 
unduly.  The  failure  of  the  tradition  is 
in  the  ov  ■n-plv  y?}?  immediate!}'  follow- 
ing. Buecheler  rightly  restores  yaii]>;, 
but  we  cannot  disregard  and  omit  ov  as 
GemoU  does.  The  real  error  seems  to 
lie  in  the  redundant  irpiv,  for  which  I 
suggest  (iTTo  to  this  result : 

The  diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  second 
foot  is  not  uncommon,  and  here  is 
somewhat  redeemed  by  the  elision.  The 
rhythm  is  really  less  harsh  than  that  of 
A  329  for  instance,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  impugned  by  anyone. 

357     (is  (pcLTo-   fidhr]<jiv  5^  &va^  f'v^pwv  'Al'oojvei/s 
utppvaLV,  oi'd'  d-7ri$T)tX€  Aios  ^aaiXTJot  e'0eTM5?. 

Neither  Aidoneus  nor  anyone  else 
ever  smiled  with  his  brows.  The  feat 
is  simply  impossible.  He  might  just  as 
well  have  tried  to  smile  with  his  ears. 
Editors  vainly  refer  to  i  468,  /i  194,  for 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  lifting  the  ej'e- 
brows  or  lowering  them  {v^vov,  veva-rd- 
^(ov).  Still  less  successful  is  the  refer- 
ence to  Pindar,  Pytli.  IX.  65,  dyava 
6(j)pvi,  the  dative  with  adjective  descrip- 
tive of  accompanying  circumstance. 
So  much  for  the  circumstance.  But 
why  has  p^ihrjaev  cxfipvcnv  come  down 
to  us  here  ?  Simply  because  the  later 
Greeks  would  not  allosv  an  elision  of 
I  of  the  dative  to  pass,  if  they  could 
prevent  it.     Consequently 

6<ppv<T^  vtt' 

stood  no  chance  of  escaping.  Aidoneus 
smiled  beneath  his  brows,  i.e.  with  his 
eyes.  For  the  Greeks  spoke  of  smiling 
eyes  (onfiarc  fieiBiocovri)  just  as  we  do. 

Furthermore,  if  we  set  side  by  side 
the  remaining  part  of  the  line  and  448 


oi'3'  diridtjire  ded  Aioj  d-yyeXtdwv, 

we  cannot  but  feel  a  suspicion  that 
icperfxi]';  should  be  read  here  and  not 
e<f)eTfj-fj^,  exactly  as  ^^air;;?  in  40  sug- 
gested xatTj??  (i;.  p.  117)  as  the  true 
reading.  Are  we  then  to  believe,  as 
Allen  and  Sikes  would  have  us  believe, 
that  d-rridriae  may  take  a  genitive  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  only  because  an  easier 
and  simpler  explanation  lies  near  at 
hand.  The  verb  in  both  lines  was 
originally,  I  have  little  doubt, 

dfj.i\ritr€  (with  gen.). 

One  genitive  is  still  in  our  tradition  : 
the  other  having  acquired  an  i  subscript 
brought  with  it  a  consequent  diridtjffe, 
which  has  worked  its  way  into  the  other 
passage  also  without,  however,  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  dyyeXtdtov 
until  Kuhnken  suggested  dyyeXiyaiv, 
adopted  in  a  weak  moment  by  Gemoll. 

Before  passing  from  this  most  inter- 
esting but  very  ill-fated  Hymn  I  suggest 
362  firih'  €Ti  av  (TKvBfj.at.ve — dW(o<;,  for 
/ti/Se  Ti  SvaOvfiaive — aWrov. 

371  avTM'i  'just,'  'merely'  for  ai^ro?, 
and  the  passage  might  proceed  : 

poiTJs  KbKKov  ^du)K€  (payuv  fxtXtijota,  \d6pi] 
dfjL<pi  f  tfCtipLTjiTas 

'  after  making  passes  over  it  privily.' 
The  passes  are  the  manual  movements 
of  the  witch-doctor  or  the  modern 
mesmerist. 

383  aW  vnep  dxpacov  in  place  of 
the  unemphatic  aindtov. 

41 1-2     avrdp  6  Xf'P^  1  ^MjSciX'  (Mii  poiiji  k6kkov. 

"Efi^aXe  fioi  here  is  downright  non- 
sense :  XdOpr]  comes  probably  from  373. 

426  KpoKoev  T€  ydvo-i  would  be  nearly 
parallel  to  poBia:;  xdXvKU'i,  and  closer  to 
the  tradition  than  any  of  the  numerous 
conjectures. 

428  w9  Trep  KpoKov  is  indefensible  pace 
Allen  and  Sikes.     Read  by  all  means : 

vdpKKXiQv  9'  OV  ^(pvtrcy  vir^p  /j.6poy  fvpua  xdihf. 

The  flower  is  essentially  supernatural. 
T.  L.  Agar. 
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THE  GREEK  QUESTION:  A  LESSON   FROM  SCOTLAND. 


II. 

In  order  that  they  may  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Greek  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  history  of  these  institutions 
during  the  last  thirty  years  require  some 
preliminary  information.  Before  1892 
there  was  no  test  for  admission  to  the 
Arts  curriculum  in  any  of  the  Uni- 
versities except  in  Glasgow.  The 
institution  of  a  common  Entrance  Ex- 
amination in  that  year  brought  about  a 
sharp  drop  all  round  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  Arts  Classes.  The  larger 
Universities  in  particular  were  seriously 
affected,  Glasgow  which  had  nearly 
touched  1,^00  in  the  'eighties  dropping 
to  731  in  iSq6,  and  Edinburgh  with  a 
high-water  mark  of  1,138  in  1SS7 
dwindling  to  705.  Thereafter,  however, 
an  upward  tendency  begins  to  appear 
until,  in  1914,  the  recovery  was  little 
short  of  complete  in  some  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  more  than  complete  in  the 
others. 

In  the  general  decline  which  followed 
1892  Greek  naturally  participated,  and 
the  shrinkage  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
lean  years  must  not  be  put  down 
entirely  to  its  having  become  an  optional 
subject.  But  the  important  point  to  be 
observed  is  this,  that  it  has  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  fat  years.  On 
the  contrar}',  it  has  been  withering  while 
other  subjects  have  been  expanding. 
In  the  Session  1885-6  there  were  1,190 
students  of  Greek  in  all  the  four 
Universities  ;  in  1913-14  the  total  was 
a  long  way  short  of  400.  In  1892-3  the 
total  of  the  four  Ordinary  Graduation 
Classes  was  385  ;  in  1913-14  it  was  168. 
The  total  number  of  Latin  students  in 
1913-14  wjis  732,  and  of  Greek, counting 
in  Preparatory,  Ordinary,  Advanced, 
and  Honours  Classes,  about  350. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  numbers  that 
should  be  written  off  the  colossal  totals 
of  the  earlier  years,  in  respect  of  im- 
mature students,  unfit  to  profit  by  in- 
struction of  a  proper  University  level ; 
but  if  all  reasonable  deduction  be  made 
for  these,  we  have  at  the  present  day  to 
face  a  drop  of  50  per  cent,  in   those 


studying  Greek  on  a  respectable 
standard.  Statistics  which  bring  out  a 
different  result  are  vitiated  by  the  failure 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  two  of 
the  Universities  at  least,  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  practically  all  the  best- 
trained  entrants  in  the  years  preceding 
1892  passed  through  the  Non-qualifying 
Classes.  That  the  instruction  provided 
in  the  Higher  Sections  of  these  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  University, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove. 
In  my  own  University  the  Higher 
Section  of  the  Non-qualifying  Class  in 
Greek  became  automatically  the  Ouali- 
fying  Class  under  the  Ordinances  that 
came  into  force  in  1892,  and  although 
all  entrants  to  that  class  must  now  be 
possessed  of  a  Higher  Certificate,  no 
change  has  had  to  be  made  in  the 
standard  of  teaching.  As  for  Glasgow, 
Professor  Jebb's  very  full  Class  Records, 
which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
possess,  are  adequate  proof  that  his 
Middle  Class  (Non-qualifying)  cannot 
fairly  be  set  aside  in  any  comparison  of 
the  past  with  the  present. 

The  drop,  then,  in  tl^e  numbers  ot 
Greek  students  capable  of  doing  work 
of  a  satisfactory  character  in  the  Uni- 
Nersities  has  been  very  marked  since  the 
subject  became  an  option  for  the  Degree. 
But  we  are  bidden  to  take  comfort  from 
two  considerations.  It  is  held  that  it 
the  numbers  are  fewer,  the  attainments 
of  the  students  have  risen,  seeing  that 
they  cannot  enter  the  Graduation 
Classes  without  a  Higher  Certificate. 
Even  the  passmen,  it  is  argued,  must 
leave  the  Universities  better  Greek 
scholars  than  their  predecessors  under 
the  old  regime.  As  one  who  has  taught 
under  both  systems  I  take  leave  to 
question  this.  The  pretentious  Entrance 
Examination  which  the  Ordinance  im- 
poses on  us  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
humanised and  desiccated  method  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  schools.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  Unseens,  Syntax, 
and  Elementary  Prose  Composition — 
nearly  as  arid  and  abstract  a  discipline 
as  Mathematics.  The  possession  of  a 
Higher  Certificate  is  often  found  com- 
patible with  extremely  modest  linguistic 
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knowledge,    and    nearly    always    with 
blank  ignorance  of  everything  else  con- 
nected with  Greek  study.     It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  ordinary  School 
course  of  to-day,  supplemented  by  six 
months    at    the    University,    produces 
anything  like  the  same  result  as  did  the 
more  truly  humanistic  discipline  of  the 
Schools  in  the  earlier  time,  followed  by 
two  years   of   University    study    under 
men  like  Lushington,  Campbell,  Jebb, 
Geddes,  and  Butcher.  The  latter,  speak- 
ing of  the  old  system,  has   left   these 
words   on   record  :    '  Putting  aside   the 
Junior  Classes  which  ought  not  to  count 
tor   a   degree,  a  lecture  in  a  Scottish 
University  can  be  maintained  at  as  high 
a  level  as  a  lecture  to  Honours  men  in 
any  University  of  the  kingdom.      For 
the  Professor  to  give  the  students  of  his 
best  is  not  labour  thrown  away.'     Pro- 
fessor Burnet,  who  finds  '  the  position 
of  Greek  in  Scotland  very  satisfactory,' 
says,    in    his   recently  published  book, 
Hii;he!'  Education  and  the  War  :  '  There 
are   fewer   people  now  that  know  the 
Greek  Alphabet,   and   have   a   bowing 
acquaintance  with   Greek    Declensions 
and  Conjugations  and  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon.      That,    however,    is   more 
than    made    up   for  by   the   increased 
numbers  of  students  who  really  know 
Greek.'     It  is  perfectly  true   that   the 
immature  student  has  all  but  vanished, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  decline    in    the   numbers  of 
what  may  be  called  the  good  passman, 
who  had  read  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of    Greek    literature    in    a    University 
atmosphere  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  great  scholars  such  as  those  I  have 
mentioned.     Surely  this  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
Another   source   of   comfort    is   pre- 
sented   in    the    increased    number    of 
students  who  push  their  Greek  studies 
to  the  Honours  stage.    The  fact  may  be 
admitted  at  once,  but  it  is  at  least  open 
to  doubt  whether  it  more  than  makes 
up  for  that  wider  dissemination  of  Greek 
on  a  respectable  standard  which  the  old 
system  maintained.     And  here  we  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  fallacy.    It 
is  sometimes  insidiously  suggested  (not 
by  Professor  Burnet)  that  the  consider- 
able increase  of  the  Honours  students 
of  Greek   is   in   some  mysterious  way 


connected  with  the  optionalising  of  the 
subject.  The  idea  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  investigation.  Under  the  old 
system  Honours  candidates  had  no  re- 
laxation from  the  ordinary  Degree 
Course.  They  had  to  attend  classes  and 
pass  inMathematicSjNatural  Philosophy, 
English,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and, 
in  two  of  the  Universities,  a  Natural 
Science  as  well.  Now  they  get  off  with 
two,  or,  in  St.  Andrews,  three  subjects 
instead  of  six,  in  addition  to  their 
Honours  group.  Moreover,  every  en- 
couragement is  now  given  to  the 
Honours  man  by  a  long  course  of  special 
tuition  in  separate  classes  with  tutorial 
instruction  thrown  in — a  thing  almost 
unknown  under  the  old  system.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  refuge  of 
a  Third  Class  of  Honours  has  been 
called  into  existence  under  the  new 
regime.  I  cannot  see  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  past  with  the  present  is 
in  the  least  fair  in  this  respect.  After 
all  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  The 
present  system  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Will  any 
one  say  that  our  Honours  Classes  have 
sent  out  an  increased  number  of  scholars 
of  the  first  rank  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  the  earlier  time? 

One  last  point.  The  inevitable  result 
of  making  Greek  optional  is  that  many 
students  live  to  regret  that  they  did  not 
take  it  up  at  school.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  of  course,  they  never  have  the 
chance — the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment has  seen  to  that.  But  even  if 
they  have  attended  a  Greek-teaching 
school,  they  are  in  no  position  to  realise 
the  results  of  choosing  an  easier  subject. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  officially  stated 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the 
Divinity  Halls  were  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Students  of  other 
subjects,  too,  found  they  could  not  get 
on  without  it.  The  result  has  been 
that  Elementary  Greek  Classes  have 
had  to  be  instituted  in  all  the  Universi- 
ties, and  the  Greek  Alphabet  is  now 
being  taught  where  such  a  thing  was 
unheard  of  in  the  period  which  used  to 
be  held  up  to  scorn  for  the  low  standard 
of  its  Greek. 

The  results,  then,  of  making  Greek 

optional  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

I.  There  has  been  a  very  great  de- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  those  taking  up 
the  subject  in  the  Schools,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, of  those  pursuing  the  subject 
in  the  Universities. 

2.  This  decrease  has  been  contempo- 
raneous with  a  large  growth  in  the 
total  of  Arts  students  and  in  the 
numbers  studying  other  subjects  in 
the  Universities. 

3.  There  has  been  a  very  great  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  good  Greek 
passmen. 

4.  The  Universities,  in  order  to  make 


good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Schools, 
have  been  compelled  to  undertake  its 
teaching  ab  initio. 

The  enemies  of  Greek  are  naturally 
pleased.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  its 
friends  can  find  comfort  anywhere 
e.xcept  in  the  reflection  that  things 
might  have  been  much  worse.  They 
may  well  be  so  before  long. 


J.   Hakkower. 


TAc  University, 
Old  Aberdeen. 


CLASSICAL  METRES  FOR  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


The  strictures  which  '  O.xoniensis  ' 
passes  upon  the  Poet  Laureate's  verses 
must  stir  protests  from  all  who  desire 
to  distinguish  stress  and  quantity  or  to 
read  Latin  with  the  same  word-stresses 
as  were  used  by  the  Latin  poets.  His 
article  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow 
because  he  uses  of  stress  terms  which 
properly  apply  to  quantity,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  juggle  he  brings  a  charge 
of  false  quantities  against  lines  which 
have  none.  He  accuses  Mr.  Bridges  of 
playing  tricks  with  the  recognised  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  when  in  fact  all 
the  words  in  the  Laureate's  lines  are  to 
be  pronounced  exactly  as  we  say  them 
in  reading  any  other  English  poetry. 

Let  it  now  be  shown  how  little  title 
'  Oxoniensis  '  has  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  what  gross  injustice  he  does 
to  Mr.  Bridges.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
such  astonishing  rules  as  that  the  fifth 
foot  of  an  hexameter  'must'  be  a  dactyl, 
and  will  deal  only  with  some  particular 
blunders. 

The  line 
Untwining    the    ravel'd    worsted,    that    mere 

rubbish  and  waste, 

is  denounced  as  a  '  monster '  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  to  '  put  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  ravel'd  and 
worsted,  make  the  first  syllable  of  rubbish 
short,  and  make  and  a  long  syllable.' 

When  Virgil  begins  a  line  'Aeneas 
sed  enim  membris "  he  must  on  this 
principle  have  put  an  accent  on  the 
second  syllables  of  enim  and  membris. 
It    may  confidently   be   asserted   that 


Virgil  did  not.  We  have  not  to  make 
the  first  svllable  of  rubbish  short  because 
it  manifestly  is  short.  When  Virgil 
ends  a  line  with  morae  fuit  Ilo  or  duiit 
pede  lacvo,  has  he  to  '  make '  the  former 
syllables  of  pcdc  and  mare  short  ?  We 
have  not  to  '  make '  avd  a  long  syllable 
any  more  than  Virgil  had  to  make  sunt 
a  long  syllable  in  sunt  lacrimac  rcruui. 

Then  we  are  told  that  '  the  word 
tyrannous  is  commonly  used  by  us  as  a 
dactyl,'  but  turned  by  Mr.  Bridges  into 
an  anapaest.  In  fact  the  word  is  a 
tribrach,  and  such  Mr.  Bridges  makes 
it.  In  the  line  '  Her  tyrannous  love  ' 
the  unit  ousl  is  long.  All  the  Roman 
poets  have  broken  the  rule  of '  Oxoni- 
ensis'— for  instance  Horace,  in  whose 
quo  dominus  neque  the  middle  word  is 
by  our  critic's  rule  a  dactyl  transformed 
into  an  anapaest. 

Again,  we  learn  that  we  must  not 
end  one  Alcaic  line  with  '  splendour 
awakening  '  and  another  with  '  night's 
prisoning  terror,'  because  the  two  end- 
ings cannot  be  '  read  in  a  similar  way.' 
Here  our  critic  promptly  refutes  himself 
by  quoting  with  approval  two  consecu- 
tive lines  of  Horace  which  are  precisely 
parallel  to  the  English.  We  read 
splendour  awakening  as  we  read  quae  sibi 
bdrbarus,  a^nd  we  read  n/ghfs  prisoning 
terror  as  we  read  ni/n  dliter  tdmcn. 

Again,  we  must  not  treat  the  mono- 
syllable in  of  Caledonia  as  long.  Nor 
do  we.  When  Horace  wrote  ct  vagus 
Hercules,  did  he  lengthen  the  mono- 
syllable ?     It  seems  childish  but  neces- 
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sary  to  say  that  of  and  et  are  short,  but 
ofc  and  etv  are  long. 

Then  to  end  an  Alcaic  stanza  we 
have  the  '  terrible  line  ' 

And  the  ever  merry  fighting  Irish. 
Except   for    the   regrettable    hiatus,  to 
which  apparently  our  critic  does  not 
object,  the  line  has  its  precise  parallel 
in 

Omne  c;ipax  movet  lirna  nomen. 

'  Oxoniensis  '  would  read  '  and  the 
e-vermery  fighting  Irish,'  on  which 
principle  Horace  ought  to  have  read 
capcixiuovet,  but,  as  we  know  he  did 
not,  we  must  assume  that  the  poor  poet 
could  not  scan  his  own  lines. 

Once  more  Mr.  Bridges  has  his  '  ever 
recurring  false  quantity '  when  he  ends 
an  Alcaic  line  with  '  friendliness  and 
commerce.'  Horace  has  many  such 
'  false  quantities,'  as  when  he  ends  his 
line  with  postibus  et  novo.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  persists  in  saying  et  novo, 
and  will  so  do  until  '  Oxoniensis '  can 
inform  him  face  to  face  that  he  ought 
to  say  I'tnovo. 

Then  we  have  a  wicked  attempt  '  to 
palm  off'  upon  us  '  Whatsoever  mercies, 
whatsoever  charities,'  as  a  pentameter. 
The  Laureate  has  grossly  infringed  the 
Ovidian  and  fifth  form  rule  that  '  a 
pentameter  must  end  with  a  dissyllable.' 
The  same  attempt  was  made  by  Pro- 
pertius  in  such  lines  as 

Et  Vetera  oblitis  iura  refer  sociis, 
Et  flere  iniectis  Galla  diu  manibus, 

ant'  dozens  more  which  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries  have  somehow 
managed  to  palm  themselves  off  as 
pentameters. 

And  I  wonder  whether  '  Oxoniensis' 
ever  had  the  courage  to  tell  his  friend 
Tennyson  that  he  was  palming  off  a 
sham  pentameter  and  sundry  false 
quantities  when  he  wrote 

When   did   a   frog    coarser    croak    upon    our 
Helicon  ? 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  accusations  of  trick  pronun- 
ciation and  false  quantities  should  not 
have  been  brought  by  a  critic  who  has 
not  troubled  himself  to  study  the  first 
principles  of  the  verses  on  which  he 
writes,  or  of  the  difference  between 
quantity  and  stress.  The  difference 
would  be  better  appreciated  if  we  ceased 


to  use  of  stress  verses  terms  which  in 
truth  only  apply  to  verse  of  quantity. 
The  lines  of  Kingsley  quoted  by  '  Oxo- 
niensis '  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  claim  to  the  title 
of  hexameter  is  possessed  by  such  a 
line  as 

Glimnier'd  and  glow'd  by  the  deepest  abyss, 
and  the  knees  of  the  maiden. 

Let  us  put  together  some  Latin  words 
with  the  same  stresses  and  quantities  : 

Premunt  aut  flos  super  omnes  ethoc  et  in  hunc 
sine  nialit. 

There  is  a  '  stress  hexameter'  for  you, 
but  is  it  an  hexameter  at  all  ?  It  may 
seem  so  to  some  who  would  refuse  the 
title  to  these  lines  which  I  venture  to 
offer,  not  indeed  as  after  the  use  of 
Bridges,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  after 
the  use  of  Homer  : 

Hence  not  a  man  descried  the  island,  nor  there 

i'  the  darkness 
Had  we  any  sight  o'  the  long  rollers  heading  on 

to  the  coastland 
Till  we  had  beach'd  the  galleys  ;  then  sails  we 

speedily  lower'd 
And  ourselves  slept  on  to  the  beach  and  lay  o' 

the  shingle 
And  there  stay'd  sleeping  till  sacred  morn  should 

awake  us. 

May  it  be  added  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  does  not  aim  at  imitating  the 
normal  rhythms  of  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  he  did? 
As  my  lines  have  that  aim,  they  are  free 
from  the  temerity  of  competition. 

John  Sargeaunt. 


II 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  article  by  '  Oxoniensis '  on 
'  Classical  Metres  for  English  Poetry.' 
I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  judgment 
which  he  has  passed  upon  an  experi- 
ment of  my  own,  except  to  say  that 
the  writing  of  quantitative  verse  in 
English  can  make  no  progress  without 
preliminary  trials  and,  verj'  likely, 
grotesque  failures.  But  has  '  Oxonien- 
sis '  really  grasped  what  quantity  in- 
volves ?  He  says  that  the  hexameter 
and  pentameter  '  should  keep  to  the 
classical  rules.'  What  is  there  classical 
in  the  piece  of  Clough  which  he  quotes 
apparently  with  approval  ?  Nothing  I 
should  say,  for  Clough  ignores  the  very 
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essence  of  classical  prosody — quantity, 
dough's  lines  are  solely  accentual ;  and 
his  pentameters  end  invariably  with 
stressed  monosyllables.  What  is  there 
classical  here  ?  It  is  as  if  a  Roman 
had  ended  all  his  pentameters  with 
such  words  as 

frigida  flamina  flant. 

'Classical  rules'  to  which  English 
hexameters  and  pentameters  '  should 
keep'  demand  something  else  besides 
mere  accent :  and  that  is  quantity. 
Where  does  Ovid  write  the  latter  half 
of  a  pentameter  with  three  stress  accents 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them  by 
Clough  ?  Or  hexameter  after  hexa- 
meter with  six  identical  stress  accents 
in  each  ?  These  may  be  English  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters,  if  we  like  to 
call  them  so,  but  they  do  not  '  keep  to 
the  classical  rules.' 

How  far  can  we  recognise  quantity  in 
English  ?  More,  I  venture  to  think, 
than  '  O.xoniensis '  allows,  though  de- 
monstrably less  than  the  Poet  Laureate's 
experiments  permit.  The  Poet  Lau- 
reate in  his  preface  gives  his  reasons 
for  disregarding  in  English  the  '  straw- 
berry jampot '  ending,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
the  hexameter;  but  such  was  the  normal 
ending  in  Latin,  and  we  should  keep  to 
it.  Mr.  Bridges's  explanation  of  the 
occasional  departures  from  it  in  Virgil 
{e.g.  '  exiguus  mus  ')  should  have  made 
him  all  the  more  char}'  of  departing 
from  it  himself.  The  last  two  feet 
therefore  must  be  accentual.  We  may 
now  consider  the  first  four  feet.  If 
they  are  always  accentual  in  English, 
they  will  be  at  once  monotonous,  which 
Virgil's  never  are.  It  is  the  stress 
accent  on  short  syllables  which  gives 
the  Latin  hexameter  its  variety.  Must 
that  variety  be  denied  to  English  ? 
Can  we  not  also  treat  short  syllables 
as  short,  even  when  they  are  stressed  ? 
If  Latin  had  li^'is,  cannot  English  have 
l^'cl  ?  The  answer  surely  is  that  level 
in  English  can  legitimately  be  regarded 
as  two  shorts,  as  indeed  it  is,  when 
measured  by  quantity;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  with  innumerable  other  words. 
Tyrannous,  in  this  way,  is  therefore  a 
true  anapaest ;  and  to  say,  as  '  Oxoni- 
ensis  '  says,  that  it  is  'commonly  used 
by  us  as  a  dactyl '  is  to  confuse  stress 


and  quantity,  or  rather  not  to  under- 
stand quantity  at  all.  Hut  just  as  the 
last  two  feet  of  the  hexameter  are 
accentual,  so  is  the  fourth  line  of  the 
sapphic  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Hridges's 
Sapphic  fourth  line  : 

'  Her  tyrannous  love,' 
must  be  condemned,  as  '  Oxoniensis  ' 
condemns  it,  but  not  because  tyrannous 
is  a  dactyl,  but  because  Horace  would 
not  have  allowed  a  monosyllable  like 
love  in  that  position.  If  this  is  not 
the  principle  to  go  on,  I  do  not  see 
how  much  of  Latin  metre  is  to  be 
appreciated.  If  we  can  ignore  quantity 
as  the  '  Anti-Jacobin  '  ignored  it,  how 
can  we  say  we  have  an  ear  for  Horace? 
If  '  Anti-Jacobin's  '  line, 

Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order, 
which  has  two  misplaced  quantities  in 
it,  when  the  scheme  demands  some- 
thing as  follows : 


Rough  the  road  is,  your  hat  is  out  of  order, 

sounds  as  a  proper  classical  sapphic  line 
to  the  ear,  Horace  might  as  well  have 
written, 

Tibur  Argaeo  conditum  colono 
sit  mihi  sedes  ultimac  senectae, 
sit  modus  lasso  martis  et  viarum, 

for  all  the  difference  it  would  make  to 
'  Oxoniensis,'  who,  though  he  notices 
these  shortened  longs,  does  not  recognise 
a  short  syllable  when  he  hears  it  in 
tyrannous. 

To  conclude,  the  present  position 
seems  to  be  this :  Many  critics,  like 
'Oxoniensis,'  try  to  judge  quantity  in 
English  by  something  else — namely, 
accent — when  they  would  not  dream  of 
doing  so  in  Latin,  and  would  not  think 
of  reciting  Virgil  on  the  schoolboy 
principle  of  accentuating  only  the  long 
syllables.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  writers  of  English 
quantitative  verse  have  given  their 
critics  great  provocation.  Mr.  Bridges, 
for  instance,  by  too  frequently  opposmg 
quantity  to  accent  in  places  where  the 
Romans  demanded  accent  alone,  as  in 
the  final  feet  of  the  hexameter  and  the 
fourth  line  of  the  sapphic ;  and  by 
insisting  on  logical  rights  too  often,  as 
in  such  a  word  as  together,  where  tdgfther 
may  be  right  according  to  strict  quan- 
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tity,  but  is  unacceptable  to  the  ear. 
As  one  who  has  enjoyed  making  such 
experiments,  though  without  wishing  to 
take  the  results  too  seriously,  I  believe 
there  is  a  possible  future  for  quantity 
in  English ;  '  but  it  needs  heaven-sent 
moments  for  this  skill,'  and  above  all 
one  must  not  press  logic  too  far.  The 
inherent  drawbacks  to  quantitative 
verse  in  English  are  many  ;  notably  the 
excessive  number  of  monosyllables, 
which  make  for  a  choppiness  from  which 
Latin  is  wholly  exempt. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  W.  Brodribb. 


The  Sapphic  Metre. 

In  my  paper  in  your  June  number, 
p.  8i,  I  set  down  the  feet  of  the 
sapphic  stanza  in  the  way  that  we 
used  to  set  it  out  at  the  head  of  our 
papers  when  we  did  a  copy  of  sapphics 
at  school. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proper  way  of 
dividing  the  long  lines  of  the  stanza  is 
to  mark  a  trochee  and  a  spondee  both 
before  and  after  the  central  dactyl. 
This  gives  the  delicate  poise  of  the  line 
as  used  by  Sappho  : 

But,  as  Mr.  Pember  in  the  prefatory 
note  to  his  rather  long  sapphic  poem 
Naaiiian  the  Syrian  notices,  by  shifting 


the  caesura,  the  accent  may  be  thrown 
on  either  the  first  or  second  syllable  of 
this  dactyl ;  and  Horace,  though  he 
sometimes  follows  the  frequent  Greek 
method  as  in  '  Laurea  donandus  Apolli- 
nari,'  usually  adopts  the  second  method, 
and  making  the  first  syllable  of  the 
dactyl  coincide  with  the  end  of  a  word, 
puts  a  stress  on  the  second  syllable  : 

Terruit  gentes  grave  ne  rediret. 

Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen. 

An  instance  of  this  in  Greek  is  : 

Kal  ')'Op  €i  ipiiyei  rax^ws  Oiti^ci  ; 

and  in  the  English  sapphic  this  second 
syllable  of  the  dactyl  is  in  the  majority 
of  lines  very  strongly  accentuated  : 

Rough  is  the  road,  thy  wheel  is  out  of  order  ; 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 

In  Naaman  the  Syrian  we  have  plenty 
of  instances  of  both  accents — e.g.. 

Flooded    with    hope  ;    '  unto    the    hills '    she 
murmured  ; 

and  for  the  other, 

Ephraim's  pearl  Samaria  the  matchless. 

Occasionally   a   line    may   be   taken 
either  way,  as. 
Oh  ye  dumb  Gods,  why  are  ye  not  as  my  God  ? 

where  stress  may  be  laid  either  on  why 
or  on  are.  , 

Yours  truly, 

OXONIENSIS. 


CULEX  AND  PASTOR  (ON   PROPERTIUS  IV.  lo) 


Professor  Phillimore's  rejoinder 
in  May,  1917,  to  my  article  of  June, 
igi6,  will  perhaps  have  called  to  the 
latter  a  degree  of  attention  which  I  in 
my  obscurity  could  not  command.  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  so,  for  othersvise 
my  thesis  may  become  obscured  by  the 
cloud  of  misrepresentation  both  of  its 
letter  and  of  its  spirit  which  the  re- 
joinder seems  designed  to  spread.  I 
did  not  expect  to  retire  scatheless  from 
such  a  contest ;  but  our  methods  of 
controversy  differ  as  widely  as  our 
methods  of  criticism.  For  instance,  I 
read  in  C.R.  XXXI.,  p.  87,  col.  a,  with 
regard  to  Moretimi  15  :  '  Mr.  R.  remarks 
"  clausae  seems  to  have  been  rightly 
emended  by  Scaliger  to  casiilae."     Ob- 


serve that  the  MS.  authority  is  swept 
aside.  .  .  .'  In  order  to  score  a  point, 
the  Professor  has  quietly  suppressed 
the  crucial  words.  I  wrote  (C.R.  XXX., 
p.  Ill,  col.  a)  'seems  from  -rv.  61  and 
67  to  have  been  rightly  emended.  .  .  .' 
The  MSS.  of  the  Moretum  agree  upon 
casnla  as  the  word  in  each  of  those 
verses ;  hence  Scaliger's  emendation  of 
v.  15,  and  my  remark.  Again,  his  sec- 
tion [e)  (i),  at  p.  Sg,  col.  b,  is  wasted 
ink  ;  the  reader  has  but  to  refer  to  my 
note  (p.  112,  col.  a)  to  see  that  I  offered 
no  translation  of  Caenina  dnctor  ab  arce. 
But  on  details  I  cannot  dwell,  though 
I  note  with  regret  my  slip  in  quoting 
Culex  gS  for  the  wrong  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  rejoinder  I  read 
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(p.  q6,  col.  b) :  '  Proof  has  been  sub- 
mitted that  Mr.  Richmond's  postulate 
is  inadmissible.'  This  postulate  is  re- 
ferred to  throughout,  and  defined,  e.ij;. 
on  p.  95,  col.  b:  '  He  implicitly  claims 
a  peculiar  competence  to  speak  on 
Propertius,  and  suggests  that,  on  these 
preserves,  until  his  recension  of  the 
te.xt  be  complete,  the  ordinary  play  of 
discussion  and  conjecture  shall  be  sus- 
pended.' If  he  were  able  to  establish 
his  assertions  upon  this  point,  I  should 
owe  to  all  scholars  an  apology  for  my 
presumption.  But  is  there  one  sen- 
tence in  my  article  which  such  men  as 
Postgate  or  Housman,  Dr.  Hosius  or 
our  friend  Mr.  Ullman,  could  regard  as 
warning  them  off  '  preserves '  as  '  tres- 
passers'?  One  might  even  venture  to 
ask  whether  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  conjectures  from  one  source  has  not 
in  effect  '  closed  the  field '  for  a  number 
of  years  to  '  the  ordinary  play  of  dis- 
cussion.' But  I  must  leave  our  readers 
to  settle  that  side-issue  for  us.  This 
supposed  postulate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  thesis ;  and  the  temporary 
tactical  advantage  which  the  Professor 
gained  by  his  unexpected  interpreta- 
tions did  not  enable  him  to  conceal  his 
evasion  of  the  main  issue. 

No  more  did  his  discovery  that  I  was 
'  preaching  the  Leo-VoUmer  doctrine  ' 
(p.  96,  col.  a).  The  author  of  the 
O.xford  text  of  Propertius  should  be  an 
authority  on  that ;  but  I  was  only  con- 
cerned to  defend  the  MSS.  from  the 
violence  to  which  he  now  commits  'the 
art  of  Heinsius  and  .Markland,'  while 
indicating  that  doubts  about  the  tradi- 
tion do  arise  at  points  in  this  poem 
which  he  did  not  touch.  If  I  used  the 
spirit  of  his  article  as  an  argument  for 
research,  it  was  because  it  seems  to  me, 
and  to  many  with  more  right  than 
myself  to  an  opinion,  that  the  art  of 
Heinsius  depended  hardly  less  upon  his 
familiar  knowledge  of  MSS.  than  upon 
his  knowledge  of  Latin.  But  I  was  not 
attacking  merely  improbable  emenda- 
tions ;  I  offered  more  than  one  myself. 
Rather,  I  was  preaching  'implicitly,' 
as  the  Professor  would  say,  crioi^eiv  to. 
(jxiivofjuera.  I  need  not  again  point  to 
his  startling  proposals  in  v.  i  and  vv.  5 
and  6.  I  was  finally  goaded  to  attack 
by  the  violence  he  there  offered  to  a 


text  whose  soundness  he  did  nothing 
to  disprove.  Such  violence  seemed  to 
argue  actual  contempt  of  the  phaeno- 
mena.  He  scoffs  at  a 'cheap' emenda- 
tion, and  has  now  summarily  ejected 
exciiiplitm  from  v.  5,  liuiiis  from  v.  6, 
eques  and  et  from  v.  19  (where  my  pro- 
posal stands),  di  Latias  from  v.  37,  illi 
from  v.  43,  ensc  from  v.  46.  Surely  a 
high  proportion  of  '  stuffing.'  This  is 
not  cheap;  but  is  it  the  art  of  Heinsius? 
\N'ould  Heinsius  have  recognised  the 
phaenomena  in  the  Professor's  climax, 
wherein  for  the  corrupt 

illi  uirgatis  iaculantis  ab  agmine  bracis 
is  proposed 

uirgatis  saguli  stanti  sub  tegmine  bracis  ? 

My  own  proposal  was  not  happy  and 
was  overconfidently  set  forth ;  but  it 
did  no  such  violence  as  is  here  pro- 
posed, and  attempted  to  use  the  variant 
of  N.  The  combat  of  Claudius  and 
Virtomarus  is  briefly  recorded,  and  each 
detail  must  tell.  N'irtomarus  bore  a  great 
round  shield  (40)  on  his  left  arm,  and  with 
his  left  hand  could  guide  (42J  his  chariot 
(which  being  Belgian  or  Gaulish  was 
covered  with  a  hood),  while  with  his 
right  he  hurled  the  gacsum.  His 
mobility  (42)  and  defensive  armament 
made  him  difficult  to  attack,  but  never- 
theless the  spear  of  Claudius  so  gashed 
his  throat  that  his  torque  fell  from  it. 
By  the  Professor's  proposal  Virtomarus 
is  denied  mobility  {stanti)  and  denied  a 
shield  ('under  the  shelter  of  his  c/o«A '): 
he  has  descended  from  his  hooded 
chariot  to  put  himself  into  a  position 
of  manifest  inferiority,  in  which  neither 
defence  nor  attack  is  possible,  and  even 
'  swank  and  braggadocio  '  (p.  95,  col.  a) 
desert  him. 

Schrader's  emendation,  uirf^atas  inacit- 
lanti  saiinuiiic  bracas,  holds  the  field  as 
before, sa;i^'«i;/e  being  strongly  confirmed 
by  vv.  12  and  38. 

But  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  my 
readers'  patience.  Culex  has  so  far  no 
assurance  that  Pastor  observed  the 
hydra  threatening  him  and  his  flock. 
But  his  unkind  stab  was  not  unkindly 
meant. 

O.  L.  Richmond. 

Missioftf  Militate  IngUse 

al  Comando  Supremo,  Udine. 
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Rubra  Canicula. 

Horace  says  (Sal.  2,  5,  39) :  '  seu 
rubra  Canicula  tindet  infantes  statuas.' 
If  some  ancient  school  editions  of 
Horace  explained  rubra  canicula  as 
robigo  or  aerugo,  we  can  understand 
Augustine's  note  on  Psalm.  77,  27  : 
'  rubigo  occulte  nocet ;  quam  etiam 
aeruginem  nonnulli  interpretati  sunt, 
alii  caniculam.' 

I  take  it  that  canicula  appeared  in 
some  pre-Vuljrate  version  of  Psalm.  77, 
46  {eBwKe  jfi  epvcrl/Btj  top  KapTTOv  avToiv, 
LXX).  Now  Martin  the  Irishman,  who 
was  monastery-teacher  at  Laon  about 
the  year  860,  has  transcribed  with  his 
own  hand,  in  a  MS.  (No.  444')  in  the 
Laon  Library,  a  short  Greek-Latin 
Glossary.  (In  fact  he  may  have  com- 
piled it.)  It  is  printed  by  Goetz  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  Corpus  Glossarioruin 
Latinoruni  (pp.  553-559).  In  the  K- 
section  appears  (556,  50-51) : 

Ki'i'^!:  canes,  'Epi<ri''fi7) ;  canicula. 

That  the  whole  glossary  (except  554, 
21-555,  31,  a  portion  excerpted  from 
the  extant  MS.  of  the  Philoxenus  Glos- 
sary) is  compiled  from  Septuagint 
Greek  and  Itala  Latin  is  strongly  sug- 
gested by  items  like  (558,  48)  S«Xj;/)o- 
Tpux'>]\o<;:  cervicosus  (so  the  Itala  of 
Exod.  32,  9 ;  while  the  Vulgate  has 
durae  ccrvicis);  (559,  i)  'Tvepvfj.vt^To'; : 
superlaudabilis  (so  the  Vulgate  of  Dan. 
3i  5-P ;  (559>  6)  'T-rrepvyfrovfievo^  :  super- 
excelsus  (Uan.  3,  52  and  55;  where  the 
Vulgate  has  superexaltatus). 

Does  the  Septuagint  give  the  key  to 
that  puzzle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
T-section  (558,  55)  Tovv<; :  sus,  suis  ? 
It  may  indeed  be  as  corrupt  a  gloss  as, 
e.g.,  558,  10  (in  the  H-section)  IIt^tio?  : 
subula  (leg.  '07r?;Ttoi/),  where  Martin  (or 
some  previous  transcriber  or  the  com- 
piler) stumbled  over  Deut.  15,  17  X?;-^?; 
TO  6-!ri'}Tiov  (LXX;  assumes  subulam. 
VULG.).  If  it  is,  we  may  dispense 
with  Heraeus'  suggestions  (Index  Graeco- 
latinus,  s.v.  rovv<;)  and  accept  Goetz' 
simple  emendation,  <^  T?,^  toO  uo?. 
Or  can  any  student  of  the  Septuagint 
suggest  a  better  ? 


Egones  :  Sac£/!dot£s  Rust/c/. 

So  many  guesses  have  been  made 
about  this  puzzling  item  of  more  than 
one  Latin  Glossary ;  there  seems  no 
harm  in  adding  another,  especially  since 
it  takes  the  form  of  the  fashionable 
sport,  conjectural  emendation.  A  new 
method  (laborious  but  not  wholly  irra- 
tional) seems  to  be  favoured  by  the 
leading  players  nowadays.  They  hunt 
through  the  apparatus  of  critical  edi- 
tions for  a  striking  parallel.  Some  luck- 
less mediaeval  scribe,  they  find,  once 
wrote  feciinus  for  physicus  in  a  MS. 
of  Isidore  ;  thus  they  justify  their 
emendation  of  feciinus  to  physicus  in  a 
line  of  Plautus. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  new  rule  of  the 
game,  I  conjecture  agones  for  egones; 
for  MSS.  of  Festus  offer  (or  offered) 
egonus  at  304,  11  ('  Quirinalis  collis,  qui 
nunc  dicitur,  olim  Agonus  appellaba- 
tur  ')  and  9,  20,  and  the  words  Agonia 
(-um),  agonia,  etc.,  are  all  sacerdotal 
and  akin  to  the  Marrucinian  agine.  The 
prevailing  etymology  in  Varro's  time 
(and  later)  was  the  question  of  the 
'  popa '  before  slaughtering  the  victim 
agon  ?  'am  I  to  despatch?'  \cf.  Ovid. 
Fast.  I,  319  ff.).  See  Thes.  Lat.  s.v. 
ago,  -onis. 

BOVINATOR. 

We  read  in  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  11, 
7,  7)  a  story  of  a  barrister,  a  victim  of 
the  fashionable  craze  for  antique  diction, 
who  startled  the  court  by  denouncing 
the  opposing  counsel  as  a  bovinaior. 
He  condescended  afterwards  to  explain 
that  he  had  found  the  word  in  a  lin?  of 
Lucilius  (417)  : 

si  tricosu'  bovinatorque  ore  improbu'  duro, 
and  gave  as  the  meaning  tcrgiversator. 

Marx,  in  his  great  edition  of  Lucilius, 
has  a  long  note  on  the  word.  But, 
thanks  to  our  new  knowledge  of  Latin 
Glossaries  (see  my  article  in  this  year's 
Classical  Quarterly),  we  can  now  attain 
to  greater  precision.  Instead  of  con- 
tenting ourselves,  like  him,  with  men- 
tioning all  the  glosses  on  the  noun 
bovinaior  and  the  verb  bovinari,  we  can 
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construct  a  '  stemma  glossarum,'  and 
show  which  compiler  of  a  glossary  has 
merely  borrowed  from  other  glossaries, 
and  which  compiler  has  taken  the  word 
at  tirst  hand  from  an  ancient  author. 

The  compiler  (I  call  him  pseudo- 
Placidus)  of  what  are  called  the  '  shorter 
glosses"  in  the  Placidus  Glossary  found 
the  word  (in  the  nominative  singular) 
in  his  MS.  of  some  ancient  author  (pre- 
sumably Lucilius,  in  this  very  line),  and 
(in  the  margin)  the  brief  note  '  tricosus, 
inconstans.'  One  of  the  '  shorter 
glosses'  (I  call  them  the  pseudo-Placidus 
glossar)-)  is  therefore  '  Bovinator  :  tri- 
cosus et  inconstans.'  I  suspect  that 
ps.-Placidus  fell  into  an  error.  The 
marginal  note  was  meant  for  an  ex- 
planation of  tricosus,  the  second  word 
in  the  line  of  Lucilius,  and  should  have 
been  understood  as  '  Tricosus :  incon- 
stans (tricosus,  i.e.  inconstans)'.  If 
there  was  a  marginal  (or  interlinear) 
gloss  on  bo'ciiiator  (let  us  suppose  '  con- 
viciator'),  ps.-Placidus  failed  to  notice 
it.  On  this  theory  ps.-Placidus'  inter- 
pretation is  consigned  to  limbo.  But 
against  the  theory  may  be  arrayed  no 
less  than  twelve  glossaries  (see  the 
Thesaurus  Glossarum),  which  all  offer 
the  identical  gloss  Bovinatores:  incon- 
stantes.  The  twelve  'men  in  buckram' 
however  turn  out  on  closer  examination 
to  be  only  one.  The  gloss  was  an  item 
of  the  Abstrnsa  Glossary,  a  compilation 
made,  I  think,  in  Gaul  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  other  eleven  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  borrowing  Abstrusa  mate- 
rial, and  this  gloss  is  one  of  their 
borrowings.  Where  did  the  compiler 
of  Abstrusa  find  it  ?  He  got,  I  think, 
all  or  most  of  his  early  Latin  glosses 
from  Adamnan's  '  variorum  '  Scholia  on 
Virgil  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  since 
the  (nom.)  plural  Bovinatores  appears 
in  the  gloss  and  not  the  ps.-Placidus 
form  (the  nom.  sing.),  the  Virgil-com- 
mentator (Donatus  ?)  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  source,  not  ps.-Placidus.  This 
acknowledgment  will  seem  to  most  of 
my  readers  to  overthrow  my  theory. 
Not  to  me;  for  the  marginalia  which 
ps.-Placidus  found  in  his  MSS.  of  the 
early  Republican  authors  were  the  stock 
marginalia  of  such  MSS.  '  Donatus  ' 
may  have  found  the  same  marginal 
entry  in  his  own  copy  of  Lucilius  as 

NO.    CCLXV.      VOU    X,XXI. 


ps.-Placidus  found,  and  misread  it  in 
the  same  way.  His  use  of  the  plural 
does  not  imply  that  he  actually  found 
the  word  in  the  plural ;  for  ps.-Placidus 
stands  alone  in  his  conscientious  repro- 
duction of  the  exact  form  in  which  an 
ancient  word  appeared  in  a  text.  Every- 
thing, so  far  as  I  can  see,  argues  for  the 
word  having  been  a  uTra^  dpiifietov,  used 
by  Lucilius  onl}-,  and  onlj-  in  this  one 
line.  It  may  have  been  a  word  of  the 
Suessa  Aurunca  patois. 

Gellius'  barrister  does  not  deserve 
the  same  respect  as  the  'glossographi.' 
His  tcrgiversator  was,  no  doubt,  a  mere 
guess.  From  Gellius'  chapter  Nonius 
took  the  lemma  (79,  27)  '  Bovinatores  : 
quos  nunc  malitiosos  et  tergiversatores 
dicimus,  Lucilius,'  etc.  (see  my  Non. 
Marcellus'  Dictionary  of  Republican 
Latin,  p.  39).  The  malitiosos  is  his  own 
unwarranted  addition.  The  glossary 
(called  Glossae  Nonii),  constructed  out 
of  the  marginal  summary  in  MSS.  of 
the  Compcndiosa  Doctrina  (my  '  second 
family'  of  MSS.),  shows  Bovinatores: 
malitiosos  (without  the  '  tergiversa- 
tores '). 

For  the  noun  bovinator  we  have  thus 
three  first-hand  authorities,  Gellius' 
barrister,  ps.-Placidus,  '  Donatus.'  Of 
the  kindred  verb  we  have  certain 
assurance  only  for  the  infinitive  bovi- 
nari.  This  form  was  actually  found  by 
ps.-Placidus  in  some  ancient  author 
(Lucilius  ?)  with  the  note  '  conviciari, 
clamare.'  It  is  true  that  two  glossaries 
(see  Thcs.  Gloss.)  offer  Bovinor  :  con- 
vicior,  clamo.  But  this  is  merely  a 
borrowing  from  ps.-Placidus  and  may 
be  disregarded.  Paulus'  epitome  of 
Festus  has  Boviniatur  (Paulus'  mistake 
for  Bovinatur) :  conviciatur.  That  is 
no  proof  that  Verrius  Flaccus  found 
the  third  singular  form  in  an  ancient 
author.  His'  lemma-word  may  have 
been  Bovinari.  From  Paulus'  epitome 
is  borrowed  the  gloss  of  an  eleventh- 
century  MS.  in  the  Bari  script  {Corp. 
Gloss.  Lat.  V.  493,  2)  Bovinatur :  con- 
viciatur. From  the  agreement  of  Ver- 
rius and  ps.-Placidus  we  may  conclude 
that  the  early  '  glossographi '  assigned 
to  bovinari  the  interpretation  conviciari 
(with  or  without  the  addition  clamare). 
An  Abstrusa  gloss  offers  a  rival  inter- 
pretation, presumably  one  offered  in  a 
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Virgil  -  commentary  (by  Donatus  ?) 
Bovinatur :  tricatur,  insidiatur.  The 
last  word,  curtailed  (in  glossary'  fashion) 
to  insidi,  has  become  '  insidiat '  and 
'  insidiosus '  (as  well  as  '  insidiatur  ')  in 
MSB.  of  Abstrusa  and  in  the  various 
glossaries  which  borrowed  from  Ab- 
strusa. The  first  word  often  appears 
as  Bovinator. 

Which  interpretation  is  right  ?  I 
plump  for  conviciari  'to  bellow  abuse'; 
for  '  Donatus  '  may  have  invented  for 
the  verb  an  interpretation  to  suit  his 
(erroneous)  interpretation  of  the  noun. 
The  case  stands  as  follows.  For  the 
verb  bovinari  we  have  two  witnesses, 
Verrius  and  ps.-Placidus,  to  the  inter- 
pretation conviciari.  And  this  interpre- 
tation suits,  the  obvious  derivation  of 
the  word  from  bos.  Fbr  the  noun  we 
have  two  independent  witnesses,  ps.- 
Placidus  and  '  Donatus,'  to  the  inter- 
pretation iiicoiistaus.  I  try  to  explain 
this  away  as  a  mistake  produced  by  a 
marginal  gloss  on  the  preceding  word 
in   Lucilius'  line,  iricosus.     Will  those 


who  refuse  to  explain  it  away  let  us 
know  how  they  in  their  turn  explain 
away  the  patent  connexion  of  the  verb 
bovinari  with  the  noun  bovinator. 

But  we  have  also  evidence  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  noun  bovinator  as 
'  conviciator '  or  '  damans  '  or  the  like. 
The  Philoxenus  Glossary,  which  drew 
a  considerable  part  of  its  material  from 
Festus,  shows  Bovinatores  :  dopv/Soioi, 
dpvXov  TTOiovvre^  i)  rapa)(j)i>.  This  calls 
up  the  picture  (a  mere  imaginary  pic- 
ture) of  a  Festus  lemma  like  this: 
'Bovinari:  conviciari,  ut '  (here  follows 
a  quotation  of  a  line  of,  let  us  say, 
Lucilius);  '  unde  bovinator:  conviciator 
apud  Lucilium  (417) :  si  tricosus  bovina- 
torque  ore  improbus  duro.  Nam  bovi- 
natores dicebantur  qui  clamorem  facie- 
bant,'  etc.  Anyone  who  prefers  to 
believe  Paulus'  Boviniatur  :  conviciatur 
to  be  a  mere  misreading  of  Festus' 
Bovinator :  conviciator  may  abandon 
the  first  half  of  this  imaginary  lemma. 

W.  M.  Lindsay. 


THE  FESTUS  GLOSSES  IN  A  MONTE  CASSINO  MS.   (No.  90). 


The  Oxford  Palaeography  Lecturer, 
by  clearing  up  one  dark  spot  of  Latin 
palaeography,  the  South  Italian  MSS., 
has  set  in  a  new  light  some  of  the 
glossaries  used  by  Goetz  for  vol.  V.  of 
the  Corpus  Glossarioruui  Latinorum. 
Cass,  go  we  now  know  (cf.  Loew,  Benc- 
vcntan  Script,  p.  343)  to  be  a  mere 
eleventh-century  MS.,  and  (to  judge 
from  its  use  of  abbreviation-symbols  like 
sr  '  super,'  gs  '  gentes ')  nearer  the 
twelfth  century  than  the  tenth.  The 
picture  called  up  by  Goetz  {Xova  Melc- 
tcuiata  Festina  1887)  and  Landgraf 
{Arch.  Lat.  Lex.  g,  169  ff.)  of  a  MS.  of 
Festus  at  Monte  Cassino  excerpted  by 
Paulus  Diaconus  and  drawn  upon  b3'the 
compilers  of  Fa?.  3321  (with  Cass.  439) 
and  of  Cass.  90,  all  that  picture  vanishes 
now  that  we  know  the  truth  about  these 
glossaries  (so  correct  the  Teubner 
Festus,  p.  xix).  Elsewhere  I  hope  to 
prove  that  Vat.  3321  (written  rather  in 
Central  Italy  in  the  eighth  century,  than 
in  Southern  Italy  in  the  seventh)  was 
transcribed,  mediately  or  immediately. 


from  a  Spanish  exemplar,  and  owes  its 
Festus  glosses  to  the  Spanish  compiler 
of  a  glossary  which  I  call  the  '  Abolita 
Glossary  '  (the  glosses  printed  within 
square  brackets  in  Corp.  Gloss.  Lat.  IV. 
pp.  4-19S).  Here  I  will  try  to  strip 
Cass,  go  of  its  borrowed  plumes,  plumes 
that  rightly  belong,  most  of  them,  to 
]'at.  1469.  This  Vatican  MS.,  written 
(in  Central  Italy,  I  think)  in  the  year 
908,  does  seem  to  contain  a  number  of 
F"estus  glosses  transferred  directly  from 
a  MS.  of  Festus.  Some  of  them  are 
printed  by  Goetz  in  vol.  IV.,  p.  xviii, 
some  appear  among  the  Excerpts 
printed  in  vol.  V.,  pp.  520-528 ;  but  a 
re-examination  of  the  MS.  is  necessary 
before  full  details  can  be  given.  So 
much  however  can  be  asserted  here,  that 
the  Festus  items  common  to  Vat.  1469 
and  Cass,  go  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
earlier  MS.  rather  than  the  later  ;  items 
like  565,  5-6  '  Ceres,  frumentum  vel 
panis.  Liber  vitis  vel  vinum,  Venus 
libidinem  velolera,  Neptunusaqua<^m> 
vel  pisces,  Vulcanus  ignem  vel  solem 
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significat  ;  "  Cocus  edit  Neptunum, 
Cererem  et  Venerem  experta<[m> 
Vulcanum,  Liberumque  pariter  obsor- 
buit "  :  id  est,  cocus  comcdit  pisces  et 
panem  et  olera  cocta  ad  ignem  et  vinum 
pariter  bibit '  (of.  Paul.  Fest.  51,  11). 

Similarly  the  Festiis  items  common 
to  the  AA  Glossary  (see  the  Excerpts  in 
vol.  \'.,  pp.  435-490)  and  Cass.  90  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  A.\  Glossary  rather 
than  to  the  eleventh-century  MS.,  since 
we  know  from  Dr.  Loew  that  of  the 
two  South  Italian  MSS.  used  by  Goetz, 
Cass.  401  and  I'at.  3320,  the  first 
belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  the  second 
to  the  ninth  (Bcitcv.  Script.,  pp.  350,362). 
This  Glossary,  a  South  Italian  com- 
pilation (to  judge  from  the  Greek  inter- 
pretations in  its  Virgil  glosses),  drew 
from  a  different  MS.  of  the  Abolita 
Glossary  than  I'^/.  3321  (and  Cass.  439) 
and  has  preserved  many  of  the  \'irgil 
and  the  Terence  glosses  of  Abolita 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Vat.  3321. 
So  we  may  infer  that  its  new  Festus 
items  are  merely  Festus  glosses  of 
Abolita  which  were  omitted  by  \'at.  ^21. 
(Further  details  I  hope  to  give  else- 
where.) It  is  therefore  rather  the  com- 
piler of  the  .\A  Glossary  whom  we  have 
to  thank  for  such  Festus  items  of 
Cass.  90  as  562,  18  '  Avillus :  agnus 
recens  <^n]>atus  (cf.  442,  10  Avillus: 
agnus  recens  natus ').  Indeed  the  St. 
Gall  Glossary  (IV.  201,  11)  has  the 
same  item,  taken  either  from  Abolita  or 
from  a  full  Philoxenus  Glossary ;  and 
these  Italian  collections  often  seem  in 
close  touch  with  the  St.  Gall  Glossary. 

Of  Vat.  146S  (excerpted  by  Goetz  in 
vol.  \'.,  pp.  490-519)  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Loew  (Bcnev.  Script.,  p.  152)  that  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century  not  in 
the  usual  type  of  South  Italian  script, 
but  rather  in  what  he  calls  the  '  Bari 
type '  and  locates  in  '  Dalmatia  as  well 
as  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Italian  peninsula ' ;  so  that  it  too  is 
banished  from  Monte  Cassino.  These 
two  eleventh-century  MSS.,  Vat.  1468 
and  Cass.  90,  share  that  puzzling  item 
which  Landgraf  too  rashly  used  to 
complete  a  Lucilius  citation  in  Festus: 
'  Remil<^l>us :  repandusius  (repandus 
vis  C(75s.)  remanens  per  una  (ima  Cass.) 
via  '  (512,  50 ;  577,  45) ;  but  in  I'at.  it  is 
added  by  a  contemporary  hand.     The 


Festus  gloss  of  Abolita  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  form  '  Kemillus  :  repando, 
pronulo.'  This  may  represent  '  Re- 
millus  :  repandus,  pronulus  (or  perhaps 
"  prominuius  "),'  or  else  '  Remillum  :  re- 
pandum,  pronulum  (prominulum).'  The 
exemplar  common  to  our  two  eleventh- 
century  MSS.  had  probably  this  .Abolita 
gloss  (perhaps  with  rcpaiidins  corrected 
to  repandus)  marred  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  neighbouring  item  such  as  '  Residuus  : 
remanens.' 

Since  Goetz  has  published  merely 
excerpts  from  these  glossaries,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  or  to 
be  certain  that  an  item  included  in  the 
excerpts  from  one  glossary  but  not  in 
the  excerpts  from  another  is  really 
peculiar  to  the  first.  Our  knowledge  too 
of  the  Liber  Glossarum  is  confined  to 
excerpts,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  many  Isidore  items  of  Cnss.  90  come 
directly  from  the  Etymologies  and  not 
from  the  Liber  Glossarum.  Common 
to  the  two  collections  is  the  lemma 
'Taeterrimus '  (581,  14)  from  Isid. 
Elyiit.  10,  270,  where  Cass.  90  (but  not 
Lib.  Gloss.,  nor  j-et  Isidore  himselO 
adds  two  words  to  the  Ennius  citation  : 
'  Ennius  "  tetros  clephantos,"  ad  ingui- 
nem.'  They  are  clearly  an  explana- 
tory supplement  added  by  the  compiler 
of  Cass.  90  :  '  tetros,  id  est  ad  inguinem.' 
The  Isidore  item  57S,  3  ( =  Etynt.  15,1,1) 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  Festus ;  and 
Romance  students  should  be  warned 
not  to  take  on  trust  another  Isidore 
item  (582,  57)  '  Viri  sororgallice  sororia 
dicitur,'  etc.  The  gallicc  is  merely  a 
perversion  of  galos,  the  form  in  which 
glos  appears  in  our  MSS.  of  Isid. 
Etym.  g,  7,  18  '  Viri  soror  galos  appel- 
latur,'  etc.  Fulgentius'  Scrnioitcs  Anti- 
qiii  contributes  more  items  to  Cass,  go, 
etc.,  than  appears  from  the  references  in 
the  Thesaurus  Glossarum,  e.g.  the 
lemma  '  Ambiegnae  oves  '  (559,  7). 
Other  Republican  Latin  items  come 
from  the  Grammarians,  e.g.  (560,  47) 
'  Amasios  :  amatores  '  (cf.  Gram.  Lat.  I., 
343,  II)  and  (561,  39)  '  Argutum  :  con- 
victum,  Plautus'  {Gram.  Lat.  II.  505,  i). 
Still  a  Monte  Cassino  glossary  could 
not  fail  to  draw  upon  Paulus  Diaconus' 
epitome  of  Festus  ;  and  Cass.  90  offers 
many  Festus  items  which  come,  word 
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for  word,  from  the  epitome  and  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  other  ItaHan  col- 
lections (at  least,  not  in  the  excerpts 
published  by  Goetz).  Such  are,  e.g., 
561,  I  'Antes';  562,  9  '  Ausculari ' ; 
566,  49  '  Decumanum  ovum  '  ;  570,  26 
'Igitur';  573,  24  'Nervum';  573,  45 
'Ob';  574,  II  'Oletum';  574,  25 
'  Opiter.'  Since  therefore  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  direct  use  of  a  MS.  of 
Festus  (as  distinguished  from  Paulus' 
epitome)  by  the  compiler  of  Cass,  go,  we 
must  harden  our  hearts  against  his 
(561,  34)  '  Apaavi :  dignum  iudicavi 
testimonium.'  If  this  appeared  in 
Vat.    1469    we    might     claim     it    for 


Plautus  True.  952  (troch.  septen.)  and 

read  : 

Campa<n>s  dicit  '  abaavi '.     <i>  consultum 

istuc,  mi  homo  ; 
for  dialectal  words  are  often  treated  by 
Festus.  {Canipans,  the  Oscan  form  of 
Campanus,  appears  also  in  Plant. 
Trin.  545.)  Vat.  1468  has  taken  some 
uncouth  forms  {e.g.  491,  27  and  32)  from 
the  Lex  Langobardontm ;  but  the  poverty 
of  my  University  library  prevents  me 
from  ascertaining  whether  apaavi  can  be 
claimed  for  Lombard  Latin.  The  Thes. 
Gloss,  [s.v.  '  Arbitror ')  gives  no  hint 
that  it  can. 

W.  M.  Lindsay. 


CICERO'S  ARGUMENT  IN  PRO  BALBO,  VIII.  19-22 


I  ARGUED  recently  {J.R.S.,  vol.  iv., 
pt.  I,  p.  88)  that  the  words  in  sect.  21, 
'  ipsa  denique  lulia,  qua  lege  civitas  est 
sociis  et  Latinis  data,  qui  fundi  populi 
facti  non  essent,  civitateni  non  haber- 
ent,"  prove  Italian  communities,  on 
being  enfranchised,  to  have  become 
subject,  or  fundi,  to  Roman  law.  Pro- 
fessor Reid  (J.R.S.,  vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  239) 
denies  the  validity  of  this  inference,  and 
declares  that  the  words  refer  only  to 
allied  states,  which  had  not  become 
fundi  to  the  lex  lulia  itself.  The  words 
should  not  have  been  interpreted  by 
either  of  us  apart  from  their  context, 
and  my  conclusion  at  any  rate  depends 
on  a  consideration  of  Cicero's  argument 
as  a  whole.  I  shall  therefore  try  briefly 
to  bring  out  its  salient  points.  He 
traces  the  case  of  Balbus  back  to  the 
consular  lex  Gellia-Cornelia  of  72  B.C., 
which  legalised  the  enfranchisement  of 
those  persons,  '  quos  Cn.  Pompeius  de 
consili  sententia  civitate  donaverit.' 
There  was  evidence  that  Balbus  was 
among  these,  and  '  accusator  fatetur,  sed 
negat  ex  foederato  populo  quemquam 
potuisse,  nisi  is  populus  fundus  factus 
esset,  in  banc  civitatem  venire.'  In 
other  words,  it  was  contended  that 
Gades,  as  a  civitas  foedcrata,  could 
render  the  lex  Gellia-Cornelia  inopera- 
tive, as  far  as  Balbus  was  concerned,  by 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  adopt  or  be- 
come fundus  to  it.  Such  a  pretension 
certainly  seems  preposterous,  and  the 


accuser  must  either  have  been  misled, 
or  must  have  tried  to  mislead  the  court 
by  the  analogy  of  the  lex  lulia  ^  as  he 
perhaps  understood  it.  Cicero's  con- 
temptuous apostrophe,  therefore,  Oprae- 
clarum  interpretem  iuris,  etc.,  is  not 
undeserved,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  makes  his  point  of  view  precise  or 
clear  in  continuing,  '  qui  banc  poenam 
foederibus  adscribat,  ut  omnium  prae- 
miorum  beneficiorumque  expertes  faciat 
foederatos.  Quid  enim  potuit  dici 
impcritius  quam  foederatos  populos 
fieri  fundos  oportere?'  What  of  course 
Cicero  means  is  that,  if  the  accuser's 
assertion  was  correct,  individual  mem- 
bers of  federate  states  would  be  liable 
to  lose  a  well-deserved  honour  owing 
to  the  non-acceptance  by  their  own 
communities  of  the  law  conferring  it, 
and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  affirm  that 
federate  states  were  bound  formally  to 
adopt  these  laws,  if  they  wished  their 
members  to  benefit  by  them.  But  he 
says  neither  of  these  things,  iot  poenam 
foederibus  adscribere  implies  prejudice  to 
the  federate  states,  and  not  to  the 
individuals,  while  the  words  fieri  fundos 

"■  This  is  no  doubt  what  Professor  Reid 
means  when  he  represents  the  argument  as 
being,  'just  as  the  Gaditani  could  not  be  made 
Roman  citizens  collectively,  unless  Gades 
adopted  the  enfranchising  law,  so  neither  could 
Balbus,  unless  the  Ux  Gellia-Corndid  was 
adopted.'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  former  pro- 
position can  be  established,  unless  it  is  by  the 
statement  in  sect.  21  about  the  lex  lulia. 
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oportere  are  so  vague  and  general  as  to 
conceal  the  point  intended.  In  a  later 
passage  (sect.  54)  Cicero  very  perti- 
nently illustrates  his  position  by  the 
case  of  Latins  who  had  gained  the 
citizenship  through  securing  a  convic- 
tion under  the  lex  Scrvilia  rcpcttatdarum, 
and  asks.  '  num  fuudos  igitur  populos 
Latinos  factos  arbitramur  aut  Serviliae 
legi  aut  ceteris  quibus  Latinis  erat 
propositum  aliqua  ex  re  praemiuin 
civitatis  ?'  He  might  have  added  with 
even  greater  effect  the  case  of  those 
enfranchised  under  the  lex  Plaiitia- 
Papiria,  the  verj-  object  of  which  was 
to  benefit  individual  members  of 
federate  states  refusing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  lex  Iiilia. 

Apparently  the  accuser  had  tried  to 
justify  his  untenable  position  by  citing 
certain /(.'(.'rft'/M  (all  made  with  tribes  and 
not  with  urban  communities)  in  which 
it  was  stipulated,  ue  qiiis  eoritm  civis 
Romaiitts  rccipiatur,  and  by  arguing  that 
the  same  held  good  for  all  focdera. 
This,  however,  is  confuted  by  the  fact 
that  no  such  exceptio  occurred  in  the 
focdits  with  Gades,  while,  as  the  Gadi- 
tani  strongly  supported  Balbus  in  the 
present  trial,  they  would  presumably, 
if  anything  in  the  foedus  had  required 
it,  have  made  themselves  fundi  to  the 
lex  Gcllia-Coruelia. 

Cicero  then  proceeds  to  lay  it  down, 
as  the  principle  on  which  federate 
states  {Lcitini  ct  socii)  were  allowed  to 
become  fundi  to  Roman  laws,  that,  if 
such  a  state  adopted  a  law  passed  by 
the  Roman  people,  it  would  be  bound 
by  that  law,  the  object  being  not  to 
impair  the  validitj'  of  Roman  rights  or 
Roman  law  ('  non  ut  de  nostro  iure 
aliquid  deminueretur ')  but  '  ut  illi 
populi  eo  iure  quod  a  nobis  esset  con- 
stitutum,  aut  ut  commodo  aliquo  aut 
beneficio  uterentur.'  It  seems  safe  to 
assert  that,  both  historically  and  logi- 
cally, this  principle  was  primarily 
applicable  to  the  first  of  these  two 
objects,  and  that  its  application  to  the 
second,  if  indeed  it  was  so  applied,  is 
known  to  us  only  from  Cicero's  line  of 
argument  in  this  speech.  At  any  rate, 
Cicero's  point  is  that  it  is  only  applic- 
able, where  the  bcneficium  affects  the 
whole  federate  state,  and  not  merely 
some  of  its  individual  members. 


In  sect.  21  Cicero  goes  on  without  a 
pause  to  illustrate  the  first  of  the  two 
objects  he  has  laid  down  :  '  Tulit  apud 
maiores  nostros  legem  C.  Furius  de 
testamentis,  tulit  Q.  Voconius  de  mul- 
ierumhereditatibus;  innumcrabilesaliae 
leges  de  civili  iure  sunt  latae ;  quas 
Latini  volucruni,  adsciverunt.'  We 
should  have  expected  the  second  object 
to  be  illustrated  in  the  same  direct  way, 
but  the  speaker's  line  of  thought  has 
somehow  been  diverted,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds :  '  ipsa  denique  lulia,  qua  lege 
civitas  est  sociis  et  Latinis  data,  qui 
fundi  populi  facti  non  essent,  civitatem 
non  haberent.'  Of  course  the  words 
are  an  illustration  of  the  second  object, 
since  the  civitas  is  a  bcneficium  which 
the  communities  can  only  gain  by  be- 
coming fundi ;  but  why  is  the  sentence 
introduced  by  denique  ?  It  implies,  I 
cannot  but  think,  a  consciousness  in 
Cicero's  mind  that  the  lex  lulia  marked 
the  end  of  the  process  indicated  in  the 
previous  sentence,  the  process  by  which 
federate  states  had  long  since  been 
assimilating  Roman  laws  by  consecu- 
tively becoming  fundi  to  them.  The 
sentence  at  best  is  awkward,  abrupt, 
and  the  reverse  of  lucid,  but,  if  denique 
and  ipsa  represent  anything  in  Cicero's 
thought,  I  can  only  understand  it  thus : 
'  so  far  did  this  go,  that  even  the  lex 
lulia  itself,  an  enfranchising  law  for 
federate  states,  conferred  its  bencficium 
on  those  states  only,  which  had  become 
fundi,  i.e.  completely  fundi  to  Roman 
law.  It  was  the  objection  to  fulfil  this 
condition  which  caused  the  hesitation 
at  Heraclea  and  Naples,  where  many 
preferred  the  libertatem  foederis,  i.e. 
liberty  to  retain  their  own  codes. 

Professor  Reid  limits  the  use  oi  fundi 
here  to  the  lex  lulia,  and  many  scholars 
speak  of  states  as  making  themselves 
fundi  to  this  or  that  enfranchising  law. 
But  where,  apart  from  the  present 
passage,  is  the  justification  for  using 
such  a  phrase  ?  If  a  state,  on  accepting 
the  citizenship,  became  ipso  facto  subject 
to  Roman  law,  then  of  course  it  became 
fundus  to  the  enfranchising  law  along 
with  the  rest.  But,  if  the  acceptance 
of  the  civitas  made  no  difference  to  its 
municipal  code,  could  it  have  been 
necessary,  as  a  sign  of  acceptance, 
formally  to  adopt  into  its  code  a  law. 
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whose  operation,  as  far  as  each  accept- 
ing  community    was    concerned,   was 
terminated   by   the   acceptance  ?      We 
surely     need    more    evidence    for    so 
clumsy  a  contrivance,  which  would  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name  with 
the  practice  of  adopting  for  actual  use 
Roman    laws    de    civili    jure.      Cicero 
sharply  rejects  the  conception  implied 
in  the  term  fundus  in  connection  with 
any  partially  enfranchising  law,  and  if 
he    gives    any    countenance,    which    I 
doubt,  to  its  application  to  general  laws 
of  the  kind,   he  is,   I  imagine,  merely 
adopting  without  prejudice  the  language 
of  the  accuser,  no  great  authority  on 
Roman  law,  who  had  obviously  run  the 
phrase  to  death  (c/.  in  sect.  42, '  quoniam 
hoc    magno   opere   delectaris   verbo '). 
Perhaps  it  is  in  deference  to  this  mode 
of  speaking  that  in  sect.  20  he  draws  a 
distinction  between  states  which  became 
fundi,  in  order  to  use  some  part  of  the 
ills  civile,  and  states  which  became  fundi 
to  gain  the  civitas.^     I  suggest  that  the 
real  difference  which  flashed  on  Cicero, 
when  he  introduced  the  word  deiiique, 
was  between  becoming/««rf;'for  practical 
purposes  of  parts  of  the  ius  civile,  and 
becoming  fundi  to  the  whole  of  it,  as  a 
condition  of  gaining  the  civitas. 

If  any  other  coininoduin  or  hcncficium 
was  conditional  upon  a  state  becoming 
fundus  to  the  law  conferring  it,  what 
instance  can  be  adduced  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  that,  unless  the  town  of  Termes- 
sus  chose  to  become  fundus  to  the  lex 
Antonia,  that  piece  of  legislation  was 
wasted  and  inoperative  ?  Or,  when  the 
lex  Pouipeia  of  89  B.C.  gave  to  the  civi- 
tates  focdcratac  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  the 
status  and  rights  of  Latin  colonies,  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  this  settlement  of 
the  country  was  liable  to  be  wrecked  by 
the  refusal  of  the  states  to  become /M«rff 
to  the  law  ? 

Cicero  furnishes  possible  answers  to 
these  questions  by  laying  down  in 
sect.  22  a  somewhat  fluid  principle,  on 
which  he  declares  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  have  acted  in  deciding  where 
free  and  federate  states  might  volun- 
tarily adopt  (fundi  fieri)  a  law,  and 
where  no  choice  was  allowed.     Where 


'  The  civitas  is  not  specified,  but  what  else 
could  fall  under  the  vague  coimnodo  aliquo  aul 
beneficio  ? 


the  matter  was  of  such  a  kind  that  a 
state  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to 
decide  for  itself  non  de  nostris  sed  dc  suis 
rebus,  quo  iuve  uii  velint,  they  had  the 
choice  of  hQComing  fundi  or  not.  But, 
where  it  was  a  question  de  nostra  rcpnb- 
lica,  de  nosiro  imperio,  de  nostris  hellis,  etc, 
no  such  option  was  allowed  {fundos 
populos  fieri  noluentnt).  It  is  manifest 
that  phrases  so  elastic  as  de  nostra  repub- 
lica  and  dc  nostro  imperio  might  easily 
be  made  to  cover  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned above,  and  possibly  even  that  of 
the  lex  lulia,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  latter  law  was  passed, 
when  the  crisis  of  the  war  was  far  from 
over,  made  it  advisable  to  frame  a 
permissive  rather  than  a  compulsory 
measure. 

In  my  view  the  effect  of  the  whole 
passage,  considered  in  its  logical  con- 
nection, is  to  explode  rather  than  to 
support   the   theory   that   states  could 
make  themselves  fundi  to  an  enfranchis- 
ing   law,   while    retaining    their    own 
municipal  codes  of  law.     I  call  attention 
to   the  point  that  the  argument   from 
beginning   to   end    is    limited    to    the 
position  of  civitatesfoederatae  and  liberae, 
which    alone  are  capable  of  becoming 
fundi.     It  is  the  Latini  who  qnas  voluer- 
nnt   adsciverttnt ;    it    is    for  populis   sive 
foederatis  sive  liberis  that  Cicero  enuri- 
tiates  his  principle  in  sect  22.     I  submit 
that  the  legal  conception  involved  in 
the   term  fundus  fieri   was   applicable 
only    to    sovereign    or    semi-sovereign 
states,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  sub- 
ject communities  are  omitted,  and  on 
the    other    burgess    communities,    like 
Arpinum,  which,  as  parts  of  the  Roman 
body  politic,  were  naturally  subject  to 
Roman  law.     Unless  Professor  Reid  is 
prepared  to  extend  the  doctrine  oi fundus 
fieri  to  burgess  communities   (and  on 
what  evidence  can  he  do  so  ?),  he  must 
either   admit   that   they   were   already 
under  Roman  law,  or  affirm  that  they 
were  permanently   excluded    from  be- 
coming so.^ 

E.  G.  Hardy. 

/esus  College,  Oxford, 

2  Professor  Reid  has  a  great  objection  to  the 
view  that  enfranchised  towns  were  '  compelled ' 
to  adopt  Roman  law.  He  forgets  that,  if  they 
became  fundi  to  it,  they  were  not  compelled, 
since  the  essence  of  the  process  was  its  voluntary 
character. 
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NOTES 


EURIPIDES,  BACCHAE,  501-500. 

Al.    ai/Bu)     fi€     fJ.r)     Betv     aoxppovwv     oil 

<T(ii<bpoaiv. 
n.      e^oi  he  oelv  ye,  Kvpi<inepo<;  aWev 
AI.    oi/K    oTad^   OTi    f>j9,   ouS'   o/drt't    ovS'' 

0(7Tt«  el. 

I  QUOTE  these  three  lines  to  make 
clear  the  emendation  I  wish  to  propose 
for  the  third,  long  recognised  as  '  per- 
plexed in  the  extreme.'  For  the  latter 
part  of  the  line,  the  emendations  pro- 
posed, e&'  for  0x16',  or  o  ?>pa<;,  ou8'  for 
o/)a?  ov6' ,  give  a  tolerable  sense  with 
very  little  change.  But  on  ^fi<;  remains, 
in  my  opinion,  quite  intolerable.  'That 
thou  art  alive  '  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  words  can  be  naturally  translated, 
and  this  gives  no  sense  here.  And  it  is 
extraordinarily  far-fetched  to  find  an 
echo  in  ipse  qui  sit,  utrum  sit  an  iion  sit,  id 
qiioquc  ncscit  (Catullus  XVH.  22).  The 
line  of  Catullus  and  its  context  are  in 
an  entirely  different  spirit  from  this. 
And  even  if  the  words  can  be  translated 
'  what  life  thou  art  leading,'  it  seems 
equally  vain  to  seek  an  echo  in  quid 
siimus,  aul  qiiidnam  uicturi  gignimur  of 
Persius. 

But  the  emendations  proposed,  except 
Munro's  f«r?,  travel  a  long  way  from 
the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  do 
not  give  any  indication  how  it  could 
have  arisen.  I  suggest  ovk  oI<t6'  otov 
<f>r/<;,  i.e.  Kvpiu>T(po<;  elvai,  meaning  of 
course,  though  not  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Penthcus,  '  more  powerful  than 
the  god,  Dionysus.'  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  irony  that  marks  all  this  part. 
There  mayseem  some  difficultyin  under- 
standing eivai.  But  KvpicoT€po<;,  in  the 
preceding  line  =  Kvpionepo<;  cor.  So  I 
do  not  think  the  difficulty  insuperable. 
If  OTOV  4>ij<;  stood  originally  in  the  manu- 
script, it  might  easily  have  been  changed 
to  the  unmetrical  ort  (^j??  by  a  scribe 
who  did  not  see  the  connection  with 
the  preceding  line,  and  then  the  way 
would  not  be  long  to  ort  ^rj<;,  mctri 
gratia. 

L.wvRENCE  Solomon. 

University  College,  London, 


fjL€\avoavptuitof;. 


At  line  857  of  the  Thesmophoriazousai 
we  are  confronted  with  a  strange 
epithet,  fie\avoavpfw.io^,  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  two  explanations 
have  been  offered,  neither  of  which  can 
be  said  to  be  satisfactory.  One  is  that 
it  means  '  wearing  black  trailing  robes,' 
false  then  and  now  ;  and  the  other  that 
it  means  potioiiibus  atris  iiti  solitiis  quibus 
venter  e.xoueraretiir.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  the  word  is  the 
outcome  of  a  copyist's  attempt  to  reduce 
fi.e\avofuavpaiov  to  something  like  what 
he  considered  order.  This  form,  I 
think,  might  well  be  one  of  Aristo- 
phanes' laughs  at  the  language  and 
names  of  the  East  (sufficient  parallel  is 
to  be  found  both  in  the  Acharniani  and 
elsewhere),  the  second  portion  of  the 
word  being  a  transliteration  into  Greek, 
barbarous  enough  in  look  and  sound  to 
suit  the  poet's  purpose,  of  (Misir). 

J.  C.  Howe. 


AUSONIUS,  .UOSiiLL/1,  ll.  378-380. 

Da  veniam,  cia  Roma  potens,  pulsa,  oro,  facessat 
Invidia  el  Latiae  Nemesis  non  cognita  linguae  : 

***** 
Imperii  sedem  Romae  lenuere  parentes. 

So  runs  Peiper's  (Teubner)  text. 
Accursius  rightly  indicated  a  lacuna 
between  11.  379-380.  Ausonius  in  an 
enthusiastic  moment  has  declared  (11. 
374  ff.)  that  if  only  Moselle  had  its 
sacred  bard,  it  might  become  a  dan- 
gerous rival  to  Simois  and  even  to 
Tiber  :  he  is  promptly  moved  to  ask 
pardon  of  Rome  for  so  audacious  a 
suggestion  ;  may  indignation  and  wrath 
not  result!  In  1.  j8o  (as  the  text 
stands)  falls  the  curt  and  listless  obser- 
vation that  certain  '  forefathers  (or  the 
forefathers  of  Rome)  held  the  seat  of 
empire  at  Rome.'  It  is  clear  enough 
that  this  verse  is  part  of  the  apology, 
and  that  its  drift  is  that,  after  all,  Tiber 
has  its  compensating  points.  But  any- 
thing-  so  brief  and  bald  is  not  in  the 
manner  of  any  Roman  poet — least  of 
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all  of  the  diffuse  Ausonius;'  and  we 
cannot  regard  the  line  as  anything  but 
a  fragment. 

But  Peiper's  P  reads  Romacque  iiiere 
parcntes,  which  is  still  more  clearly 
fragmentary  :  '  You  guard  the  seat  of 
empire  and  the  parents  of  Rome.'  Is 
this  reading  inferior  or  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  '  excerpta '  which  contain 
the  Mosella  ?  I  think  Romacque  iiiere 
is  the  true  reading,  (i)  because  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  correction  and  as  cer- 
tainly not  a  graphical  corruption  of 
Romae  tenuere ;  (2)  the  reading  of  G 
and  the  rest  may  well  be  an  alteration 
intended  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  of  lucre,  but  not  vice  versa. 

The  adoption  of  the  reading  of  P 
necessitates  a  simple  correction :  Au- 
sonius,  as  ever,  must  play  with  his 
pair  of  synonyms ;  and  yet  we  have 
here  imperii  sedem  balanced  by  Romae 

'  For  our  poet's  normal  manner,  compare 
the  closely  analogous  lines  428  ff.  reassuring 
the  Rhine,  also  believed  to  have  yiounds  for 
jealousy. 


parenies !  Surely  the  last  word  should 
be  penates  :  ' .  .  .  you  guard  the  seat 
of  empire  and  the  homes  of  Rome.' 
Graphically,  I  believe,  the  change  is 
easy ;  Rentes  and  penates  being  easily 
confused.  Clearly  the  being  addressed 
is  '  Tiber,  father  Tiber,  to  whom  the 
Romans  pray,'  and  in  the  missing  line 
he  was  no  doubt  assured  that  the  fact 
stated  in  1.  3S0  constituted  a  greater 
glory  than  did  the  amenities  of  the 
Moselle. 

L.  379  A  may  then  be  restored,  and 
1.  380  corrected,  as  follows  : — 

[Contigit  haec  melior,  Thybris,  tibi  gloria  quod 

tu] 
Imperii  sedem  Romaeque  tuere  penates. 

If,  however,  the  reading  Romae  tenuere 
parentes  of  G,  etc.,  is  retained,  we  may 
read : — 

[Contigit  haec  melior,  Thybris,  tibi  gloria  quod 

te] 
Imperii  sedem  Romae  tenuere  parentes, 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn  Wiiiti-. 

Rampton,  7iear  Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 

THE  ASIATIC  DIONYSUS. 


The  Asiatic  Dionysus.  Bj'  Gladys  M. 
N.  Davis,  i  vol.  Pp.  xii  +  276. 
London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1914. 
73.  6d. 

To  write  a  book  about  Dionysus  is  to 
challenge  a  host  of  critics  on  every  side. 
For  the  attributes  which  attached  to 
the  god  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career 
touch  hutnan  life  in  two  of  its  most 
civilised  aspects.  The  theatre  -  goer 
views  with  suspicion  the  attempts  which 
are  being  made  from  various  quarters 
to  explain  the  stage  management  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  while  as 
if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  the  god  of 
the  Attic  theatre,  Dionysus  must  also 
preside  over  intoxication.  But  intoxi- 
cation was  produced  not  only  by  wine 
and  the  drink  obtained  from  the  Soma 
plant,  it  could  be  conveyed  also  by  the 
more  subtle  and  dangerous  vehicle  of 
language.     To  this  latter  aspect  of  the 


cult  of  Dionysus — drunkenness  pro- 
duced, first,  by  the  word  and,  second,  by 
wine — Miss  Davis  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  her  treatise.  In  the  first  book 
she  deals  with  Asianism  as  the  origin 
of  the  flow  of  language  which  carries  us 
to  the  dithyramb.  In  the  second  book 
we  are  invited  to  identify  Dionysus 
with  an  Indian  drink.  Soma.  By 
assembling  numerous  parallels  from  old 
Indian  and  Persian  sources,  Miss  Davis 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  comparative  literature  and 
religion.  And  if,  in  this  notice,  special 
regard  is  had  to  Dionysus  as  the  god  of 
intoxication,  we  must  also  give  credit 
to  the  valuable  suggestions  about  the 
Dionysiac  worship  which  go  far  beyond 
the  limits  thus  assigned.  Yet  it  is  not 
entirely  just  to  make  the  primitive 
Greek  god  responsible  (or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  him  the  entire  credit)  for 
all  that  theatre-going  and  intoxication 
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came  to  mean  for  the  old  Greeks. 
Dionysus,  when  he  was  brought  to 
Athens  from  Eleuthcrae  by  Pisistratus, 
was  a  deity  of  the  countryside,  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  a  log  of  wood  set 
upright  with  the  top  roughly  shaped 
into  the  likeness  of  a  head  and  bearded 
at  that.  His  name  has  certainly  a 
Hellenic  sound,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  at  home  from  primitive  times 
in  Crete,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  regard  as  an  early  home  of  Hellenism. 
But  although  I  feel  bound  to  protest 
agaiuft  Miss  Davis'  attempt  to  repre- 
sent this  genuinely  Greek  figure  as 
derived  from  India,  I  should  wish  to 
underline  with  all  the  necessary  and 
just  emphasis  the  new  light  she  has 
thrown  upon  the  more  intimate  appeal 
which  Dionysus  makes  to  us  under  his 
later  embodiments. 

For  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
method  of  the  book  would  lift  Miss 
Davis  out  of  the  reach  of  the  criticism 
upon  which  I  am  about  to  venture. 
Tylor's  Primitive  Cullui-c  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  comparative  method 
applied  over  a  wide  field.  It  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature  by 
showing  how,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, mankind  might  be  expected  to 
behave  in  somewhat  similar  fashion. 
Unfortunately  those  who  followed  in 
the  tracks  where  Tylor  was  the  pioneer 
have  regarded  the  similarities  to  which 
he  drew  attention  as  marks  of  identity. 
For  him  the  interest  of  folklore  lay  in 
the  fact  that  apart  from  a  direct  asso- 
ciation of  the  communities  concerned, 
there  were  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  similar  usages  and  beliefs. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  very  independence  of 
these  similarities  that  renders  them 
valuable  for  the  student  of  ethnology. 
That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  Tylor 
is  being  precisely  inverted  by  many 
students  especially  of  religious  origins. 
The  resemblance  of  myth  and  ritual 
is  being  taken  to  prove  historical  con- 
tinuity, apart  from  that  direct  evidence 
written  or  otherwise  upon  which  history 
strictly  speaking  is  based.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, take  the  liberty  of  recording  my 
own  individual  verdict  of  not  proven 
against  Miss  Davis'  hypothesis  that 
the  Greeks  '  recei%'ed  the  worship  (of 
Dionysus)  from    the  East '  (225).     An 


illustration  from  biology  may  perhaps 
help  us  to  understand  why  so  many 
students  of  religious  origins  have  ex- 
aggerated the  meaning  of  mere  resem- 
blance. Resemblance  occurs  in  cases 
of  '  convergence  '  where  creatures  of 
different  origin  arc  brought  into  similar 
conditions.  For  example,  the  ichthyo- 
saurus, an  extinct  reptile,  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  porpoise,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  mammal.  The  '  conver- 
gence '  of  these  originally  different  types 
is  due  to  their  common  habitat,  the  sea. 
In  the  same  way  mythological  figures, 
of  widely  different  origins,  may  '  con- 
verge '  and  cause  the  confusion  which 
reigns  so  widely.  The  same  '  conver- 
gence '  is  also  found  in  other  quarters 
than  mythologj'.  To  take  another 
example  of  this  method  of  inference. 

Once  more  also,  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  philosophy  are  derived  from  the 
East  (23  ff.).  But  here  again  resem- 
blance does  not  furnish  points  of  con- 
tact. For  my  own  part  the  relative 
independence  of  Indian  philosophy  is 
precisely  that  which  makes  the  com- 
parison of  East  and  West  in  this 
respect  impressive.  And  indeed  the 
historian  of  philosophy  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  suggestions  which  can 
be  gained  from  the  Asiatic  analogies 
which  are  furnished  (23-67). 

The  chapter  on  '  Asianism  in  His- 
torians and  Orators  '  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  comparative  history  of 
literature.  Curiously  enough,  the  de- 
velopment to  which  Miss  Davis  draws 
notice  becomes  most  Asiatic  in  its  latest 
stages.  Isocrates,  who  dreamed  of 
uniting  the  Greek  world  against  Persia, 
is  credited  with  the  style  especially 
characteristic  of  the  East  which  .Alex- 
ander was  to  subdue.  A  parallel  to 
Asianism  is  offered  to  us  from  Spanish 
literature  in  Gongorism  (8r  ff.).  But  the 
parallel  on  further  consideration  turns 
out  to  illustrate  the  law  of  convergence. 
Just  as  we  have  seen  Isocrates,  at  a 
later  stage  of  Greek  oratory,  brought 
in  to  show  the  resemblance  of  Greek 
style  to  that  of  Sanskrit  literature,  so 
it  is  the  later  writing  of  Gongora  that 
gave  its  name  to  a  movement  in  Spanish 
literature  and  elsewhere.  Gongora, 
indeed,  was  master  of  several  styles,  as 
the    English    reader    may   learn    from 
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Churton's  admirable  study  of  the  poet. 
His  occasional  love  of  exaggeration  and 
enigma  on  which  imitators  seized  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  injustice  to  his 
reputation.  Gongora  was  not  always  a 
Gongorist.  Renan,  in  the  Souvenirs  de 
Jeuncsse,  makes  one  of  his  few  mistakes 
when  he  speaks  of  'le  gongorisme  de 
I'ecole  neo-catholique.'  Nothing  could 
be  less  like  the  subtlety  of  Gongora 
than  the  obvious  rhetoric  of  the  French 
pulpit.  We  are  rather  concerned  with 
an  elaboration  of  style  which  is  found 
independently  in  many  places.  As  for 
Greek  literature,  the  influence  of  Pindar 
is  enough  to  account  for  many  things 
which  Miss  Davis  refers  to  Sanskrit 
origins.  And  the  conditions  of  life  which 
made  Pindar  possible  may  also  account 
for  the  development  of  the  dithyramb, 
without  bringing  in  oriental  precedents 

(95  ff-). 

One  analogy  of  the  first  importance 
deserves  special  consideration.    I  doubt 
whether  the  intoxication    produced   by 
the  Soma  plant  was  as  exhilarating,  or 
indeed  as  poisonous,  as  the  intoxication 
which    is    occasionally  stimulated    by 
the  dithyrambic  form  of  composition. 
Dionysus,  in  the  Frogs,  declares  that  a 
fine  phrase  drives  him  even  beyond  mad- 
ness.    But  before  we  could  investigate 
this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
more  particulars  than  those  with  which 
we  are  furnished  about  the  intoxication 
which  is  produced  by  the  Soma  plant 
itself.     Who  will  furnish  a  study  of  the 
Soma  plant,  such  as  the  classical  work 
on  hashish  which  we  owe  to  Moreau  de 
Tours?'     For  not  only  was  the  Soma 
plant   the    centre  of    a  worship  which 
Miss    Davis    identifies    with    that     of 
Dionysus,  but  it  was  even  regarded  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  make   the   intoxicating 
beverage  (171).      According    to    J.    P. 
Brown,  in    his  work  on  The  Dervishes, 
hashish    also  was    cultivated    from    a 
sense  of  dut}-.     '  It  was  intended  as  a 
"  spiritual    soporific,"    producing    that 
quiescence  of  soul  so  dear  to  Orientals.' 
Miss  Davis'  interpretation  of  Diony- 
sus, in  his  capacity  of  the  Winged  God  at 
Amyclae,  closes  her  interesting  study  of 
Dionysus  as  Soma,  and  may  be  quoted 
here  :  '  The  real  reason  of  the  epithet  is 

'  Bergson,  Matter  and  Memory,  228  n. 


found  in  a  reminiscence  of  the  Soma 
ritual  .  .  .  the   rapid    pouring   of    the 
Soma  libation  into  the  sacrificial  bowl ' 
(184).      The  consumption  by  the  god 
of  the  offered  intoxicant  must  have  been 
followed  by  the  natural  consequences. 
If    we     may    quote     a    parallel     from 
Egyptian  religion,  Ra,  by  spreading  a 
lake  of  beer,  saved  mankind  from  the 
destruction  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  Hathor.     The  goddess  drank 
of  the  flood  and  so  '  she  went  about 
drunk     and     recognised    mankind    no 
longer.'     But  as  the  Persian  theologian 
and  philosopher  Al-Ghazzali  says  in  his 
autobiography :  '  How  different  to  know 
in  what   drunkenness   consists,  and    in 
being  drunk  effectively  !'^    I  miss,  there- 
fore, in  Miss  Davis' chapters  upon  '  The 
Orphic  Dionysus'  and  '  Osiris,'  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
Orphic    and    Egyptian    mysticism    in- 
volved the  intoxication  which  we  had 
already  been  invited  to  examine  in   the 
previous   part  of  the  book.      For   the 
favourite  drink  of  the   Egyptians  was 
not  wine  but  beer  imported  from  Syria, 
a  beverage  which  was  imitated  by  home 
brewers. 

The  vine  was  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Hence  the  relation  of  Osiris  to 
the  vine  yields  in  precedence  to  his 
relation  to  beer,  which,  Erman  assures 
us,  was  the  great  national  drink.  The 
fact  is  that  intoxication  produced  by 
beer  lacks  impressiveness,  and  in  Egypt 
was  held  up  to  ridicule  many  centuries 
before  the  Bacchae  was  performed  at 
Athens.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  mis- 
understanding, if  we  take  these  legends 
too  much  in  isolation  from  human  life  as 
it  was  and  is?  William  James,  in  his 
study  of  the  mystical  experience,  does 
not  scruple  to  investigate  side  by  side 
the  physiological  and  intellectual  char- 
acters of  mystical  experiences.-*  Koechly, 
the  editor  of  Nonnus'  Dionysiaca, 
approached  his  colossal  task  '  inter 
caldae  Arabicae  pateras  atque  cerevisiae 
urbanae  pocula.'  Coffee  and  Munich 
beer  were  his  companions  during  the 
collation  of  a  Munich  MS.  of  Nonnus, 

-  James,  Varieties  of  Religions  Experience, 
p.  403. 

3  op.  cit.,  Lectures  XVI.  and  XVII.,  'Mysti- 
cism,' p.  378. 
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and  there  was  a  propriety  in  this  service 
of  the  wine-god  which  closely  follows  a 
precedent  recorded  by  Miss  Davis.  The 
Brahmin  authors  of  that  Sanskrit 
literature  to  which  she  introduces  her 
grateful    renders   sustained    themselves 


sometimes   with   draughts   of  the  '  in- 
vigorating Soma.'' 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College, 
Nottingham. 

»  P.  137- 


THE  ASCENT  OF  OLYMPUS. 


The  Ascent  of  Olympus.  By  Rendel 
Harris.  8vo.  Pp.  140.  Ten  illus- 
trations and  six  of  coins.  Published 
for  the  John  Rylands  Library  by  the 
University  Press,  Manchester,  and  by 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    igij-    5S- 

This   book  contains  four  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  John    Rylands  Library, 
Manchester,    in    1915-16,  which    have 
also    been    reprinted    separately,    and 
issued    at    the    price    of    one    shilling 
each.     The  print  is  clear  and  good,  the 
illustrations  are  as  excellent  as  they  are 
interesting,  and  the  whole  form  of  the 
book  is  very  attractive.     The  lectures 
themselves  are  speculations  rather  than 
demonstrations  as  to  the  earliest  forms 
from  which  four  of  the  Olympian  deities, 
Dionysos,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  .Aphro- 
dite, are  derived,  and   they  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  finding  in  each  case 
the  phytomorph  or  plant  form  which  is 
held  to  lie  behind  the  human  or  divine 
shape  :  the  deity  fades  into  the  vege- 
table, and  just  as  Zeus  is  a  projection 
of  the  Thunder-tree,  so  Dionysos  is  ulti- 
mately the  ivy  that  grows  upon  that 
tree.       Miss     Harrison's    theory    that 
Dionysos  was  originally  a  beer-god  is 
dismissed  in  order  to   follow  the  clue 
given  by  Pausanias"  mention  of  an  Ivy- 
Dionysos  at   Acharnai,   and  to  accept 
Perdrizet's    suggestion    that    Dionysos 
might    be  the   ivy  with  the  important 
proviso  added  that  the  ivy  must  always 
be  seen  on  the  oak.     This  explains  not 
only  the  ivy-leaf  as  the  Bacchic  emblem, 
and  the  chewing  of  the  ivy-leaf  by  the 
Maenads,  but  also  the  miraculous  birth 
from  the  thunder-smitten  Semele,  and 
the    re-birth  from   Zeus.     The  vine   is 
thought  only  to  have  displaced  the  ivy 
because  the  first  vines  were  trained  on 
trees.     Hence,  too,  comes  the  connec- 
tion of  Dionysos  with  honey,  with  the 
Melissai  and  with  Aristaios,  for,  adopt- 
ing    Kretschmefs     explanation     that 


Dionysos  is  simply  a  Thracian  form 
of  Dioskouros,  he  becomes  a  new  Zeus 
with  parallel  experiences.  The  ivy 
shows  the  Zeus-child,  and  combining 
later  with  other  nature-cults  produces 
in  the  end  Dionysos  as  we  know  him. 

The  .Vpollo  cult  is  of  course  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  the  next  lecture 
starts  from  the  exchange  of  character, 
titles,  sanctuaries,  and  functions  be- 
tween Dionysos  and  Apollo.  This  un- 
doubted fact  is  well  illustrated,  and  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  it  is  the  original 
sky-god  (=  oak-god)  who  shows  two 
faces,  one  bright  and  one  dark.  In 
other  words,  '  Each  is  a  child  of  Zeus, 
but  Dionysos  is  on  the  thunder-side  of 
the  house,  .\pollo  on  the  sunshiny  side.' 
The  analogy  of  Dionysos  suggests 
that  the  origin  of  Apollo  should  be 
sought  among  the  parasites  of  the  oak, 
and  the  mistletoe  ("l^io?  WttoWuv 
from  'Ift'at  in  Rhodes)  offers  itself  to 
explain  the  solar  elements  in  the  cult, 
and  to  form  a  parallel  in  the  Ivy- 
Dionysos  of  Acharnai.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook 
has  seen  Apollo  as  an  oak-god  and  as  a 
poplar-god,  but  Dr.  Harris  uses  the 
mistletoe  to  transfer  the  deity  from  the 
oak  to  the  apple-tree,  iindinj;  support 
by  the  way  in  the  epithets  .MaXeaT???, 
MaXoew,  the  sacred  apples  of  the  god 
at  Delphi,  evidence  from  two  coins,  and 
the  use  of  the  apple  in  divination.  It  is 
fair  to  state  that  all  this  evidence  is 
capable  of  other  interpretation,  and  has 
hitherto  usually  received  it.  The  char- 
acter of  Apollo  as  a  god  of  healing  is 
also  due  to  the  mistletoe,  the  all-heal 
alike  of  the  Ainu  of  Japan  and  of  the 
Druids.  Last,  and  perhaps  boldest  of 
all,  is  the  philological  theory  that  .Apollo 
is  not  Apollon  the  Averter  but  simply 
apple,  and  the  name  is  a  loan-word  in 
Greek  derived  from  a  Northern  name 
for  the  apple.  It  came  from  the  North 
into  Greece  and  Italy,  giving  its  title  in 
the  one  case  to  the  god  of  healing,  and 
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in  the  other  to  the  city  of  Abella  in 
Campania  {malifcrac  vioenia  Abellae) 
through  the  Celtic  Aball,  and  possibly 
to  Apulia.  We  reach  the  final  position 
that  the  basis  of  the  Apollo  cult  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  region  of  medicine,  that 
the  god  was  Paian  before  Apollo,  and 
that  he  has  added  to  his  original  all- 
heal mistletoe  the  peony,  the  laurel,  and 
perhaps  other  remedies. 

Artemis  is  Apollo's  sister,  and  will 
probably  be  found  to  belong  to  the  same 
medical  profession.  Accordingly,  the 
brother's  origin  from  the  mistletoe  leads 
to  an  interesting  study  of  the  Arte- 
misia, or  mug-wort,  which,  if  it  does  not 
convincingly  prove  the  writer's  thesis 
that  Artemis  is  the  plant,  and  the  plant 
is  Artemis,  at  any  rate  establishes  a 
definite  connection  between  the  two, 
and  most  interestingly  illustrates  the 
connection  between  the  old  herbalists 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, Culpeper,  Parkinson,  Gerarde, 
and  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  Almost 
every  sentence  of  the  notes  of  Dios- 
corides on  the  Artemisia  in  his  Dc 
Materia  MccUca  reappears  in  the  herbals, 
and  it  is  there  shown  to  have  power 
not  only  as  an  amulet,  but  also  and 
especially  upon  women,  children,  and 
travellers,  and  the  mug-wort  is  so  dis- 
covered to  be  the  oldest  of  medical 
plants  and  the  mother  of  herbs.  But 
though  the  mug-wort  is  original,  it  is 
not  the  only  herb  of  Artemis,  and  an 
interesting  line  of  speculation  cormects 
the  spring-wort,  which  opens  all  doors 
and  treasuries,  with  the  epithets  kXciB- 
ovxc^  and  TlpoOvpaia  and  with  the 
Dianus  or  Janus  of  the  Romans. 
Another  suggestive  and  attractive  h\-po- 
thesis  brings  Apollo  Smintheus  the 
mouse-god  and  Sauroktonos  the  lizard- 
killer  into  relation  with  his  medical 
practice,  and  less  convincingly  associ- 
ates the  swallow  with  Artemis,  advanc- 
ing many  curious  illustrations  from 
ancient  medicine. 

It  is  Aphrodite,  perhaps,  who  makes 
the  greatest  descent,  for  the  Goddess  of 
Beautv  emerges  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  no  more  than  a 
'  forked  radish,'  the  Mandragora  or 
Mandrake.  Here  again  an  ingenious 
and  learned  investigation  carries  us 
from   the   old    Herbals    back   through 


Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny, 
and  establishes  the  fact  that  the  man- 
drake was  a  love-philtre  and  dangerous 
to  dig.  The  actual  identification  with 
Aphrodite  is  difficult,  but  Hesychius 
explained  MavSpayopiTi';  as  Aphrodite, 
and  the  fact  that  he  also  explained 
Mai/Bpdyopat;  as  Zeus  is  accounted  for 
by  taking  the  Zeus  here  as  the  male 
counterpart  of  the  vegetable  Aphrodite, 
the  plant  being  one  of  inconstant  sex. 
Similarly  the  few  traditions  of  a  black 
Aphrodite  which  have  come  down  are 
held  to  be  forms  of  the  black  mandrake 
as  distinct  from  the  white.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  adduced  for  the 
existence  of  the  mandrake  tradition  in 
the  Eastern  Meditef  ranean,  but  nothing 
conclusi\'e  for  specially  connecting  it 
with  Cyprus,  though  this  would  be  very 
valuable.  An  attractive  digression  con- 
nects the  whole  story  with  the  Alraun 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  main-dc-gloire 
of  France.  P^urther,  the  apple  so  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  hand  of  Aphrodite 
statues  and  representations  is  either  the 
mandrake  (love-apple)  or  a  substitute 
for  it,  the  magic  cestus  becomes  a  girdle 
of  herbs  and  magic  roots,  and  an  in- 
genious derivation  explains  the  name 
Aphrodite  itself  as  simply  love-apple, 
Graecised  out  of  a  primitive  Semitic 
(Phoenician)  form.  YlotKiXoOpop''  aOdvaT' 
A(jipoSlTa  is  the  lady  of  manifold  magic 
herbs  (cf.  to,  dpova  ravd'  inro/xa^ov),  but 
what  other  stimulating  vegetable  she 
cultivated  besides  mandrake  remains 
obscure. 

The  lectures  are  of  great  interest  and 
freshness,  though  often  more  persuasive 
and  illuminating  when  dealing  with 
side-issues  than  with  the  main  theme. 
An  abstract  of  their  argument  neces- 
sarily fails  to  do  them  justice,  and  no 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  tangled  and 
probably  insoluble  problem  of  Greek 
mythology  should  fail  to  read  carefully 
the  book  itself.  If  at  times  phrases  such 
as  '  it  is  evident  that '  and  '  no  doubt ' 
carry  us  over  weak  places  in  the  chain 
of  proof,  and  if  large  parts  of  the  pos- 
sible field  of  inquiry  are  left  out  of  view 
in  following  one  line  and  one  only,  yet 
the  lecturer  establishes  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  one  element  in  the  origin 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  deities 
which  ought  never  to  be  ignored. 

G.  Norwood. 
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ANCIENT  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum.  Part  IV.,  Section  2  :  Sup- 
plementary and  Miscellaneous  In- 
scriptions. One  vol.  Folio.  Pp. 
195  +  5.  Many  photographs  and  fac- 
similes. Printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
O.xford,  1916. 

This  volume,  sumptuously  turned  out 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  completes  (for 
the  moment)  the  publication  designed 
by  Sir  Charles  Newton  just  half  a 
century  ago.  The  fifty  years  have  seen 
much  progress.  The  collection  has 
grown.  The  science  of  epigraphy  has 
developed.  The  methods  of  presenta- 
tion have  been  improved,  especially  by 
photography.  Mr.  F.  H.  Marshall  has 
had  a  task  in  some  ways  easier,  in 
others  harder,  than  the  distinguished 
editors  of  the  earlier  volumes — the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Charles  Newton 
and  Dr.  Gustav  Hirschfeld.  He  and 
his  collaborators  have  fully  used  their 
advantages  and  surmounted  their  diffi- 
culties, and  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  achieved  in  a  more  intractable 
material  no  less  a  success  than  their 
predecessors  in  their  day. 

The  documents  here  collected  are 
certainly  miscellaneous.  Their  proven- 
ance ranges  from  Corbridge  to  Babylon, 
their  length  from  the  568  lines  of  the 
Salutaris  inscription  to  the  five  letters 
of  No.  1 135,  and  their  importance  from 
the  Kosetta  stone  to  insignificant  frag- 
ments of  commonplace  epitaphs.  Some 
owe  their  place  in  the  Museum  to  their 
historical  interest,  others  to  their  small- 
ness,  which  tempted  a  tourist  to  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  some  to  their  de- 
facement or  obscurity,  which  led  an 
excavator  to  send  them  home  for  further 
study,  others  to  mere  accident.  Some 
stones  have  had  strange  adventures. 
No.  968  disappeared  from  Cos  and 
turned  up  in  a  garden  at  Tring.  Nos. 
loio  and  1126,  once  in  the  Arundel 
collection,  were  recovered,  the  one  from 
the  earth  at  the  Savoy,  the  other  from 
the  waters  of  the  Thames.  No.  1030 
was  copied  at  Smyrna  in  1701,  but  was 
dug  up  at  Vau.xhall  in  1901. 


Of  the  monuments  in  this  volume 
the  most  famous  are  the  Rosetta  stone 
(1065),  the  inscribed  portrait  of  Pericles 
from  Tivoli  (1097),  and  the  bronze 
helmet  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Hiero 
(1155).  Familiar  to  scholars  are  the 
bronze  tablets  from  Oeanthea  (953, 
954),  the  Menas  inscription  from  Sestos 
(1000),  Phanodicus'  dedication  from 
Sigeum  (1002),  the  treaty  between 
Hermias  of  Atarneus  and  the  Ery- 
thraeans  (1017),  and  the  gold  plaque 
deposited  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  and 
Berenice  in  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Canopus  (1063), 
Other  important  historical  documents 
are  the  inscribed  relief  from  Tegea, 
representing  Zeus  Stratios,  Idrieus  and 
Ada  (950),  the  letter  from  Antio- 
chus  VIII.  or  IX.  to  Ptolemy  XL,  from 
Paphos  (970),  and  the  duplicate  from 
Samosata  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  set 
up  by  Antiochus  I.  of  Commagenc  on 
the  Nimrud  Dagh  (1048a).  Among 
others  of  interest  may  be  mentioned 
the  record  of  the  voluminous  works  of 
one  Hermogenes,  from  Smyrna  (1020), 
the  inscribed  base  from  Cyrene  of  the 
portrait  of  Cicero's  friend  Gn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Marcellinus  (1054),  and  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Antinoe  in 
Egypt  in  honour  of  a  Platonic  phi- 
losopher rdv  iv  T(p  Moiiffeifo  a-tTovfj.ipo)v 
cneXwv  (1076).  The  sole  British  in- 
scription is  the  remarkable  dedication 
Hpa«Xet  Tupi'w  AioSmpa  dp^iepeia  (1105) 
from  Corbridge. 

An  edition  of  texts  almost  all  already 
published,  and  the  more  important 
many  times  published,  natural!}-  offers 
few  opportunities  for  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries. The  most  notable  here,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Salutaris  inscrip- 
tion (481a,  in  the  appendix),  is  not 
strictly  a  novelty,  for  it  was  anticipated 
by  Heberdcy  in  Forschun^cn  in  Ephesos. 
But  the  texts  in  this  volume  may  be 
said  to  be  now  definitively  read  and 
printed,  and  their  interpretation  is 
brought  up  abreast  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  knowledge.  The  commentary 
is  concise  and  helpful.  Many  of  the 
notes  not  only  gather  up  published  in- 
formation, but  settle  a  dispute  or  con- 
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tribute  something  fresh  and  valuable. 
A  desultory  ramble  through  them  has 
suggested  two  little  criticisms  on  details: 

1.  No.  1058  is  dated  by  the  year  of 
the  Cyrenaean  era  and  by  the  year  of 
Trajan's  reign.  The  editor  restores  the 
former  (which  is  lost)  as  pXe,  and  reads 
the  latter  as  r;,  which  is  almost  certain. 
Yet  he  argues  that  if  ?;  is  correct,  '  the 
inscription  is  dated  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  105)  and  the  date  of  the 
era  of  Cyrene,  starting  from  Actium 
(31  B.C.),  would  be  136.'  Why  then, 
one  might  ask,  restore  p\e  ?  But  it  is 
right.  The  eighth  of  Trajan  is  the 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  from  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-si.\  is  a  miscalculation. 

2.  The  first  lines  of  No.  1004,  a 
tablet  from  the  Troad,  probably  once 
placed  under  a  statue  of  Hector,  run  : 

TiKTC,  rix^^j  ^tii'  6.ftt(Trov  d/xCfropa  Tp(^a.dos  a.itj$, 
olof  Zei'S  Cipcrev,  ofof  "Oja7;pos  ^(f>v. 

Welcker,  followed  by  Boeckh,  corrected 


e4)v  into  e<f)7i  (!).  Mr.  Marshall  remarks 
that  '  the  collocation  of  tUtc  and  ecpv 
makes  it  more  probable,  as  Mr.  Tod 
suggests,  that  e(pv  is  a  mistake  for 
ecjivae.'  But  a  better  vindication  might 
be  found  in  No.  1074  : 

I(7i0t  TTjpo'  av^diiK   ' Afj.i(rolaas  dopKada  evxv^, 
X^^  yXi'tpidi  yXa.'pas  rbv  gtIxov  auros  ^«^i'. 

The  two  inscriptions  at  least  suggest 
that  in  the  second  century  a.d.  (to 
which  both  are  assigned)  e't^u  was  vul- 
garly used  as  a  transitive  verb,  equiva- 
lent to  €TroL7}ae,  in  the  sense  of  poetic 
composition.  Surely  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  No.  1074  is  that  the  sculptor 
of  the  gazelle,  probably  Amisoisas  him- 
self, was  also  the  composer  of  the  dedi- 
catory verse.  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall  (Class. 
Rev.  XII.,  1898,  p.  282)  seems  to  take 
Tov  cTTL^oi/  as  governed  by  yXdyp-ai,  and 
ai^To?  as  predicate.  But  his  rendering, 
although  apparently  adopted  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  is  forced  and  far-fetched. 
J.  A.  R.  MuNRO. 


THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 


The  Greek  Anthology.  With  an  English 
Translation,  by  W.  R.  Paton.  In 
five  volumes;  volume  i,  pp.  500-l-xv. 
London  :  William  Heinemann  ;  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
MCMXVL  The  Loeb  Classical 
Library. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  the  Loeb  Library,  an 
edition  which  one  may  confidently  say 
is  destined,  on  account  of  the  wide  range 
which  it  takes,  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  future  study,  appreciation,  and 
position  of  classical  literature. 

Mr.  Paton's  previous  work  on  the 
Anthology  is  well  known  ('marked  by 
evaTox^a  and  competence,'  Robinson 
Ellis  in  Classical  Review,  XII.  414)  ;  an 
edition  of  Book  V.  with  a  verse  trans- 
lation and  original  contributions  to  the 
text.  There  are  few  persons  as  well 
acquainted  as  he  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  text  of  the  A  nthology, 
which  is  more  uncertain  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed ;  so  that  one  turns  with 
expectation  to  that  which  he  gives. 
But  since  the  Loeb  Library  is  meant 
more  for  the  general   reader  than  for 


the  textual  expert,  the  translation  must 
be  spoken  of  first.  It  is  admirable 
throughout,  expressed  in  easy  and 
natural  English,  without  any  of  the 
affectations,  eccentricities,  and  archa- 
isms, which  have  marked  some  recent 
translations.  The  level  never  sinks. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Paton  seems 
to  the  present  writer  to  have  missed  an 
opportunity.  To  take  a  text  of  the 
Anthology  and  translate  it,  epigram 
after  epigram,  is  no  doubt  the  obvious 
method  ;  but  the  result  is  not  always 
satisfactory;  for  the  Anthology  is 
chaotic  as  far  as  literary  history  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  uninstructed  reader 
might  take  a  page  on  which  appeared 
authors  who  were  separated  by  hundreds 
of  years,  and  then  think  that  he  had 
before  him  '  what  the  Greeks  thought.' 
For  instance,  in  V.  213-217  this  series 
occurs :  Poseidippus,  Meleager,  Aga- 
thias,  Paulus  Silentiarius ;  and  the 
interval  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  of  these  is  not  far  short  of  eight 
hundred  years.  Mr.  Paton  is  indeed 
aware  of  this  drawback,  as  he  hints  in 
the  Preface. 

The  first  thing  needed  in  editing  the 
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Anthology  is,  as  older  scholars  did,  to 
arrange  the  epigrams  under  their 
authors,  and  chronologically,  as  far  as 
this  is  possible,  so  that  each  chapter  of 
the  historj'  of  literature  which  each  era 
presents  may  be  opened  in  order. 
Editors  have  recognised  this,  from  the 
days  of  Brunck  with  his  Analcctu,  and 
Jacobs,  to  Hartung's  Elcgiaci  Gracci, 
with  his  wild  emendations,  down  to 
the  infuriating  edition  (1S95)  of  Lord 
Harberton  {I'nus  Multoruin).  And 
further.  For  the  right  perception  of  this 
branch  of  literature  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 
this  course  is  necessary.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  get  an  idea  (to  take  a  few 
names)  of  the  Ionian  tone  of  the  deca- 
dent Asclepiades  (ovic  el'fi'  0118'  ireoiv 
Svo  KeiKOfft  Koi  KOTTiw  fwi') ;  of  the  more 
virile  Poseidippus  ;  of  the  realist  Leo- 
nidas  of  Tarentum,  the  poor  man's  poet ; 
of  the  spirited  poetess  Anyte  of  Tegea  ; 
of  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Leonidas 
of  .Alexandria  ;  or  to  drop  for  a  moment 
into  his  own  florid  style  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  ^Ti<f)avo^,  of  the  Golden 
Syrup  of  Meleager,  and  the  Dry  Crusts 
of  Phanias.  Only  thus  can  one  see  the 
great  change  which  passes  over  the 
Greek  Epigram,  roughly  speaking,  at  the 
close  of  the  Ptolemaic  or  Alexandrian 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  age.  Several  poets  in  the 
collection  have  found  editors  of  late 
years  in  programmes  or  articles  in 
publications;  and  many  that  have  not 
might  well  form  exercises  for  any  young 
scholar  who  wished  to  write  a  Thesis  for 
a  Degree  or  a  Fellowship.  At  all  events, 
the  need  of  a  text  of  the  writers  of  the 
.•\lexandrian  age  will,  I  hope,  be  supplied 
before  long. 

To  turn  now  to  the  text.  As  com- 
pared with  his  Anthologia  Erotica,  it  is 
conservative.  There  are  indeed  places 
where  one  could  wish  that  Mr.  Paton  had 
not  been  so  modest,  and  had  retained  his 
own  suggestions  made  there.  Yet  it  is 
not  entirely  conservative,  but  often  an 
improvement  upon  Stadtmueller.  And 
naturally  he  has  sometimes  changed  his 
mind  as  to  the  value  of  the  corrections 
of  other  scholars.  Certainly  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  text.  Here  are  some 
places  in  which  his  text  appears  to  be 
preferable  to  Stadtmueller's  : 


In  \'I.  269  Tofi  ivvina  (the  accent  has  fallen 
out  twice)  is  a  good  emendation;  and  in  En- 
phorion  VI.  279,  4  he  riyhtly  accepts  Toup  and 
Hecker's  cit^o/n'i/M,  where  Stadtmiiller  and 
Scheidweiler  are  content  with  cu^uittfos  of  Pal. 
In  Mnasalcas  VI.  128,  4  he  riyhtly  prefers 
Hecker's  d  KiKiiviirai  Trui',  where  Stadtin.  keeps 
I'al.'s  OIK  fKofuTf  -yci/ii',  but  (V  'nobly'  would 
give  the  sense  rather  better  than  '  in  comely 
wise."  In  Leonidas  \'I.  no,  4  vn-ft)  Tavaiiv 
viTvv  is  better  than  «:,jui'a(ii'  of  iMSS.,  retained 
by  Geffcken  and  Stadtm.  ;  the  word  was  per- 
haps affected  by  the  last  syllable  of  I'rrt^.  In 
VI.  120,  3  Leonidas'  KiXtveiTrjcrn;  adopted  from 
Meineke,  is  a  better  form  than  St.adtm.'s 
K€\nidriT;iiTtv  ;  it  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
oSi'njf  :  other  examples  of  the  confusion  of  tj  and 
1  in  P  occur  in  \'I.  309,  i,  and  \'I.  258,  3,  both 
mentioned  below. 

Here  are  some  places  where  one 
regrets  that  he  has  altered  his  earlier 
text  : 

o)t  fii>  i'lfifivnv,  Asclep.  \'.  145,  4  takes  the 
place  of  wf  iiv  'Afivi'Ta  in  Anth.  Er.  144  ;  Rufi- 
nus,  \'.  61,  5  (Ira  KfXfvofjiifr)  t  ^Xdfv  that  of 
fina-  KeXevo/jievri  S'  >^X<>fi',  Anth.  Er.  6o,  5; 
Paulus  Silentiarius  V.  301,  2  Ktiire  fiivti  fu 
<j)fl)(i  that  of  Kficr'  dv(ii(f  fit,  Anth.  Er.  300,  2  ; 
.Macedonius  \'.  271,  l'  fioKxtvovirav  iv  tXifi 
6rj\vT(pdu>v  that  of  (V  i\ji  •  (TXyor  ufii)  f  Kfiivav, 
Poseidippus  V.  211,  4  that  of  dvoiKripiioiv,  Anth. 
Er.  310,  4:  the  last  three  emendations  with- 
drawn are  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schneidewin's  vi^op6rf>uiv 
SvpiSaiv  Asclepiades  V.  153,2  is  an  improve- 
ment on  v\l/i\o(t>a>v  of  Anth.  Er.  ;  Crinagoras 
V.  108,  6  apa^iTjToif  in  the  note  is  rightly  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  I'lpiprjTuiv  which  Pal.  gives 
and  the  context  demands  ;  in  \'.  164,  2  <t)iXe^a- 
n-ririf  (Unger)  is  an  improvement  on  Pal.'s 
<f>i\(^ai7uTr]t ;  and  in  .Meleager  144,  3  €'v  iivBtcn 
yvupipov  'iv6ot  is  rightly  withdrawn.  As  to  the 
rival  merits  of  <l>i]\i)T7is  Anth.  Er.  308,  i,  and 
Tp'is  Xi/OTijt  V.  309  (yjftWrjaTi'it  P),  e'w(x<a. 

A  few  more  passages  may  be  criti- 
cised : 

There  is  an  oversig:ht  on  p.  115,  where  there 
are  said  to  be  no  epigrams  by  Theodoridas  in 
the  A>it/iolfl^y ;  there  are  eighteen. 

In  the  difficult  epigram  of  Leonidas  \'I.  288,  6 
GefTcken's  text  is  perhaps  preferable  :  Kipyaards 
(Salmasius)  roiVSt  vuTippoTrtas  (Geffcken)  =  //■«- 
iinas,  and  in  Hedylus  \T.  292,  3  .Stadtmiiller's 
conjecture  o-vvfTrijity.  In  Leonidas  VI.  309,  i 
€v(f)Tipii}v  Toi  (T(f>aipuv  '  his  noiseless  ball  '  can 
hardly  be  right  :  tC^iipuv  '  well  sewn  together,' 
conslrictus,  gives  the  sense,  like  that  of  pairr^ 
(T<f>aipa  in  A. P.  XII.  44,  2,  and  the  ItuUfKiia-KVTus 
tT(t>a'ipa  to  which  the  earth  is  compared  in  the 
Phaedo  1 10  B  ;  and  we  may  compare  the  patch- 
work ball  which  Cypris  promises  to  Eros 
described  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  132  ff.  Kpv-nTm 
Hi  pa<^ai  tl(Ttv.  The  same  confusion  between 
t'4)ipnt  and  {v(jiT]pnt  occurs  in  Nicander,  .4/.  275 
(Geffcken).  Similarly  Kpiffayy  (Salmas.)  in 
Adacus  VI.  258,  3  is  a  better  form  than  KprjOuv; 
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the  name  is  found  in  Athen.  IV.  173  B  ;  in  the 
same  epigram,  I.  5,  iroXvTTvpuv  I'lvwi  '  mayest 
thou  make'  (Passow)  is  preferable.  In  vi.  173,  i, 
'Axfiv^'s  of  P.  should  be  rejected  in  favour  of 
Meineke's  'Ap^vXis  ;  Fick  gives  names  from  the 
stem  'Apxv^o-,  and  Archylis  appears  in  Terence, 
A/u/.  i.  4,  I,  where  see  Bentley's  note. 

If  some  suggestions  may  be  added  :  in  Ascle- 
piades  V.  185,  5,  the  word  which  has  fallen  out 
after  e"^  7Tpi«r\a,3e  may  perhaps  be  6a\\ovs. 
In  V.  ]oi,  4  the  dialogue  may  perhaps  be 
written  thus  :  A.  xp^"'^""-     ^-   f^'^'-V*'-     '^^  '"'/• 


B.  Tiicrov  ;  ov  gwai7(n  =  A.  (pulling  out  his  purse), 
'Voila.'  B.  (sarcastically)  'All  t/ui/ ,'  You 
cannot.'  Both  I'al.  and  Plan,  give  roa-ov,  and 
Plan,  adds  the  mark  of  the  question. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  appearance  of  the  remaining  vol- 
umes will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

J.  U.  Powell. 

S/.  Johifs  College,  Oxford. 


IBANT  OBSCURI. 


Ibant  Obscuri.  An  Experiment  in  the 
Classical  Hexameter,  by  ROBERT 
Bridges.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press, 
igi6.     I2S.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bridges  was  led  to  make  this  ex- 
periment by  observing  the  principle  of 
the  Latin  hexameter,  which  is  generally 
overlooked.  It  is  this  :  that  in  the  first 
four  feet  of  the  verse,  the  word-accent 
tends  not  to  fall  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  foot  (commonly  called  the  ictus),  but 
in  the  last  two  feet  it  does  so  fall.'  There 
is  always  (with  perhaps  one  exception  in 
the  Aencid)  at  least  one  ictus  which  has 
no  accent,  usually  more;  soinetimes  all 
the  first  four  ictus  are  without  accent. 
The  rhythm  thus  depends  partly  on 
quantity,  partly  on  the  interplay  of 
accent,  and  the  general  effect  is  of  a 
series  of  slight  discords  followed  by  a 
harmony. 

Most  people  are  quite  unaware  of  this  ; 
they  read  verse  with  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  ictus  (which  is  unfortunately 
named,  for  it  had  no  stress  upon  it,  being 
merely  a  translation  of  ^t'crt?,  the  foot- 
beat  in  the  dance),  and  in  reading  they 
neglect  quantity  almost  entirely.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  they 
do  so ;  they  will  continue  to  declare  that 
they  make  certain  syllables  long,  when 
all  they  do  is  to  make  them  loud.  Any- 
one who  wishes  to  test  himself  can  do  so 
by  marching  in  quick  step  (about  the 
rate  of  the  Tight  infantry'  march),  and 

1  In  the  pentameter  these  two  concur  in  the 
first  two  feet  of  the  latter  half,  but  they  are 
balanced  by  a  word-accent  on  the  third  (rarely 
the  second)  syllable  of  the  latter  foot.  That  is, 
the  line  ends  in  an  iambic  word  or  a  quadri- 
syllable. 


reciting  at  the  same  time,  one  long 
syllable  or  two  short  syllables  to  a  step. 
When  he  has  accustomed  his  ear  and  his 
tongue  to  the  rhythm,  he  can  get  it 
without  marching,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will 
learn  it  without  either  march  or  metro- 
nome, if  he  has  once  got  into  the  current 
habit.  The  hexameter  is  a  march 
rhythm ;  it  is  usually  read  as  a  valse. 

Now  the  current  habit  spoils  the 
rhythm  of  the  hexameter  altogether,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  monotonous :  the  lines 
are  almost  exactly  alike.  It  was  this 
fault  that  first  disclosed  the  principle  to 
me.  Nobody  ever  taught  me  how  Virgil 
ought  to  be  read ;  I  heard  him  read  like 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  the  rank  but- 
terwoman's  jog  to  market — and  I  ven- 
ture to  aver  that  no  man  has  ever  read 
Evangeline  straight  through,  aloud.  I 
learnt  the  truth  when  we  began  to  read 
Virgil  through,  in  Latin,  following  out 
the  principles  of  the  Direct  Method.  I 
have  heard  him  read  through  live  times 
now,  and  the  rhythm  gives  me  the  same 
pleasure  as  Paradise  Lost.  But  I  could 
not  endure  a  hundred  lines  of  the  jog- 
trot style,  nor,  I  venture  to  think,  could 
anyone  whose  ear  had  not  been  spoilt  by 
habit.  Perhaps  not  even  they  :  for  no 
one  does  read  Virgil,  in  Latin,  except  a 
few  lines  at  a  time,  while  his  mind  is  on 
the  difficulties  of  translation. 

English  and  Latin  are  alike,  in  that 
they  have  both  stress-accent  and  quan- 
tity ;  they  differ  from  Greek,  which  had 
no  stress,  but  a  pitch-accent  that  had  no 
effect  on  the  metre.  Hence  if  the  hexa- 
meter is  to  be  Englished,  it  must  be 
treated  something  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Latin,  by  recognising  and  using  the 
stress.     Ennius,  who  made  it  Latin,  had 
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not  discovered  how  to  deal  with  it : 
hence  wc  often  find  in  him  such  lines 
as : 

poste  reciimbite  v^slraque  pectora  p^Ilite  (onsis  : 
and  V'irgil's  rule  for  the  length  of  words 
at  the  end,  which  arose  out  of  the  main 
principle,  he  did  not  observe.  Hence  his 
verses  sound  rude  and  rough.  Catullus 
and  Lucretius  carried  the  verse  a  step 
further,  but  Virgil  alone  fully  under- 
stood and  fully  used  the  principle  we 
have  been  discussing. 

The  monotony  of  English  hexameters 
was  felt  by  Clough,  whose  own  attempt 
rough  as  it  is,  deserves  closer  examina- 
tion than  I  can  give  here ;  and  Tennyson 
noticed  it  in  the  German  hexameters, 
which  are  even  worse  than  Evangeline. 
Tennyson's  '  experiment '  in  elegiacs 
(except  in  one  line)  carefully  follows 
Virgil's  rule : 

Thise  lime  hexameters  thestrong-wioc'd  music  of 
Homer! 

But  Kingsley's  Andromeda  shows  no 
inkling  of  the  truth.  I  know  of  only  one 
work  which  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
Latin  compromise  at  length,  and  that  is 
Richard  Stanyhurst's  translation  of  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Aencid,  published 
in  1582.*  Unfortunately  this  real  merit 
is  obscured  by  the  language  he  uses, 
which  is  so  harsh  and  uncouth  that  the 
book  is  most  comic.  If  he  had  had  as 
good  an  ear  for  sound  as  he  had  for 
rhythm,  and  any  sense  of  style,  he  might 
have  added  a  new  metre  to  English 
verse.     I  quote  the  first  lines  : 

1    that   in   old  season   with    reeds   oten   harmony 

whfstled 
My  rural  sonnet  ;  from  forrest  flitted,  I  forced 
Thee  sulking  swinker  thee  soil,  tho'  criggie,  to 

sender. 

I  keep  his  spelling  ikce  for  the,  as  a  hint 
of  his  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  not  followed  Virgil 
altogether;  he  has  admitted  more  fully 
certain  rhythms  that  are  found,  it  is 
true,  in  Virgil,  but  rarely,  on  the  ground 
that  English  words  often  have  a  final 
accent,  while  I,atin  words  have  not. 
That  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
decided  offhand.  If  hexameters  are  to 
be  Englished,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  differences 
between   English  and   Latin;  and   the 

'  Reprinted  by  Arber,  in  the  English  Scholar's 
Library. 

NO.  CCLXV.       VOL.  X.\XI. 


longer  the  poem,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  monotony  :  but  Virgil  succeeded  in 
avoiding  monotony  through  many  thou- 
sands of  verses,  and  he  was  most  scrupu- 
lously careful  how  he  used  rhythms  like 
procumbit  hiimi  bos.  His  first  one  in 
the  Aeueid  is  i.  65,  when  he  borrows 
from  Ennius  divitm  paler  atqiie  hominum 
rex,  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
every  Roman  reader;  the  variety  could 
not  have  been  introduced  more  deli- 
cately. In  105  he  ventures  a  little  more, 
praeruptus  aquae  mom,  suiting  sound  to 
sense.  In  151  there  is  no  exception;  for 
qt/ein  is  enclitic,  and  the  accent  of  the 
phrase  was  vinhn  quern  like  virumquc, 
and  so  si  quern  in  i8l,  priiisquam  473, 
si  quid  603.  There  is  no  other  in  the 
first  book.  Thus  having  given  notice 
gently  in  65,  and  repeated  it  in  105, 
that  he  intends  to  take  a  liberty  now  and 
then,  he  leaves  it  until  a  suitable  occa- 
sion. Rut  he  very  rarely  uses  it ;  and 
here  I  think  (although  I  may  be  wrong) 
that  Mr.  Bridges  makes  a  mistake  in 
using  the  corresponding  liberty  so  often. 
He  may  be  right  in  using  the  line  with- 
out discords  occasionally  :  it  certainly 
sounds  better  than  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  given  us  several  hun- 
dred lines  of  hexameters,  so  it  is  really 
possible  now  to  test  what  this  rhythmical 
effect  will  be,  and  what  variety  he  finds 
it  possible  to  show.  I  am  sure  that 
critics  will  find  it  difficult  to  estimate 
this,  because  in  the  first  place  they  will 
be  Confused  by  their  own  habit  of  read- 
ing, and  secondly  they  will  be  confused 
by  our  habit  of  spelling.  For  example  : 
a  double  letter  in  Latin  makes  position; 
but  in  English  it  is  a  sign  of  a  short 
vowel.  Thus  d'Uly  is  uu  exactly  like 
p'lty,  fiilly  exactly  like  body,  intilligent 
man  is  a  rhythm  like  ridiculus  mus, 
pronounced  in  four  groups  which  take 
the  same  time  to  speak:  in -tilt- gent - 
man.  Mr.  Bridges  helps  us  by  printing 
til,  sed,  and  the  like,  but  he  cannot  quite 
avoid  the  confusion  due  to  the  eye.  But 
it  is  lines  like 

Thus  profcring  me  presents  of  worth  unknown  to 
Achilles. 

which  will  cause  most  trouble,  due  to  the 
confusion  between  stress  and  length  ;  for 
presents  is  a  true  iambus  \j  —  and  this 
particular  rhythm  is  quite  a  favourite  in 
Latin. 
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There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  An  Introduction  sets  forth 
the  prmciples  followed  ;  and  opposite  the 
versions  of  Virgil  Aen.  vi.  268-751  and 
Homer  Iliad  xxiv.  399-660,  a  cento  of 
English  versions  is  printed,  from  Gawin 
Douglas  to  Mackail.  The  study  of  these 
is  both  instructive  and  amusing.     But 


the  hexameter  experiment  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration;  and  those  who 
cannot  see  what  he  is  driving  at,  as  some 
have  already  said,  might  well  ponder 
whether  the  fault  lies  in  themselves  and 
not  in  the  verses. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Towns  of  Roman  Britain.  By  J.  O. 
Bevan.  One  vol.  Pp.  67,  with  two 
maps.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1917.      23.  6d. 

I  REGRET  to  be  unable  to  praise  this 
booklet,  all  the  more  because,  twenty 
years  ago,  I  assisted  Mr.  Bevan,  then  a 
Herefordshire  vicar,  in  preparing  a  small 
archaeological  survey  of  that  county,  of 
which  I  have  pleasant  recollections, 
though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  his 
personal  acquaintance.  Still,  I  am  now 
compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  Bevan  has 
not  properly  achieved  the  interesting 
task  which  he  set  himself,  and  that, 
I  think,  largely  because  he  has  not 
availed  himself  of  known  material. 
Some  eight  years  ago,  I  drew  up  a  list 
of  the  few  sites  in  liritain,  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  could  reasonably  be 
declared  to  be  Romano-British  town- 
sites  ;  at  the  same  time  I  indicated 
some  hitherto  neglected  evidence  on 
which  my  list  was  based.  This  list  has 
appeared  in  print  several  times.  Mr. 
jBevan  takes  no  heed  of  this.  In  doing 
so  he  may,  of  course,  be  wise ;  it  is 
hardly  for  me  to  say.  But  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  finding  that  his  book  suggests 
to  me  that  he  has  no  very  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  an  ordinary  Romano- 
British  town  was  in  respect  of  size, 
municipal  status,  etc.,  and  that,  more- 
over, his  lists  of  towns  contains  several 
places  which  prettj'  certainly  were  not 
Romano-British  towns.  For  instance, 
Caerleon-on-Usk,  though  it  contains 
ruins  belonging  to  an  important  Roman 
military  post,  was  not  a  Romano-British 
town  ;  nor  was  Cardiff,  nor  Chester, 
nor  Reculver  in  Kent,  nor  Lympne,  nor 
Dover,  nor  Lancaster,  nor  Manchester, 
nor  Portsmouth,  nor  even  the  Isle  of 
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Wight,  which,  indeed,  must  have  got  in 
by  some  sort  of  slip.  In  all,  about 
two-fifths  of  Mr.  Bevan's  '  towns  '  were 
not  towns,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Bevan  tell  his  readers 
much  about  the  remains  of  those 
'towns'  which  he  mentions.  Of  Ciren- 
cester he  says  merely : 

A  flourishing  Romano  -  British  town,  a 
cavalry  post,  also  a  civilian  city.  At  Ched- 
worth,  seven  miles  north-east,  there  has  been 
unearthed  one  of  the  most  interesting  Roman 
villas  in  England. 

The  entry  also  states — wrongly — that 
the  Roman  name  of  Cirencester  was 
Corinintim.  To  put  it  plainly,  this  was 
not  worth  printing.  It  really  tells 
nobody  anything  new,  save  for  the 
obviously  misprinted  Corininuni.  Of 
Lancaster  Mr.  Bevan  gives  no  details 
at  all.  Caerwent  he  finishes  off  in  two 
lines: 

It  was  a  military  station,  and  important  dis- 
coveries of  Roman  remains  have  been  made 
here. 

It  was  not  a  military  station,  and  its 
remains  throw  so  useful  a  light  on 
Romano-British  town-life,  that  they 
might  well  have  been  described  beyond 
the  single  epithet  'important.'  As  it  is, 
the  entry  is  surely  superfluous.  The  fact 
is,  the  job  of  describing  the  towns  of 
Roman  Britain  is  a  bigger  thing  than 
Mr.  Bevan  has  realised.  It  could  not,  I 
think,  be  compressed  into  the  compass 
of  sixty-five  small  pages  which  he 
has  allowed  himself;  moreover,  apart 
from  two  or  three  small  maps,  he  has 
no  plans  or  illustrations.  I  doubt  also 
some  of  his  identifications  and  ety- 
mologies. Chesterford  can  hardly  be 
Iceanum,  for,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
no  such  ancient  name  is  known.     Nor 
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is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  Dor- 
chester (Oxen)  was  ever  called  Dorciuia, 
nor  will  recent  philologists  accept  the 
derivation  o{  Lomiiniiim  from  Llyn  Din 
(black  lake) ;  it  is,  I  believe,  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  not  the  fnie  deriva- 
tion. Let  me  add  that  Mr.  Hevan 
gives  few  references  or  authorities,  and 
does  not  much  help  those  who  may 
wish  to  learn  more  of  his  subject.  Nor 
has  his  little  book  any  index  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  contains  several  mis- 
prints. Are  the  '  Ordovices  Nivales  ' 
on  p.  4  a  miswriting  for  the  '  Ordovices 
of  N.  Wales'? 

F.  Haverfield.  . 


La  Bibliografia  Virgiliana,  1912-1913. 
By  PiETKO  Rasi.  R.  Accademia 
Virgiliana  di  Mantova,  1915. 

Rasi  continues  with  undiminished 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  his  pious  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Virgilian  scholarship 
and  interpretation.  His  volumes,  with 
their  well  planned  indices,  are  a  pre- 
cious possession  to  all  who  work  on  the 
poet ;  and  Englishmen,  if  they  would 
consult  them,  would  avoid  the  danger 
tiiat  they  often  incur  of  neglecting 
important  work  that  has  already  been 
done  in  the  field  they  have  selected. 
To  take  an  example.  The  recent 
English  work  on  the  Ciilc.x,  fruitful  as 
it  has  been,  suffers  not  a  little  from 
the  defect  indicated.  Some  salient 
point  is  pressed  home  to  a  conclusion 
to  the  total  neglect  of  others  that  have 
been  already  urged  by  foreign  writers, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
regarded if  any  permanent  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at. 

Rasi  deals  with  every  side  of  his 
subject,  including  even  monographs 
that  have  only  an  indirect  or  incidental 
bearing  on  Virgil.  Especially  valuable 
to  us  is  his  summary  of  the  copious 
Italian  literature.  He  does  not  confine 
himself  rigorously  to  the  two  years 
covered  by  each  volume,  but  adds  in 
parenthesis  references  to  earlier  work  ; 
and  in  footnotes,  or  sometimes  in  the 
text,  glances  forward  to  what  has 
appeared  subsequent  to  these  two  years. 

A  word  of  appreciation  is  also  due  to 


his  own  occasional  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. He  often  brushes  aside  with 
a  wholesome  breath  of  common-sense 
some  ingenious  but  futile  proposal.  And 
ho  utters  a  very  welcome  warning  in 
his  Preface  against  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  some  German  work  on  X'irgil's 
Ail'citaiachc,  betraying  a  cordial  dislike 
of  the  same  in  the  course  of  his  sum- 
maries. 

The   merits   of  the   Bibliografia   are 
justlj'  recognised  by  Jahn. 

E.  C.  Makchant. 


Caesar  and  the  Germans.    Ed.  by  A.  H. 
Davis.     157  pp.     MacmiUan.     is.  6d. 

This  is  a  selection  from  Books  I.,  II., 
IV.,  and  VI.  of  the  Gallic  War,  much 
simplified   at    first.      It   is   suitable  for 
young  boys  who  have  not  had  enough 
experience  of  Latin  to  read  Caesar  un- 
adulterated.    The  editor  has  two  essen- 
tial  qualifications   for  his  task.     He  is 
himself  keenly  interested  in  Caesar  and 
his  doings,  and  he  wants  to  make  them 
intelligible    to    his    readers.      He    has 
studied   Dr.   Rice  Holmes's  books,  and 
has    thought    over    the    historical    and 
geographical    problems    and    ex-plained 
them  in  a  lively  and  forcible  style.    On 
the  language  he  is  less  good.     He  does 
not  always  seem  to  have  observed  the 
facts  and  drawn  conclusions  for  himself. 
In  this  respect,  let  tis  say  in  passing,  the 
standard  of  our  school  books  is  not  as 
high   as  it  .should   be.     Many  teachers 
put   too  much  trust  in  the  rules  which 
thcv  learned  as  schoolboys  or  which  they 
find  in  some  short  syntax  or  composition 
book.     They  do  not  keep  their  minds  in 
training   by   reading    the   fuller   discus- 
sions  written   for  grown-up   people,  of 
which  there  is  a  goodly  supply.     In  this 
book,   for  instance,  there  is   a   note  on 
'  His  locus  ct  scdcs  parandi  stmt'  fwhich 
is   given    as  a   paraphrase   of   Caesar's 
ora/io  obliqua  in  I.  31,  10,  '  quibus  locus 
ac   scdos   pararentur'y     The   note   runs 
'  parandi    sunt    agrees    with    the    masc. 
locus  rather  than  the  fern,  scdcs!   Let  us 
set   beside  this   a  few  examples   of  the 
normal  usage  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in 
which    the    adjective    agrees    with    the 
nearer  noun:   E.G.  I.  26,  i,  'ad  impedi- 
menta et  carros  suos  sc  contulcrunt' ;  VII. 
18,    3,   'carros   impedimcntaquc    sua   in 
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silvas  abdiderunt';  IV.  17,  10,  'si  trunci 
sive  naves  essent  immissae' ;  Cic.  Verr. 
III.  79,  'eum  frumenti  numerum  et  eas 
pecunias  datas  esse  dico';  Phil.  II.  12, 
'  ut  esset  nemo  qui  mihi  non  vitani  suam, 
fortunas,  liberos,  rem  publicam  referret 
acceptam!  Again,  consider  the  state- 
ment 'Words  "taking"  a  dative,  e.g. 
occ2irro,  have  to  be  used  impersonally  in 


the  passive.'  This  is  untrue  and  leads 
to  confusion;  dare,  e.g.,  takes  a  dative, 
but  it  can  be  used  personally  in  the  pas- 
sive. No  doubt  the  reader  is  meant  to 
limit  the  statement  to  verbs  which  are 
not  used  transitively  in  the  active  voice. 
But  if  so  why  limit  it  to  those  which  take 
the  dative?     It  is  as  true  of  curro  as  of 


TRANSLATIONS. 

'Hhv  6epo'i  Siyjrwi'Tl  %<ci)l'  ttotov,  17811  Se  vainai-f 

eK  xeifi(7)i'0'i  !^e7i>  eiapivuv  aT£(f>ai>ov  • 
"jBtaTOv  B'  oTTOTiiv  Kpvi^rj  fiia  Tov;  (f)i\eoiiTa<i 

X^alra  Kal  niin/Tai  Kinrpf;  utt'  afi^orepuiv. 

Antlt.  V.  169. 

Suave  nivcs  aestu  sitientibus  ;  e  nive  nautae 

Suave  ocnlis  surfeit  vere  Corona  novo  ; 
Suave  supra  cuncta  ut  vestis  duo  texit  amantes 

Una  et  a^it  laudes,  Cypris,  uterque  tibi. 

Swoot  it  is  for  Sailors'  eyes 
When  the  Crown  of  Spring  doth  rise 
From  Winter,  and  in  Summer  sweet 
With  cool  snows  to  slake  the  heat ; 
Sweetest  when  one  mantle  covers, 
Oueen  of  Love,  two  happy  lovers. 

Sweet  in  thirsty  summer  founts  ice-chilly,  sweet  to  the  sailor 
In  skies  wintry  to  see  Spring's  happy  Crown  re-arise; 

Sweetest  when  the  lovers  one  mantle  sheltcreth  over 
And  both  glad  together  praise  Aphrodite  divine. 

Alex.  Lothian. 

Edhiburi^Ji  University. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS 


DEPUTATION  OF  THE 

CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  TO 

MR.  FISHER. 

On  Friday,  April  27,  a  deputation 
waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  Lord  Bryce, 
Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Pro- 
fessors Haverfield,  Sonnenschein,  Ure, 
Conway  and  Slater,  Messrs.  Rushbrooke, 
Mansbridge,  Garnsey,  Edwards,  Leaf, 
Norwood,  and  Pantin,  Misses  Limebeer, 
Strudwick,  Powell,  and  Wood. 

Lord  Bryce  laid  emphasis  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  classical  education  in 
many  districts,  and  the  need  for  a 
special    support    of   classics    because    it 


offers  no  prospect  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  the  popular  mind.  Yet  the  study 
is  es.sential  to  the  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation.  He  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  third  section  of 
the  Memorial  printed  below.  He  was 
anxious  that  classics  should  not  become 
a  privilege  of  the  rich. 

Sir  F.  Kenyon  laid  the  Memorial 
before  the  President,  explaining  that 
these  proposals  were  not  made  with  a 
narrow  aim,  to  secure  a  position  of  privi- 
lege, but  were  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of 
educational  reform,  which  included,  of 
course,  a  proper  attention  to  natural 
science.  He  pleaded  for  a  proper  pro- 
vision of  classical  opportunity  in  schools 
where  it  did   not  now  exist:  not  that 
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classics  should  be  made  compulsory 
upon  anyone,  but  that  ignorance  of 
classics  should  not  be  compulsory  upon 
anyone.  They  were  especially  valuable 
as  a  help  to  the  study  of  human  nature 
and  the  fundamental  interests  and 
problems  of  life  and  society,  and  there- 
fore directly  useful  for  the  citizen.  The 
need  for  supporting  the  study  was 
endorsed  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Scien- 
tific Societies. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Headmaster  of  Brad- 
ford Grammar  Scliool,  spoke  of  the 
need  of  clear  views,  balanced  minds,  and 
wide  mental  outlook,  and  how  lacking 
these  were  in  the  citizens  of  largo  towns. 
The  children  of  ordinary  [X^oplc  had  a 
capacity  for  classical  studies  equal  to 
any  others,  but  less  opportunity  at  their 
local  schools,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Greek.  He  asked  for  facilities  in  each 
area,  and  for  scholarships. 

Mr.  Mansbridge,  the  rcjiresentativc  of 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
said  that  working  people  were  display- 
ing a  wide  interest  in  Greek  thought, 
and  pleaded  for  opportunity'  of  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  i)y  their  children.  He 
recognised  that  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages was  necessary  to  the  joy  of  study, 
which  was  apt  to  evaporate  in  transla- 
tions, even  the  best.  He  did  not  wish 
scholarship  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  give  their  lives  to  it,  and  gave 
examples  of  working  men  who  took 
delight  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  pleaded  as  much  for  scholars  in  the 
village  .school  as  in  the  town  school. 

Miss  Limebecr,  Principal  of  Pendleton 
High  School,  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
classical  knowledge  on  other  subjects, 
such  as  English,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  useful  to  girls  who  take  up 
professional  work.  Latin  teachers  who 
know  no  Greek  were  found  to  be  less 
satisfactory,  even  if  they  taught  only 
Latin.  Girls  gained  advantage  even  from 
a  short  course  of  Latin.  The  speaker 
thought  that  there  might  be  some 
specialisation  in  schools,  and  criticised 
the  honours  course  in  English. 

Professor  Conway,  the  last  speaker, 
said  that  any  such  movement  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  suggested  an  appeal  to 
their  rivalry.  He  pleaded  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  natural  bent  of  learners.  He 
urged  also  that  school  children  should 


not  have  to  spend  hours  daily   in  the 
train. 

The  President,  in  reply,  cordially 
agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to 
the  value  of  classical  studies  as  an 
instrument  of  humane  education.  The 
disappearance  of  Greek  from  Engiisii 
education  would  be  a  great  and  irredeem- 
able loss,  and  classical  studies  stood  on 
an  entirely  different  footing  from  any 
highly  s]5ecialised  study  such  as  (say) 
Hebrew  or  Armenian.  He  then  outlineci 
his  scheme  for  advanced  courses  in 
schools,  which  has  since  been  published, 
adding  that  a  system  of  transfers  was 
contemplated,  and  he  expected  schools 
to  be  differentiated  for  special  kinds  of 
work.  He  recognised  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  education  was  the 
quality  of  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
crucial  point  was  the  teacher's  remunera- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  Memorial : 
I.  That   the   Board  of  Education  be 
asked  to  use  its  influence  and  resources 
towards  securing — 

(n)  That  in  each  area  of  accessi- 
bility for  school  attendance 
there  should  be  at  least  one 
Secondary  School  for  boys,  and 
one  for  girls,  at  which  efficient 
teaching  may  be  provided  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  to  a 
standard  enabling  pupils  of 
ability  to  enter  a  specialised 
classical  course  of  a  high  stan- 
dard in  some  British  Univer- 
sity. In  order  to  do  so  they 
must  under  present  conditions 
be  fitted  to  compete  with 
reasonable  chance  of  success 
for  entrance  scholarships  at  the 
different  Universities. 

^b)  That  in  every  area  a  system 
should  be  arranged  by  which 
pupils  who  so  desire  can  be 
transferred  to  such  schools  in 
the  area  ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  the  holders  of  scholarships 
an  additional  allowance  should 
be  made  to  cover  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  daily  attendance 
where  travelling  is  involved.  If 
more  than  one  local  authority 
is  concerned  in  such  an  area,  a 
combined  scheme  should  be 
organised  for  transferring  the 
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tenure  of  scholarships  for  this 
purpose. 
(c)  That,  besides  the  School  or 
Schools  in  which  Greek  is 
taught,  the  number  of  Second- 
ary Schools  maintained  or 
aided  by  the  local  Education 
Authority,  which  provide  teach- 
ing in  more  than  one  language 
other  than  English,  should  be 
steadily  increased ;  and  if  the 
first  language  is  a  modern  lan- 
guage, the  second  language 
should  always  be  Latin,  unless 
for  special  reasons  Greek  were 
preferred  in  some  particular 
cases. 
(d)  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  do 
not  pass  directly  from  an 
elementary  into  the  Classical 
Secondary  School,  facilities  by 
means  of  scholarships  for  trans- 
fer into  the  Classical  School 
from  other  Secondary  Schools 
should  be  provided.  The  suc- 
cessful working  of  any  such 
scheme  depends  upon  the  gen- 
eral facilities  existing  in  the 
area  (i.)  for  the  transfer  of  all 
able  pupils  from  Primary  to 
Secondary  Schools  at  an  age 
early  enough  to  enable  them  to 
profit  duly  by  a  Secondary 
Course,  and  fii.)  for  their  re- 
maining at  school  long  enough 
to  complete  it. 

2.  That  the  Board  be  asked  to  regard 
a  training  in  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  at  least  some  knowledge  in  the 
original  of  the  typical  parts  of  Greek 
literature,  as  an  important  and  generally 
necessary  element  in  the  training  of  all 
teachers  of  English  Literature  above  the 
elementary  stage;  and  to  use  its  influ- 
ence to  encourage  the  application  of  this 
principle  in   Secondary   Schools. 

3.  Finally,  the  Classical  Association 
desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  existing  ten- 
dency, by  which  the  education  given  to 
the  cleverer  children  who  come  from  the 
elementary  schools  bears  a  different 
stamp  from  that  given  to  children  of  the 
professional  classes,  being  directed  more 
narrowly  to  material  and  industrial 
well-being  and  less  to  the  effective  study 
of  literature  and  history. 


Among  the  pupils  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  will  be  many  who  are  likely 
to  exercise  influence  in  the  public  life, 
both  municipal  and  national,  of  the  com- 
ing generation ;  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community  it  is  of  high  im- 
portance that  these  future  leaders  of 
their  fellow-citizens  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  man- 
kind, especially  of  its  political  institu- 
tions and  experiments;  and  should 
acquire  an  enduring  interest  in  the  ideals 
of  both  private  and  public  character,  by 
which  the  noblest  sides  of  civilisation 
have  been  moulded.  The  Classical 
Association  observes  with  interest  the 
declaration  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  {Educational  Reconstruc- 
tion, Recommendation  12): 

"  That  since  the  character  of 
British  Democracy  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  collective  wisdom  of 
its  adult  members,  no  system  of 
education  can  be  complete  that  does 
not  promote  serious  thought  and 
discussion  on  the  fundamental 
interests  and  problems  of  life  and 
society." 

The  Classical  Association  believes 
that  this  end  can  be  secured  only  if  the 
same  freedom  of  access  to  the  thought 
and  history  of  the  greatest  races  of  the 
past  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  more 
privileged  classes  is  also,  by  a  wise 
system  of  national  education,  opened  to 
children  from  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  CONFERENCE  AT  PRINCETON 
ON  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

A  REMARKABLE  Conference  on  Clas- 
sical Studies  took  place  at  Princeton 
University,  U.S.A.,  on  June  2.  Its 
purpose  was  to  bear  witness  to  the 
value  of  a  classical  training  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  notable  because  the  witness 
was  borne,  not  by  Greek  and  Latin 
specialists,  but  by  distinguished  men 
whose  work  is  in  other  fields.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  eminent  doctors  and 
lawyers,  biologists,  chemists,  and  other 
men  of  science,  engineers,  architects, 
business  men,  and  journalists.  Among 
these  latter  were  the  President  of  the 
Baldwin   Locomotive  Works,  and  the 
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editors  of  the  New  York  Suit  and 
the  New  York  Times.  Others,  unable 
to  attend,  sent  nicssaj^es ;  ainonj;  these 
were  telegrams  or  letters  from  ex- 
Presidents  Taft  and  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Lansing,  Mr.  Eliliu  Root,  and  the 
President  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
Such  a  marshalling  of  names  is  equally 
a  witness  to  the  Classics,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  a  country  which  can  unite 
with  business  enterprise  and  efficiency 
a  belief  in  liberal  studies.  A  pamphlet 
with  extracts  from  the  speeches  and 
messages  has  been  published,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  Uean  A.  F.  West, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  But 
all  lovers  of  the  classics  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  full  report  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  with  the  addition  of 
statistics  and  other  opinions  and  in- 
formation. 

Here  we  can  only  give  a  few  extracts 
from  some  of  the  more  notable  opinions. 
President  Wilson  wrote — the  quotation 
is  from  a  statement  made  a  year  ago : 

'  What  you  c.innot  find  a  substitute  for  is  the 
Classics  as  hterature  ;  and  there  can  be  no  first- 
hand contact  with  that  literature  if  you  will  not 
master  the  grammar  and  the  syntax  which 
convey  its  subtle  power.  Your  enlightenment 
depends  on  the  company  you  keep.  You  do 
not  know  the  world  until  you  know  the  men 
who  have  possessed  it,  and  tried  its  wares  before 
you  were  ever  given  your  brief  run  upon  it. 
.And  there  is  no  sanity  comparable  with  that 
which  is  schooled  in  the  thoughts  that  will  keep. 
...  All  literature  that  has  lasted  has  this  claim 
upon  us — that  it  is  not  dead ;  but  we  cannot  be 
quite  so  sure  of  any  as  we  arc  of  the  ancient 
literature  that  still  lives,  because  none  has  lived 
so  long.  It  holds  a  sort  of  primacy  in  the 
aristocracy  of  natural  selection.' 

The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
after  remarking  on  the  reckless  use  of 
English,  '  the  yellow  peril  of  the  lan- 
guage,' went  on  : 

'  Were  I  the  emergency  autocrat  of  this  lan- 
guage, I  should  proclaim  in  drastic  regulations 
and  enforce  by  severe  penalties  the  Anieric  an 
duty  of  adherence  to  the  old  habits  of  speech, 
the  old  scrupulous  respect  for  the  finer  shades 
of  meaning,  the  old  rigid  observance  of  the 
morality  of  word  relations;  and  this,  I  Ijclieve, 
can  be  done  only  by  maintaining  the  classical 
culture  at  high  potency.' 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Miller,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said  among  other  things  :  '  It  is  my 
observ.ition  and  judgment  that  the  surest  way — 
certainly  the  shortest  way— to  the  acquisition  of 
this  sense  of  values  (of  words)  leads  through 


the  te\ts  of  the  ('■reck  .md  l.,itin  authors  and 
the  less  alluring  but  indispensable  p.iges  of  the 
grammarians.  This  is  a  very  familiar  ground, 
and  I  lurbear.  1  mean  merely  that  a  news- 
paper reporter,  correspondent,  or  editorial 
writer  who  docs  not  know,  citing  only  e.xamples 
that  have  recently  come  under  my  eye,  that 
expurgate  does  not  mean  expunge,  that  egre- 
gious is  only  by  custom  and  not  bv  etymology 
an  epithet  of  reproach,  and  that  a  decimated 
regiment  may  still  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  has  much  to  learn  about  the  English 
language.' 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
speech  by  Senator  Lodge — a  temperate, 
weighty,  and  dignified  summary  of  the 
arguments  for  classical  education,  re- 
sembling in  its  tone  and  temper  Lord 
Bryce's  Presidential  Speech  at  the  1917 
meeting  of  our  Classical  Association, 
and  presenting  the  case,  not  only  in 
lucid  and  scholarly  English,  but  with 
the  breadth  of  view  of  a  statesman  and 
iTian  of  the  world.  We  can  only  find 
space  here  for  one  quotation  ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  show  how  well  worth  reading 
is  the  whole  speech  : 

'  Some  boys  whom  I  knew  read  a  little 
Herodotus  in  the  volume  of  selections  in  which 
they  were  prepared  for  college,  and  there  they 
found  this  sentence: 

'"'Ufiias  ffTa(ridj;(ty  Xf^^'  'Tri  (y  rt  T((j  iXXifi 
AOipv  »oi  Si  »ai  iy  rifidc  ittpt  toO  OKirtpot  iiiUuv  ir\lu 
iyadii  rriv  irarpida  (pyd<TCTat." 

These  are  the  words  of  Aristides  to  his  especial 
enemy  Themistocles  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Roughly  translated  they  mean  :  "  It 
is  more  becoming  at  any  time,  and  more  par- 
ticularly now,  that  we  should  show  which  one  of 
us  shall  best  serve  our  country."  Within  the 
last  three  months  this  simple  sentence  has 
seemed  to  mc  not  inapplicable  as  a  rule  of 
conduct.  I  look  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  filaments  of  the  r.idio  station  climbing  up 
toward  the  skies,  and  take  great  satisfaction  in 
the  comfort  of  an  automobile  ;  but  I  find  in 
neither  the  inspiration  which  breathes  from 
this  passage  written  down  by  a  Greek  historian 
born  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.' 


Rf.aoeks  of  the  Notes  in  the  last 
C.R.  (p.  97)  on  Leiicas — Ithaca  will 
do  well  to  examine  the  April  nuinbcr 
of  Classical  l'hil<>lo<^y.  In  this  Mr.  A. 
Shewan  has  a  paper  Dcati  Possidcntcs 
Ilhakistae,  in  which  he  states  no  less 
than  thirty-five  objections  to  Leucas, 
'  some  fatal,  some  not  of  great  weight, 
but  all  point  to  one  conclusion.'  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  after  reading  these 
anyone   can    support    the    theory   that 
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Leucas  is  Ithaca.  Mr.  Shewan  invites 
opponents  similarly  to  state  their  objec- 
tions to  Ithaca.  Will  someone  take  up 
the  challenge  ? 

In  a  private  letter,  a  very  well- 
informed  American  writer  speaks  of 
'  the  antagonism,  almost  taking  the 
shape  of  a  crusade,  that  has  developed 
increasingly  during  the  past  few  years  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the 
colleges  and  in  the  high  schools.  A  good 
many  of  the  colleges '  (the  writer  con- 
tinues) '  have  been  changing  their  cur- 
riculum by  dropping  Greek,  and  drop- 
ping or  lessening  the  time  given  to 
Latin.' 

'  The  schools  preparing  students  for 
college  have  naturally  promptly  followed 
the  same  policy.  There  will  doubtless 
in  the  future  (we  trust  in  the  near 
future)   be  some  reaction  in  favour  of 


the  classics ;  but  the  tendency  at  this 
time  is,  as  far  as  school  and  college 
courses  are  concerned,  to  dispossess 
the  classics,  and  to  give  the  time  that 
had  been  previously  employed  for  the 
old  authors  to  work  in  applied  science, 
and  to  direct  preparation  for  the  voca- 
tional business  of  life.' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  discarding 
of  Greek  has  its  effect  on  Latin  also. 


At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham  Classical 
Association  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham  gave  his  Presidential 
Address,  entitled  "  The  Classics  as  an 
Influence  in  Education  and  a  Delight 
in  Life."  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  made  to  centre  in  an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  Virgil  and  Pollio  con- 
cerning poetry  in  particular  as  a  factor 
in  education. 
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A  MISPLACED  EPITHET  IN  THE  GOSPEL. 


OuK  Authorised  Version  mentions 
(Luke  vii.  2)  '  a  certain  centurion's 
servant  who  was  diar  {tvTifj.ot)  unto 
him.'  Our  Revised  Version  in  its  text 
agrees  but  adds,  in  margin,  'precious  to 
him,  or,  honourublc  with  him.'  The 
parallel  Matthew  has  nothing  of  this 
kind.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
epithet  should  be  attached  to  'centu- 
rion,' and  that  it  should  mean  'honour- 
able '  or  '  with  distinction,'  in  a  military 
sense,  i.^  we  might  speak  of  an  officer 
who  had  '  completed  his  service  u'lth 
honour,  or  n-'itk  distinction.'  Attached 
to  '  servant,'  it  has  compelled  Luke  to 
add  '  unto  him,'  trying  10  make  sense. 
I5ut  the  Thesaurus  is  against  this, 
quoting  it  as  unique.  Elsewhere  evTi/j.o'; 
is  used  with  the  dative  of  the  person 
plural  or  collective,  rfj  ttoX-i  or  avTo2<; 
{' :i  the  city'  or  '  c.mon^  them'),  but 
not  singular.  See  Plato.  Pol.  554  H 
iv7iija  T^  re  -TroXet,  Kal  napa  rro  rotovTrp. 

Wetstem  quotes  .\rtemidorus  and 
Simplicius  to  show  that  TifJ-i]  and  rifuov 
might  be  used  about  servants  valued 
by  their  masters  ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
any  authority  quoted  in  the  Greek 
Thesaurus,  indicates  that  evTifio<;  could 
be  thus  used.  In  literary  Greek,  in 
LXX..  and  in  N.T.,  it  means  (when 
applied  to  persons)  men  of  rank,  stand- 
ing, or  high  repute,  who  are  '  held  in 
honour  '  for  external  or  internal  (jualifi- 
cations.  It  could  in  hardly  any  context 
be  applied  to  a  young  slave.  Indeed 
in  Isaiah  (iii.  5I  and  Clement  of  Rome, 
^  3,  it  is  parallel  to  'elder"  where  'elder' 
is  contrasted  with  '  the  young.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  technical  and 
military  sense,  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  a  retired  officer  is  indicated  by  the 

NO.    CCLXVI.      VOL.   XXXI. 


Thesaurus  in  its  concluding  comment : 

'"livTlfW';,  KllTO.  (TTpaTKOVlKOVi  HafJiUTOV^, 

Emeritus;  "Evrifiov,  praetextatam.' 
Elsewhere,  under  a-rroXvco,  the  Thesaurus 
quotes  I  user.  .1  ncyr.  tov<;  uTroXeXv/ievovi 
a-TpaTidiTai;  without  evTi'/iw?.  But  the 
0.xyrhynchns  Papyri  (1459,  1471)  and 
the  Berlin  Urkunde  (326,  7S0,  1021) 
use  the  adverb  evTifiw;  and  the  verb 
diro\€\vfi€vov<;  about  veterans  '  dis- 
charged icith  distinction.'  Another 
pap}rus  {Berl.  Urii.  1026)  eVxi/xo?  &>? 
Mf^a'i'^.  ivSo^a^  (sic)  &)9  Val3pii]\,  sug- 
gests a  connection  between  tWt/^to?  and 
the  military  distinction  of  Michael,  as 
contrasted  with  the  peaceful  glory  of 
Gabriel. 

It  is  true  that  neither  Matthew  nor 
Luke  uses  a-KoXvofiat,  in  the  context. 
That  could  hardly  be  expected,  since 
their  extant  texts  say  nothing  about 
being  '  discharged.'  13ut  do  they  not 
show  signs  of  a  latent  airoKvofiai  in 
their  several  ways  ?  'A7ro\i/o/xat  means 
'  loosing  from.'  '  Loose,'  Xiias,  with 
various  prepositions  —  KaraXvio  and 
iK\v(o  as  well  as  TrapaXvto — is  applied 
in  the  Greek  Testament  to  the  loosing 
or  dissolving  of  the  human  frame. 
Matthew  in  the  present  passage  has  the 
adjective  •napaXvriKu';  applied  to  the 
centurion's  '  boy.'  Luke  never  uses 
TTapaXvTtKot.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Heal- 
ing of  the  Paralytic,  where  Mark  and 
Matthew  repeatedly  have  the  adjective 
■jrapaXvTiKo'i,  Luke  avoids  the  adjective 
or  has  the  verb  (v.  24)  TrapaXeXvfUvoi; 
(W.H.  text).  Why  does  not  Luke  have 
that  verb  here  ?  Why  is  he  silent  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 

One  hypothetical  but  reasonable 
answer     would     be,     '  Because     Luke 
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thought  Matthew  to  be  in  error,'  and, 
if  we  are  asked,  'What  error  ?'  to  reply, 
'  Probably  some  error  connected  with 
forms  of  the  Greek  Xvio  and  its  com- 
pounds.' But  that  is  not  all.  It  should 
be  added,  '  Probably  some  error  illus- 
trated by  the  expression  in  the  parallel 
Luke,  KaKO)';  e^^iov  yfteWev  reXevrdv,' 
i.e.  '  was  on  the  point  of  expiring.'  If 
then  we  can  find  some  form  of  Xvco 
liable  to  be  used  about  '  expiring  '  and 
liable  also  to  be  confused  with  Trapakvo), 
that  word  might  explain  Matthew's  and 
Luke's  divergence. 

Seeking  in  the  LXX.  for  such  a  word 
we  seem  to  find  it  in  dTroXvo/iai.  In 
two  of  the  four  instances  where  d-Tro- 
Xvofiai  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  it 
means  '  released  [from  the  body  in 
death].'  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
Hebrew  is  '  go  one's  way  '  (in  Genesis 
about  Abraham)  ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
'expire, "give  uji  the  ghost'  (in  Numbers 
about  Aaron).  The  Hebrew  original  of 
the  word  in  Numbers  is  rendered  bj' 
Aquila  e^avijXwOr},  bv  Symmachus  i^i- 
XtTrev — and  by  LXX.  elsewhere  hiia- 
alia  d7to6tn)crKW  (2),  dfroWvixat.  (2),  and 
(iTrdiKeia  (i).  W-TroXvoixai  is  obviously 
easy  to  confuse  with  diro'XXv/j.ai.  In 
Sophocles  (.int.  126S,  1314)  it  is  used 
passionately  of  a  tragical  severance  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  but  in  Epictetus 
(i.  g.  iG)  of  a  departure  with  Stoical 
calm.^  When  the  word  was  transferred 
from  the  centurion  to  the  centurion's 
boy,  it  might  be  regarded  by  Matthew 
tragicall}'  as  a  physical  and  painful 
'loosing" — expressed  by  'paralytic'  and 
'  terribly  tormented,'  but  by  Luke  more 
calmly  as  merely  implying  imminent 
death.  The  corruptions  or  variations 
of  the  word  in  the  quotations  of  the 
first  passage  where  it  occurs  in  LXX. 
illustrate  the  possibilities  of  paraphrastic 
ramification  here  in  Matthew  and  Luke.- 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  Greek  original 
about  a  hecatontarch,  or  centurion,  to 


'  See  the  variations  in  Epict.  i.  9.  16  orai- 
CK^lvos  (Ti]^r]vt]  Ka'i  uTrnXvcT:;  .  .  .  tut  UTToKvefruf 
(so  Stob.,  but  Mosch.  arreXfi/o-EO-^e)  Trpof  avTt'iv. 

-  Gen.  XV.  2  HTroXun^ai  (0/ii  Testament  in 
Grrck,  ad  ioi.)  is  quoted  by  Pliilo  once  as 
uiToXv6i)(rofim,  once  as  (tveXeva-niiaL  and  is  also 
corrupted  as  dn-oXXiJo/iot  and  nnoWi'imi,  for 
variation'j  of  which  see  LXX.  Cone.  aTrnWiu}, 

c-.x-  Eccies.  \ii.    16  (15)  u7To\\v^ia-n,.  A  <',7ni\Xvo- 


this  effect  :  xal  ijv  iralt  KevTvploivo'i  09 
i]v  uTToXeXvfj.a'O'i  (with  various  readings 
(i.iToXvofj,evo<;,  aTroWv/j.ei'O'i,  and  diroWvo- 
fj.evo';).  This  would  mean,  '  Now  there 
was  a  servant,  or  son,  of  a  centurion 
who  had  served  his  time  and  retired.' 
It  was  important  to  insert  the  '  retire- 
inent '  for  reasons  apparent  in  Luke's 
narrative,  in  which  the  jews  say,  '  He 
hath  built  us  our  synagogue.'  Only 
a  rich  centurion  could  do  that.  An 
ordinary  centurion — a  mere  'lord  of  the 
vine-rod'  as  the  Jews  called  him — could 
not  have  done  it.  But  the  Jews  recog- 
nised the  difference  between  a  '  lord  of 
the  \-ine-rod  '  and  a  superior  centurion, 
a  primipilar  as  they  called  him  in 
Hebraised  Latin,  v.ho  might  have  re- 
ceived, when  he  had  been  promoted 
{Sifre  on  Numb.  xxv.  i)  '  mensuram 
aureis  denariis  plenam.'  ^ Primipilaris  ' 
(Lewis  and  Short)  in  Quintilian  and 
post-Augustan  Latin  might  mean  an 
'  ex-primipilar  '  or  '  commissary,' quite 
able  to  patronise  a  congregation  of 
Jews  in  Capernaum. 

But  would  the  readers  infer  all  this 
from  iraU  Kcprvpicoi'o^  o?  r/v  uttoXi^Xv- 
/ie'j'o?  ?  W^ould  not  some  be  likel}'  to 
read  diroXvofievo';,  diroXXvofj.evo'i,  or 
dTToXXv/xevoi;,  and  to  connect  the  ^•crb 
with  7ra(9  thus  :  '  There  was  a  centu- 
rion's servant  (or  boy)  who  was  depart- 
ing from  life,  or  perishing '  ?  This 
Matthew  appears  to  have  done,  inclining 
to  the  reading  aTToXXvo/j-ei'O';  or  diruXXv- 
fievoi,  and  paraphrasing  to  that  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose 
that  some  ancient  editor,  guarding 
readers  from  Matthew's  connection  and 
interpretation,  inserted  evTi/j.o)f — written 
by  him,  not  improbably,  evri fio'i— aiter 
d'!roXeXvfJ.ei'o<;  to  indicate  that  the  verb 
was  used  in  a  military  sense,  and  that  the 
centurion  'had  been  retired  with  honour.' 
This  gloss  Luke  might  have  before  him 
in  the  form  ical  rjv  irali;  KevTvpiwvo';  b? 
ffv  dTToXeXvfievo'i  [v.r.  dtroXv6fj.evo<;,  etc.) 
eVrf/xo?.  Being  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  Matthew's  tradition,  Luke 
might  assume  that  the  verb  applied  to 
Matthew's  '  boy  '  whom  Luke  regarded 
as  a  '  servant,'  and  that  tvTi^o?  must  be 
similarly  applied,  '  There  was  a  servant 
of  a  centurion — [a  servant]  who  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  away  [diroXvo- 
/.i.ei'0^}  precious  [to  his  master].'     A-jto- 
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Xvofuvoi  Luke  paraplirased  very  fairly 
as  i]fif\\ei>  r€\tvrat:  The  ambiguous 
Trai?  he  corrected  into  5oi)\o9.  "Ki/Tt/ioc 
he  supplemented  by  adding  ain^.  Per- 
haps he  felt  '"EvTi/xot;  is  unusual  in  this 
sense,  but  it  might  just  possibly  be  used 
about  a  confidential  servant  "  precious 
[as  a  jewel]  "  to  his  master.  That,  at 
all  events,  is  the  best  sense  that  I  can 
make  of  it.' 

On  the  assumption  that  the  '  boy,' 
and  not  the  '  centurion,'  was  being 
referred  to,  Luke's  interpretation  of 
ti/Tz/Ao?  was  perhaps  '  the  best '  possible. 
But,  even  with  that  assumption,  it  was 
bad.  If  '  dear '  had  been  meant,  the 
writer  could  have  used  dyaTrrjTo?  :  if  he 
had  meant  '  precious  as  a  jewel,'  he 
could  have  used  ti'^o?.  But  he  could 
not  legitimately  use  evrt^o<;  since  that 
had  a  definite  meaning  of  its  osvn,  quite 
different  from  'dear'  and  'precious,' 
and  reserved  for  men  of  established  and 
generally  recognised  position.  More- 
over if  Matthew  was  correct,  Luke 
changed  the  sense  by  obtruding  on  the 
reader  the  intensity  of  the  centurion's 
affection.     Matthew  does  not  think  it 


necessary  to  assure  us  that  the  cen- 
turion was  very  fond  of  his  '  boj'.'  Nor 
does  John  think  such  an  assurance 
necessary  in  his  parallel  story  of  the 
Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  'Son.'  Nor 
does  any  Synoptist  in  the  Healing  of 
the  Lunatic  Child. 

In  the  other  Evangelists  'dear'  would 
have  been  a  platitude,  because  they 
write  about  a  son.  In  Luke  it  is  not 
a  platitude  because  he  writes  about  a 
servant.  Interpreting  Matthew's  '  boy' 
as  a  '  servant '  or  '  slave,'  he  has  to 
meet  the  objection  :  '  What !  All  this 
commotion  about  a  mere  slave !'  He 
replies — out  of  a  gloss  which  he  referred 
to  the  slave — '  Yes,  but  a  slave  of 
peculiar  value  to  his  master.'  This  was 
painstaking  and  ingenious,  and  etymo- 
logically  it  did  not  go  very  far  wrong. 
But  in  the  light  of  Greek  usage  and  the 
parallel  Matthew,  Luke  appears  to  have 
been  misled  as  to  the  point  discussed. 
In  some  respects  his  narrative  seems 
more  correct  than  Matthew's.  But  his 
epithet  €i>Tifio<;  is  almost  certainly  mis- 
placed. 

E.  A.  Abbott. 


ANNOTATED  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 


The  scholar  in  his  study,  who  is  not 
at  the  same  time  a  schoolmaster,  being 
the  unconscious  successor  of  the  ancient 
scholiast,  not  only  inserts  in  his  com- 
mentary many  details  which  a  practical 
association  with  schoolboys  would  have 
told  him  were  irrelevant  to  the  present 
purpose,  but  is — too  often — guided,  in 
so  far  as  he  is  guided  at  all,  by  entirely 
wrong  principles.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  all  scholars  whom 
either  the  '  res  angusta  domi '  or  that 
'  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  '  impels 
to  embark  upon  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  a  school  edition. 

At  the  outset  one  must  settle  for 
whom  the  school  commentary  is  in- 
tended ;  is  It  for  the  pupil,  for  the 
teacher,  or  for  both  ?  Personally  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  matter  ad- 
mitted of  no  question,  but  in  the  preface 
to  a  recent  school  edition  a  Fellow  of  a 
certain  Cambridge  college  thus  ex- 
presses himself :  '.^n  editor  of  a  classical 
volume  in  this  series  has  to  consider  for 


whom  his  commentary  is  intended. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  needs  of 
teachers  as  v.'ell  as  of  learners  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  fact  which  critics  are  apt 
to  forget.'  Rarely  has  this  been  so 
openly  avowed  as  a  principle,  but  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  oyKmait  of  the  com- 
mentar)-.  The  teacher  no  doubt  needs 
a  commentary ;  but  is  that  a  good 
reason  for  giving  the  pupil  something 
which  he  would  be  better  without  ? 
Many  parents  need  tobacco  and  even 
alcohol :  but  is  that  a  good  reason  for 
giving  them  to  young  children  ?  More- 
over, the  teacher  not  only  needs  a  com- 
mentary, but  he  needs  a  fuller  and  more 
scholarly  one  than  the  pupil  does. 
Fortunately  for  most  of  the  classics 
usually  read  in  schools  there  are  already 
editions  specially  intended  for  scholars, 
and  no  conscientious  teacher  will  fail  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  latest 
development  of  scholarship  in  the  par- 
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ticular  field  with  which  he  is  from  time 
to  time  concerned.  These  scholarly 
editions  are  generally  expensive,  and 
they  ought,  of  course,  to  be  provided  for 
the  master's  library — but  that  is  another 
question,  with  which  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned. My  concern  is  to  insist  that 
the  needs  of  the  teacher  should  not  be 
catered  for  in  the  pupil's  commentary. 

Starting  then  from  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ideal  school  commentary  should 
be  intended  solely  for  the  pupil,  how 
can  we  determine  the  principles  upon 
which  it  should  be  based  ?  We  may 
get  some  help  if  we  first  attempt  to 
answer  the  question,  7s  it  necessary  at  all? 
Many — and  direct  method  teachers  in 
particular — prefer  a  plain  text.  Why 
direct  method  teachers  in  particular  ? 
Because  they  believe  that  boys  will  get 
more  from  extensive  reading  of  classical 
literature,  from  the  direct  and  intimate 
association  with  the  great  minds  of 
antiquity,  than  from  the  intensive  study 
of  a  more  restricted  field  encumbered 
with  all  the  scholastic  debris  oi  the  ages. 
This  does  not  imply  any  failure  to  re- 
cognise the  value  of  the  minutiae  of 
scholarship  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  studies  are  more  suitable  for 
the  maturity  of  scholarship  than  for  the 
education  of  youth.  Amid  all  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion in  recent  years,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  only  serious  charge  is 
the  frequent  contention  that  at  the  end 
of  his  school  life  a  boy  has  read  very 
little  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
leaves  school  almost  entirely  unaffected 
by  his  lengthy  study  of  authors  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  finest  product 
of  the  human  race.  There  is  something 
sadly  wrong  here,  which  the  Direct 
Method,  as  it  spreads,  should  do  much 
to  remedy.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
just  this — the  classics  must  be  read  as 
literature,  and  the  school  commentary 
has  a  right  to  exist  only  in  so  far  as  it 
subserves  that  end.  Now  before  litera- 
ture can  be  appreciated  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written  must  be  understood  ; 
but  the  traditional  method  of  teaching 
— unlii<e  the  Direct  Method — deprives 
the  pupil  of  the  teacher's  help  just  where 
it  is  most  needed.  New  ground  is 
always  broken  up  at  home,  when  the 


teacher  is  not  present,  and  hence  the 
need  of  a  commentary.  But  let  us  not 
forget  its  purpose — to  enable  the  pupil  | 
to  understand  his  text  as  readily  as  ^ 
possible.  Our  commentaries  should  be 
purged  of  all  which  does  not  serve  this 
purpose.  And  the  principle  rigidly 
applied  would  get  rid  of  a  great  deal ; 
in  fact  it  would  produce  a  revolution  in 
the  writing  of  '  notes.'  It  would  rule 
out  three  distinct  classes  of  comment, 
viz.: 

(rt)  The  purely  otiose. 

{b)  Unnecessary  historical  detail. 

(c)  What  I  can  only  call  comment  for 
comment's  sake. 
Of  these  three  the  nature  of  [b)  is 
obvious  and  calls  for  no  special  remark  ; 
the  difference  between  (a)  and  (c)  is  not 
at  first  sight  apparent.  By  the  purely 
otiose  I  mean  that  which  the  editor 
thinks  is  necessary  for  the  pupil,  whereas 
in  fact  it  is  not  so.  Ready-made  trans- 
lations would  come  under  this  class,  but 
it  also  comprises  much  more.  Some 
practical  experience  of  teaching  in  a 
school  would  seem  to  provide  the  only 
criterion.  The 'comment  for  comment's 
sake '  is  different  in  that  it  is  made 
without  thinking  of  the  pupil  at  all. 
My  meaning  will  be  clear  from  a  trivial 
example.  On  the  following  sentence 
from  Livy  XXIII.  3.7,  '  nominibus  in 
urnam  coniectis,  citari  quod  primum 
sorte  nomen  excidit  ipsumque  e  curia 
produci  iussit '  there  is  in  a  recent 
school  edition  a  note  on  excidit  to  this 
effect : 

'  Excidit '  regular  word  fer  the  droppiny^  out 
of  a.  tablet  when  the  urn  containing  the  lots 
('sortes')  is  shaken;  </.  Hor.  0<i.  \\.  3.  25 
■  omnium  I  versatur  urna  serius  ocius  i  sors 
exitura,'  and  III.  i.  16  '  omne  capax  niovet 
urna  nomen.' 

Comment  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  our  school  editions,  though  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  example  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  'comment  for  comment's  sake.' 
Note  that  the  '  regular  word '  is  not 
used  in  either  of  the  parallels  quoted  ! 
The  cacocthes  scribcndi  really  lies  at  the 
back  of  this  kind  of  comment ;  though 
it  is  often  prompted  by  the  half-un- 
conscious desire  to  give  some  expression 
to  those  intimate  associations  which 
classical  words  and  phrases  have  for  the 
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mind  of  the  ripe  scholar.  An  impulse 
laudable  enough,  one  would  think  ;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  would  prove  it 
to  bj  wrong.  Ha\e  these  associations 
for  the  scholar  himself  accrued  from 
poring  over  notes  and  commentaries  ? 
No  ;  they  ha\e  come  from  a  wide  reading 
in  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  So  we 
should  let  the  pupil  likewise  read  widely 
and  gather  his  own  associations. 

These  results  may  seem  negative 
rather  than  positive  ;  but  to  determine 
what  should  not  be  done  is  a  great  help 
towards  arriving  at  what  should  be 
done.  .And  if  editors  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  the  one  positive 
principle  of  writing  nothing  which  does 
not  help  the  pupil  simply  to  understand 
his  text,  while  rigidly  foregoing  in- 
dulgence in  any  of  the  three  classes  of 
comment  here  deprecated,  there  could 
not    but    result    a   most    considerable 


diminution  in  the  bulk  of  school  com- 
mentaries as  we  at  present  know  them. 
Incidentally,  the  commentary  would 
ipso  facto  become  far  more  useful. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  might 
be  done  far  more  frequently  than  is 
generally  the  case,  i.e.,  to  preface  the 
notes  with  a  short  excur>iu$  upon  the 
style  and  idioms  of  the  particular  writer. 
This  is  often  done — though  generally  in 
far  too  e.\haustive  a  way — for  authors 
who  wrote  in  an  unusual  dialect,  as  in 
Doric.  But  it  would  also  be  a  great 
help,  if  short  (otherwise  a  boy  will 
'  skip  '  it)  for  almost  all  authors.  When 
a  boy  passes  from,  say,  Caesar  to  Livy 
or  Tacitus  his  progress  is  at  first  slow, 
and  it  might  easily  be  accelerated  by 
help  of  this  nature. 


K.  B.  Appleton. 


Cambridge. 


THE  HELICONIAN   PRELUDE  TO  THE  THEOGONY. 


The  Heliconian  Prelude  (T/zco^.  1-35) 
presents  certain  features,  not  unusual 
in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  which  lead  to  a 
conclusion  not  previously  drawn  (so  far 
as  I  can  remember')  by  critics  who 
have  examined  the  conglomerate  of 
preludes  to  the  Theogony.  These 
features  are  partly  aesthetic  and  partly 
substantial ;  and,  though  aesthetic  con- 
siderations often  play  the  part  of  will- 
o'-the-wisp  in  matters  of  criticism, 
they  should  here  receive  first  mention, 
both  because  they  give  the  most  obvious 
sign  of  something  amiss  in  this  passage, 
and  for  their  own  intrinsic  weight  when 
associated  with  other  and  harder  evi- 
dence. 

1.  In  II.  9  ff.  it  is  curious  that  the 
Muses  have  to  take  a  midnight  walk  to 
sing  of  the  gods.  Why  could  the\-  not 
do  so  as  they  danced  ? 

2.  The  evident  design  to  introduce  a 
summary  of  the  Theogony  (11.   11  ff.) 


'  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  consult  the  studies 
which  deal  with  this  subject.  [This  article  was 
already  in  type  when  I  found  that  F'ick  i Hcsiods 
Gedfih/e,  pp.  60  ff. )  had  t<iken  a  very  similar 
view  of  the  Heliconian  prelude.  We  differ, 
however,  in  details  as  well  as  in  our  reasons  for 
believinjj  the  prelude  to  be  composite.] 


disguised  as  the  Muses'  song  is  so  weak 
and  obvious  as  to  cause  surprise  when 
we  remember  the  beauty  and  originality 
of  11.  22  ff. 

3.  The  summary  itself  includes  names 
of  slight  importance,  while  omitting 
striking  figures,  such  as  Uranus  and 
Prometheus  :  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  an  unconscientious  piece  of  work 
introduced  for  the  grandiose  effect  of 
its  list  of  names. 

4.  L.   22  ff.   (ai    VV  TToO'  'llfflO?:0V  K.T.X.) 

are  very  abrupt  after  the  thirteen  lines 
of  the  catalogue;  and  the  reader  in- 
voluntaril)'  must  pause  to  recall  the 
antecedent  to  a'l. 

The  prelude  as  a  whole,  then,  is  re- 
markable in  that  one  half  of  it  is  flat, 
artificial,  and  uninspired,  while  the 
other  is  poetry  of  a  high  order.  The 
internal  features  will  lead  us  to  an  ex- 
planation of  this. 

1.  LI.  3-4  are  essentially  duplicated 
by  11.  5-S,  which  merely  elaborate  the 
Kprjvq  .  .  .  opxevvTai  of  the  preceding 
lines. 

2.  L.  2X,  (vfivei/<Tai)  a\\a)v  t  ddavd- 
Twv  lepov  yifoi  aiev  iovriov  is  almost 
identical  with  1.  33  vfiveli'  /xaKapav  yevo^ 
aliii   lovrmv  \    indeed   the    Muses'   song 
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(ii — 2i)  is,  in  substance,  merely  an 
explicit  form  of  1.  ^2- 

3.  LI.  8-10  are  a  patchwork  of  Epic 
tags,  one  of  which,  KeKoXvfifjLevai  ?;ept 
TToXXfj  (1.  g)  is  apparently  compounded 
from  11'.  and  D.  igS  and  125,  223,  255. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  points  should  now  be  pretty  clear. 
The  Prelude  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
contains  two  versions.  Of  these  the 
first  and  best  can  be  recognised  confi- 
dently as  including  11.  1-4,  22-35^ — a 
strong,  fresh,  and  vigorous  piece  of 
work.  The  second  version  (11.  5-21) 
was  probably  designed  to  follow  after 
11.  1-2.  This,  again,  is  probably  com- 
posite :  11.  5-7  are  unobjectionable  and 
of  local  origin.  As  we  have  seen,  they 
are  an  elaboration  of  11.  3-4,  and  are 
therefore    likely    to    be   an    alternative 

'  L.  25  (in  which  the  Muses  .are  addressed  as 
Olympian)  is  surely  a  thoughtless  interpolation 
of  a  'stock  line,'  taken  from  I.  52  (cp.  U.  966, 
1022),  just  as  li'.  and  J).  124-5  's  copied  from 
id.  254-5. 


version  of  11.  3-4.  This  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  either 
group  is  introduced  by  ical  re,  and  that 
in  the  Hesiodic  poems  variants  com- 
monly begin  with  the  same  or  closely 
similar  words;  thus  in  W.  and  D.  227, 
232  roiai  ledijXe  ttoXc?  .  .  .  roicyi  (pepei 
fxev  yaia  ;  239,  242  rot?  8e  .  .  .  Tolatv  ^'  ; 
Thcog.  590,  591  eK  rrj'i  yap  >yevo<;  icrri 
.  .  .  tT/s"  yap  oXioiov  lent,  yevo'i  ;  Shield, 
203,  205  6^eft)i'  .  .  .  6eal,. 

Lines  g-21  will  then  stand  alone  as  a 
clumsy  substitute  for  11.  22  ff.,  and  the 
first  of  our  aesthetic  difliculties  is  ex- 
plained ;  for  since  neither  of  the  variants 
3-4,  5-7  would  permit  the  Muses-  song 
to  be  made  an  accompaniment  to  their 
dance,  the  author  of  9-21  was  obliged 
to  dispatch  the  Muses  on  a  nightly 
progress  during  which  they  could  chant 
their  Theogon3% 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn  White. 


2  Line  8  may  well  be  an  interpolation  of  a 

familiar  class. 


THE  PHILOXENUS  GLOSSARY 


Of  the  famous  Latin-Greek  Glossary 
known  generally,  if  incorrectl}',  as  the 
'  Philoxenus '  Glossary,  only  one  copy 
has  survived,  a  ninth-century  MS.  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (lat. 
7651).  The  neat  appearance  of  the 
page  photographed  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Corpus  Glosiavioruin  Latinonnn  rouses 
an  editor's  suspicion.  He  associates 
that  '  whited-sepulchre '  type  with  an 
inferior  type  of  MSS.,  whose  scribes 
have  aimed  rather  at  a  blotless  page 
than  a  conscientious  transcript.  He 
expects  to  find  omissions  not  supplied, 
miswritings  left  uncorrected  :  in  short, 
all  manner  of  corruption  hidden  under 
a  fair  appearance.  Before  he  has  read 
far  in  Goetz'  apograph  (C.G.L.  II., 
pp.  3-212)  he  learns  (p.  10,  Nos.  21  ff.) 
that  the  columns  have  been  transcribed 
from  the  exemplar  separately,  first  the 
left  -  hand  column  (with  the  Latin 
lemma -words),  then  the  right-hand 
column  (with  the  Greek  interpretations). 
By  this  easy-going  practice  the  omission 
of  any  item  in  either  column  makes  a 
page  resemble  a  misbuttoned  waistcoat: 


to   each    lemma-word    is   attached    its 
neighbour's  interpretation. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  all  the 
sins  of  the  MS.  to  the  charge  of  the 
ninth-century  scribe.  The  frequent 
confusions  of  Latin  with  Greek  letters 
or  syllables  {e.g.  57,  22  '  Dum  ra'^ar : 
fiovov,'  etc.)  must  be  charged  to  a  tran- 
scriber from  an  uncial  exeinplar.  And 
if  the  exemplar  at  all  resembled  the 
famous  uncial  MS.  of  Lactantius  at 
Bologna,  such  confusion  would  be  par- 
donable ;  for  the  beautiful  Latin  uncial 
of  the  Bologna  MS.  is  so  exactly  of  the 
Greek  type  that  an  occasional  Greek 
word  is  easily  taken  for  Latin  ;  unless 
it  has  the  horizontal  straight  line  above, 
which  early  scribes  used  for  marking 
foreign  words  (like  our  use  of  italics  or 
inverted  commas).  It  is  likely  that  a 
series  of  transcribers  share  the  blame 
between  them.  Glossaries  are  far  more 
retentive  of  errors  than  texts ;  and  that 
is  what  makes  Hagen's  Gradiis  ad 
Criiiccn  (a  collection  of  the  errors  of 
some  glossary  scribes)  of  little  use  for 
the   editor    of    a    Latin    author.     Not 
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merely  was  the  scribe  more  at  a  loss, 
but  the  corrector  was  disarmed.  The 
corrector  of  a  glossary  could  not  detect 
miswriting  as  he  could  in  an  ordinary 
text,  where  any  unusual  form  or  con- 
struction or  any  unintclli.t,'ible  phrase 
sent  him  off  to  verify  the  line  in  the 
exemplar.  In  a  glossary  hardly  any- 
thing was  too  bizarre  to  be  left  un- 
challenged. For  a  ludicrous  (but  un- 
quotable) example  I  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  that  Leyden  glossary  edited 
by  Dr.  Hessels,  s.v.  Agrippa,  where 
the  scribe  mistook  the  older  and  rarer 
Insular  '  contra  '-symbol  for  the  com- 
moner Insular  '  eius  '-symbol  (cf.  my 
Xotcie  Lativ.ac,  p.  3S). 

One  corrector,  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help,  has  left  clear  traces  in 
a  portion  of  Goetz'  apograph,  where  a 
Latin  phrase  appears  now  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  bilingual  item  :  e.g.  after 
the  item  Pipula  (151,  6)  he  has  added 
hoc  est  galla ;  after  the  item  PoUinctor 
(153,  4),  id  est  polliitgor.  We  get  a  clue 
to  his  date  and  home  from  his  use  of 
the  symbol  i  for  iJ  est,  a  symbol  which 
has  been  wrongly  transcribed  in  at 
154,  12  (s.v.  Portulaca),  id  est  porcacla 
(?  'porclaca';  cf.  Ital.  '  porchiacca '). 
His  absurd  explanation  cf  Quisquilia 
(167, 46)  as  quis  ijualia  makes  one  almost 
inclined  to  father  on  him  that  extra- 
ordinary (165,  36)  Putilia:  fiova  (an 
explanation  of  165,  40  Putamina  ?). 
Goetz  has  misunderstood  the  '  id  est ' 
symbol.  In  his  Thesaurus  Glossaruin 
Emcndatarum  {s.v.  'poilinctor')  he  sug- 
gests the  expansion  'in  alio';  and  this, 
I  fancy,  because  he  accepts  the  theory 
that  '  Philoxenus '  (if  we  may  so  denote 
the  unknown  compiler)  combined  two 
kindred  glossaries  into  one  (Pauly- 
Wissowa,    Encycl.,    s.v.    Glossographic, 

P-  1439)- 

Now  the  Philoxenus  Glossary  (and 
not  it  alone)  follows  a  practice  of  ille- 
gitimate cross-reference  which  often 
gives  it  the  appearance  (in  this  case  a 
misleading  appearance)  of  being  a  com- 
bination. When  the  item  Prestantius 
(i5'>.  5~ ;  among  the  PKE-words)  was 
repeated  in  the  form  Praestantius  (157, 
43;  among  the  PRAE-words)  that  was 
a  legitimate  cross-reference  or  re-entry. 
Legitimate  too  was  the  action  of  some 
transcriber  who  re-entered  among  the 


IG-words  (p.  76,  col.  ii)  a  batch  (Igna- 
rures,  Ignavatis,  etc.)  which  he  found 
in  his  exemplar  (and  left  unaltered  in 
his  transcript)  among  the  IXG-words 
(79,  33  ff.).  Legitimate,  indeed  meri- 
torious, is  the  double  appearance  of  the 
Cupa  Seu  Vagna  item,  s.v.  Cupa  (119, 
15)  and  s.v.  \'agna  (204,  iij.  But  quite 
illegitimate,  although  equally  common 
and  often  verj'  natural,  is  the  retention 
of  the  uncorrected  along  with  the  cor- 
rected form  of  an  item.  An  example 
in  which  the  corrector  is  not  guiltless, 
is  the  item  Cotis  :  uKovrj,  vTroBepfut;.  It 
had  been  corrected  to  Cos:  ukuvij,  vtto- 
Bepfii'i  (117,  19),  an  alteration  which 
gives  the  classical  Nom.  Sing,  of  the 
Latin  of  '  whetstone,'  but  buries  out  of 
sight  the  Vulgar  Latin  spelling  of  cutis. 
The  uncorrected  form  of  the  item  was 
not  discarded  but  transferred  to  another 
place  (102,  42),  In  this  case  we  are 
thankful  to  the  transcriber  for  having 
preserved  it ;  in  others  his  mechanical 
copying  of  right  and  wrong  forms  gives 
us  some  trouble,  unless  they  have 
managed  to  retain  their  original  con- 
tiguity :  e.g.  the  Festus  gloss  on  p.  151 
(No.  47)  Plausus  :  fiapvoiTo<;,  (.No.  48) 
Plautus:  ^apvano^.  In  an  account  of 
the  Abolita  Glossary  (the  bracketed 
portions  of  C.G.L.  IV.  4-19S)  I  have 
shown  that  the  correction  of  e.g. 
Devulgat :  notum  facit  (in  the  DE- 
section)  by  the  superscription  of  divnlgat 
was  transcribed 

Divulfjat  :  notum  facit 
Devulgat :  quod  supra 

and  that  alphabetical  rearrangement 
has  left  in  the  DE-scction  the  meaning- 
less Devulgat:  quod  supra  (IV.  52, 
39),  while  later  (in  the  Dl-section)  we 
rtnd  (IV.  56,  28)  Divulgat :  notum  facit. 
In  the  Philoxenus  Glossary  the  same 
retention  of  the  two  forms  was  practised 
by  the  scribe  with  rare  exceptions  :  e.g. 
in  a  COLA-group  the  curious  Colla  : 
OvaLa,  lepelov  (Upewv  ?)  may  be  the 
disastrous  result  of  retaining  only  the 
sujirascript  correction  of  a  miswritten 
Colativum  :  dvaia,  etc.  (a  Festus  gloss  ; 
cf.  Paul.  Fest.  2^,  23  '  Collativum  sacri- 
hcium  dicitur  quod  ex  collatione  offer- 
tur').  Themiswritinghad  been  merely 
the  use  of  a  single  for  a  double  /.  I 
read  53,   38  Duis  (corr.  ex  Dis) :  So?  ; 


54,    II    Dius    (corr.   ex    Dium)  :    Zev? 
Kepavvio^;. 

Of  anything  like  the  'quod  supra' 
(our  '  ditto  ')  or  its  abbreviation-symbol 
Q.S.  (our  'd°. '),  which  so  often  gives 
us  a  clue  to  these  illegitimate  cross- 
references  in  the  Abolita  Glossary,  I 
can  find  no  trace  in  the  Philoxenus 
Glossary,  unless  this  is  the  right  ex- 
planation of  another  Festus  gloss  (102, 
14  and  11)  Clura:  •m'^T/^o?,  Clira:  ofioia. 
(If  it  is,  76,  27  originally  preceded  76, 
26.)  The  accepted  explanation  is  that 
'  Philoxenus'  found  in  his  copy  of 
Festus  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  48,  11)  similia 
instead  of  simia.  Another  corruption 
in  his  copy  is  declared  to  have  been 
aderct  (which  he  understood  as  '  adhae- 
ret ')  for  adcrit;  whence  (6,  35)  Adescit  : 
KoWarai.  Here  there  is  bare  possibility 
of  another  explanation,  for  adhcrcscit 
(-haer-)  would  easily  become  adescit  if 
the  rare  '  her  '-symbol  (Noi.  Lat.  p.  ^-^t,) 
were  mistaken  "for  a  deleted  //.  The 
curious  Dicassit :  eira'yopevei,  avvex^'J 
\eyei  (48,  27  and  35)  certainly  looks  like 
a  'split'  of  a  Festus  gloss  (cf.  Paul. 
Fest.  66,  17)  Dicassit  :  dixerit,  where 
'  Philoxenus'  read  disherit. 

The  transcribers  of  glossaries  were 
probably  urged  to  practise  not  merely 
cross-reference  (or  re-entry),  but  also 
the  splitting  of  an  item  into  parts 
wherever  they  found  it  possible.  For 
the  glory  of  a  glossary  was  its  number 
of  items;  and  the  more  these  approached 
the  type  of  one  interpretation  for  one 
lemma-word,  the  more  handy  it  became 
for  the  student.  They  were  urged  too 
to  make  each  his  own  contribution 
to  alphabetical  rearrangement.  Our 
(unique)  MS.  shows  so  advanced  a  stage 
of  alphabetical  order  that  the  original 
framework  has  been  quite  obscured. 
'  Philo.xenus '  had  followed  the  order 
A.  B,  G,  D,  E,  H,  F,  I,  C,  L,  etc.,  and 
(if  he  made  Ancyla  neighbour  of  Arduum 
24,  30)  regarded  only  the  initial  letter 
of  a  word.  The  G-section  still  stands 
third,  the  C-section  ninth.  But  later 
transcribers,  introducing  more  and  more 
alphabetical  precision  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  section  by  their  reshuffling 
of  the  items,  have  come  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Latin  alphabet  ;  so  that, 
for  example,  in  the  P-section  the  PR.\E- 
list  (pp.  155  ff.)  begins  with  praeb-,ihQn 


passes  to  praec-,  then  to  praed-,  then  to 
prace-,  then  to  praef-,  then  to  pracg-. 
In  fact,  if  the  expenditure  of  ingenuity 
were  worth  while,  we  might  with  this 
clue  detect  at  what  exact  point  in  the 
historj'  of  the  glossary's  tradition  the 
Latin  supplanted  the  Greek  initiative. 
These  transcribers  have,  like  blind 
machines,  pushed  so  far  their  pursuit 
of  alphabetical  precision  that  even  para- 
digms of  declension  are  broken  up  and 
made  useless.  To  fit  together  the 
scattered  items  is  an  easy  jig-saw  puzzle, 
whose  solution  will  (sometimes)  be  con- 
vincing only  when  we  can  discover  the 
actual  grammar  from  which  the  para- 
digms have  been  borrowed.  Many  cases 
of  the  repetition  of  a  gloss  must  be  due 
to  this  reshuffling  :  e.g.  in  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  IGN-batch  to  p.  76  the  item 
Ignorat  has  been  twice  entered  (at  No. 
49  and  No.  53) ;  on  p.  87  Insipti  stood 
at  No.  44  in  the  INSP-group,  but  has 
been  re-entered  at  No.  26  in  the  INSI- 
group  (cf.  106,  45  and  107,  g).  Others 
may  be  the  result  of  a  marginal  cor- 
rection being  transcribed  where  it  stood. 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  items,  I  should  mention 
that  Dammann  (in  a  Jena  dissertation 
of  1894)  provides  fuller  details  for  any 
persons  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
carry  this  inquiry  further.  He  has, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  laid  too  much 
stress  on  some  irregularities  and  incon- 
sistencies which  seem  to  me  merely 
what  is  sure  to  happen  when  a  trans- 
criber rearranged  his  exemplar  not 
before,  but  while  transcribing.  That 
was  the  common  procedure,  rearrange- 
ment and  transcription  '  pari  passu  '; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be 
the  result  (cf.  Class.  Quart.  VI.  92  «.). 

The  coherence  (on  p.  156)  of  a  batch 
of  phrases  taken  from  Charisius  (Gram. 
Lat.  I.  292,  11-15  '  praefectus  praetorii, 
.  .  .  praeficio  te  praetorio,  ilium  co- 
horti ')  is  a  rare  exception,  due  to  the 
lucky  accident  that  each  item  of  the 
batch  begins  with /)raf/-.  (Read  156,30 
'<l^raeficio  te>  praetorio :  -n-poTaacM 
o-e  Tov  TrpaiToyplov ' ;  156,31  'Praeficio 
ilium  cohorti,  aliis  etiam.'  And  notice 
the  curious  form  of  the  last,  a  non- 
bihngual  item.)  But  a  batch  taken 
from  the  very  next  page  of  Charisius, 
the    Idiomata  Genetivi    Casus    (Gram. 
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Lat.  I.  293,  S  ff.  '  patiens  sum  laboris, 
taedet  me  huius  honiinis,  doleo  vicem 
tui  et  vicem  tuam,  pifjet  nie  huius  rei, 
paenitet  me  muneris,  discrucior  aiiimi '), 
has  been  scattered  through  the  various 
sections  by  '  Philoxenus  '  and  through 
the  various  groups  in  each  section  by 
subsequent  transcribers:  e.g.  in  the 
P-section.  143,  2;^  'Patiens  sum  laboris: 
inrofievco  toi'  Kufjunov.'  1 50,  34  '  Piget 
me  huius  rei  :  okvC)  eVl  roin<p  t(o  "Trpuy- 
fiari  ;'  164,  if)  '  Pudot  me  amoris : 
iTraicr)^m'o/xa'  no  epwTi ;'  140,  42  '  Pae- 
nitet me  [huius]  muneris  :  furavou  enl 
T(o  Sa)p<j).'  Will  someone  who  has 
leisure  investigate  how  much  of 
Charisius  has  been  used  by  '  Philoxe- 
nus,'  and  (by  means  of  the  Indexes  at 
the  end  of  Keil's  volumes  of  the  Gram- 
lUiiU'ci  Latiiii)  what  other  grammarians 
have  been  drawn  upon  ?  (Goetz  men- 
tions Dositheus ;  but  definite  proof  is 
needed.)  I  have  not  access  at  this 
time  to  Hoffmann's  Jena  dissertation  of 
1907  ('  de  ratione  quae  inter  glossas 
graecolatinas  et  grammaticorum  lat. 
scripta  intercedat '),  but  its  title  seems 
to  confine  it  to  the  Cyrillus  Glossarj-. 

Fortunately  the  transcribers  have 
not  managed  to  efface  all  traces  of  the 
(marginal  ?)  entries  by  which  '  Philoxe- 
nus '  indicated  (like  or  somewhat  like 
'  .\nsileubus')  the  sources  of  his  items. 
We  should  expect  him  to  have  used  some 
bilingual  phrase-book,  and  tke  Liber  dc 
Officio  Prcconstilis  (mentioned  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Paris  MS.)  is 
thought  to  have  been  of  this  kind. 
Transcribers  probably  mistook  the  (mar- 
ginal ?)  reference  for  an  actual  part  of 
the  item,  and  ceased  to  reproduce  it 
only  when  they  discovered  its  true 
nature.  Or  (like  the  ninth -century 
scribe)  they  may  have  mistaken  it  for  a 
paragraph-heading.  In  Goetz' apograph 
it  is  so  printed  ;  but  of  course  is  meant 
to  refer  to  the  preceding  item  only  (c.f;. 
to  42,  8  Delatio  :  iiva<f>op('t,  not  to  42,  g 
Delicum  :  avoyoKaKjiadev).  A  citation 
of  XII.  Tab.  in  a  Festus  gloss  has 
actually  become  a  nes\  item  :  (57,  9-11) 
Dupliones:  hnrXol,  Duplionem  (-lum 
MS.):  hiirXovv,  Duodecim  Tab.:  hvo 
Koi  BiKa.  .\t  this  time  I  have  not 
access  to  Kudorff's  paper  (in  the  Berlin 
Acaderrr.-  .\bhandlungen  of  1865),  and 
do   not  know  how  manv  of  the  legal 


glosses  can  be  confidently  referred  to 
this  Viceroy's  Conversation -manual. 
To  the  source  of  the  others  we  seem  to 
get  a  clue  in  the  reference  to  Gaius  at 
48,  43  (Dicis  gratia:  i>6fj.ov  X"/""'  '"'> 
Trapa  Vaio)  tw  vopuKtZ),  b;it  Goi-tz  (in 
his  Pauly-\\"issowa  article,  'Giosso- 
graphie ')  disapproves  of  Kudorff's  col- 
lection of  supposed  Gaius  glosses. 
Apparently  further  investigation  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Horace  glosses  have  been  col- 
lected by  Dam  man  n  [I.e.),  who  has 
shown  that  a  characteristic  (but  not 
invariable)  feature  is  their  all-Latin 
form  (e.g.  '  Difiingit :  describit,'  from 
Sat.  1,  10,  ij).  Since  the  Virgil  glosses 
peculiar  to  the  AA  Glossary  (C.G.L.  V. 
435-490)  show  sometimes  an  all-Latin, 
sometimes  a  bilingual  interpretation,  it 
might  be  well  to  coinpare  them  with 
the  \'irgil  glosses  of  Philox.  These 
A.\  \'irgil  glosses,  which  presumably 
were  culled  from  the  marginalia  of  some 
South  Italian  monastery's  MS.  of  \'irgil, 
are  mentioned  (not  collected)  byThean- 
der  {A  A  Glossannn  Comnientarioh,  Up- 
sala,  1907),  who  says  that  those  with 
Greek  interpretation  usually  come  from 
Eel.  i.-ii.  The  '  Philoxenus  '  reference- 
entries  for  a  Virgil  gloss  that  have 
managed  to  survive  are  :  26,  18  Avena  : 
Ka\u/j.ti,  eTTo?  ft)?  Be/r/tXto?  (Eel.  i,  2, 
etc.;  Geo.  I,  yy,  etc.);  32,  64  (ienitalia: 
fii'jTpa,  iv  Tfo  /3'  T&>r  VecopyiKMr  (324)  ; 
34,  10  Glarea :  tottov  x^P'^°'^>  ^'^'»'S';'»» 
acTTTopoi,  e'l'  TO)  /3  Twv  Ve(i>p'/iKO)v  (212) ; 
100,  35  Cicuta :  Kolveiov  (pilpfuiKov,  ev 
TO??  \iovKo\.tKoi';  (5,  85  ;  2,  36)  koI  y3 
VecopyiKcov ;  103,  1^  Cola:  peoyoXyov 
(sic),  epyaXelov  •tne<ni)po<;  XtjvoO  iv  y9' 
VeoipyiKuv  (242) ;  164,  51  Pull<[ul>at  : 
ergorgia  (leg.  ei>  /?'  Wmpyixou'  ?)  eabotes 
lUg.  arbores)  dicuntur  quoties  ramos  ex 
se  generant  Trapa(}>vdBa';  ^dWei,  ^\aff- 
Tiivei  (Geo.  2,  ly).  The  predominance 
of  the  Geo.  II.  reference,  even  in  the 
case  of  Cicuta  (found  only  in  the 
Eclogues),  is  the  significant  fact,  and 
the  strange  form  of  the  Pullulat  item 
gives  a  clue.  To  me  it  suggests  a 
monaster^'  MS.  of  Virgil,  in  which  the 
marginalia  of  Geo.  II.  were  Greek  or 
had  a  Greek  (interlinear  ?)  translation. 
I  fancy  'Philoxenus'  labelled  such  items 
Vecapy.  ff.  But  an  investigation  of  all 
the  (certain  or  probable)  N'irgil  glosses 
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of  Philox.    is   necessary   to   settle   the 
question. 

The  Juvenal  glosses  are  discussed  by 
Goetz  in   Friedlaender's  edition.     The 
item  (3,  19)  Abaci :   Delfica,  fxiviaTepiov 
(leg.  ministerium  ?)  co',-  lou/Se^aXio?  (with 
a  '  split '  at  42,  20  Delphica  :  jjuvKnepiov) 
has  been  compared  to  the  marf,'inalia  in 
the  Pithoeanus  at  this  line  {Sat.  3,  203 
'  ornamentum  abaci  ') :  quod   nos   Del- 
phicam  appellamus.    The  item  Armiger, 
although   no  &;?  'lov ^evaXio'=;  follows   it 
(in  the  ninth-century  MS.)  clearly  comes 
from   Sat.   i,  91   (Armiger:  6TT\o(^6po<i, 
iiTToSe/CTT;?  ;)^/3iicroi}).     Were  Juvenal  and 
Horace  in  separate  volumes  ?     Or  were 
they  in  a  Corpus    Saturicorum  ?     In- 
vestigation may  confirm  the  hint  of  Per- 
sius  glosses  offered  by   the  items  Popa 
(i53>  10).  Trossulus  (202,  38),  Tesqua 
(197,  47  in  Persio  ??).     And  what  of 
28,  25   Bardala :  tcopvoaWm  opveov,  for 
which    the   cognate    Cyrillus   Glossary 
offers    KopvhaWo'i :    sulpicia    (Sulp.    ?) 
bardalla  ?     It  is  clear  that  the  (certain) 
identification  of   all  the  author-glosses 
may   lead    to    interesting    discoveries. 
To  assign   Lucilius  to  the  Corpus  on 
the  strength  of  items  like  20,  37  (Aqui- 
lum  :  iJL£\av6v,  tov  A.ovKvWi.o'i)  would  be 
rash,  for  Lucilius  citations   in   Festus 
are  as  thick  as  blackberries.    (Dammann 
refers  the  Aquilus  item  to  the  lost  Eestus 
lemma,    corresponding    to    Paul.    Fest. 
20,  7  '  Aquilus  color  est  fuscus  et  sub- 
niger,'  etc.).     And  that   Festus  was  a 
source    is    shown    not    merely    by    the 
double  reference  to  him  (8,  21  Adoriosus : 
ei'So^o<;,    (o?    no/i7r7;i09,    Ador  :    vi/crj,   o)? 
Ho/iTDJio?) — for  such  evidence,  if  unsup- 
ported, is  weak — but  by  the  large  number 
of  words  \vhich  are  unmistakable  Festus 
words.     Indeed  if  we  read  through  (let 
us  say)  the  N-section  in  Festus,  a  section 
preserved  entire,  and  compare  it  with 
the  N-section  in  the  Philoxenus  Glos- 
sary, we  see  that  hardly  any  suitable 
lemma  in  Festus  has  been  passed  over. 
But  I  hope  to  write  a  speciaJ  article  on 
the    Festus   glosses    of    this    and    the 
Abolita    Glossary,    and    to    show    how 
large  a  number,  omitted  in  the  unique 
MS.  of  Philox.  and  the  two  MSS.   of 
AboL,  may  be  recovered  from  glossaries 
which  drew  from  a  fuller  copy  than  our 
MSS.  present. 

For  correcting  the  errors  and  supply- 


ing the  omissions  of  the  Paris  MS.  we 
get  help  not  merely  from  the  Greek- 
Latin  Cyrillus  Glossary  {C.G.L.  II.  215- 
483)  and  the  all-Latin  derivative  of 
Philox.,  known  as  the  Glossae  Nominum 
{C.G.L.  II.  563-597),  but  from  a  large 
number  of  the  MSS.  whose  apographs 
are  printed  in  C.G.L.  IV.  and  V.  ;  and 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  the  same 
Philox.  item  has  taken  different  shapes 
in  these  glossaries,  owing  to  the  diverse 
retranslation  into  Latin  of  the  Greek 
interpretation.  When  the  retranslation 
misrenders  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
itself  has  been  a  misrendering  of  Latin 
interpretations,  the  departure  from  truth 
may  be  imagined. 

Of  the  three  great  storehouses  from 
which    the    eighth    and    ninth    century 
compilers   of  glossaries   drew  most   of 
(their  supplies,  the  Abstrusa   Glossary 
C.G.L.   IV.  3-197),  Abol.  and  Philox., 
the  last  may  claim  our  special  interest, 
since  the   English  group  of  glossaries 
(with  Anglo-Saxon  interpretations  nor- 
mal or  occasional)   drew   from   it   very 
largely  (c.^.  the  Corpus  College  Glossary, 
edited  by  Dr.  Hessels).     Will  not  some 
teacher   of   Latin   in   this   country   do 
something  to  trace  the  Philoxenus  items 
to  their  sources  ?     Every  help  is  now 
provided    for    him    by    the    Thesaurus 
Glossanim   of    Goetz :    and    the    great 
Latin  Thesaurus  (the  Dictionarj)  makes 
it  easy  to  run  to  earth  citations  of  any 
word  between  A  and  D.     Loewe  (in  his 
Prodromus    Corporis   Glossariorum  Lati- 
norum,  p.  186)  gives  an  admirable  illus- 
tration  of  the   certainty   attainable   in 
the  allocation  of  even  trivial  and  colour- 
less glosses.     Following  a  clue  supplied 
by    the    Cyrillus    Glossary,    he    found 
without  any  trouble   that   the   second 
Catiline  Oration  was  the  source  (not  a 
merely  possible    or   likely   source,  but 
incontestably  the   actual    source)   of  a 
number   of    glosses   scattered   up   and 
down  the  pages  of  Philox. :  c.'^.  Excessit 
(63,  59),  Evasit  (63,  12),  Erupit  (62,  52). 
He  confined  his  inquiry  to  the  opening 
paragraphs,    being    content   with    this 
specimen  of  what  could  be  done  (even 
before  the  days  of  special  lexicons  and 
before    the  publication   of  C.G.L.   and 
Thcs.  Gloss.).     The  task  of  tracing  the 
items  is  far  easier  now.     At  first  sight 
indeed  it  seems  hopeless ;  the  glossary 
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confronts  us  with  a  long  list  of  feature- 
less   items  that  offer  no  clue  to  their 
origin,  and  the  suspicion  arises  that  it 
has  been  a  structure   raised    piece  by 
piece  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
with  material  collected  from  every  con- 
ceivable quarter.     But  in   the  case  of 
Philox.    the   likelihood   approaches    to 
certainty   that    each    and    every   item 
(even  the  paradigms  of  declension)  can 
be  assigned  to  its  source  (marginalia  in 
this  or  that   MS.   of  fome  monastery 
library  ?).     In  investigating  Abol.  and 
Abstr.  the  plan    I   found    best  was   to 
read  through  the  items  until  I  came  on 
a  definite  clue  and  then  to  follow  it  out : 
if  it  led  to  nothing,  to  read  on   until 
another    clue    showed    itself.     In    the 
P-section   of  Philox.  a  clue  appears  at 
14S,    II    Personarum  accept io  :  Trpoffco- 
■:ro\r)^-\^!a.    For  this  is  a  Biblical  phrase: 
<••.,?■.   in    the  \'ulgate   of  2   Par.    ig,  7 ; 
Rom.  2,  II,  etc.     But   I  would  drop  a 
hint  that  not  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Itala 
may  be  the  real  source  for  (to  mention 
one  indication  out  of  many)  the  Latin 
Thesaurus  confines  acccia  (variously  deci- 
phered by  the  scribe  at  15,  16  .\ccia  et 
accela  :  u<Tj<a\(i  j>r])  to  the  Itala  (not  the 
Vulgate)    of  Lev.   11,   17.     This    bird- 
name  might,  of  course,  conceivably  come 
from  a  list  of  birds  (and  yet  many  of 
the  bird  glosses  emanate  from  Festus), 
just  as  the  numerous  plant-names  may 
come  from  a  botanical  list,  possibly  a 
chapter   of    scime    medical    book    from 
which  the  many  medical  glosses  come. 
But  we  must  get  certainty  to  replace 
vague  conjecture,  and  certainty  will  be 
got  if  the  actual  medical  or  botanical 
treatise  used  by  '  Philoxenus '   can  be 
identified.     The   Itala  question  can  be 
deferred  till  the  appearance  of  Denk's 
revised    edition.     The   item    Conventi- 
culum   perditorum   (115,  36)  suggested 
Cicero  to  me,  but  Tlus.  Lat.  offers  no 


Ciceronian  (or  other)  example.  Can  it 
come  from  the  Itala  ?  It  appears  also 
in  St.  Columban's  (?)  Latin  phrase- 
book  (discussed  on  another  page  of  this 
Review),  transcribed  on  a  leaf  of  the 
famous  Naples  .MS.  of  Charisius ;  and 
(what  interests  a  palaeographer)  the 
transcriber  has  preserved  tlie  '  vcn  '- 
symbol  which  was  current  in  St.  Colum- 
ban's time  (although  in  the  transcriber's 
it  would  denote  '  vcr'). 

Loewe  {I.e.)  refers  to  Rudorff  il.c.)  for 
some  speculations  regarding  the  time 
and  place  of  the  compilation.  I  can 
offer  nothing  better  than  the  following 
remarks  :  Antea  (18,  26),  described  as  a 
TToXt?  ^■n-(ivia<;,  is  apparently  the  town- 
name  wrongly  given  as  Antoae  in  Thcs. 
Lat.,  and  described  as  '  statio  in  Gallia 
Narbonensi,'  with  a  citation  of  the 
Peutiiiger  Table.  The  Greek  rendering 
of  the  'god  of  secret  counsel '  as  Harpo- 
crates  (112,  43  Conso :  t(J>  vIm  rfi'i 
"Io-£?o?)  is  quite  consistent  with  Italian 
provenance.  Although  the  Cologne 
papyrus-fragment  (C.G.L.  II.  561), 
clearlj'  connected  with  the  Cyrillus 
Glossary,  is  ascribed  to  the  sixth 
century  (by  Goet;^  in  Pauly-\\"iss.)  and 
the  Cyrillus  Glossary  MS.  (Harleianiis) 
to  the  seventh  (b)'  the  Pal.  Soc.  editors), 
Traube  in  his  list  of  uncial  MSS.  (in 
the  appendix  to  his  Vorlesuii^'eH  und 
Abhav.dluiigett,  Vol.  I.)  abstains  from 
dating  any  uncial  MS.  by  the  mere 
evidence  of  the  script.  The  sucrgcstion 
however  that  the  Harlcian  MS.  had  a 
papyrus  original  is  very  attractive.  A 
glance  at  the  jihotographed  page  in 
C.G.L.  II.  will  show  that  the  lacunae 
present  quite  the  appearance  of  lacunae 
in  a  papyrus  MS.  The  use  of  papyrus 
continued  in  Italy  for  a  fairly  long 
time. 

W.  M.  Lin:.s.\v. 


DUPLICATED  ALTARS  AND  OFFERINGS  IN   VIRGIL,  ECL.  V.  65; 
.•1£:A'.  III.  305;   AND  AEN.  V.  77  if. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the 
late  Professor  \V.  K.  Hardie  if  I  could 
explain  this  duplication  in  religious 
rites.  I  could  not  do  so  then,  nor  have 
I  since  then  come  across  any  attempt 
at    explanation.      Just    lately    a    Nor- 


wegian scholar,  Dr.  Eitrem,  has  sent  me 
a  large  and  learned  work  of  his  on 
Opferritus,  but  in  all  its  five  hundred 
pages  I  have  so  far  discovered  no  allu- 
sion to  the  problem.  Why  on  certain 
occasions  docs  \'irgil   represent  either 
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the  altars,  or  the  victims  and  accom- 
panying offerings,  or  both  altars  and 
offerings,  as  doubled  ?  I  will  quote  the 
passages  directly,  but  in  order  to  clear 
the  ground  I  will  at  once  mention  the 
attempted  explanation  of  Servius,  who 
was  evidently  as  much  puiizled  as  we  are. 

This  occurs  in  Servius'  comment  on 
Ed.  V.  66  ('  en  quattuor  aras :  ecce  duas 
tibi,  Daphni,'  etc.)  Odd  numbers,  he 
says,  suit  heavenly  gods,  even  numbers 
suit  di  infcri :  Daphnis  belongs  to  the 
latter  class  as  a  newly  departed  spirit, 
and  should  therefore  have  two  altars 
and  offerings,  not  one  or  three.  For 
this  he  refers  to  the  '  pontificales  libri.' 
But  unluckily  for  this  theory,  Apollo, 
a  heavenly  deity,  was  also  to  share  in 
the  duplication,^  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  later  on  from  authentic  records 
that  the  rule  never  really  held  good. 
Servius  of  course  saw  the  difficulty  in 
Apollo's  case,  and  tried  to  scramble 
out  of  it  by  quoting  Porphyrins  for  a 
notion  that  Apollo  had  three  natures, 
one  of  which  was  a  chthonic  one.  But 
we  need  not  follow  Servius  into  Pytha- 
gorean oliscurities :  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  know  the  true  reason  for  the 
duplication,  and  was  only  groping  in 
the  dark.  Leaving  him,  let  us  consider 
the  passages  themselves. 

In  Acn.  V.  42  ff.  Aeneas  celebrates  in 
Roman  fashion  the  Parentalia  or  yearly 
renewal  of  the  burial  of  his  father 
Anchises  on  its  anniversary.  The  ritual 
is  thus  described  ('  ad  tumulum,'  1.  76) : 

liic  duo  rite  iiieio  libans  carcliesia  Bacclio 
fundit  humi,  duo  lacte  novo,  duo  san^'uine  sacro, 
purpureosque  iacit  flores,  etc. 

After  the  appearance  of  a  mysterious 
serpent  which  fed  upon  these  offerings, 
Aeneas  proceeds  to  slay  victims  : 

caedit  binas  de  more  bidentis 
totque  sues,  totidem  nigrantis  terga  iuvencos,- 
vlnaque  fundebat  pateris  animamque  vocabat 
Anchisae  magni  manisque  Acheronte  remissos. 


'  'en  quattuor  aras  : 
ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phoebo. 

^  The  combination  of  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  as 
in  the  suovelaiirilia  of  lustration,  may  be  a  slip 
of  Virgil's.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  itiferiae :  in  the 
Cenotaphia  of  Pisa  (see  below,  and  Dessau, 
Inscr.  Select.  I.  140)  only  sheep  and  ox  are 
mentioned.  Virgil  only  speaks  of  the  ox  as 
being  black,  but  he  probably  meant  it  to  be 
understood  of  the  other  victims. 


As  Henry  saw  (whose  comments  here 
are  particularly  interesting)  the  rite  is 
practically  that  of  the  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  undertaken  by  the  son  :  wherever 
he  might  be  at  the  time,  Aeneas  would 
do  his  best  to  fulfil  it : 

annua  vota  tamen  soUemnisque  ordine  pompas 
exsequerer  strueremque  suis  altaria  donis 

(1-  54  fi-.)- 

and  will  continue  to  do  this  after  his 
final  settlement  in  Italy  : 

poscamus  ventos,  et  haec  me  sacra  quotannis 
urbe  velit  posita  templis  sibi  ferre  dicatis 

{59-60). 

The  voium  is  probably  at  the  root  of 
all  these  annual  observances  of  private 
life,  as  of  the  yearly  renewed  vows  of 
the  magistrate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Servius  Interp.  saw  an  anomaly 
here  (commenting  on  1.  53  '  annua  vota,' 
etc.),  because  voia  '  rerum  secundarum 
sint,'  i.e.  in  a  voium  you  want  to  pro- 
cure some  favourable  result,  which  in 
this  instance  he  (Servius)  does  not 
perceive.  But  as  Henry  saw,  Aeneas 
is  really  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  —  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
father's  Manes,  and  to  get  favourable 
winds  for  his  voyage  to  Italy.  Was 
not  the  attitude  of  the  primitive  Roman 
to  his  parentcs  much  the  same  as  this, 
when  once  he  had  settled  firmh-  down 
on  the  land,  and  could  institute  a 
yearly  rite  of  duty  to  them,  resting  as 
they  did  near  his  own  dwelling  ?  Did 
he  expect  no  benefit  from  them  ?  We 
know  for  certain  that  he  did :  if  he 
omitted  to  pay  them  the  proper  rites 
{insta  faccre),  he  had  to  make  a  piacular 
offering,  lest  the  earth-power  (of  which 
they  had  become  a  part)  should  not 
yield  him  a  good  harvest.  {Rcl.  Exp. 
121,  139).  In  the  later  Parentalia  the 
votum,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  the  benefit  expected  from 
the  parades  is  hardly  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper.  But  I  think 
this  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Vir- 
gil makes  it  highly  probable  that  an 
Italian,  if  not  a  Roman,  could  still 
understand  the  idea :  and  the  associa- 
tion of  funeral  rites  with  vota  is  also 
present  in  at  least  one  other  passage  of 
our  poet. 

This  is  not  indeed  quite  plain  in  III. 
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300  ff.,  where  Andromache  is  sacrificing 
to  the  Manes  of  Hector  : 

progredior  portu  classis  et  liiora  linquenf, 
sollemnis  cum  forte  dapes  et  tristia  dona 
ante  urbem  in  luco  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undani 
libabat  cineri  Andromache  manisque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quem  caespite 

inanem 
et  yeminas,  causam  lacrimis,  sacraverat  aras. 

But  here  we  have  the  double  altar, 
which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Fifth 
Book,  and  we  may  take  it  that  the 
duplication  of  the  offerings  is  thereby 
indicated.  The  word  sollemnis  seems 
to  me  to  suggest  a  regularly  recurring 
rite,  and  the  meaning  of  the  duplication, 
whatever  it  be,  must  be  the  same  in  each 
case.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  e.x- 
plicit  passage  in  the  Fifth  Eclrigue. 

Whether  the  Daphnis  of  this  poem 
be  meant  for  Julius  Caesar  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  lines  56  ff.  proclaim  his 
deification,  and  in  language  and  allu- 
sion which  is  not  Greek  or  Theocritean 
but  \'irgilian  and  Roman.  It  is  also 
certain  that  this  deification  is  accom- 
panied by  vows  for  the  annual  perform- 
ance of  sacrifice  on  its  anniversary  (we 
may  presume),  as  in  the  case  of  the 
establishment  of  a  deity  in  a  temple 
under  Roman  pontifical  law  (Wissowa, 
R.K.,  ed.  2,  p.  474) ; 

semper  honos  ncmenque  tuum  laudes(|iie  niane- 

bunt. 
ut  Uaccho  Cererique,  tibi  sic  vota  quotannis 
agricolae  facient :  daninabis  tu  quoque  votis. 

I  speak  of  annual  vows:  but  for  these, 
under  the  itts  divimmi,  had  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  city  the  lex  icinpli,  in 
which  all  necessary  instructions  were 
laid  down  for  the  ritual  of  the  temple's 
dies  natalis.  But  in  the  country',  and 
in  the  city  before  the  introduction  of 
regular  temples,  permanent  altars,  and 
written  le^cs,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  machinery  for  permanence  and 
exactness  was  that  of  the  vow,  which, 
though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Rome, 
was  far  more  frequent  and  striking  there, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  than  in 
any  other  State  known  to  me. 

And  here  again  we  find  the  duplicated 
altar  and  offerings.  There  are  to  be 
two  arac  to  Daphnis,  two  allaria  to 
.A|)olio,  who  is  to  share  in  the  new 
cult  : 


en  quattuor  ar.is  ; 
ecce  duas  tibi  Uaplini,  duas  altaria  Phoebo. 
pocula  bina  novo  spumantia  laclc  quotatmii 
cralcr.Tsque  duo  slaluam  tibi  pinyuis  olivi    .  .   . 

\Vhethcr  the  vota  undertaken  neces- 
sitate two  festivals  in  the  year  or  one 
does  not  matter  for  my  argument  (lines 
70  and  75  seem  to  imjily  the  former, 
and  are  not  very  easy  to  interpret). 
But  they  are  beyond  doubt  the  import- 
ant feature  of  the  whole  proceeding.' 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  point  to 
refer  to  an  e.xample  which  seems  to 
stand  half-way  between  parcittatio  and 
apotheosis,  and  is  therefore  worth  com- 
paring with  the  parcntatio  oi  Acn.  \'  and 
the  apotheosis  of  Eel.  V.  The  so-called 
'  Cenotaphia  '  c>f  Pisa  included  an  ara 
erected  by  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Pisa 
in  honour  of  L.  Caesar,  the  grandson 
of  Augustus,  and  at  this  altar  infcriae 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  .Manes  of  the 
dead  youth.  This  process  is  called 
parentatio  in  the  inscription-  which 
records  the  same  decree  in  honour 
of  the  elder  brother,  Gaius  Caesar: 
'  eodem  modo  quo  L.  Caesari  parciitari 
institutum  est  parentctur,'  i.e.  on  a  par- 
ticular day  each  year,  '  a.d.  \TIII  Kal. 
Mart."  Here  we  seem  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  connection  between  the  ordinary 
cult  of  the  dead,  the  lex  tcr.ipli,  and  the 
performance  of  annual  vows  by  a  com- 
munity. It  is  not  indeed  stated  that 
the  victims  offered  as  iiifericu  were 
duplicated  :  but  the  black  sheep  pre- 
scribed are  in  the  plural,  and  it  seems 
to  me  so  unlikely  that  their  exact 
number  should  not  be  laid  down,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number 
(i.e.  II)  dropped  out  in  the  cutting  on 
the  marble.  That  this  was  natural 
enough  will  be  seen   at  once :   HOSyl'E 

KT      OVIS      .\TIU        INFULIS       C.^EKLLEIS 

IXFL'L.^TI,  etc.-     I  should  insert  n  be- 
tween ATKI  and  INFLLIS. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  more 
than  one  victim  at  a  time  specified  in 

•  Virgil's  altars  are  conceived  as  of  the 
primitive  lural  kind — a  raised  turf,  one  for  each 
victim.  For  a  permanent  temple  and  altar 
Anchises  was  to  wait  till  the  foundation  of  the 
city :  \'.  60  ff.  The  turf  altar  of  rural  life  and 
primitive  times  sur\ived  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Fratres  Arvalts,  in  the  form  ci(  a  /oiu/us  with  a 
auspcs  on  the  top  of  it  (see  Hen^cn,  -■/./</,  23 
and  27). 

*  IJessau,  Inscr.  Selectae,  I.  i^u. 
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Roman  religious  documents.  In  the 
Acta  of  tlie  ludi  saecitlares  of  17  B.C., 
the  victims  and  offerings  are  nine  in 
number,  i.e.  have  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance, like  the  choirs  of  27  boys  and 
27  girls,  and  do  not  concern  us  in  any 
way  ('  septem,'  ^c'H.  VI.  38).  But  in  the 
Acta  FraU'um  Arvalitan  we  find  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  double  sacri- 
fices, if  not  of  double  altars  :  and  these 
I  will  now  go  on  to  examine. 

As  we  work  through  the  ritual  per- 
formances of  the  Fratres  Arvales  in 
their  chronological  order,  so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tions that  have  been  discovered,  the 
first  instance  we  meet  with  of  a  double 
sacrifice  of  victims  occurs  on  Jan.  23 
A.D.  37,  when  the  magistcr  of  the 
brethren  with  the  consent  of  consul 
and  Senate  offered  two  bovcs  mares  to 
Jupiter 'ob  securitatem  et  salutem  Ti. 
Caesaris  Augusti.'  No  vow  is  here 
mentioned ;  the  recovery  of  Tiberius, 
who  Vv'as  already  very  ill  and  died  on 
March  16,  was  in  this  miserable  time 
hardly  a  proper  object  of  solemn  vota. 
But  apparently  they  offered  the  double 
sacrifice  v.hich  was  appropriate  to  such 
vows. 

It  is  on  Jan.  3,  in  the  year  58,  that  we 
first  find  double  victims  accompanj'ing 
vows  made  for  the  safety  of  a  princeps 
(Nero):  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Salus, 
Augustus,  Augusta  (Livia), and  Claudius, 
are  also  so  honoured.^  This  recurs  in 
59, also  on  Jan.  7,  after  the  victims  vowed 
in  the  previous  January  had  been  im- 
molated :  and  again  in  60  on  the  same 
day,  though  on  all  other  occasions 
throughout  the  year  the  victims  are 
single.  The  next  3-ear  in  which  Jan.  3 
is  mentioned  in  the  surviving  fragments 
is  6g,  when  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  victims  vowed  for  Galba  single 
instead  of  double  ;  but  the  duplication 
recurs  under  Vespasian  and  again  under 
Titus  on  the  same  Jan.  3  :  after  which 
time  it  seems  to  become  unusual. 

Now  this  day,  Jan.  ^,  is  of  peculiar 
importance  under  the  Empire,  and  was 
known    as    votorum    nuncupatio ;    i.e.    it 


'  H^nzKVi,  Acta  F/'tih:  Arv.\\\\.  This  shows 
plainly  that  Servius'  explanation  of  our  difficulty 
will  not  do.  The  gods  here  who  have  double 
viclinis  are  lieaveulv  ones. 


was  the  day  on  which  public  vows  were 
paid  and  made  by  consuls,  pontifices, 
etc.,  for  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  as 
on  Jan.  i  for  the  safetj'  of  the  State. 
It  seems  certain  that  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  both  ceremonies  had 
taken  place  together  on  Jan.  i,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  the  two 
were  for  the  first  time  separated  :  Jan.  3 
being  chosen  instead  of  Jan.  2,  because 
all  daj-s  after  Calends  were  unlucky. 2 
The  question  naturally  occurs,  were 
the  victims  offered  for  the  State  also 
double,  and  had  they  been  so  in  Re- 
publican times  ?  It  does  not  seem 
possible  to  answer  this  question.  Did 
each  consul  sacrifice  a  victim  ?  Or 
were  the  victims  doubled  on  occasions 
of  special  urgency — perhaps  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  if  one  victim  were  in 
some  wa)'  imperfect,  the  other  might 
be  accepted  ? 

Though  the  material  for  answering 
our  question  is  verj'  limited,  I  am 
inclined  to  guess  that  this  common- 
sense  solution  is  really  the  right  one. 
The  evidence  is  strong,  both  in  Virgil 
and  in  the  Acta,  that  duplication  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  vows, 
and  especially  in  those  of  peculiar 
importance,  e.<r.  the  parcntatio  at  the 
tomb  of  Anchises,  the  deification  of 
Daphnis,  and  the  yearly  vota  p^iblica  for 
the  sahis  of  the  reigning  Caesar.  I 
should  prefer  this  exjilanation  to  the 
Pythagorean  one  of  Servius,  and  to  the 
suggestion  which  has.  I  believe,  been 
made,  that  the  double  victim  may 
represent  the  Genius  plus  the  person- 
ality, of  the  object  of  the  vow. 

That  the  object  of  duplication  was  in 
the  main  to  emphasise  the  act  of  sacri- 
fice and  make  it  more  efficacious,  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Acta  all  important  piacular  offerings,  e.g. 
those  offered  for  abnormal  and  ominous 
phenomena,  such  as  the  growth  of  a 
fig-tree  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  or  the 
introduction  of  iron  into  the  grove, 
Vv'ere  double,  i.e.  two  female  pigs. 
Henzen  has  commented  on  this,  but 
without  further  explaining  it  (p.  22  of 
Acta).  So  also  we  find  duplication  in 
another  curious  piece  of  piacular  ritual 
in  the  year  207  n.c,  when  the  temple 

-  Marquardt,  HI.  267;  Wissoiva,  ^A^.  448. 
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of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine  liad 
been  struck  by  lishtnin^.  Two  white 
cows  were  driven  in  procession  from  the 
Porta  CarmentaHs  to  the  temple,  and 
there  sacrificed  by  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis  (Liv.  27.  37).  A  strange 
feature  of  this  procession  was  that  two 
images  of  the  goddess  were  carried  in 
it  and  deposited  in  the  temple.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  lustration-ritual  of 
the  Fratres  Atiedii  of  Iguvium  the 
victims  seem  to  have  been  always  three 
in  number. 

.My  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the 
duplication  means  only  particular  em- 
phasis in  sacrifice : '  and  that  it  might 
be  adopted  by  individual  or  State 
according  to  circumstances,  but,  accord- 
ing to  such  evidence  as  we  have,  was 
especially  liable  to  be  so  adopted  in  the 
case  of  vows  made  either  to  the  dead  at 
parentatio — the  most  primitive  form, 
which  Virgil  had  preserved  in  Aer..  V. — 
in  the  case  of  vows  at  a  deification,  as 
in  Eel.  v.,  or  in  the  closely  connected 
yearly  vota  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Emperor  on  Jan.  3. 


»  In  Aen.  VIII.  556  we  read  'vota  metu  dupli- 
cant  matres,'  i.f.  al  a  time  of  particular  peril. 
Servius  writes,  'nam  inest  semper  in  matnbus 
vntuni.  .  .  .'  TliouRh  we  must  not  press  '  dupli- 
cant'  here,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  bearing 
on  our  question.  In  ix.  263  foil :  the  gifts  are 
doubled  wli  ch  Ascanius  promises  to  Nisus. 


Note  on  the  quatluor  arae  of 
Aeii.  V.  639. 

When  the  Trojan  women  determine 
to  burn  the  ships,  Juno,  in  the  form  of 
Beroe,  urges  them  on  :  '  iam  tempus  agi 
res,  I  Nee  tantis  mora  prodigiis.  En 
quattuorarae  |  Neptuno:  deusipsc  faces 
animunKjue  ministrat.'  From  these 
altars,  and  also  from  foci  pciv:tniles 
(1.  660)  they  snatch  the  necessary  fire. 
'  Rapiuntque  focis  penetralibus  ignem  | 
(Pars  spoliant  arasj ,  frondcm  ac  virgulta 
facesque  |  Coniciunt.' 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
four  altars  had  been  erected  to  Neptune 
by  the  four  competitors  in  the  boat-race. 
It  is  true  that  only  Cloanthus  is 
e.xpressly  said  to  have  vowed  a  victim 
to  the  gods  of  the  sea  (235  ff.),  but  wc 
may  reasonably  suppose,  with  Servius 
ad  loc.  639,  that  the  other  three  had 
done  the  same.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  confirmed  by  what  we  are  told  in 
699,  that  onlj'  four  ships  were  destroj'ed 
by  the  flames.  \'irgil  imagined  that 
the  four  competitors  had  drawn  up 
their  ships  on  the  shore  near  the  altars 
they  had  erected,  and  as  the  fires  on 
these  altars  were  still  alight,  the  four 
ships  were  set  on  fire  first  of  all,  and 
thus  came  to  be  destroyed  while  the 
rest  escaped. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  the 
Sibyl  offers  four  victims  to  Hecate 
{Aen.  VI.  243),  whom  she  invokes  (247) 
as  caeloqiie  Ercboque  potentcm. 

\\.    W.\UUE    FOWI.EK. 


REVIEWS 

THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  SOPHOCLES. 


The  Fragmcnis  of  Sophocles.  Edited,  with 
additional  notes  from  the  papers  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Jebb  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Head- 
lam,  by  .\.  C.  Pearscs,  M..-\.,  formerly 
.scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge:  University  Press, 
1917. 

With  these  three  volumes  Jebb's 
Sophocles  is  at  last  complete.  Finis  coro- 
nat  opus,  and  no  one,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  considering,  will  attach  less  im- 


portance to  the  work  that  is  now  to  be 
reviewed  than  to  the  volumes  which  we 
know  so  well  already.  Mr.  Pearson 
modestly  deprecates  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  his  readers  when  they  find 
how  small  is  the  share  of  his  two  dis- 
tinguished predecessors.  (Dr.  Headlam 
did  little  more  than  contribute  elegant 
translations  of  some  important  frag- 
ments.) But  the  solid  labour  and  sound 
judgment  of  Mr.  Pearson  are  above  all 
praise.     He  has  mastered  all  the  litcra- 
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ture  on  the  subject  that  was  worth 
considering ;  indeed,  in  a  later  edition 
he  may  throw  overboard  references 
to  many  impossible  suggestions  and 
theories.  He  has  neglected  nothing 
that  would  elucidate  the  subject-matter 
(cf.  449  or  776) ;  his  notes,  exegetical, 
philological,  metrical,  are  both  full  and 
L-ound,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most 
valuable  introduction.  He  disclaims 
any  knowledge  of  archaeology,  but  he 
has  managed  to  include  references  to 
inost  of  the  important  matter  under 
this  head.  He  has  exactly  followed 
Horace's  maxim  about  publication,  but 
involuntarily,  for  the  work  went  to 
press  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  and  has 
been  delayed  by  the  war. 

It  was  time  that  the  Fragincuts  of 
Suplioch's  should  be  re-edited.  Since 
Nauck's  last  edition  (i88g)  a  hundred 
new  fragments  have  been  added.  Not 
only  have  the  papyri  given  us  important 
additions  in  the  plays  'Axaiwv  cryXXoyo?, 
Eurypylus,  Xiohc,  Tantalus,  Tyro  (to 
which  we  hear  the  Inachiis  may  now  be 
added),  but  the  labours  of  Rabe  and 
Reitzenstein  have  also  made  the  mate- 
rial larger.  By  correcting  the  number 
in  the  Vtta,  Mr.  Pearson  makes  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  and  Suidas  agree 
in  attributing  to  Sophocles  123  plays. 
His  own  list  of  titles  numbers  135. 
He  thinks  that  we  can  still  identify 
with  certainty  about  112.  It  is  probable 
tiiat  few  who  consider  the  subject 
will  be  found  to  disagree  with  him 
materially.  He  thinks  that  in  about 
twelve^  cases  a  play  was  described  both 
by  the  chorus-name  and  by  a  character- 
name.  Whether  the  chorus-name  was 
always  preferred  by  Sophocles  is  less 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  where  two 
character-names  are  given  and  the  evi- 
dence points  to  one  play  rather  than 
tvi'o,  we  have  to  make  a  deduction. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  following 
titles  represent  only  six  plays  Ac\i^ci(s 
{Theseus),  Acrisitis  {Danac),  Crcnsa 
(Ion),  Oenoiiidus  [Hippodainia),  Dao- 
daliis  (Talcs),  Triptolcmus  {laiubc). 
While  it  is  certain  that  Sophocles  wrote 
two  plays  called  ^-1  thainas  and  tw-o  called 


'  Possibly  fifteen, as  Androinac/ie  (S'lfp/icrds), 
Thiimyras  (the  Musts),  Priam  (tlie  Phrygians), 
may  belong  to  this  class. 


Tyro,  it  is  less  likely  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Nauplius  and  Thyestes.  It 
is  possible  that  as  many  as  twenty-eight 
of  the  titles  are  to  be  classed  as  satyr- 
plays.  In  the  case  of  three — the  Iiiachus, 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Banqueters — Mr. 
Pearson  discusses  the  possibility  that 
they  were  pro-satyric  :  probably,  how- 
ever, the  first  and  third  were  sat\'r-plays. 
He  does  not  as  a  rule  insert  fragments 
under  the  titles  unless  there  is  definite 
evidence  from  antiquity,  but  mentions 
anj'  theories  in  the  notes  on  the  frag- 
ments of  uncertain  attribution.  One 
wishes  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
make  two  volumes  of  the  work  instead 
of  three,  as  they  would  have  been  much 
more  easy  to  use;  but  it  is  unfair  to 
complain,  as  the  third  volume  contains 
a  most  useful  pair  o(  indices  to  the  notes 
in  the  whole  ten  volumes. 

Throughout  the  edition  Mr.  Pearson 
is  ver\'  chary  of  drawing  inferences  from 
the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dramatists, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  right; 
but  I  could  wish  that  he  had  committed 
himself  to  a  definite  view  on  the  relation 
of  the  Little  Iliad  to  the  Ilinpersis 
abstracted  by  Proclus.  Mr.  Allen's 
view,  that  Aristotle  did  not  distinguish 
between  two  poems,  does  not  really 
account  for  all  the  facts.  Monro 
(Odyssey,  p.  343)  has  shown  clearly  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Little  Iliad  was 
omitted  by  Proclus  in  favour  of  the 
other  account.  The  varying  details 
of  the  ottXwv  Kpiaif,  Sinon,  the  deaths 
of  Priam  and  Astyanax,  the  meeting  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  in  the  frag- 
ments and  the  archaeological  evidence, 
make  it  necessary  to  assume  two  Epic 
versions  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  If  we  ma}- 
identify  I'olyxena  with  a-rroirXou^,  five  of 
the  ten  plays  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as 
based  on  the  Little  Iliad  are  b}'  Sopho- 
cles. 

As  there  is  not  space  to  deal  with  all 
Mr.  Pearson's  conclusions,  what  remains 
to  be  said  must  be  plarej  under  the 
titles  of  the  several  plays  : 

Adinctus.  Plutarch  quotes  a  line  from 
the  Adinetus  of  Sophocles  (fr.  851),  and 
the  speaker  must  have  been  Alcestis. 
Frs.  gii  and  953  might  be  assigned  to 
this  play.  As  however  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  definitelj'  denies  to  Sopho- 
cles the  subject  of  Euripides'  Alcestis, 
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Mr.  Pearson  makes  the  attractive  sug- 
gestion that  Sophocles  wrote  a  satyr- 
play  on  the  $nr€ta  of  Apollo  and  the 
marriage  of  Admetus  to  Alcestis. 

Athamas.  There  were  two  plays  of 
this  name,  not,  as  Dindorf  thought,  two 
editions  of  one  play.  The  Phrixns  of 
Sophocles  may  have  dealt  with  the  plot 
of  Ino  up  to  the  escape  of  the  children. 
Athamas  I.  (?  4J5  or  4^4  li.c,  as  it  must 
have  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  who  attended  the  production 
of  the  Clouds)  dealt  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Athamas.  contrived  by  Nephele, 
and  his  release  by  Heracles.  Athamas 
II.  (fr.  5)  either  related  the  nurture  of 
Dionysus  as  a  girl  by  Ino  and  Athamas, 
or  making;  Ino  a  Maenad,  told  the 
death  of  Lcarchus  at  the  hands  of  his 
father  (frs.  2  and  g),  and  probably  the 
drowning  of  Ino  and  Melicertes,  with 
the  lament  of  .Athamas  (fr.  4). 

.-l^ij-v  the  Locrian.  Mr.  Pearson  is 
doubtless  right  in  assuming  that  the 
outrage  on  Cassandra,  which  is  cer- 
tainly epic  in  its  blacker  aspect  (he 
rightly  quotes  Furtwangler),  was  efw 
ToO  Bpdfji.aTo<;.  The  oath  of  Ajax  he 
regards  as  exculpatory ;  but  is  not 
Robert's  theory  that  it  was  an  oath  to 
send  the  annual  tribute  of  two  maidens 
attractive  ?  Then  followed  the  ac- 
quittal of  Aja.x,  and  his  death  at  Gyrae 
was  either  foretold  by  a  god  or  related 
by  a  messenger.  But  the  fragments 
are  puzzling.  If  fr.  11  refers  to  the 
leopard-skin  on  the  houie  of  Antenor  it 
must  surely  belong  to  the  Aittcuoridae. 
As  to  fr.  14,  like  Ur.  .Adam,  Mr.  Pearson 
thinks  it  must  be  Sophoclean.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  omit  it  from  an  edition 
of  Sophocles,  yet  Aristophanes  and 
Plato  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as 
Euripidean.  Is  plagiarism  quite  out 
of  the  question  ?  An  undoubted  case 
occurs  in  fr.  565. 

Ac^cus.  This  play  narrated  the  ad- 
ventures of  Theseus  on  his  journey  to 
.\thens,  fr.  20  Procrustes  {inniXorjae  is 
attractive),  fr.  22  Sciron.  The  new 
fr.  25  from  Photius  refers  to  the  Mara- 
thonian  Bull,  and  justifies  Mr.  Pearson 
in  claiming  fr.  24  for  this  play,  where 
Aegeus  is  explaining  to  Theseus  who 
the  Pallantidae  are.  -V sort  of  'Canon  ' 
of  the  adventures  of  Theseus,  in  imita- 
tion of  the   Labours  of  Heracles,  was 

so.  CCLXVI.       VOL.  XXXI. 


constructed.  On  the  Theseion,  the 
date  of  which  temple  has  lately  been 
put  back,  we  have  eight  on  the  Metopes, 
including  the  four  a'.iove-mentioned, 
and  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur,  and 
on  the  friezes  the  battle  with  the  Cen- 
taurs at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous,  and 
the  fight  v.ith  the  Pallantidae.  The 
number  twelve,  v.hich  we  find  for 
Heracles  at  Olympia,  could  be  made 
up  by  an  .\mazonomachia  and  an 
'  Unterweltsscene.'  In  fr.  23  one  can- 
not feel  convinced  that  ■nrepov  avpai 
could  mean  '  the  wings  of  the  wind.' 
The  scene  of  the  Ac^ciis  was  clearly 
Athens,  and  Medea  was  prominent. 

The  Acthiopiaiis  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Mciiinoit  mentioned  as  a 
play  of  Sophocles  in  the  Hypothesis  of 
the  .Ijax.  In  fr.  33,  if  6pd6iTT€po<;  is  an 
epithet  of  I'ao?,  it  must  be  treated  as 
analogous  to  olo^iovov. 

The  Captive  Il'o";<;>;  may  have  dealt 
with  the  events  of  Iliad  I.  (frs.  40  and 
43).  The  notes  on  the  difficult  words 
from  this  play  are  learned  but  incon- 
clusive, with  the  exception  of  that  on 
arepvop^vTii;. 

Alcxaiidros.  Mr.  Pearson  demolishes 
the  theory  of  Robert  that  Sophocles 
rewrote  the  story  of  Paris'  early  life  on 
the  lines  of  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
young  Cyrus,  but  is  unable  to  put  any- 
thing in  its  place.  (Mr.  Bassett's  sug- 
gestion, C.R.  XXVI.  217,  that  Sopho- 
cles was  thinking  of  Hdt.  I.  loS  in  the 
O.T.  is  much  more  likely.)  Fr.  93 
imj)lies  the  victory  of  Paris  in  the 
dywv,  but  we  cannot  press  it. 

Andromeda.  The  mention  of  Hal's? 
is  certainly  not  sufiicient  ground  for 
classifying  this  play  as  satyric.  Mr. 
Pearson  is  wise  in  not  accepting 
Petersen's  reconstruction  of  this  play 
out  of  an  Attic  hydria  of  c.  470  B.C. 
(JHS.  XXIV.  p.  IU41  ;  but  Petersen  is 
right  in  interpreting  the  figure  sup- 
ported b)'  two  negroes  as  Phincus 
(.Vgenor),  who  was  probably  a  character 
in  Sophocles'  play. 

A  ntcnoridae.  The  authority  of  Strabo 
seems  enough  to  assign  fr.  11  to  this 
play.  Jebb  and  Pearson  are  agreed 
that  the  title  of  the  fourteenth  poem  of 
Bacchylides  is  not  sufficient  to  identify 
this  play  with  the  'KXt'i^t;?  diraiTrai';. 
The   point   that    the   sons  of  Antenor 
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could   not  have  formed   the  chorus  is 
sound. 

Atrcus,  or  the  Mycenaean  women 
(Hesych.  and  Schol.  Eur.  tedibus).  A 
Thycstes  is  quoted  twenty-two  times,  five 
times  with  the  addition  '  at  Sicyon,' 
and  twice  as  a  second  play.  How 
many  plays  did  Sophocles  write  ?  Mr. 
Pearson,  rejecting  inferences  from 
Accius,  comes  to  the  likely  conclusion 
that  there  were  two,  one  dealing  with 
events  at  Mycenae  (Schol.  Eur.  Or.  812) 
and  one  with  those  at  Sicyon. 

Conference  of  the  Achacanx.  The  Berlin 
papyrus  distinguishes  this  play  from 
the  livvSeiTTvot,  and  shows  that  in  it 
Telephus  was  the  chosen  pilot  of  the 
Greeks  to  Troy.  Achilles  arrives  and 
expresses  impatience  at  the  delay  in 
starting,  and  his  healing  of  Telephus 
must  have  followed.  In  fr.  144  Aga- 
memnon is  urged  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen. 

Achtllis  Erasiae,  a  satyr-play  (fr. 
153),  in  which  Peleus  appeared  (fr.  150), 
and  the  scene  of  which  was  probably 
the  cave  of  Chiron  on  Mount  Pelion 
(fr.  154).  On  fr.  149  (the  Nalure  of 
Love),  Mr.  Pearson  suggests: 

and  suggests  crv/x(f>opo<;  means  '  packed 
together.' 

Dolopcs  (if  not  a  sub-title  for  Phoenix, 
which,  if  a  separate  plaj-,  was  based  on 
Iliad  IX.)  may  have  related  the  con- 
cealment of  .\chilles  by  Thetis  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  and  his 
detection.  The  Scyrians  probably  re- 
lated the  fetching  of  Neoptolemus  (fr. 

557)- 

Enphyle  or  Epigoni.  Any  references 
to  a  play  Epigoni  may  be  referred  to 
this  famous  play  of  Sophocles.  Fr.  198 
suggests  that  the  expedition  to  Thebes 
came  first,  then  the  murder  of  Eriphyle, 
then  an  altercation  between  Alcmeon 
and  Adrastus,  her  brother  (fr.  187),  and 
the  incipient  madness  of  Alcmeon,  like 
that  of  Orestes  in  the  Chocphoroi. 

Emypylns.  a  tragedy  taken  from  the 
Little  Iliad  (Arist.  Poet.  1459  b  61,  was 
attributed  to  Sophocles  by  Tyrwhitt, 
whose  conjecture  is  now  confirmed  by 
Oxyrh.  Pap.  1 175,  written  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  Ichnentae  in  1174.  Appar- 
ently Astj'oche  and  the  Chorus  lament 


the  death  of  Eurypylus  at  the  hands  of 
Neoptolemus  (X  519),  and  their  laments 
divide  a  Messenger-speech  into  two 
parts.  But  how  can  '  the  earlier  part 
of  the  play  be  occupied  with  the  arrival 
of  Eurypylus  and  his  welcome  by 
Priam  '  if  the  scene  is  laid  at  Eurypylus' 
Mysian  home  ?  Professor  Hunt  says  it 
is  at  Troy.  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Pear- 
son's restoration  of  52.  but  iroWow 
KoKoiv  (78)  seems  to  be  right. 

Inachus.  Fresh  evidence  shows  that 
Mr.  Pearson  is  right  in  calling  this  a 
satyr-play.  Inachus  is  mentioned  in 
three  fragments,  Hermes  and  Iris  ap- 
peared (fr.  272),  lo  was  transformed 
(fr.  279),  Argus  appeared  (fr.  281),  and 
doubtless  was  killed.  The  blessings  of 
peace  were  mentioned  (frs.  277  and  286), 
but  when  and  how  ?  The  Ruvo-krater 
(Overbeck,  Knmimyth.  PI.  VH.  Atlas), 
where  two  satyrs  are  represented  and 
the  characters  have  theatrical  draperies, 
gives  us  a  reminiscence  of  a  play,  and, 
as  Euripides  did  not  treat  the  subject, 
very  likely  that  of  Sophocles. 

The  Trackers,  previously  known  by 
three  fragments,  and  now  largely  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  Oxyrh.  Pap.  1174,  was 
an  early  satyr-play.  Mr.  Pearson's 
notes  should  be  consulted  on  11.  45,  104, 
152,  168.  As  he  remarks,  the  new 
fragments  scarcely  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poet. 

Camici  (or  Minos,  fr.  407).  Daedalus, 
owing  to  the  murder  of  Perdix,  left 
Athens  for  Camicus.  Minos  pursued 
him,  offering  a  reward  to  anyone  who 
could  thread  a  spiral  shell-fish  (fr.  324). 
Mr.  Pearson  rejects  Nauck's  ■ma-a-oK(o- 
vi]To<;  /cto/309  as  referring  to  the  fate  of 
Minos,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no 
evidence  to  call  it  Sophoclean. 

Cedalion,  a  satyr-play,  took  its  sub- 
ject from  Hesiod.  The  blind  Orion 
goes  to  the  forge  of  Hephaestus  in 
Lemnos,  and  receives  from  him  a  ser- 
vant, Cedalion  (a  dwarf  according  to 
Wilamowitz),  for  a  guide. 

Colchian  ]Vomen  gave  the  adventures 
of  Jason,  including  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  (frs.  336-7),  the  golden  fleece  (fr. 
33S  ?),  the  promise  of  Jason  to  Medea 
(fr.  339),  the  magic  ointment  (fr.  340), 
the  Messenger's  dialogue  with  Aeetes 
fr.  (341),  the  death  of  Apsyrtus  in  the 
palace  (fr.  343).     A  different  account  of 
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the  last  incident  was  given  by  Sophocles 
in  the  Scythians.  Mr.  Pearson's  note 
on  ■rre^<f>t^  is  valuable. 

Lacoiiian  W'oir.cit.  The  theft  of  the 
Palladium  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes 
formed  the  subject.  They  got  into 
Troj-  by  crawling  up  a  sewer  (fr.  367), 
perhaps  the  way  the  Locrian  maidens 
were  smuggled  in  (Leaf,  I'roy,  p.  144)- 
Possibly  fr.  36S  was  addressed  to 
Theano,  wife  of  .\ntenor.  That  fr.  799, 
from  the  quarrel  of  the  heroes,  belonged 
to  this  play  is  highly  probable.  The 
allusion  to  Tydeus'  cannibalism  is  now 
illustrated  by  the  fragments  of  a  bell- 
krater  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York. 

Laocoon (probably  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Antcnoridac).  The  Greeks  are 
supposed  to  have  departed,  and  the 
Trojans  rejoice  (fr.  370).  A  sacrifice 
to  Poseidon  is  ordered  (fr.  371).  Lao- 
coon is  guilty  of  some  sort  of  v^pi<;. 
His  fate  is  told  by  a  messenger,  and  an 
e^uyye\o<;  announces  the  departure  of 
Aeneas.  Mr.  Pearson  keeps  viotov  Kara- 
crra^oi'Ta  ^vacrivov  (^dpo'i  as  meaning 
'  letting  his  linen  robe  drop  over  his 
back';  but  can  this  use  of  aTii^ew  be 
paralleled  ?  Mr.  Paton's  emendation 
can  hardly  be  construed. 

Polyidtis,  or  the  Diviners.  Polyidus 
is  mentioned  in  frs.  390  and  391,  quoted 
from  the  Mtii'Tei?.  The  story  of  Glaucus 
is  plainly  referred  to  in  fr.  395.  This 
curious  legend  is  illustrated  by  Sotades' 
painter  on  a  white-ground  kjlix  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Mtleagcr  followed  Homer  in  treating 
of  the  boar  hunt  (fr.  401),  the  siege  of 
Calydon  and  its  deliverance. 

flic  Mysiaus.  Telephus  arrives  in 
Mysia  (fr.  411),  kills  Idas,  is  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Auge,  but  recognises 
his  mother,  and  takes  her  back  to 
Tegea.  The  inference  from  frs.  412 
and  413  seems  doubtful. 

Sicbc  described  the  slaughter  of  the 
Niobids  at  Thebes  (fr.  442,  British 
Museum  Papyrus),  and  Niobe  is  made  to 
return  to  Ljdia.  I5ut  Sophocles  prob- 
ably described  her  transformation  (frs. 
574-5)  in  his  Tantalus. 

Odysseus  aKavOo-rXt]^,  or  Xiptra.  Cic. 
Tusc.  Disp.  2.  48  is  supposed  to  show 
that  the  Siptra  of  Pacuvius  imitated  the 
Wounded  Odysseus  of  Sophocles.    The 


journey  of  Odysseus  to  an  inland 
country  is  alluded  to  in  frs.  45J-4. 
Dodona  is  mentioned  in  four  fragments. 
The  problem  of  the  play  is  difficult. 

Pandora,  or  the  Hammerers,  a  satyr- 
play.  Fr.  482  suggests  a  close  following 
of  the  Hesiodic  story.  Compare  also 
the  Bale-cup  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Shepherds  {or  Andromache  ?)  took 
its  subject  from  the  Cypria,  tiie  death 
of  Protesilaus,  the  slaying  of  Cycnus 
by  .\chilles  (frs.  497-500).  A  messenger 
announces  to  Hector  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  (frs.  502-3).  Was  it  a  satyr- 
play  ? 

Polyxena  (possibly  =  airoTrXovi). 
Agamemnon  stays  behind,  while  Mcne- 
laus  departs  (fr.  522),  the  ghost  of 
Achilles  appears  (fr.  523),  and  perhaps 
prophesies  his  death  (fr.  526).  Fr.  524 
is  from  a  speech  of  Agamemnon.  May 
not  fr.  887  belong  to  this  play  ? 

The  Banqueters  told  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  on  account  of  a  slight  at 
Tenedos,  and  probably  also  the  wound- 
ing of  Philoctetes  by  the  snake.  In 
spite  of  fr.  565,  Mr.  Pearson  is  un- 
willing to  allow  that  it  was  a  satyr- 
play.  Yet  he  himself  makes  it  probable 
that  Q.  Cicero  adapted  the  play,  and 
did  not  commend  it  to  his  brother's 
taste.  Is  not  fr.  563  as  farcical  as  565? 
Frs.  566-7  imply  a  quarrel  of  Achilles 
and  Odysseus. 

Tereiis,  a  famous  play,  probably  pro- 
duced shortly  before  the  Arcs,  414  b.c. 
No  doubt  the  hoopoe  fragment  is  rightly 
transferred  from  Aeschylus  to  Sopho- 
cles. The  scene  is  laid  in  Thrace  (frs. 
582,  587).  The  inference  from  KcpKiBo<: 
(fxiivrj  is  right.  Fr.  586  mentions  the 
embroidered  robe.  Frs.  583-4  come 
from  a  dialogue  between  Procne  and 
the  Chorus. 

Triptolcmus.  Mr.  Pearson  argues 
convincingly  that  the  early  date  assigned 
by  Pliny  is  correct.  He  also  holds  that 
Sophocles  identified  Triptolemus  with 
the  elder  son  of  Metaneira. 

Tyro  I.  and  II.,  not  long  before  the 
Aves  (fr.  654),  and  facetiously  alluded 
to  in  Lysistrata  139.  With  the  new 
papyri  we  have  twenty-two  fragments. 
Perhaps  Tyro  I.  gave  her  early  history. 
The  second  was  the  famous  play.  The 
fair  heroine  with  the  cheese-white  com- 
plexion bore  two  sons  to  Poseidon  or 
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Enipeus,  and  exposed  them  in  a  aKd<i>r}. 
An  old  goatherd  (Men.  Epitr.  108-116) 
reared  them.  Tyro  is  ill-used  (fr.  652). 
A  portent  occurs  (fr.  660).  The  young 
men  recognise  their  mother  by  the 
cradle  (Aristotle)  and  punish  the  cruel 
stepmother  (fr.  658),  and  probably 
Poseidon  appeared  as  '  deus  ex  machina.' 
Phaedra.  Except  that  this  play  con- 
tained Theseus'  return  from  the  under- 
world (frs.  686-7)  nothing  is  certain 
about  it.     Wilamowitz's  idea  that  it  is 


subsequent  to  and  a  criticism  of  Eu- 
ripides' second  Hippolytus  is  fanciful. 

Phthiotidcs,  attested  by  Aristotle,  and 
possibly  =  Hci'iiiione.  There  is  a  valu- 
able note  on  -rrarpoKTovot;  BUv  (fr.  696). 

The  work  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  a  credit 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  best  British 
scholarship. 

G.  C.  Richards. 


EPICTETUS:  THE  DISCOURSES  AND  MANUAL. 


Epictcius :  the  Discourses  and  Manual. 
Translated,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  P.  E.  Matheson.  Two 
vols.  7"X4^'.  Pp.  245-1-280.  Ox- 
ford :  The  Clarendon  Press,  1916. 
3s.  6d.  net  each  vol. 

Mr.  Matheson  is  justified  in  remark- 
ing that  a  translation  of  Epictetus  is 
not  out  of  season  at  the  present  time. 
By  constantly  insisting  on  the  illusory 
value  of  externals,  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  moral  judgment,  the 
free  exercise  of  which  is  unassailable  by 
stress  of  fortune  or  gusts  of  passion,  he 
offers  a  bracing  stimulus  when  civilisa- 
tion itself  is  in  danger.  It  is  scarcely 
doubtful  that  there  was  room  for  a  new 
English  version.  Although  the  transla- 
tions by  Elizabeth  Carter  (1758)  and 
George  Long  (1S77),  both  of  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  recent  years,  are 
of  substantial  merit,  they  have  not  made 
the  way  smooth  for  English  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Stoic 
cast  of  thought.  For  Epictetus  deserves 
a  wider  hearing  than  he  can  receive 
from  scholars,  and  Mr.  Matheson's 
excellent  translation,  which  marks  a 
notable  advance  upon  its  predecessors, 
will  help  to  obtain  it  for  him.  Epic- 
tetus— or  rather  Arrian,  his  reporter — 
did  not  aim  at  any  elaboration  of  style 


than  Epictetus,  but  by  the  use  of  a 
natural  and  lucid  English  style,  which 
eschews  artificial  makeweights,  he  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  placid 
tone  of  serious  gravity  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  original.  I  am  sorry  that 
space  does  not  permit  me  to  quote 
extracts  in  illustration. 

The  rigid  terminology  of  the  Stoics 
is  a  constant  source  of  difficulty  for 
their  translators.  In  Epictetus  the  im- 
portant words  are  not  numerous,  and 
for  the  most  part  Mr.  Matheson  has 
found  suitable  renderings.  '  Apprehen- 
sive,' which  he  accepts  for  KaraXijirriKij, 
is  well  warranted,  but,  in  view  of  Zeno's 
symbolical  comparison  of  KardXij-^lnf 
with  the  closed  fist  (Cic.  Acad.  2.  144), 
'  clenching '  might  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested. For  ope^a  and  e«:«\tcr«?  I 
should  prefer  '  inclination  '  and  '  aver- 
sion '  to  the  somewhat  clumsy  '  will  to 
get '  and  '  will  to  avoid.' 

The  introductory  matter  includes  a 
brief,  but  clear  and  accurate,  account 
of  such  Stoic  doctrines  as  are  relevant 
to  the  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
statement  that  Epictetus  '  does  not  call 
attention  to '  the  distinction  between 
TTporjyfia'a  and  aircvpoij'yfj.ei'a  (p.  20) 
perhaps  requires  qualification.  It  is 
true  that  he  does  not  mention  the  words, 
but  the  doctrine  that  certain  things  are 


The  impression  which  the  record  pro-  choiceworthy  in  the  absence  of  over- 
duces  upon  its  readers  is  due  to  the  riding  circumstances  is  clearly  indicated 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  in  i.  2.  15,^  i.  22.  12,  2.  5.  25,  and  else- 
the  speaker.  All  irrelevant  considera-  where, 
tions  are  brushed  aside,  sometimes  with 
ironical  scorn,  and  the  truth  is  driven 
home  by  the  reiteration,  in  a  series  of 
hammer-like  strokes,  of  a  few  essential 
dogmas.     Mr.  Matheson  is  less  rugged 


'  The  note  on  this  passage  entirety  misses 
the  point  by  failing  to  observe  that  the  answer 
is  given  by  Epictetus.  The  vexed  question  of 
,;SovT  as  7rpo7;yn£i'or,  which  is  clearly  involved, 
cannot  be  discussed  here. 
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I  have  perused  the  first  book  of  the 
Diicoiirsfs  and  the  Mtvniiil,  comparing 
the  new  version  with  the  original,  and 
the  following  are  the  passages  in  which 
I  ani  unable  to  accept  the  translator's 
view.  In  i.  4.  26  rotovSe  should  be 
rendered  '  particular '  or  '  appropriate.' 
In  what  follows  surely  the  uTrdrt)  in 
question  is  the  illusion  of  Priam  and 
Oedipus  that  ra  eic-oi  are  essential. 
Epicurus  afiirms  that,  if  such  illusions 
were  a  necessar\'  preliminary  of  happi- 
ness (Trddot  fuiffo<;),  he  would  welcome 
them.  Whether  such  is  the  case  or 
not,  his  pupils  must  discover  for  them- 
selves. I.  7. 6  :  M.,  following  Scheuhl, 
renders  Sia  ti,  but  Biori  ( = '  that ')  is 
much  clearer,  r.  9.  4:  air'  eKelvov  refers 
to  God,  not  to  the  ava-rrjfia,  as  M. 
renders,  i.  14.  12:  Bai^eov  'in  its 
popular  sense'  (II.  p. '243)  was  by  no 
means  e.xclusively  '  an  external  spirit.' 
Remember  also  Democritus'  ^i^x^ 
oiKTjTi'ipiov  Baifiovo<;.  I.  16.  18:  oSw 
■XftTjariKi'jv  should  be  '  to  use  them 
methodically,'  not  '  to  use  the  way  of 
reason.'  6Sa>  is  adverbial,  as  Upton 
noted.  I.  ig.  2  :  '  Can  you  enable  me 
to  get  what  I  will  to  get  ?'  should  be 
rather  'Can  you  secure  for  me  an  un- 
shakable will  ?  {ope^Lv).'  I.  23.  6:  M.'s 
note  runs:  '  If  you  take  a  low  view  of 
politics,  and  "  treat  men  as  flies,"  no 
doubt  you  will  degrade  yourself.'  But 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  te.xt  or  the 
translation.  The  intention  is  to  use 
Epicurus'    principles    against    himself. 


If  your  child  is  no  more  to  you  than  a 
mouse,  and  your  fellowman  than  a  tly, 
why  avoid  marriage  or  politics  for  fear 
of  incurring  pain  ?  i.  24.  i :  for  '  re- 
member that  you  are  the  raw  youth 
with  whom  God  the  trainer  is  wrestling' 
read  '  remembir  that  God  the  trainer 
has  matched  you  with  a  hard  adversary.' 
Man.  12  :  the  translation  '  It  is  better 
for  your  son  to  be  wicked  than  for  you 
to  be  miserable  '  exaggerates  the  selfish 
side  of  Stoicism.  KaKoSaifuov  is  almost 
untranslatable,  Ijut  in  effect  the  mean- 
ing is :  'It  is  better  to  have  a  bad 
servant  than  to  be  distraught  within.' 
M.  .'\urelius  (5.  20)  well  explains  in  what 
respect  the  claims  of  humanity  are 
t'lBtd^opa.  Mail.  36:  the  translation 
ignores  the  technical  meaning  of  avfi.- 
7r€Tr\eyfievov  and  6it-^evy/j,evoi>,  although 
they  are  elsewhere  correctly  rendered 
'complex'  and  'disjunctive'  (preposi- 
tions). 

In  1.9.  28  and  i.  17.  27  some  words 
appear  to  have  been  omitted  from  trans- 
lation. In  I.  19.  4  'work'  is  probably 
a  misprint  for  '  wash.'  Others  are 
I.  p.  97,  I  '  spher,'  II.  p.  255  TTov,  p.  257 
'Diog.  VI.  2'  for  'Diog.  VI.  27,'  I.  p.  30 
op€^ei<;.  On  I.  p.  74,  10  the  note- 
reference  should  be  3  not  4,  and  on  the 
last  line  of  the  same  page  there  is  a 
reference  to  a  note  which  has  fallen  out. 
On  I.  p.  15  by  an  odd  slip  Stobaeus  is 
described  as  a  '  lexicographer  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centurj'.' 

A.  C.  Pearson. 


EPICTETUS  AND  THE  NEW  TESTA.MENT. 


Epictetm  and  the  New  Testament.  By 
D.  S.  Sh.\rp.  One  vol.  8vo.  Pp. 
xii-H58.  London:  C.  H.  Kelly, 
1914.     2S.  6d. 

In  the  writings  and  teaching  of  the 
later  Stoic  philosophers  there  is  much 
that  approximates  to  the  Christian 
standpoint,  if  one  takes  isolated  pas- 
sages or  even  short  paragraphs ;  but  the 
real  inter-relation  of  early  Christianity 
and  the  current  philosophy  is  a  very 
complex  subject,  and  it  is  very  easy — 
especially  for  the  Christian  apologist — 
to  exaggerate  it.    There  has  been  much 


written  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
there  is  quite  a  considerable  literature 
dealing  with  the  possibility  of  Christian 
influence  upon  I'.pictetus.  In  a  work 
of  the  description  of  this  by  Mr.  Sharp 
a  great  deal  is  made  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  phrases,  words,  and  individual 
thoughts  ;  and  certain  diff"ercnces  are 
mentioned.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr. 
Sharp  that  a  profitable  inquiry  might 
be  made  into  the  extent  to  which 
Arrian's  own  personality,  style,  and 
traditions  have  affected  Epictetus'  own 
BiaTpifSai;  it  is  a  question  very  much 
on    the    lines   of  the   old   question    of 
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Socrates'  teaching  as  interpreted  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  Only  here  we 
have  no  Plato  as  a  corrective  of  the 
popular  view  ;  only  a  Xenophon.  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  know  any  date  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  ;  but  the 
8iaTpil3aL  must  belong  to  the  period 
between  A.D.  89  when  Epictetus  settled 
at  Nicopolis  and  his  death  m  130; 
whilst  Arrian's  life  lasted  until  175, 
when  Christianity  and  its  ideas — per- 
haps also  some  of  its  more  popular 
forms  of  words — had  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  Empire. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  how  far 
some  of  the  correspondences  between 
Epictetus  and  the  New  Testament  are 
due  to  theteachmg  of  the  philosophical 
and  other  schools  of  the  first  century 
and  a  half  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
other  words  there  is  a  previous  question 
to  be  raised — how  far  was  the  Pauline 
and  other  New  Testament  teaching 
coloured  by  the  acquaintance  of  the 
writers  with  the  lectures  and  discourses 
of  Universit}'  and  scholastic  teachers  ? 
The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one,  but 
very  far-reaching.  However  this  can 
be  said  :  even  if  closer  correspondences 
between  Epictetus  and  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  made  out  than 
has  been  shown  at  present,  it  would 
not  follow  that  there  was  any  proof  of 
borrowing.  In  this  difficulty  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  general  trend  of  the 
whole  system  as  expounded ;  and  it  is 
here  that  a  great  divergence  appears. 
No  one  with  even  a  superficial  study  of 
Epictetus  can  fail  to  see  how  far  he 
stands  from  the  main  principles  of  the 
New  Testament :  a  glance  at  a  few 
chapters  of  the  Enchifidion  or  the  few 
pages  in  Glover's  Conflicts  of  Religions 
in  the  Early  Empire  (pp.  49-63)  will 
prove  quite  sufficient.  Hence  there  is  a 
danger  in  close  and  minute  dissection  ; 
points  of  colour  may  seem  to  be  the 
same,  but  the  whole  picture  is  different. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  done  his  work  care- 
fully, though  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale.  His  work  makes  no  pretension 
to  compete  with  the  elaborate  work  of 
Bonhoffer,  Epiktet  und  das  ncue  Testa- 
ment, on  the  same  theme,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected ;  for  Bonhoffer's  is  a 
life-work,  and  goes  with  German 
minuteness  and  laboriousness  into  all 


questions   of  vocabulary,  phrasing  and 
thought. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Sharp 
has  been  to  make  his  comparisons 
under  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
defined  heads ;  e.g.  similarities  of 
phrasing,  word  and  grammatical  cor- 
respondences (these  arranged  according 
to  parts  of  speech),  and  resemblances — 
with  some  mention  of  differences — of 
thought  and  teaching.  But  in  making 
all  these  verbal  and  phrase  comparisons 
there  is  a  real  need  to  observe  due  care 
and  proportion.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
needless  truism  to  assert  that  corres- 
pondence of  phrase  or  wording  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  borrowing  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  the  one  by  the  other 
writer.  Such  correspondences  may  be 
merely  part  of  the  everyday  habit  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  language. 
The  peculiarities,  or  type  of  usage,  must 
digress  so  far  from  the  normal  in  the 
case  of  the  comparison  which  it  is 
sought  to  set  up  as  to  render  the  con- 
nection probable  or  certain.  But  when 
we  find  words  and  expressions  reason- 
ably similar  used  two  or  three  centuries 
before  and  by  other  contemporaries,  it 
is  not  much  use  proving  that  A  and  B 
both  have  such  words  or  word-combina- 
tions or  phrases.  Mr.  Sharp  himself 
feels  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  remarks 
under  evae^eia,  oiKovofua,  etc.,  and  the 
remarks  on  the  non-literary  character 
of    some   of  Epictetus'    language,   pp. 

136-7- 

So  we  would  suggest  a  certam  over- 
hauling of  the  material,  as  some  of  the 
words  or  expressions  taken  for  com- 
parison are  those  in  common  use 
through  many  centuries  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  thought:  e.g.  ayairdv  (p.  126), 
for  Menander  in  the  \\.Bij\.  113  had 
already  said  o  /xiytarcv  d'yairon'  Si' 
eXay^icn'  opyl^erai;  civwOev  (p.  88)  'tem- 
poral '  is  found  in  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes;  cu'tI  (p.  go)  'for  the  sake  of  in 
Sophocles  ;  e/cet  (p.  89)  used  carelessly 
as  '  thither  '  in  Herodotus,  Sophocles, 
and  Thucydides ;  vTrdpx<o  (p.  80)  with 
the  same  use  is  found  in  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Thucydides  ;  fit'/  ri 
(p.  98),  cf.  Aeschylus,  P.V.  959;  tvxov 
(p.  loi),  cf.  Xenophon,  Anab.Vl.  i.  20; 
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irpoaepxofiat  with  Dative  of  person 
(p.  102)  is  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Xenophon  ;  ware  with  a  kind  of  '  tinal ' 
sense  (p.  105)  is  on  the  lines  of  Thu- 
cydides  IV.  37  wo-Te  jSovXevaai^  and  so 
on;  we  could  indetinitely  extend  the 
list.  The  work  would  gain  by  the 
elimination  of  such  instances ;  and  an 
insistance  on  the  really  noticeable  re- 
semblances that  do  exist.  .\n  over- 
hauling of  Mr.  Sharp's  lists  and  an 
examination  of  the  really  applicable 
words  from  Bonhofter's  two  hundred 
selected  words  (p.  201)  elaborately  com- 
pared with  the  words  of  the  seven 
sections  into  which  he  divides  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  many  of 


these  words  being  such  as  to  have  a 
semi-technical  meaning,  c.^;.  a'laOi^ai'i, 
axaOapaia,  etc.,  would  put  the  matter 
on  a  surer  literary  basis,  and  might  help 
on  a  decision  as  to  the  relation  of 
Epictetus  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
at  present  Mr.  Sharp  leaves  indeter- 
minate, though  deciding  that  Epictetus 
cannot  have  been  a  Christian  ^p.  132). 
The  book  shov.s  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  study  and  research,  and  we 
hope  that  Mr.  Sharp  will  undertake  the 
two  larger  inquiries  in  this  subject  that 
we  have  ventured  to  suggest.  They  are 
both  worth  tl'.e  examination  of  one  who 
has  time  for  research. 

W.  A.  Parker  Mason. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS. 


Lucrece  de  la  Nature  :  Livre  Qitatricme, 
Introduction,  Tcxte,  Traduction  et  Xotes. 
Par  .\lfked  Ernolt,  Professeur  a 
la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Lille. 
Paris :   Klincksieck,  1Q16. 

It  is  a  cheering  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  classical  studies  in  .idversity  that  a 
Lille  Professor  should  have  been  able 
to  publish  this  work  in  1916 — agcrc  hoc 
patriai  tempore  iniquo.  The  fourth  book 
is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  for  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  simulacra  it  contains  the 
crux  of  the  ataOr)t7i<;  theory,  which  is 
the  basis  of  Epicureanism.  Professor 
Ernout's  interest  is  not  however  philo- 
sophical, and  he  is  content  on  that  side 
of  his  work  with  occasional  illustrative 
quotations  in  the  notes  from  parallel 
passages  in  Lucretius,  from  the  Epicurus 
letters,  Cicero,  Macrobius,  and  other 
Epicurean  sources.  His  care  is  rather 
for  the  text,  and  more  especially  for 
language  —  morphology,  etymology, 
grammar,  metre,  and  the  meanings  of 
words  being  his  chief  concern  :  on  this 
side  the  work  is  of  notable  value  for  the 
study  not  only  of  Lucretius  but  of  Latin 
generally. 

Dr.  Ernout  has  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  making  the  Bibliotheca  Oxoni- 
cnsis  text  the  basis  of  his  work  ;  but  he 
has  been  able,  largely  through  a  careful 
collation  of  the  Chatelain  facsimiles  of 
the  Leyden   MSS.,  greatly  to  amplify 


the  critical  apparatus.  His  general 
tendency  is  conservative  :  he  adds  no 
conjecture  of  his  own,  but  in  four 
passages  restores  the  MS.  text  where  it 
had  previously  been  discarded.  These 
restorations  are  heroic,  but  in  no  case 
is  acceptance  easy,  (i)  206.  quone 
OQ  nouiie  Q  corr.  vulg.  Ernout  follows 
the  MSS.,  placing  a  mark  of  interroga- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  previous  line, 
explaining  that  quo -quanta  goes  with 
cilius,  and  the  -hc  is  attached  to  the 
interrogative  as  in  Cat.  64.  iSo,  Hor. 
Sat.  I.  3.  317.  We  can  accept  quo,  but 
this  use  of  -iie  is  surely  colloquial,  and 
at  any  rate  otherwise  unknown  to 
Lucretius.  (2)  752.  The  MS.  order 
docui  quoniain  is  preserved  bj-  Ernout, 
who  cites  III.  531.  But  apart  from 
Lucretius'  general  dislike  of  the  post- 
ponement of  a  conjunction,  quoitiam 
docui  is  such  a  perpetually  recurrent 
phrase  in  the  poem  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  transposed  once  for  no 
apparent  reason.  (3)  823.  iuesse  OQ  is 
senseless,  and  was  altered  by  Munro  to 
avcssis  and  by  Bernays  to  aveinus,  with 
an  exceedingly  harsh  </«:>  cfftif^crc  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  line. 
Ernout  is  probably  right  in  supporting 
Giussani's  objection  that  avcssis  is  not 
curassis  and  is  really  inappropriate  here: 
he  retains  z'ncssc and  supposes  aline  lost 
after  it.  But  the  difficulty  then  lies  in 
vcmcntcr  :  it  cannot  go  with  incssc,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  there  could  have 
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been  in  the  missing  line  to  accompany 
it.  Probably  we  should  regard  this 
passage  still  as  unsettled.  (4)  1152. 
qnam  ppctis  O,  giiani  precis  Q  :  si  quam 
petis  Lachmann  :  qnam  tii  pctis  Brieger. 
Ernout  takes  the  reading  implied  by 
O  quam  praepetis,  but  pracpetcre  occurs 
nowhere  in  Latin,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned in  Festus,  s.v.  praepcs.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  make  this  a 
suitable  place  for  its  introduction. 

To  turn  to  Professor  Ernout's  speci- 
ality, the  analysis  in  the  Introduction 
(pp.  7-17)  of  peculiarities  of  metre  and 
prosody  in  this  book  is  interesting,  and 
the  remarks  on  the  prosody  and  its 
causes  are  particularly  illuminj. ling.  In 
the  notes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information,  implying  much  learn- 
ing and  research.  Special  attention 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  to  the  following 
points  :  1.  2,  compound  verbs  con- 
structed with  or  without  a  preposition 
(a  most  useful  collection  of  instances)  ; 
1.  10,  Lucretius'  peculiar  use  of  ah  ; 
1.  75,  the  meaning  of  fcrruf^incus  in 
Latin  ;  1.  155,  quisque  and  quisqids  in 
early  Latin;  1.  205,  Lucretius'  formation 
of  abstract  nouns  in  -us  instead  of  -io ; 


1.  404,  the  meaning  of  iubar  ('the 
morning-star')  ;  1.  969,  hoc  agcrc  as  a 
ritual  phrase ;  1.  1045,  use  of  infinitive 
or  genitive  of  gerund  after  substantival 
phrases  [fit  vnluntas,  libido  est,  etc.)  ; 
1. 1237,  philological  connection  oiadolere 
and  altaria. 

In  one  or  two  places  in  the  notes 
Professor  Ernout's  comparative  lack  of 
interest  in  the  atomic  philosophy  leads 
him  into  difficulties,  e.g.  in  1.  193  he 
follows  Giussani  in  construing  parvola 
causa  together,  but  does  not  appear  to 
understand  the  very  subtle  theory  which 
justifies  it ;  and  in  1.  886  he  complains 
that  the  distinction  between  Lucretius' 
use  oi  animus  and  anima  is  not  clear,  as 
it  surely  is  to  any  student  of  the  Greek 
Atomists.  One  is  inclined  to  lament 
this  deficiency  in  philosophic  interest, 
but  all  editors  cannot  be  expected  to 
ride  the  same  hobby-horse ;  and  for 
the  student  of  Lucretian  diction  and  of 
the  Latin  language  generally  Professor 
Ernont's  work  is  full  of  suggestion  and 
well  repays  a  careful  study. 

CvRiL  Bailf.v. 
Ox/ont 


P.  CORNELII  TACITI  DIALOGUS  DE  ORATORIBUS. 


P.  Cornelii  Taciii  Dialogus  de  Oratori- 
bits.  Mit  Prolegomena,  Text  und 
Adnotatio  Critica,  exegetischem  und 
kritischem  Kommentar,  Bibliographie 
und  Index  Nominum  et  Rerum.  Von 
Alfred  Gudeman.  Zweite,  vollig 
neubearbeitete  Auflage.  One  vol. 
Large  Svo.  Pp.  viii4-528.  Leipzig, 
Berlm  :   B.  G.  Teubner,  1914.     M.14. 

One  may  be  forgiven  for  regarding 
the  Dialogus  as  a  combination  of  the 
fascinating  and  the  provoking;  for 
while  it  handles  an  attractive  subject 
in  a  manner  which  justifies  its  descrip- 
tion as  an  aureus  libelhts,  it  yet  presents 
problems  that  remain  unsolved  and  are, 
some  of  them,  perhaps  insoluble.  There 
is  indeed  abundant  conflict  of  views  to 
give  spice  to  the  13S  pages  of  Pro- 
legomena in  which  Professor  Gudeman 
has  most  adequately  discussed  the  ques- 
tions involved,  such  as  the  Tacitean 
authorship  with  the  history  of  the  con- 


troversy thereon,  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Dialogus  and  its 
dramatic  date,  its  plan  and  the  inter- 
locutors, the  lactina  or  lacunae,  literary 
sources,  style,  and  the  families  of  MSS. 
Twenty  years  separate  his  large  edition 
with  English  notes  from  this  still  fuller 
German  edition,  and  so  much  has  been 
remodelled  or  added  or  modified  that 
the  present  work  can  be  fairly  described 
by  its  author  as  really  a  new  book  ('  fast 
ein  neues  Buch ').  During  the  two 
decades  a  good  deal  of  scholarly  energy 
has  been  devoted  to  the  Dialogus.  Edi- 
tions have  appeared  in  several  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  noteworthy  articles  in- 
cluding some  of  the  critiques  on  the 
author's  first  edition;  the  facsimile  of 
the  Codex  Leidensis  (B)  of  the  Ger- 
niania,  Dialogus  and  the  accompanying 
Suetonius  fragment  was  issued  in  1907 
with  Wissowa's  preface;  the  lapse  of 
time  too  has  permitted  editors  to  alter 
their   attitude  towards  the  opinions  of 
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oilier  scholars  or  even  towards  their 
own  textual  suggestions,  as  may  be 
noted  both  in  Principal  Peterson's  Loeb 
text  of  1914  and  in  Prof-^ssor  Gude- 
man's  text  of  the  same  year.  Then 
there  have  been  theories  such  as  Leo's 
and  Norden's  advocating  a  later  date 
of  composition  for  so  comparatively 
Ciceronian  an  effort  as  the  Dialogiis  on 
the  ground  that  style  was  not  in 
antiquit)'  the  man  himself  or  a  part  of 
the  man.  but  a  garment  that  might  be 
assumed  and  dropped  by  an  expert 
rhetorician  at  will.  And,  in  addition,  two 
highly  significant  events  bearing  on  the 
MSS.  of  the  Dtnlogiis  have  occurred ; 
first,  Sabbadini's  intimation  in  1901  of 
Decembrio's  notes  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  a  codex  which  he  saw  at  Rome 
in  1455  containing  the  Germania,  Agri- 
cohi,  Diiilogus  and  the  Suetonius  frag- 
ment ;  secondly,  the  announcement  in 
1903  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Historians  held  in  Rome  of  the  dis- 
covery at  lesi  of  a  fifteenth-century 
codex  in  which  was  incorporated  a 
quaternion  of  the  Agricola  from  the 
codex  Hersfeldcnsis — the  archetype  of 
all  the  fourteen  surviving  MSS.  of  the 
Diahgits. 

Substantially,  however.  Professor 
Gudeman's  main  views  on  the  literary 
problems  of  the  Dialogiis  are  unchanged. 
He  powerfully  and  for  many  sound  rea- 
sons defends  the  Tacitean  authorship; 
accepts  sextatn  stationem  as  implying 
the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
74-75  .\.D.,  for  the  dramatic  date;  holds 
that  the  time  of  composition  preceded 
Domitian's  reign,  and  considers  it  not 
unnatural  that  Tacitus,  looking  back 
from  8 1  A.D.,  might  have  seemed  to  him- 
self imienis  admodum  at  the  supposed 
period  of  the  dialogue  '''Tacitus  war 
damals  etwa  19  Jahre  alt ').  Nor  is  this 
unlikely  in  one  who  in  the  Agricola 
could  view  fifteen  years  as  grandc  mor- 
talis  aeui  spatitim  and  who  used  the 
very  same  much  debated  phrase,  tuuenis 
admodum,  of  the  early  youth  of  Helvi- 
dius  Priscus  when  he  was  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy 
{Hist.  IV.  v.). 

In  the  historical  account  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  minor  works  at  different 
periods  the  attempt  is  made  at  pp.  12-13 
to  show  that  Eumenius  of  Autun  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century  was  acquainted 


with  the  Dialogiis  on  the  ground  that 
his  neliit  siidibtis  ct  saxis  .  .  .  dimicatur 
is  bn'icd  on  the  mistaken  reading  of  the 
M.SS.  in  34,  7  frrro  uoti  sudibus  for  the 
accepted  correction  nidi  bus)  dimicantcs. 
But  what  may  be  after  all  only  a  coinci- 
dence does  not  suggest  more  than  the 
possibility  of  a  definite  reference. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effec- 
tive portions  of  the  Prolegomena  is  that 
dealing  with  the  date  of  composition 
"  Die  Abfassungszeit,"  pp.  29-55),  ^"•i 
especially  the  examination  and  satisfac- 
tory destruction  of  Leo's  hypothesis  of 
.1  date  later  than  Domitian  and  after 
the  Agricola  and  Germania,  and  the 
refutation  of  the  support  lent  to  that 
hypothesis  by  Norden  and  Wilamowitz. 
Gudeman  is  particularly  successful  in 
arguing  that  a  promise  by  Tacitus  to 
repeat  exactly  a  discussion  of  twenty-five 
years  before  would  not  seem  a  plausible 
literary  device  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  nor  would  it  be  likely 
that  ;i  map  of  forty-five  possessed  of 
recognised  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
and  already, according  to  the  hypothesis, 
the  author  of  the  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania, should  have  pretended  to  be 
unable  by  his  own  effort  to  treat  the 
causes  of  decay  in  oratory,  or  indeed 
should  have  taken  up  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy which  was  by  that  time  out  of 
date.  In  this  section  a  remark  is  made 
which  needs  a  slight  modification  now. 
Mentioning  the  champions  of  a  date  for 
the  composition  early  in  Domitian's 
reign,  a  note  on  p.  30  adds  '  und 
besonders  Peterson.'  It  is  correct  that 
in  his  edition  of  1893  ^Introd.  p.  xviii.) 
Peterson  held  we  were  'almost  forced  .  .  . 
to  infer  that  the  Dialogue  was  written 
about  the  year  84-85.'  But  he  has 
weakened  on  the  matter ;  for  in  his  Loeb 
Introduction  1914),  after  declaring  'it 
must  have  been  written  cither  in  the 
reign  of  Titus  (A.D.  78  \sic  for  79]-8l) 
or  in  the  early  years  of  Domitian's  prin- 
cipate,'  he  admits  that  'the  first  alterna- 
tive remains  the  more  probable  of  the 
two.' 

Two  of  the  points  may  be  mentioned 
on  which  Gudeman  is  at  variance  with 
Peterson,  (i)  On  the  value  of  the  Har- 
leianus,  which  Gudeman  pronounces 
'wertlos.'  This  is  probably  too  sweep- 
ing a  condemnation  of  a  manuscript 
which,  even  if  over-estimated  by  Peter- 
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son,  possesses  at  the  very  least  the 
interest  of  containing  a  note  referring  to 
the  antiquissimum  exemplar,  the  value 
of  which  Peterson  discerned  at  a  time 
when  Gudeman  was  still  an  unbeliever 
in  the  tradition  that  Enoch  of  Ascoli 
brought  the  Codex  Hersfcldensis  to 
Rome.  In  his  1894  edition,  p.  cxx, 
note  206,  Gudeman  declared  that  he  had 
'  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  with  Voigt ' 
(in  Wiederbelebung  des  class.  Alter- 
tkunts)  the  universally  accepted  tradi- 
tion which  attributes  the  discovery  of 
the  Dialogus,  Gerniania,  and  Suetonius 
fragment  to  Enoch.  But,  as  Peterson 
says,  '  this  is  a  case  where  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  be  so  positive'  '  Amer. 
Joiirn.  of  Philol.  xxxiv.  i,  1913),  and  now 
Gudeman,  p.  112,  accepts  the  tradition. 
'2)  On  the  question  of  a  second  lacjtna 
after  faces  adnioiiebant  in  ch.  40,  and 
especially  on  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  new  MS.  evidence  for  calculating 
its  extent.  The  varying  and  not  over- 
convincing  estimates  of  the  proportion 
to  the  whole  treatise  represented  by  the 
lacuna  or  lacunae  promise  shaky  foun- 
dations for  arguments  based  on  them. 
Barwick  would  have  the  great  lacuna  to 
be  ,V  of  the  whole  {Rhein.  Mus.  68, 
1913);  Gudeman  gives  \  (p.  113);  while 
Sabbadini,  as  the  result  of  obviously 
weak  arithmetic,  gets  %  for  his  answer 
('  la  lacuna  comprende  circa  |  dell' 
intero  libro,'  Riv.  di  fil.  class,  xxix.  262). 
Peterson,  in  reference  to  Gudeman's  cal- 
culations in  Class.  Phil.  October,  191 2, 
argues  that  the  view  that  what  the  MSS. 
give  as  a  continuous  speech  to  Maternus 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts  must 
continue  to  rest  on  internal  evidence 
only  {Amer.  Jo  urn.  Phil,  xxxiv.  i, 
pp.  1-14,  191 3).  And  here  Gudeman  is 
on  strong  ground.  For  the  idea  that 
Secundus  is  the  speaker  from  ch.  36  to 
40,  I  two  of  the  arguments  seem  to  have 
particular  weight:  (\)  Tacitus'  explicit 
promise  that  the  interlocutors  are  each 
(singuli)  to  express  their  views  requires 
that  Secundus  should  play  some  con- 
siderable part,  (2)  the  praises  of  older 
oratory  contained  in  tliis  section  cannot 
appropriately  come  from  Maternus,  who 
has  already  definitely  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  the  ancient  oratorv  to  be 
self-evident  and  has  himself'  asked 
Messalla  to  proceed  to  discuss  causes  of 


decadence  instead  of  stating  the  obvious 

(24, 5 ;  27, 2). 

An  exhaustive  account  is  given  of  the 
chief  fifteenth-century  MSS.  and  their 
worth.  Gudeman  has  altered  (Proleg. 
p.  1 26)  his  attitude  to  Scheuer's  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  D  to  AB.  In  his 
article  in  C.R.  vi.  1892)  pp.  316-318 
Gudeman  considered  that  Scheuer  had 
succeeded  admirably  in  proving  D,  one 
of  the  Y  MSS.,  to  have  been  corrected 
out  of  the  X  family,  i.e.,  AB ;  but  he  now 
believes  that  it  is  B  or  one  of  its  imme- 
diate predecessors  which  is  indebted  to 
a  Y  MS.  Another  change  from  the  1894 
edition  is  to  be  noted  in  the  tree  of  MSS. 
relationship  on  p.  132.  Besides  the 
families  X  ( =  AB)  and  Y  f  =.  CD  A )  with 
which  we  were  formerly  acquainted,  we 
are  now  introduced  to  a  new  family  Z 
consisting  of  E  and  V  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Y.  The  contention  is  that 
the  archetype  did  not  disappear  until 
three  copies  had  been  made  from  it 
\.  .  .  '  nachdem  aber  von  der  Germania 
und,  wie  wir  sehen  werden,  auch  vom 
Dialogus  drei  Abschriften  genommen 
worden  waren '). 

The  text  is  judiciously  edited  in  a 
conservative  spirit,  and  the  apparatus 
criticus  gives  a  full  account  of  the  MSS. 
variants,  and  of  important  emendations. 
In  some  cases  criticism  or  second 
thoughts  have  led  to  changes  on  the 
reading  of  1894,  e.g.  in  ch.  18  qui  Porcio 
C atone  Appium  Caecum  magis  miraren- 
tur  has  had  Porcio  altered  back  to  the 
MSS.  reading  pro,  perhaps  in  deference 
to  Furneaux's  reminder  (C.R.  1895, 
p.  48)  that  Porcio  Catone  would  not  be 
a  strict  antithesis  to  Appium  Caecum, 
as  we  should  rather  say  '  Marcus  Cicero' 
than  '  Tullius  Cicero.'  And  in  ch.  8 
Gudeman  seems  tacitly  to  have  given 
up  his  defence  of  ah  ineunte  aetate  as 
against  at  ineunte  adulescentia,  pre- 
sumably in  deference  to  Peterson's  criti- 
cism :  '  Gudeman  thinks  that  the  read- 
ing of  C  {ab  ineunte  aetaic  adulescentia') 
shows  that  adulescentia  had  been 
originally  written  in  above  as  an  ex- 
planation of  ab  ineunte  aetate,  which 
ought  accordingly  to  be  restored  as  the 
genuine  text.  But  it  is  much  easier  to 
suppose  that  the  copyist  of  C  wrote 
aetate  by  a  mistake  which  he  did  not 
trouble  to  correct.'     Tiiis  point  of  Peter- 
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son's  seems  to  be  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gudeman  for  his  note — '  librarius 
actate  per  crrorcni  scriptuni  neglexit 
postea  delere.'  In  the  well-known 
words  of  ch.  36  magna  eloqiientia,  sicut 
flamma,  materia  alitur  .  .  .  et  urendo 
clarescit '  Gudeman  has  sensibly  given 
up  Mahly's  insipid  cakscit.  But  it  is 
curious  and  less  sound  than  in  the 
instances  just  cited  that  in  ch.  22  he  has 
departed  from  his  reading  senior  iam 
of  1894.  In  that  chapter  both  senior 
iam  and  cittsdcm  actatis  oratorcs  should 
be  taken  to  be  the  correct  order  of 
words,  as  Peterson  does  in  both  1893 
and  1914.  Since  investigation  has 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  tradition 
in  the  Y  MSS.  to  that  in  the  X  MSS. 
(AB),  there  is  less  need  to  follow  with 
Halm  the  AB  readings  in  these  cases, 
i.e.  iam  senior  and  oraiores  cittsdem 
aeiatis.  Gudeman's  note  'iam  senior 
AB  Hm.  senior  iam  co  B-  Bs.  Pn.  nescio 
an  recte '  inclines  to  favour  the  second, 
and  as  no  one  holds  more  definitely 
than  he  the  fallacy  of  the  older  rever- 
ence for  A  and  B,  he  might  have  taken 
his  courage  in  both  hands  here,  as  he 
did  with  eiusdcm  actatis  oraiores 
instead  of  printing  tentatively  iam  '  P) 
senior. 

In  '  ius  ciuitatis  ultro  derideant ' 
(ch.  32)  Gudeman  suggests  the  insertion 
of  suae  after  ius:  his  note  is  '  ius<^snae^ 
malim,  <huius>add.  Peterson;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  the  textual  ground  for 
his  preferring  suae  to  a  plausible 
homoeotelcuton  like  /luins  which  might 
easily  have  dropped  out  after  ius. 

Space,  however,  prevents  one  from 
doing  full  justice  to  the  treatment  of 
the  text.  There  is  no  incautious  foist- 
ing of  conjectures  into  it :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reader  is  reminded  by  obelus, 
query-mark,  and  omission-dots  how  far 


it  is  from  finality,  and  how  more  than 
one  locus  corruplissimus  nee  adhuc 
probabiliter  cmendatus  might  possibly 
be  improved,  if  chance  discovered  a 
codex  descended  from  a  different  arche- 
type. 

In  the  Kommentar  (pp.  188-51 1), 
while  important  points  of  subject-matter 
and  difficulties  of  thought-connection 
are  adequately  discussed,  the  great 
feature  is  the  close  attention  devoted  to 
Tacitcan  usage  in  vocabulary  and 
syntax,  with  full  illustrations  drawn 
from  Tacitus'  other  works  and  from 
other  Latin  authors.  In  carrying  out 
this  part  of  his  labours,  the  editor  has 
found  valuable  material  in  the  Lexicon 
Tacitcum  and  the  Thesaurus  Linguae 
L-aiinae. 

In  so  extensive  a  letterpress  compara- 
tively few  typographical  errors  have 
been  allowed  to  escape :  I  have  noticed 
only  one  or  two  not  recorded  in  the 
Corrigenda,  viz.  p.  75,  note  3,  antiquarus 
for  antiquariis;  p.  144,  appar.  crit.  first 
line,  uuat  for  iuuat ;  p.  477  1.  14  uud  for 
und.  Of  more  importance,  however,  is 
the  conflicting  record  of  the  reading  in 
ch.  9,  14.     Page  125  gives  '9,  14  extudit 

AE=  extudit  EV  excudit  a,'  while  the 
appar.   crit.   on   p.    148   gives   'excudit 

BCD  e.ttudit  AE'  citudit  EV.'  The 
inconsistency  is  regrettable  because  the 
corrections  in  A  are  under  discussion  at 
p.  125.  In  the  excellent  Bibliography  it 
would  have  been  useful  at  the  entry  of 
Vogel's  '  De  Dialogi  qui  Taciti  nomine 
fertur  sermone  indicium,'  Fleck.  Jalirb 
Suppl.  vol.  ii.  249-282,  to  add  the  fact 
that  it  was  published  as  a  separate  trac- 
tate by  Teubner  in  1881. 

J.  Wight  Duff. 

Arms  I  rang  College, 

Uiiivcrsily  of  Durham. 
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To  the  Editors  o/The  CLASSICAL  REVIEW. 
In  his  notice  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  '  Ibant 
obscuri,'  C/ass.  Rev.  31,  5  and  6,  Ur.  Rouse 
makes  two  or  three  st  uements  upon  «  hich  one 
would  be  grateful  for  more  li^ht.  First,  he  says 
of  the  Virgilian  hexameter:  'There  is  always 
(with  perhaps  one  exception  in  the  Aencid)  at 
least  one  ictus  which  has  no  accent.'  Can  this 
dictum  be  reconciled  with  .ie?!.  5,  591,  '  falleret 
indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error,'  and  with 
ElI.  I,  70;  3,  8  ;  5.  52  ;  7,  33  ;  £.  So;  9,  60; 
10,  33  ;  and  Acn.  I,  500  :  9,  348  ;  n,  601  ;  12, 
212)  Or  with  the  following,  which  show  stress 
on  every  ictus  when  enclitics  are  taken  into 
account?  Gcorg.  3,  1&4,  '  Corripuere  ruuntque 
effusi  carcere  currus  :'  Geori;.  4,  330  ;  4,  482  ; 
Acn.  I,  420,  566:  2,  497;  4.  •486;  8,  245  ;  10, 
gi,  699  ;  II,  236,  634  ;  12,  281,  652,  732,  S33. 
There  are  other  lines  where  it  may  be  plaijsibly 
maintained  that  there  is  a  stress  on  every  ictus, 
but  the  point  is  open  to  debate,  e.g.  Eel.  z.i^.^ 
'  vis  ergo  inter  nnsquid  possit  utcrque  vicissim,' 
the  second  ictus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  no 
stress.  In  Eel.  S,  73.  etc.,  'ducite  ab  urbe 
domuni  mea  carmina  durite  Daphnin,'  ictus- 
stress  fails  at  '  domum  mea  ';  but  was  "  domum' 
never  prononnced  oxytone  in  Latin  ?  Plaut. 
As.  5,  21,  '.Surge  amator,  i  domum.'  In  other 
ines  elision  complicates  the  question  :  Ae?!.  6, 
422,  'corripit  obiectam  atqiie  immania  terga 
resolvit,' shows  stress  on  every  ictus  if  'sopurat" 
and  'c')biect"  are  accented  as  here  marked  :  on 
the  other  hand.  Aen.  9,  729,  '  viderit  irrumpen- 
teni  ultroque  incluserit  urbi,'  does  not  show 
stress  "u  every  ictus  unless  the  second  word 
was  accented  '  irrumpi^nt'.' 

In  Ed.  10,  33, 'Arcades  O  mihi  tum  quam 
molliter  ossa  quiescant,'  every  ictus  is  stressed. 
and  coincidence  of  ictus  metricus  with  word- 
accent  is  complete  e.xcept  for  the  stress  on 
'quam.'  'O  mihi'  was  p'obably  pronounced 
as  one  word,  'mihi'  enclitic.  These  actual  or 
probable  word-groups  are  another  element  of 
uncertainty  in  determining  how  far  Virgil 
neglected  or  observed  prose  accent  when  he 
recited  his  verses.  '  Tu  quoque  magnam  '  is  a 
normal  ending,  '  quoque  '  enclitic.  How  many 
discrepancies  of  accent  7'.  ictus  are  there  then 
in  Aeii.  2,  648,  '  demoror  ex  quo  me  divom 
pater  atque  hominum  rex  '?  Was  'divom-pater' 
a  wnrd-group  like  'Juppiter'.'  If  so,  was 
'  hominum-rex  '  also  a  word-group  ?  If  so,  then 
At-)i.  7,  761=9,  523,  'at  Messapus  eci'im- 
domitor,  Neptunia'  proles,'  may  be  another 
instance  of  complete  correspondence,  for  there 
are  several  lines  in  which  every  ictus  wnuld  be 
stressed  if  a  choriambic  word  or  group  of 
syllables  could  be  accented  ^  „  _  ^.  f-.i.'-  Aen. 
1,30.  'Troas  reliquias  Danaum  atque  inmitis 
Achilli  :  Aen.  6,  573,  '  tum  demum  horrisono 
stridentes  cardine  sacrae  :  </.  Eel.  2,  4;  Aen.  I, 
45  ;  3,  280;  5,  791  ;  6,  61,  234,  264,  265,  279, 
28=;  ;  8,  162,  214;  and,  with  enclitics,  Aen.  2, 
465.  'impulimusque';  6,  279.  'mortiferumque '; 
1 1 ,  840,  '  ingemuitque.'    That  choriambic  groups 


of  syllables  could  be  so  stressed  is  proved  by 
their  frequent  occurrence  in  pentameters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  line,  a  place 
where  ictus  and  stress  normally  coincid  :  :  Ov. 
'Irisf.  2,  425,  '  casurumque  trii-.lex  vaticinatur 
opus':  Ov.  Ens/.  I,  156,  'ludit  et  in  pratis 
luxuriatque  pecus.'  The  same  principle  might 
be  held  to  cover  lines  WVnAen.  5,  856,  'tempora 
cunctantique  natantia  lumina  solvit,'  where 
'  cunct^nti,'  with  enclitic  '  que,'  becomes  '  cunc- 
tantique':  Aen.  0,  289  ;  7,  424  ;  8,  375  ;  9,  75' ; 
10,894;  11,207.  Hexameter  verses,  in  which 
every  ictus  would  have  a  stress  accent,  if  the 
line  were  read  as  prose,  are  much  more  frequent 
in  Virgil  than  Dr.  Kouse's  dictum  asserts. 

2.  Another  statement  that  needs  elucidation 
is  that  the  ictus  '  is  unfortunately  named,  for  it 
had  no  stress  upon  it,  being  merely  a  translation 
of  Oc(Tis,  the  foot-beat  in  the  dance.'     Is  there 
no  stress  on  the  foot-beat  in  the  dance.'     And 
is   ictus  a  natural  translation  of  Bia-isl     \yhy 
not   'positio'?     Why   was    ictus   'a   blow,'   'a 
beat,'    adopted   as   a   technical   term?     When 
Horace,  A.P.  253,  speaks  of  the  senos  ictus 
of    the    iambic    senarius,   he    must   mean    six 
stresses  ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  hexameter  also 
must  have  six  ictus,  six  stresscs^     If  not,  how 
did  it  come  about  that  authorities  on  ancient 
metre  used  to  tell  us  that  the  first  syllable  of 
the  foot  in  dactylic  metres  was  stressed?     E.g. 
Midler's  Handbuch,   1890  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  713  : 
'  Die  gewGhnlichcn   Formen  des  daktylischen 
Fusses   sind  (i)  'Je''  Hakcylos  selbst  ^   ^  _, 
(2)  der  daktylische  Spondeus  ^  _.'     The  same 
authority,   p.    714,    gi^es    four    forms    of   the 
Greek  dactvlic  hexameter,  of  which  the  first  is 
l^_^^^_^^^_^„.     The 
firsTsyliabTem  ev^rvfootiTindicated  as  stressed 
in  all  four  forms,     'ibid.,  p.  688  :  'Wahrnehmbar 
wild  die  Gliederung  der  Zeit  erst  dadurch,  dass 
in  ciner  Reihe  von  Zelteinlieiten  in  regelmas- 
siger    Folge    einc    vor    den    anderen    starker 
hervorgehoben     wild.      D.ese     Hervorhebung 
geschieht  dutch  arifiaaia,  percussio,  ictus.'    This 
authority  therefore,  in  i8go,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  first  s)'llable  of  a  foot  in  dactylic  metre  was 
stressed.     Until    Dr.    Rouse   can   demonstrate 
that  this  traditional  view  of  the  nature  of  ictus 
metricus  was  erroneous,  we  may  be  excused  if 
we  continue  our  pronunciation  of  Virgil  with  an 
ictus,  i.e.  a  stress,  on  the  first  syllable  of  every 
foot.     This  ictus  was  caused  by  the  rhythm  ol 
the  metre  itself.     But  there  are  also  m  most  of 
Virgil's  hexameters  places  where  the  ordinary 
prose  pronunciation  would  not  fit  the  rhythm  of 
the  metre.     Thus,  putting  V  above  the  line  for 
verse  ictus,   a  Virgilian  hexameter  recited  as 
verse  would  be,  e.g. 

'  triste  ministerium  et  subiectam  more  parentum." 

Read  as  prose,  the  same  line  would  be,  putting 

P  below  the  line  for  prose  accent  : 

'triste  ministerium  et  subiectam  more  parentum.' 
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To  what  extent  this  prose  pronunciation  was 
heard  amid  the  'jog-trot,'  as  Dr.  Rouse  calls  it, 
of  the  verse  rhythm,  is  a  question  ou  which  we 
should  be  yrateful  if  Dr.  Kouse  would  give  us 
more  light.  .\t  present  he  seems  to  require  us 
to  read  N'irgil  as  prose,  neglecting  the  verse 
ictus  altogether,  merely  taking  care  to  pi  onouncu 
all  long  syllables  long  and  short  syllables  short. 
Hut  poetry  was  not  to  be  read  as  prose  accord- 
ing to  Quinlili:in  i,  8,  2  :  'sit  autem  in  primis 
lectio  virilis  et  cum  suavitate  quadam  gravis,  et 
non  quidem  />rosat-  siniilis,  quia  et  carmen  est 
et  se  poetae  canere  tCitantur. '  ijuintilian  may 
mean  that  in  reciting  hexameters  as  poetry  the 
ictus  metricus  was  allowed  to  override  ordinary 
prose  accent,  producing  an  etTect  of  unusual- 
ness,  elevation,  heroic  epic  style.  The  Latin 
stress  accent  was  not  so  strong,  nor  so  irrevo- 
cably fixed,  in  X'irgil's  d,iy.  that  words  became 
unintelligible  when  it  was  shifted.  It  may  be 
that  in  ordinary  conversation  men  said  '  c^no,' 
and  when  they  heard  '  cano '  they  inferred  from 
the  unusual  accent  that  '  .Arma  virumque  cano  ' 
was  not  being  spoken  as  prose,  hut  recited 
'  canora  voce '  (I'etronius,  Sal.  68,  35)  as  poctr)', 
much  as  we  infer  that  English  poetry  is  being 
recited  as  poetry  when  we  hear  '  wind  '  pro- 
nounced '  wined.'  '  Canere  '  cannot  refer  to 
strict  observance  of  prose  colloquial  accent,  it 
rather  indic.ites  an  exaggeration  of  the  musical 
pitch  differences  between  one  word  and  another, 
and  to  a  sustaining  of  the  length  of  long  syllables 
'  canora  voce.'  The  six  long  ictus  syllables, 
recurring  regularly,  must  have  produced  of 
themselves,  when  so  sustained,  a  rhythmic  six 
times  repeated  stress  in  every  line — whether 
this  is  hurdygurdy,  jog'-trot,  and  monotonous  to 
modem  ears  or  not.  The  monotony  was  varied 
by  the  unusual  verse  pronunciation  occurring 
sometimes  only  once  m  a  line  :  'tantae  molis 
er<ii  Romanam  condere  gentem  ;'  in  other  lines 
several  tiires  :  'p-i/zllatim  i:(/nr.bi</// terr<;/' ;'  in 
some  lines  not  at  all  ;  and  by  confining  the  non- 
prosaically  pronounced  words  as  a  rule  to  the 
centre  or  beginning  of  the  line,  leiving  the 
ending  complete  harmony  between  prose  pro- 
nunciation and  verse  ictus.  Variety  was  secured 
even  in  the  ending  by  occasional  admission  in 
the  ending  of  words  pronounced  as  poetry  and 
not  as  prose. 

If  Latin  hexameters  were  pronounced  as  Dr. 
Rouse  maintains,  how  did  Ovid  recite  his  own 
pentameters  r  The  Ovidian  pentameter  ends 
norinally  II  ^„.^  I  ^  ,^  I  _,  with  prose-stress 
and  verse-ictus  coinciding  in  both  of  the  com 
plete  feet.  Are  we  to  believe  that  '  cinnina 
morte  carent,'  with  stress  on  first  syllable  of 
'  cdrent '  contradicting  the  rhythm  of  the  rest  of 
the  ending,  was  so  grateful  to  Ovid's  ears  that 
he  made  it  his  almost  invariable  norm  ?  Is  it 
not  much  more  probable  that  a  word  pronounced 
distinctly  as  poetry  '  carent,'  and  not  as  prose 
'  Ciirent,'  formed  a  pleasing  ending  and  climax 
to  the  pentameter,  contrasting  with  the  ending 
of  the  hexameter  in  which  prose  and  verse  pro- 
nunciation coincide  ? 

3.  Dr.  Rouse  says  :  'English  and  Latin  are 
alike,  in  that  they  have  both  stress-accent  and 
quantity.'  But  the  Latin  stress  accent  was  so 
inconspicuous  in  literary  Latin  of  the  Golden 


Age  that  Cicero  can  discuss  the  rhythms  of  his 
clausulae  at  length  without  mentioning  stress- 
accent  at  all.  In  English,  on  the  contrary, 
quantity  is  so  inconspicuous  that  an  ordinary 
Knglishman,  on  Dr.  Rouse's  showing,  requires 
long  practice  in  light-infantry  marching,  or  with 
a  metronome,  before  lie  can  understand  what 
quantity  is.  Therefore  the  hexameter  cannot 
be  Englished  by  treating  it  "in  the  same  way  as 
the  Latin.'  The  attempt  to  do  so  results  in  a 
cacophonous  rcducUo  mi  absurdum,  Tennyson's 
'barbarous  experiment'/'//  exlcnso.  No  doubt 
the  I'oet  Laureate  and  Dr.  Rouse  can  rc.idily 
hear  the  difference  between  a  stressed  syllabic 
and  a  long  syllable  in  English  ;  but  for  us 
ordinary  folk  it  is  practically  impossible  to  stress 
a  syllable  without  at  the  same  time  lengthening 
it,  and  xnce  vcrux.  When  Mr.  Bridges  asks  us 
to  stress  a  short  syllabic,  and  realise  at  the 
same  time  that  the  syllable  remains  short,  we 
do  our  best  to  oblige  ;  but  when  he  demands 
that  we  make  similar  paint'ul  efforts  over  and 
over  again,  the  best  goodwill  in  the  world  gets 
exhausted,  and  we  ci.ase  our  unavailing  struggle 
to  discover  any  rh)thm  at  all  in  quantitative 
English  hexameters. 

Those  lame  hexameters  ihe  strong-wing'd  music 
of  Homer.' 

Dr.  Rouse  may  assure  us  that  the  sir  is  a  long 
syllable  :  he  may  even  demonstrate  it  with  his 
metronome;  but  to  our  car  str  belongs  not  to 
that  syllable,  but  to  the  next,  strong  :  and  even 
if  tite  str  were  one  syllable,  it  would  remain  to 
our  ear  unstressed,  and  therefore  short,  and  the 
line  would  limp  as  lame  as  ever,  with  second 
foot  gouty  and  third  foot  a  pyrihic.  When 
Dr.  Rouse  demonsnates  that  'intelligent  man  ' 
is  a  rhythm  like  '  ridiculus  mus,'  we  admire 
his  subtlety,  and  say  'Intelligent  man''  In 
English,  stress  and  length  generally  coincide  ; 
when  they  don't,  we  obey  the  stress  and  neglect 
the  length.  'Presents  (noun  substantive)  is  a 
true  iambus.'  Very  true  it  may  be,  but  to  our 
ears  it  sounds  a  trochee ;  whereas  '  Present 
arms  !'  sounds  a  good  bacchius.  \\  hen  «e  are 
told  that  the  first  syllable  of '  rubbish  '  is  short, 
we  reply,  '  Rubbish  !  We  regard  it  as  long.' 
E.  J.  Brooks. 
:o,  Cornivall  Road,  \V.  11. 


I  AM  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Brooks  for 
criticising  my  remarks  about  the  hexameter, 
and  1  atlmit  with  regret  that  I  expressed  the 
doctrine  inaccurately.  The  one  line  of  the 
Aoicitt  which  I  seem  to  reinember  as  exactly 
like  Ennius's,  i.e.  with  an  accent  on  each  ictus 
and  no  others,  I  have  omi:ted  to  note  ;  those 
quoted  by  Mr.  Brooks  all  differ  in  some  detail, 
'fhus  5.  591  has  only  a  secondary  accent  on  the 
first  oi ini1cpri'nsus(h\m\\:\x  is  9.  348  atisuri^i'nli. 
Eel.  o.  60  it/if:in're) ;  there  is  an  extra  accent, 
out  of  ictus-  a  very  effective  variant— in  11.  601 
turn,  possibly  I.  500  dlque  (although  I  do  not 
press  this),  and  so  Kcl.  i.  70  /</»;,  7.  33  //, 
10.  33  mi/ii  and  (judm  [Ilcl.  5.  32  is  normal, 
there  must  be  some  mistake).  In  Acn.  12.  213 
the  accent  is  inti-r  se,  as  is  well  known.     After 
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all,  four  lines,  if  exceptions,  are  not  many  out  of 
nearly  10,000. 

But  what  has  interested  me  most  is  to  find 
that,  if  we  examine  not  single  lines,  but  the 
verse-period,  including  the  lines  before  and  after 
which  are  to  be  read  together,  we  see  Virgil 
usins  this  device  as  a  kind  of  relief.  I  will  use 
for  shortness  A  to  represent  syllables  where  the 
accent  falls  on  the  ictus,  B  those  where  it  falls 
off,  .and  we  thus  get  (not  including  the  lines 
quoted)  :  I.  49S-502,  four  lines,  10  B  :  5  A  ; 
9-  347-350.  three  lines,  II  H  :  3  A  ;  11.  396-602, 
six  lines,  14  B  :  4  or  5  .'V. 

Sometimes   the  exception   is    in   the  middle, 
sometimes  at    the   beginning ;    in  the  passage 
leading  up  to  Mr.  BrooWs's  crucial  exception, 
it  is  at  the  end  of  one  group,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  period  [Ae/i.  5.  588-95) : 
'  ut  quundam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alta 
parititibus  t<?xtum  caecis  iter  ancipilemque 
mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  qua  signa  sequendi 
frangeret  indeprensus  et  inremeabilis  error:' 
The  variants  only  are  here  marked.     I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  this  beautiful  period  gives  any 
support  to  the  slrawbciry-jani  style  of  reading. 
The  weak  accents  on  an-  and  \n-  are  an  added 
delicacy.     Read  and  reread  ! 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  another  example  of 
Virgil's  consummate  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
accent  from  G.  4.  170  (the  variants  only  are 
marked ;  : 

'ac  veluti  Icntis  Cyclopes  fulmina  massis 
cum  properant,  dlii  taurinis  follibus  auras 
accfpiunt  redduntque,  dlii  stridentia  tingunt 
aera  l.1cu  :  ycmit  impositis  incudibus  Aetna  : 
illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  bracchia  tollunt 
in  nuinerum,  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum.' 

Can  you  not  hear  the  hammers  in  174-  with  its 
short  heavy  words  and  regular  beats,  seven  in 
six  feet,  no  less  than  four  togeth  r  off  the  ictus, 
and  all  thrown  into  relief  by  tlie  soft  line  that 
follows : 

The  same  effect  is   produced  admirably   by 
Plautus  in  Mtii.  259,  contrasted  with  the  resolved 
rhythms  that  precede  it ; 
'  faciam  quod  iubes  :  sccurim  capiam  ancipitem, 

atque  hunc  senem 
osse  fini  dedolabo  Jissuldtiin  viscera,' 

the  actor  thumping  at  each  accent. 

It  would  take  too  long  now  to  discuss  the 
Ecloi^ucs  and  Geonrics,  but  I  find  the  same 
principle  there  :  we  must  not  read  by  the  line, 
but  by  the  period.  The  Echi^ufs,  of  course,  are 
much  less  careful,  more  colloquial,  less  imposing 
in  every  way :  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  \'irgil  was  not  yet  fully  master  of 
his  rhythm,  if  indeed  any  reason  were  needed 
beyond  the  character  of  the  poems.  Even  here 
it  is  Virgil  who  writes,  full  of  neat  touches  for 
the  reader  who  can  recognise  them.  Thus 
Eel.  8.  80  is  a  riming  jingle,  intentionally  rude, 
the  style  borrowed  from  those  charms  of  which 
Varro  and  others  have  left  a  few  : 

'  limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 
uno  eodemque  I'gni,  sicnostro  Daphnis  amore.' 


We  find  the  same  principle,  conflict  of  ictus 
and  accent,  in  the  OJes  of  Horace  also, 
but  differently  worked  out  ;  and,  oddly  enough, 
he  is  content  with  less  conflict  than  X'irgil. 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  quite  different.  In 
their  diverbia  the  accent  dominates  the  whole, 
but  it  is  certainly  lemarkable  that  there  is 
often  a  conflict  in  the  last  foot  of  the  iambic 
line.  I  have  not  examined  this  question  with 
any  care,  but  Mr.  Brooks  may  rest  assured  that 
domuin  was  never  pronounced  tlomuni.  He  is 
at  liberty  of  course  to  re.id  \'irgil  with  a  stress 
on  the  ictus,  as  he  seems  to  wish,  but  may  I  not 
be  there  to  hear  it.  Verse  is  of  course  not 
similar  to  prose,  but  the  words  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  in  prose,  and  this  applies 
to  all  languages.  That  so  many  can  maintain 
the  contrary  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  very 
few  people  can  now  speak  vetse,  either  in  Latin 
or  in  English. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


(;reek  in  scotl.and. 

To  Ihc  Editors  of  The  CLASSICAL  Review. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Classical  Review 

my  friend  Professor  Harrower  quotes   me  as 

saying  that  the  position  of  Greek  in  Scotland 

is  '  very  satisfactory.'  This  conveys  a  wrong 
impression  of  my  meaning.  What  1  actually 
said  in  my  little  book  on  higher  Education  and 
tlic  War{^.  206)  was  :  '  So  far,  then,  the  position 
of  (ireek  in  -Scotland  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.'  The  emphatic  words  are  '  so  far,' 
and  the  context  shows  that  the  sentence  refers 
to  the  case  of  those  who  have  studied  Greek  for 
two  or  three  years  at  a  good  secondary  school 
before  coming  to  college.  In  the  next  section 
of  the  srime  chapter  I  go  on  to  discuss  certain 
very  important  respects  in  which  the  position 
of  Greek  in  Scotland  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory, though  it  might  easily  be  made  so.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  boys,  and 
girls  too,  in  the;  country  districts  who  would 
study  Greek  eagerly  if  they  got  the  chance,  but 
who  never  get  it ;  and  that,  even  in  the  secondary 
schools,  there  are  many  who  are  not  allowed  to 
take  Greek,  and  who  fin  i  it  indispensable  later 
on.  I  have  mentioned  one  case  in  the  footnote 
to  p.  176  of  my  book,  and  I  am  constantly 
coming  across  them.  .A.t  the  present  moment  I 
am  dealing  with  two.  One  is  that  of  a  lad  from 
the  countrv  who  has  taken  his  degree  in  Arts 
and  who  has  been  two  years  in  the  army. 
When  he  leaves  it  he  wishes  to  sludy  for  the 
Church,  but  he  has  never  had  the  ch.mce  of 
learning  Greek  at  any  time.  The  English 
lecturer  in  our  trainin;;  college  very  kindly 
helped  him  over  ihe  declensions  and  the  verbs 
in  -ut,  and  when  he  comes  back  from  service  we 
shall  have  to  teach  him  riO'ifjiL,  Sidio/ii,  and  the 
rest  of  it.  He  is  determir:ed  to  learn  Greek, 
and  I  believe  he  will  ;  but  is  it  fair  to  him  ? 
The  other  case  is  that  of  a  woman  student  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  Latin  scholar  of  her 
year,  but  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Greek. 
Of  course  her  Latin  is  no  use  to  her  without 
Greek,  and  she  has  had  to  give  up  her  vacation 
to  acquiring  the  elements  of  that  language  with 
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such  help  as  she  can  get  from  friends  who  know 
il.     Yet  she  was  at  a  school  where  Greek  is 
taught.     Tlie  trouble  in  this  case  is  th--  necessity 
of  i;ai"'"K  :'  leaviny  certificate.     The  schools 
natLir;illy    wish    to   get   as   many   of    these   as 
possible',  and   so  they  do  not  encourage  their 
pupils  to  take  up  a  new  language  at  an  advanced 
>tage  of  their  course,     (".reek  is  begun  late,  arid 
■.s,  therefore,  most   easdy  shelved.     It   is  still 
worse  in  the  case  of  the  country  lad  who  does 
not  discover  his  vocation  till  he  is  fiftren  or  so. 
He  cannot  as  a  rule  hope  to  get  a  le.iving  cer- 
tificate at  all,  and  the  machinery  of  our  secondary 
schools  leaves  him  quite  out  of  account.     This 
is  a  verv  serious  matter  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  as  most  of  the  success  Scotland  has  had 
in  the  past  was  due  to  students  of  this  type.     In 
former  davs  they  struggled  into  college  some- 
how, and  often  distinguished  themselves  greatly 
when  they  got  there.     It  is  still  just  possible  for 
such  a  lad  to  emerge,  but  he  is  discouraged  by 
the   regulation   of  the   Carnegie  Trust,  which 
confines  the  benefits  of  that  institution  to  those 
who  .-ire  fortunate  enough   to   have  a  regular 
secondary  course  and   to  gain  a   leaving  cer- 
tificate.    That  condition  c  m  easily  be  satisfied 
bv  those  who  live  in  or  near  a  town,  but  it  is 
verj-  hard  on  those  bom  in  the  country,  and  in 
this  way  the  Carnegie  Trust  has  introduced  a 
novel  and  most  undesirable  social  stratification 
in  .Scotland.     Under  the  present  system  James 
Adam  would  probably  have  been  '  turned  down,' 
and  \V.  K.  H.irdie,  who  never  was  at  a  secondary 
school,    would    not   have    been   eligible   as   a 
candidate   for   a    leaving   certificate.     1    agree 
entirely  with  Professor  Harrower  as  to  all  this, 
and  1  also  agree  with  his  condemnation  of  the 
'  dehumanised  and  desiccated  methods '  fostered 
by  our  pretentious  system  of  entrance  examina- 
tions.    .As  atiistinguished  French  scholar  once 
said  to  me,  these  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
hi  poiidre  iii/x  yatx.     Professor   Harrower  is 
perfectly  right   in  saying  that  we  have  to  do 
more  elementary  teaching  in  the  Universities 
now  than  we  h.ad  under  the  old  system.     Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  object,  as  I   like  elementary 
teaching.     What  is  really  hard  is  that  the  '  lad 
of  parts '  should  be  compelled  to  take  up  a  new 
language  after  he  has  come  to  college,  when  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  with  a  little  forethought, 
to  give  him  at  least  a  year  of  Greek  first.     We 
cannot,  however,  expect  our  small  School  Boards 
to  understand  this  kind  of  thing.     It  may  be 
that  the  authorities  of  the  larger  areas  which 
we  are  promised  will  be  capable  of  seeing  it. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  demand  for 
Greek  in  Scotland  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  this  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
somehow. 

John  Burnkt. 
St.  Andravs. 


now  who  know  the  Greek  alphabet  and  have  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  Greek  declensions 
and  conjugations  and  the  Atiitbiuis  of  .Xenophon. 
That,  however,  is  more  than  m.ide  up  for  by  the 
increased  number  of  students  who  really  know 
Greek  ' — viz.  '  those  who  take  it  up  as  a  subject 
for  an  Honours  degree.'  That  is  a  view  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe,  for  it  ignores  the 
calamitous  loss  of  the  good  passman  in  Greek. 

I  need  not  say  that  1  rejoice  to  have  Professor 
Hurnet's  powerful  support  for  so  much  in  my 
articles. 

J.  Harrower. 

Scplcmbi-r  18,  191 7. 


I  REr.RKT  if  I  have  involuntarily  misrepre- 
sented Professor  Burnet's  meaning.  But  the 
sentences  immediately  following  the  words  he 
quotes  above,  '  So  far.  then,'  etc.,  appc.ired  to  me 
an  elucidation  of  his  contention.  They  read 
thus  :  '  It  is  quite  true  that  compulsory  Greek 
has  disappeared,  and  that  there  arc  fewer  people 


DEIGMA,  A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Clas.-;ic.\l  Review. 

In  a  notice  of  this  book  in  the  June  number 
of  the  C/iissical  Rri'inu  Mr.  R.  B.  .Appleton  has 
shown  commend.ible  zeal  in  correcting  a  wrong 
accent,  which  indeed  ought  not  to  have  strayed, 
since  it  is  typical  of  a  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  development  of  the  accent  in  tlreek. 

But  in  doing  so  he  has  attributed,  or  allowed 
his  printer  to  attribute,  to  us  a  monstrosity  of 
which  we  are  innocent.  Grave  as  our  ignorance 
appears,  it  did  not  extend  to  printing  the  name 
of  .-Xeschylus  as  a  quadrisyllable.  For  our 
'  .■\r<rv<-''^i)s '  instead  of  .\lax\i\ot  we  are  deeply 
contrite  ;  but  we  must  leave  it  to  the  reviewer 
to  discuss  with  his  editors  and  printers  the 
genesis  of  ".\to-;(;i'Xov.' 

One  even  stranger  misrepresentation  should 
perhaps  be  set  right.  We  do  not  know  from  what 
source  the  same  reviewer  drew  his  theory  that  we 
intended  the  hook  to  be  used  to  the  end  without 
the  reading  of  any  Greek  authors  ;  he  certainly 
could  not  have  found  it  m  our  Preface:  see 
pp.  V  and  ix,  and  especially  the  footnote  on 
p.  vii. 

In  the  same  place  we  have  expressed  fully 
our  view  of  the  standpoint  from  which  he  now 
condenms  the  book.  To  the  Preface  and  to  the 
book  itself  we  refer  any  of  your  re.aders  who 
may  desire  to  estimate  the  accuracy  and  im- 
portance of  his  other  comments. 

R.  5.  CONWAV. 

Mitnc/iester, 
Aiiifitst,  1917. 


To  the  Editor  p/The  Clas.sicai.  Review. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  believe  in  answering 
reviewers  ;  but  my  first  impression  of  the  un- 
fairness of  Mr.  S.  G.  Owen's  notice  \C!<isf.  /\n:, 
191;,  pp.  184-5)  of  'he  Loeb  Library  Heroides 
and  A  mores  has  been  so  deepened  by  a  second 
examination  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  the 
volume  for  another  printing  that  I  feel  a  word 
of  protest  is  due  as  a  matter  of  justice.  Whether 
objection  to  'I  began'  for  cotpi  (H.  \'\.  31) 
where  cofpi  is  in  the  same  sentence  and  line 
with  the  perfect  definite  rediit,  or  to  '  the  wind 
bellies  out  the  sail '  for  renttts  coiicuva  vela 
tend  \ihid.  U<\  because  it  ignores  tenet  (does  it') 
and  translates  '■eta  by  the  singular  (lor  reasons 
not  hard  to  discover),  is  good  criticism  or  mere 
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captiousness  may  be  left  to  any  reader  to  judge. 
Imperfections  like  the  omission  of  addiiciis 
{H.  X.  15)  may  be  similarly  carped  at  on  almost 
any  pag-e  of  any  translation.  They  represent  a 
difficulty  whose  perfect  solution  is  impossible. 
If  criticism  of  this  kind  is  to  be  heeded,  trans- 
lators in  future  who,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
vividness,  euphony,  rhythm,  the  poetic  touch,  or 
other  desirable  effect,  deviate  from  the  narrow 
path  of  strict  literalness,  will  have  to  justify 
themselves  in  footnotes  in  order  to  be  safe  from 
rev. ewers,  who  may  otherwise  think  them  defi- 
cient in  the  knowledge  of  mood,  tense,  case,  or 
number. 


Farther,  in  spite  of  his  admonition  to  study 
more  carefully  the  editions  of  PalnKr  and 
Shuckburj;h,  Mr.  Owen  arbitrarily  declares 
wrong  in  nine  instances  interpretations  which 
are  in  agreement  with  either  Palmer  or  .Shuck- 
burgh,  or  both.  .Surely,  in  company  with  au- 
thority approved  by  himself,  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  differ  from  him  without  incurring 
quite  such  dogmatic  disapproval. 

GR.A.NT   .SlIQ\VKRM.\N. 


Chissical   Kc-iicw,  p.    140,  fo7-   G.    Norwood 
read  C.  Norwood. 
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X. 


I  NOW  turn  to  the  Hymn  to  Apollo, 
of  which  the  text,  though  not  depending 
on  one  MS.  onl\-,  as  does  the  Hymn  to 
Demeter,  is  hardly  in  better  condition. 

20     wdiTT;  7dp  Toi,  4'orpJc,  vOfids  jSe^XiJarat  (fjSijj. 

So  the  MSS.  except  that  i/o/io?  (L 
fiovo';)  is  the  accentuation.  In  point  of 
epic  diction  and  grammar  Ilgen's  vo/^ol 
/Se/3\>;aT'  doiBfj';,  adopted  wisely  by 
Gemoll,  may  be  considered  the  minimum 
of  requisite  and  necessary  change. 
Allen  and  Sikes  surpass  themselves  in 
an  extraordinary  defence  of  the  singular 
noun.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  because 
Aristarchus  very  strongly  objected  to 
fTTiaTeaTat  (Zenod.)  in  11  243,  which  no 
editor  is  ever  likely  to  adopt,  and  because 
in  7  438  several  MSS.  idly  read  an 
impossible  KeyapoiaT  ISovaa,  and  one 
MS.  an  equally  absurd  ^efiX/jaTai,  in 
A  660,  '  it  is  tlicrcforc  possible  that  voii6<; 
l3e^\i]aTai  may  be  correct.'  I  draw  a 
verj'  different  conclusion. 

So  also  foS>;s-  is  defended,  but  only  in 
a  Pickwickian  sense,  by  the  formula 
found  in  Hyiiut.  Deiii.  494-5  =  XXX.  i8-g, 
where  it  may  well  have  succeeded  in 
displacing  an  obsolescent 

The  suggested  emendations  of  Be^Xt]- 
arai  are  numerous,  but  not  very  satis- 
factory or  convincing.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  extract  any  quite  appropriate  sense 
from  /3rt'\X&)  here.  The  latest  translator, 
Mr.  Evelyn-White,  has  '  the  whole  range 
of  song  is  fallen  to  you,'  which  suggests 
the  casting  of  lots.  Allen  and  Sikes 
give  their  approval  to  '  lay  (as  a  founda- 
tion) ''  again  in  connection  with  '  range,' 
which    suggests    building    and    brick- 

NO.    CCLXVII.       VOU    XXXI. 


setting.  Gemoll  says  '  the  fields  spread 
out,'  i.e.  B'lXXeaOai  KelaOai.  None  of 
these  views  seem  acceptable.  I  there- 
fore venture  to  make  a  new  suggestion, 
which  is  based  on  o  155  and  0  266. 

7/  rot  6  4x*p^iiuv  dvcfiiWtTQ  Ka\6v  dflofii'.    .  .  . 

Cf.  Pind.  Pytlt.  i,  6  onoTau  irpooiftiwt) 
afiBoXa<;  TevXU'!- 

The  loss  of  t'tia-  in  our  line  I  attribute 
to  the  ever-operative  desire  to  avoid  an 
elision.     I  suggest  then 

TrdvTTj  -/dip  t'  di'a,  'loi;U,  vit^oi  /Jf^Xijar'  dmo^f. 

In  this  there  is  no  far-fetched  meta- 
phor, but  simply  the  slightlj-  technical 
language  of  the  singer  with  his  lyre 
(<}>6pfuy^) : 

Kor  everywhere,  O  Phoebus,  strains  of  song  are 
raised  to  do  thee  honour. 

This  runs  smoothly  and  harmoniously 
with  the  preceding  question  and  with 
the  line  that  follows : 

i)^**  dv'  iJTdpov  ropTiTpdipcv  ^5'  c/cA  rijiroi'f  • 

Wc  should  then  proceed  directly  to 
1.  25,  for  the  importation  of  144-5  here, 
even  with  the  added  charm  of  I.  24,  is 
clearly  inappropriate,  and  probably  the 
work  of  a  foolish  rhapsodist  bent  on 
filling  up  the  physical  geography  of 
1.  21  with  ornate  but  misplaced  detail. 
♦  *  ♦ 

27      J^-^\if  i»  itupipirr)  ;  iadTtpSt  ii  Ku/ia  itt\iu*ii> 
i^Tpei  x^p^oydf  Xiyiirvotoif  drZ/ioitrtr  • 

The  statement  is  peculiar.  'F.f,'/f/, 
cxibat,  '  went  out,'  misrepresents,  or 
rather  reverses  that  most  familiar  of 
sights  on  the  shore  in  a  high  wind. 
The  breakers  invariably  roll  in,  and  the 
phenomenon  continues  thus  on  every 
shore  to  this  day  and  for  ever.  The 
verb  is  therefore  untenable.  Is  34\y 
restoration  here  possible  ?     Well,  I  do 
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not  think  it  is  hopeless.  The  poet  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
situation.  The  tradition  only  is  at 
fault.  The  true  reading  seems  partly 
indicated  by  the  variant  given  in  a  most 
important  group  of  MSS.  Allen's 
X  ( =  E  L'  n  T)  e^eiei..  The  suggestion  is 
that  we  have  a  corruption  of 

'  foamed.'  The  top  of  each  wave  breaks 
into  white  foam  as  it  races  towards  the 
shore  -xepffovhe.  With  ^e'w  and  feiw 
compare  xew,  xeia>  v.  Homenca  i  205- 
10.  I  find  also  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Eoiai  of  Hesiod  96,  ii.  95  (Rzach), 
68  B  34  (Evelyn-White),  following  the 
words  iTvelovTo<;  Mopeao, 

li'ecTKei'  oi  6d\a<r<Ta,  rpop-fcrxc  Si  irarr'  diro  Toio. 

Where  eK^eo-Keu  (Ludwich),  i^eUa-Kev  and 
e^eiev  would  equally  serve;  and  Lud- 
wich's  eK^eoKev  {cf.  Aesch.  Tlicb.  709) 
suggests  that  here  ex^eiei,  which  deviates 
very  little  indeed  from  eyelet,  is  really 
right.  Undoubtedly  the  present  tense 
suits  the  passage  admirably:  '  The  dark 
wave  breaks  out  into  foam.' 

=|:  *  * 

4G     et  t/s  oi  yaiim'  rUi  C^.\oi  oiVi'a  e^crOai. 

This  abominable  line  is  a  rhapsodist's 
record  failure  to  reduce  to  the  termin- 
ology and  metrical  ideas  of  his  own 
day  an  early  epic  line  which  he  hoped 
to  improve.  Without  wasting  words 
on  his  errors  or  on  modern  emendations, 
of  which  Franke's  vUlidiXot  is  perhaps 
the  worst,  I  restore  confidently, 

d  Til  7ar'  eSAoi  m  mei  oUia  BicSai. 

The  survival  of  vlh  in  the  dissyllabic 
form,  which  is  foreign  to,  and  should 
be  excluded  from,  the  early  epic,  is 
quite  a  providential  assistance  here. 
It  points  plainly  to  the  transposition  of 
vlh  and  IdeKoi,  and  it  is  perhaps^  only 
necessary  to  note  further  that  ol  and 
(S  are  absolutely  identical  in  the  older 
writing. 

53     aXXos  0'  OI'  Tis  <!(tb  ircB'  atferai,  oo5^  (xe  X7)(rei. 

"AX\ai<;  =  el  Se  fiyj,  'otherwise,'  'in  the 
other  alternative,'  is  certainly  right,  and 
S  (Corft'.v  Vaiicamis)  has  to  its  credit  the 
preservation  of  two  correct  readings  in 
this  line,  aXkm  and  my  old  conjecture 
X^aei. 

The  enclitic  TroTe  occupies  a  doubtful 


position.  The  verb  may  indeed  have 
been  TrpoauyjreTai,  which  gives  a  better 
rhythm  and  perhaps  even  a  better 
sense  if  we  may  judge  in  any  degree 
from  later  usage.  In  later  times  the 
short  syllable  before  -rrp,  rp,  etc.,  seems 
to  have  been  banned  {v.  Hymn.  Dcm. 
203)  largely  for  the  older  epic  ;  but  I 
cannot  digress  now  to  discuss  this 
question  at  length. 

*  *  =:: 

59      5-q/j.od  di'aitti,  ftoffK-tja-eiS  6'  o'l  «'  a'  lx"<^^' 

No  line  shows  more  strikingly  the 
value  of  modern  effort  to  remove  the 
defects  of  tradition  than  this.  Stoll's 
ySoo-zcr^aet?  0'  seems  to  me  the  only  weak 
point  in  the  restoration.  It  is  not 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  but  only  by 
a  supposed  grammatical  necessity  that 
one  future  indicative  should  be  followed 
by  another.  This  necessity  does  not 
exist.  There  is  a  recognised  alterna-. 
tive.  More  than  this,  the  heavy  molossus 
makes  the  metre  halt  a  little.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  tradition  {v.  Allen 
and  Sikes)— I  spare  the  reader  the 
detail — seem  rather  to  point  to 

piaKTiffBa  5i  x'l 

which  makes  an  equally  positive  affir- 
mation in  better  metre. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

70     Ti^  p'  aiV(jJs  oeldoiKa  Kara.  <ppiia  Kal  Kava  6v!xoi\ 
Hr\  ojtAt'  hv  rb  vpCrrov  tir)  <^dos  iJeXioio 
I'^o-oi'  ariixri<Ta^,  end  fi  ^•po^a»;lre5os  ti'/ii, 
TTOo-oi  KaraffTp^tf/ai  &a-ri  dXos  if  TreKayeacit'. 

The  second  line  makes  a  wonderfully 
bad  hexameter.  The  first  three  feet 
move  in  this  skimble-skamble,  lame- 
duck  fashion, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  objectionable, 
ever-intrusive  av.     Read 

lj.ri  wore  rrivS',  ore  irpSra  ?5>j  <t>aos  ^fXfoio, 
vijixoi'  aTifiTjuas,  fVfi  9j  KpavariircSos  eifu. 

Probably  the  pronominal  article  should 
also  be  inserted  fi/)  ttoO'  6,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential,^  though  it  makes 
the  corruption  to  o-rrore  just  a  letter 
easier.  With  ore  irpwra  compare  Hymn. 
Dem.  86  as  briefly  restored.  Class.  Revic'cc, 
March,  p.  43.  ,      ,  . 

The  fourth  line  requires  o^aet  mstead 
of  oJarj,  not  altogether  because  Delos 
naturally  expresses  her  fear  as  a  possible 
issue   of  the   god's   displeasure   rather 
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than  as  an  almost  certain  i\'sult,  but 
also  because  the  subjunctive  wo-i?  in  its 
old  epic  form  wo-t/  makes  the  fourth 
foot  nothing  but  a  tribrach.  The  con- 
fusion of  subjunctive  and  optative  is  by 
no  means  rare,  «•.,<;'.  A  300  :  moreover 
Moet  (H  J  K  At  n  Si  Allen  is  \cry  sig- 
nificant. 

Tit'^aaBat  tnjdv  re  x-at  d\ff(a  cfifSpiftfirra  • 

In  the  Homer  of  the  Oxford  Classical 
Texts  the  two  commas  at  the  end  of 
1.  75  are  removed,  which  may  mean 
little  or  nothing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  : 

3  «  005  oi 

'  wherever  it  may  please  him  to  make 
his  temple.'  The  dependence  of  rev- 
^aadai,  on  ahr)  is  absolutelj' certain  from 
220  and  244.  In  220  6di  t'  01^  aSe 
(M  has  the  elision  tcJ  t'  ovx'ihe,  Allen 
and  Sikes.  p.  xviii)  is  probable,  especi- 
ally as  ToOi  appears  in  244.  Here  the 
adverb  ^  seems  preferable  to  i),  though 
not  quite  inevitable  as  appears  from 
244,  which  supports  both  impartiallj'. 

*  *  it- 

Si.  After  the  avrap  eireiTa  ending 
this  line  we  might  have  instead  of  the 
weak  recoction  of  75,  suggested  by 
.■Mien  and  Sikes, 

uTijffOfffiu  'fijia  iipBiT  <tI  x^o'i!  eipvoStiris 
Tarrai  iv'  av$f>wTOii,  ird  ^  roXviivv/ioi  (iTTat, 

or  simply  xpT)aTi]pi'  instead  of  76^0' 
a<f>0tr',  with  which  compare  the  Scop' 
afx^pora  of  1 90,  an  expression  quite 
admissible  here,  if  it  were  not  fairly 
certain  that  wc  should  read  there, 

*  *  * 

Philologists  have  suggested  fivayyav 
=  rjvur/ecrav,  but  the  line  might  be 
emended  otherwise : 

v(tc^i  0'  avuyciTar  cu  ye  koXuv  \tiKij\^voi'''}lpTii. 

In  102  at  Se  Ttpo  ^\piv  tTre/iyjrav,  and  in 
106  e-neira  fVe.Tffir,  may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  "ETre/r'  iiri«raiu  is  unpardon- 
able. 

117     d.iK^i  Si  ^oIuki  piXi  a^X"i  ')ocra  i'  Iptiat.  .  .  . 

This  line  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  defenders  of  the  doc- 


trine that  the  i  of  the  dative  singular  is 
Ion;;  per  ^c  whenever  required  to  be  so. 
At  tiist  sight  it  would  seem  to  require 
a  high  explosive  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion. Transposition,  however,  gives  a 
very  effective  and  successful  result : 

TT7X«e  0'  ap.tpi^a\tv  0o/f(K*,  fjpaai  Si  y-oOva,  .   .  . 

It  is  merely  another  case  of  evading 
the  elision,  which  had  become  taboo. 
We  may  of  course  read  afKf>l  /BciXeu 
divishii. 

I2j     oCoi'dTiiJi*  X'P'''' ""ipJoro  • 

In  1S96  I  briefly  corrected  'Read 
X^P"'  eVopefoTo,'  merely  adding  the 
remark  that  this  elision  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  corruption.  I  had  no  know- 
ledge then  that  Ilgen  had  made  the 
same  certain  restoration  before.  Gemoll 
credits  Ilgen  with  tVajpfaro,  which 
Doederlcin  approves  for  some  reason 
or  other,  though,  as  Gemoll  remarks, 
the  form  is  not  found  anywhere.  It  is 
the  reading  of  M,  and  is  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  true  reading 
as  restored. 

Editors  are  strangely  mistaken  here. 
There  is  no  question  of  libation  or  of 
any  religious  rite  or  ceremonial  ob- 
servance. We  are  here  concerned  solely 
with  the  feeding  of  a  baby.  The 
unutterable  foolishness  of  long  discus- 
sions on  aiTap\ai  and  eirapxal  in  con- 
nection with  drinking  and  feasting 
should  be  patent  even  to  the  most 
learned.  There  are  other  occasions, 
other  passages,  on  which  they  would  be 
appropriate  enough.  Here  they  are 
decidedly  beside  the  mark. 

Unfortunately  learned  editors  know 
little  or  nothing  about  babies.  They 
do  not  know  the  procedure  commonly 
followed  on  such  occasions  as  this. 
Great-aunt  Themis  only  does  what  is 
usually  done  at  the  present  day  under 
similar  circumstances.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  the  matter,  no  revelation 
of  anything  that  could  come  under  the 
category  of 

acfjj'd,  rd  r*  ov  xwj  dm  irapt^  tvixovn  TvOiaOai 
oCt'  ix^'.ir  {Hymn.  Dim.  .(78). 

A  little  diluted  sugar,  the  handiest 
modern  equivalent  of  nectar  and  am- 
brosia, is  put  to  the  child's  lips.  The 
nurse  or  any  relative  may  play  the  part 
of  Themis  in  this  kindly  service.     No 
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verb  could  be  found  to  describe  the  act 
better  than  i-nope^aro.     Nor  do  I  speak 
without  authority  and  warrant  of  ex- 
perience.     Ai)T09  eTTcope^utiTjv. 
♦  *  * 

131      (paiij  k'  ddavaToui  Kal  dyrjpi,)^  ^/i/j.€i'ai  aki 
ds  tot'  tirafTLaaet   St'  'Idofes  d&p6oL  tuf  • 

Thus  Martin's  restoration  of  152  is 
left  incomplete  and  imperfect,  for  he 
anticipated  by  more  than  150  years  the 
reading  u6dvaTo<;  of  M,  which  was 
unearthed  in  1777  from  its  hiding-place 
in  Moscow.  'A^acaro?  restores  the 
possibility  of  reading  also  the  true  old- 
epic  uncontracted  form 

ayiipaot. 

Now  to  introduce  here  dy7jp(i)<;  as  the 
equivalent  oi  dy/jpao'i  might  be  tolerated 
as  a  harmless  convention,  a  concession 
to  later  usage  ;  but  no  such  toleration 
can  be  extended  to  this  form  when  it 
masquerades  as  the  representative  of 
dyrjpdov^.an  epic  metrical  impossibilit}-. 
So  in  6  218  (7U  S'  dddvaTOf  Kal  dyi']pw<; 
would  be  more  correctly  read  aij  3' 
dyy'jpaot;  d9dvaT6<;  re,  with  this  adjective 
making  the  dactyl  in  the  fourth  place 
as  always  ;  but  tj  94  should  not  be  read 
at  all  save  as  an  interpolation  and 
excrescence,  v.  Homerica,  r  228.  On 
our  passage  Allen  and  Sikes,  with  most 
infelicitous  dogmatism,  pronounce  that 
'  there  can  be  little  doubt  ddavdTovi  is 
right.' 

Well,  I  venture  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  and  would  suggest 

^aiTiJ  Kif  d6dvaT0i  (cai  dyripaos  ?^,uei'ai  aid 

'  he  would  think  that  he  was  an  im- 
mortal who  would  grow  old  no  more.' 


The  sight  would  be  so  exhilarating,  the 
pleasure  so  intense,  that  he  would  feel 
a  superhuman  exaltation.  He  would 
be  happy  as  a  god  is  happy.  Sappho 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  opening 
words  of  a  famous  ode  : 

ifXfi.€l>  ut'tjp,  6s  TIS  4fdl/Tl6s  TOl.    .    .    . 

Whoever  turned  this  fine  thought 
into  a  puerile  and  silly  compliment  to 
the  lonians,  a  compliment  devoid  of  all 
truth  and  reality,  not  only  wrecked  the 
metre,  but  showed  himself  incapable  of 
appreciating  a  master-stroke  of  poetry. 

Similarly  in  English,  though  it  may 
be  said  of  a  man  that  he  is  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  says  all  the  people  he 
meets  are  saints  and  angels,  cherubim 
and  seraphim.  If  he  did,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  medical  board,  and  would  probably 
soon  find  himself  in  a  strait-waistcoat. 

The  hynm-writer  assuredly  depicted 
no  such  character. 

In  the  last  issue,  under  H.  Dcin.  357, 
I  am  made  to  say  mysteriously  '  So 
much  for  the  circumstance.'  It  should 
have  been  '  for  the  commentators,'  i.e. 
for  the  defence  of  6(f)pvatv  commonly 
found  in  commentaries. 

In  Apoll.  Rhod.Ari^on.  V  1025  Seaton 
reads  rightly  in  the  Oxford  edition 

ipaiOfiriatv  i'Tr'  dtppvfft  ^mSiduvTcs, 

not  tV.  This  supports  my  emenda- 
tion, which  might  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  cover  or  recover  Herme- 
sianax  in  Athen.  13,  597  C. 

T.  L.  Agar. 


THE  CYRILLUS  GLOSSARY  AND  OTHERS. 


This  article  is  a  sequel  to  a  previous 
article  (C.R.,  XXXI.  7.)  on  the  Philox- 
enus  Glossary.  Its  scope  is  limited  to 
the  connexion  between  the  two  glossaries 
and  the  light  thrown  by  Cyrillus  (and 
kindred  collections)  on  the  composition 
of  Philox.  In  the  previous  article  it 
was  hinted  rather  than  stated  that 
Philox.  had  been  compiled  by  some 
monastery-teacher  in  Italy  in  some  way 
like  this  : 


I.  The  compiler  went  carefully 
through  the  standard  Latin  dictionary, 
Fcsliis  De  Vcrborum  Significatu,  and  re- 
duced each  suitable  lemma  to  the 
shortest  possible  form,  a  Greek  taking 
the  place  of  the  Latin  interpretation. 
He  made  many  mistakes.  Sometimes 
his  MS.  of  Festus  was  at  fault ;  so  that 
e.g.  its  aderet  {i.e.  adhaeret,  instead  of 
adcrit)  produced  Adescit :  KoWarai,  and 
its  disherit  (a  common  Italian  misspell- 
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ing  o(dixerit)  produced  Dicassit :  e-rrayo- 
pevit,  avt'exio-;  \iy^i-  Sometimes  he 
misunderstood,  and  wrote  e.t;.  (105,  30) 
Comis:  Koamo^  {cf.  Paul.  Fest.  55,  28 
K6(Tfxio<:,  qui  apud  nos  comis)  instead  of 
Comis :  uaTeioi. 

II.  His  monastery-library  contained 
a  MS.  very  suitable  to  his  purpose,  a 
copy  of  an  old  Latin-Greek  conver- 
sation-manual or  phrase-book,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
governors  of  any  province  where  Greek 
might  be  needed.  It  was  called  Liber 
de  Officio  Proconsulis  ;  and  presumably 
all  its  items  would  be  transferred  bodily 
to  his  pages. 

III.  Most  suitable  material  was 
ofiered  by  another  MS.  in  the  library, 
a  copy  of  Charisius  (or  was  it  a  re- 
casting of  Charisius?);  for  in  this 
grammar  Latin  examples  were  accom- 
panied by  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Since  there  is  only  one  extant  MS.  of 
this  author,  a  ven,'  defective  MS.  trans- 
cribed at  I3obbio  about  the  year  700 
(from  a  S.  Italian  e.xemplar,  if  Beer's 
bold  theory  be  right),  we  may  glean 
new  details  from  an  investigation  of 
the  Charisius  items  in  Philo.x. 

IV.  The  brief  marginal  (or  inter- 
linear) notes  on  the  text  of  certain 
authors  (or  portions  of  the  text)  in  the 
monastery  -  library  offered  not  only 
Latin  but  Greek  interpretations.  (So 
the  monastery,  at  least  the  one  where 
these  MSS.  were  written  or  annotated, 
must  have  contained  some  or  many 
Greek-speaking  monks  ;  presumably  a 
monaster}'  of  some  part  of  Italy  where 
Greek  survived).  The  compiler  ordered 
these  marginalia  to  be  entered  in  his 
glossary.  His  orders  were  carried  out 
with  more  ^eal  than  discretion  ;  for 
many  marginalia  which  offered  no 
Greek  word  were  extracted  along  with 
the  others,  especially  from  a  text  of 
Horace.  In  the  previous  article  it  was 
hinted  that  the  MS.  used  was  not  of 
Horace  merely,  but  was  rather  a  Corpus 
Saiuricorum  including  Horace,  Persius 
[cf.  202,  38  with  Sclwl.  Pcrs.  1,  82), 
Juvenal  and  possibly  (but  investigation 
is  needed)  Sulpicia.  Another  author 
was  Virgil.  Another  was  Cicero. 
Others  await  discovery  (e.g.  the 
Itala  ?). 

Of  the  famous  Greek-Latin  glossary, 


known  generally,  but  incorrectly,  as 
the  Cyrillus  Glossary,  we  have  practi- 
cally only  one  copy,  an  uncial  MS.  in 
the  Harley  collection  (No.  5792)  at  the 
British  Museum;  since  Goetz  (in  the 
preface  to  Vol.  II.  of  his  Corpus  Glos- 
sariorum  Latinorum)  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  Laon  444  is  a  transcript 
of  a  transcript  of  the  Harlcianus  and 
that  the  MS.  used  for  Stephanus'  edi- 
tion came  from  the  same  source.  The 
Harleianus  he  has  described  with 
conscientious  thoroughness  on  pp.  .\x 
ff.  of  his  preface  (cj.  his  article  '  Glos- 
sographie'  in  Pauly-Wissowa).  The 
Merovingian'  type  of  some  scribbling 
at  the  end  proves,  as  he  rightly  argues, 
that  the  MS.  soon  found  its  way  to 
France,  but  not  that  it  was  written 
there.  If  we  ask  '  To  what  part  of 
France  ?'  no  certain  answer  can  be 
given  ;  but  the  North  is  probable.  For 
Nicholas,  archdeacon  of  Li^ge  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  secured  the  precious 
MS.  for  the  library  of  his  birthplace, 
Cues  (near  Treves),  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  transcript  of  it  was  at  Laon  in 
the  ninth  century.  In  fact,  the  same 
region  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of 
our  unique  MS.  (now  at  Paris)  of 
PhiloN.,  which  comes  from  the  Dnpuy 
library;  for  M.  Dorez  tells  me  that 
North  France  was  Claude  Dupuy's 
chief  hunting-ground  for  MSS.  And 
in  this  region  it  seems  possible  to  con- 
nect it  definitely  with  Laon ;  since 
Martin  the  Irishman  made  with  his 
own  hand  a  transcript  (on  foil.  3t>6-309 
of  Laon  444)  of  a  small  Septuagint 
Glossary  (discussed  in  C.R.,  XX.XI.  7.) 
and  added  to  its  .^-section  excerpts 
from  the  A-section  of  our  unique  MS. 
(That  it  was  this  actual  MS.  of  Philox, 
is  suggested  by  the  striking  similarity 
between  e.^.  C.G.L.  II.  554,  49-5°  and 
4,  52  ;  555,  16  and  8,  17).  Will  some 
expert  in  Caroline  minuscule  tell  us 
whether  the  Paris  MS.  of  Philox. 
can  have  been  written  in  the  Laon 
scriptorium  ?  To  the  provenance  of 
the  Harleianus  Goetz  provides  a  slight 
clue  by  his  remark  (C.G.L.  II.  3<J5.  9  "/) 
that  the  scribe,  supplying  in  the  margin 
an  omission  in  the  text,  has  used  the 

1  Traubc  ('  O  Roma  Nobilis,'  p.  66=362)  asks 
if  it  is  Irish.     The  answer  is  '  No." 


igo 
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symbols  h.d.  and  h.p.  These  are 
favourite  Italian  symbols.  Still,  they 
were  not  unknown  at  Corbie,  etc.  (cf. 
Rev.  Bibliothcques  24,  19).  At  any  rate, 
the  glossary  itself  was  not  compiled  in 
France ;  for  a  Frenchman  would  have 
used  phis,  not  iiiagis,  at  319,  30  (Evae- 
fiearepo^:  magis  pius),  352,  57  (Kofi- 
y}roTepo<; :  magis  bellus),  408,  20  (Uktto- 
repot; :  magis  fidus). 

Goetz  shows  that  it  was  compiled 
from  what  we  may  call  (i)  Greek 
material,  (2)  Latin  material.  To  the 
former  class  belong  items  like  "A/3/o? : 
sine  vita,  "AttXtjkto';  :  non  percussus, 
etc.,  where  the  Greek  word  dominates  ; 
to  the  second,  items  like  'O  irpo  t»;? 
"Trapefi/SoXji^  To7ro9  :  procastrium,  where 
the  Latin  claims  priority.  Anyone 
who  reads  through  the  pages  (C.G.L. 
II.  215-4S3)  with  pencil  in  hand  will 
find  that  he  can  at  once  mark  some 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  items 
'  Greek,'  some  twenty-five  per  cent. 
'  Latin,'  while  the  origin  of  the  remain- 
ing fifty  per  cent,  must  remain  doubtful 
until  the  sources  of  the  collection  have 
been  investigated.  This  article  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  '  Latin '  items, 
since  these  alone  can  be  traced  to  the 
Philoxenus  Glossary.  And  one  large 
class  of  these  '  Latin '  items  may  be 
disregarded,  the  items  culled  from  Latin 
Grammars  {e.g.  Charisius),  since  they 
have  been  investif,'ated  in  a  Jena  disser- 
tation (M.  Hoffmann:  de  ratione  quae 
inter  glossas  graecolatinas  et  grammati- 
corum  latinorum  scripta  intercedat. 
1907).  As  example  of  a  Charisius  gloss 
take  355,  43  K/joTa(/)ot :  haec  tempora, 
singulare  non  habet ;  Virgilius  singu- 
lare  tempus  dixit.  It  is  culled  from 
Chans.  Gram.  Lai.  I.  34,  8  (among  the 
Neutra  Semper  Pluralia) :  tempora, 
Kp6Ta(f)oi ;  sed  Vergilius  tempus  dixit. 
{Cf.  367,  I  from  Charis.  34,  28 ;  380,  56 
from  Charis.  34,  29 ;  etc.,  etc.) 

How  greatly  Cyrill.  can  help  us  in 
investigating  the  Festus  glosses  and 
the  author  glosses  (from  Horace,  Virgil, 
etc.)  of  Philox.  may  be  illustrated  from 
a  puzzling  Philox.  item  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  article  :  100,  35 
Cicuta  :  Kcoveiov  <f>dpfiaKov  ki'  roi'i  JiovKO- 
XiKoU  Kai  /3'  Tewp'yiKwv.  The  word 
occurs  twice  in  Virgil  {Eel.  2,  36  septem 
compacta  cicutis  fistula  ;  Eel.  5,  85),  but 


the  interpretation  <^dpp.aKov  would  be 
more  suitable  to  its  occurrences  in 
Horace  {Epod.  3,  3;  Epp.  2,  2,  53)  or 
Juvenal  (7,  206;  13,  186).  We  suspect 
our  (unique)  MS.  of  a  very  inadequate 
presentation  of  the  actual  item  of 
'  Philoxenus.'  Cyrill.  confirms  our  sus- 
picions {237,  19)  :  Ka'Xn/to9  T^TOi  KuXo? 
TToifj.ei'iKO'; :  cicuta  ;  Virgilius  in  Bveolieis 
(5, 85)  '  hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante 
cicuta.'  This  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
the  original  Philox.  item  so  : 

CicDTA  :  (.lii'ftoc  tjiapnaKQv  (with  a  Juvenal  or  a 
Horace  quotation,  or  both). 

Cicuta  :  /.aXa^tot  tJtoi  auXot  Troiixevi.Kb%  (with 
quotation  of  Virg.  Ed.  5,  85). 

It  is  clear  that  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  Virgil  glosses  of  Cyrill.  with  the 
corresponding  items  of  Philox.  will  be 
a  useful  work  of  research.  Had  the 
Virgil  MS.  used  by  '  Philo.xenus '  rigiiis 
at  Geo.  2,  4S5  ?  {Cf.  174,44  Rigwis  : 
evTroricTTOf^,  evf3co\ot<;.) 

The  all- Latin  Horace  glosses  of 
Philox.  sometimes  puzzled  '  Cyrillus,' 
e.g.  Catella  :  catena  {cf.  Porph.  ad  Epp. 
I,  17,  55  catcllam]  catenam  diminutive). 
He  has  made  of  it  (346,  9)  KarrPjva  : 
catella.  How  he  has  saved  for  us 
Festus  glosses  omitted  in  the  Paris 
MS.  of  Philox.  we  see  from  e.g.  348, 
10  \s.epavvoj36\iov  i)p.epiv6ii :  fulgur 
<Cd>ium;  348,  11  KepawolSoXiov  inro 
"Trptol  i}  vvKTepivov :  fulgur  submanum. 
These  two  items  were  culled  by  '  Philo- 
xenus '  from  a  single  lemma  of  Festus 
{ef.  Paul.  Fest.  66  Dium  fulgur  appella- 
bant  diurnum,  quod  putabant  lovis,  ut 
nocturnum  Summani).  They  have  re- 
tained their  contiguity  (even  in  the 
strict  alphabetical  arrangement  of  this 
glossary)  througli  the  lucky  accident 
that  both  began  with  the  same  word, 
Kepavvo^oXiov. 

To  the  Cicero  glosses  from  Catil.  II. 
of  Philox.  (mentioned  in  the  previous 
article)  Cyrill.  adds  e.g.  (311,  8)  'Ettio- 
rdcno<; :  Stator  ;  '  in  aedem  lovis  Sta- 
toris '  (Cic.  Catil.  2,  12).  In  fact  it 
was  from  a  hint  of  Cyrill.  that  Loewe 
detected  the  use  of  the  Catilinarian 
Orations  by  Philox.  With  the  help  of 
Cyrill.  294,  42  ('E\67;^(B :  .  .  .  insimu- 
labo;  Cicero  III  libro  Catilinaria 
'quae  Galli  insimulabant  negavit ')  he 
recognised  the  source  (Catil.  3,  12)  of 
Philox.  87,    21     Insimulabant :     Kart}- 
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'■jopovv.     And  noticing  on  this  and  that 
page   of   Philox.    the    famiUar    exccssit, 
cviisit  and  criipit,  he  '  sunk  a  shaft '  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  Oration  and 
was    promptly    rewarded ;    e.i;.     Catil. 
2,  2  quod  vero  cniciitiitii  miicronem,  ut 
voluit,  cxlulit,  quod  vivis  nobis  c^rcssiis 
est,  quod  ei  ferrum  e  manibus  cxtorsimus, 
etc.     All  these  words  in  italics  he  dis- 
covered in  Philox.  with  a  little  trouble, 
while  we   can   find  them  at  once  with 
the  help  of  Goetz'  Thesaurus  Glossarum 
Eiiu-ihiatannn :     (118,     5)    Cruentum : 
jifutyfjuvov  ;  (67,  ii)  Extulit  :  e^j]Vi-/Kev, 
eni'jpfv;  (58,  39)  Egressns  est  :  iop^njaev; 
(67,  i)  Extorsimus  :  i^€Tivd^ap.ev.     On 
pp.  1S6-1S7  of  his  Piodroiiius   he    has 
printed  in  parallel  columns  (a)  the  text 
of  Catil.  2,  2-3  ;  2,  7  ;  (b)  the   Philox. 
glosses,  some  thirty  in  all,  culled  from 
these    three    paragraphs.      This    is   a 
sample  of  how  the  investigation   sug- 
gested in  the  previous  article  should  be 
carried  out.     The  result  will  be,  I  fancy, 
to  show  that  the  Cicero  glosses  are  of 
a   different   kind  from    the    \'irgil  and 
Satirist    glosses,    having    been    culled 
from  a  more  or  less  continuous  inter- 
linear translation  into  Greek  of  portions 
of  Cicero,  not  from  occasional  marginal 
explanations  of  difficult   words  in  the 
text. 

The  investigation  may  achieve  for 
us  the  reference  of  each  and  every 
Philox.  item  to  its  source ;  and  this 
new  knowledge  may  have  all  sorts  of 
consequences.  For  example,  we  can 
trace  to  Virg.  A  en.  1,  224  (mare  veli- 
volum)  three  Cyrillus  items  (omitted 
in  the  Paris  MS.  of  Philox.):  245,  7; 
m,  31.;  333.  32.  They  are  '  splits  '  of 
an  original  item  transferred  from  some 
such  Philoxenus  item  as  \'elivolum : 
tffT/07reTt'<?,  upfifvoTreT€<;.  Since  iaria 
and  upfieva  are  the  stock  equivalents  of 
vela  in  bilingual  glossaries  see  Tlics. 
Gloss.,  s.f.),  it  is  clear  what  has 
happened.  An  Italian  monastery- 
teacher,  wishing  to  explain  for  Greek 
students  (or  students  of  Greek)  the  word 
velivoliim  in  a  MS.  of  \'irgil,  coined  and 
>yrote  in  the  margin  these  two  com- 
pounds tffTiOTreTC'i  and  upfifvoTrere';, 
much  as  we  might  write  in  a  German 
reading -book  the  coined  compound 
'  up-hear  '  over  the  German  aufhorcn. 
Liddell  and  Scott  wisely  exclude  from 


their  Lexicon  such  Greek  phantom- 
words  that  have  no  existence  outside  of 
bilingual  glossaries.  Similarly,  from 
c.'^.  AvfudTii'i :  potens  (2S1,  30)  and 
rJupo-o?  :  ignis  (426,  47)  has  been  coined 
trvpaohvva<ni]'i  to  explain  the  name  of 
Vulcan  in  Aen.  8,  423,  etc  Hence 
(426,46)  \\vpaohvpu(TTi)<; :  ignipotcns. 

A  small   part  of  the  ,\-section  (four 
leaves,  according  to  Goetz)  was  missing 
from  the  Harlcianus'  exemplar(between 
"Wi^  and   Wvlptixt"])-     The  Idiomata 
Generis   (Nouns  of  different  gender  in 
Latin    from    Greek),    printed    by   him 
(C.G.L.,  II.  487-506)  from  foil.  241-259 
of  the   Harlcianus,  are  mere  excerpts 
from  Cyrill.  and  therefore  as  negligible 
a  quantity  as  the  Laon  transcript  of 
the  glossary.     Their  Gnatis  :  6  7X01/T0S 
(493,  16)  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  merely  a  miswriting  from  Cyrill. 
(263,  30)  rXovTo?  :  natis,  coxa,  clunes 
(cf.  493,  46.)     But   their  Arbustivum  : 
6  e'f  avaSevSpciScof  oii/o?  (4Q9,  47)  scems 
to  preserve  an  item  {' AvaOev^pik  or  the 
like)  of  the  missing  loaves  of  the   Har- 
lcianus'   exemplar.     Their    Assua  :  -rre- 
ravpov  (496,  27)  gives  no  corroboration 
to  Cyrill.  406,  30    l\eTavpo[6]v :    (h)ec 
assua.     Although  the  Thcs.  Gloss,  natur- 
ally has  to  record  both  glosses,  we  must 
remember  that  they  arc  not  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  form  assua,  but  only  one. 
The  true  form  seems  to  be  asisua,  since 
ps.-Placidus    found   the   word    (in    the 
Abl.  Sing.)  in  some  early  writer  accom- 
panied by  the  marginal  gloss  '  petauro 
pernice'    (C.G.L.     V.    7,    25    Asisua: 
petauro  pernice) ;  and  the  Gloss.  Nom. 
translates  (mistranslates)  a  lost  Philox. 
gloss  as  (CG.L.  1 1. 568, 23)  Asisua:  fovea 
(-0)  deceptionis  animantium  (-malium). 
The    papyrus    uncial    fragment    (part 
of  a  P-section)  at  Cologne,  printed  by 
Goetz,  CG.L.  1 1.  56 1 ,  supplies  a  missing 
word  of  the   Harlcianus   occasionally, 
e.g.      (397,      26)      ^a/3u'^/r^;(rJs-     {-yjr-rjipi^a) 
Harl.) :  <intertrigo>.     It  is  too  small 
to  show  us  whether  the  glossary  which 
it   represents   was   used  by   'Cyrillus' 
for    his    'Greek'    items   only    or    for 
'  Latin'  too  (e.g.  563,  7  UupoBo<:  -rrKoiov: 
agea). 

The  Glossac  Senii  Gramuuilici 
(printed  on  pp.  507-533  of  CG.L-  II.) 
emanate  from  so  late  .\ISS.  (saec.  x.  ex., 
saec.   xii.)  that   items    may  have  been 
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raked  in  from  all  quarters.  It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  Immussulus  : 
TO  oiwvocTKoiTiKov  opveov  (5 1 5,  5)  maj' 
come  from  Paulus'  epitome  of  Festus 
(3,  11).  Still,  even  these  'suspects' 
have  their  value.  Offimentum :  jjXo? 
(527,  1)  ma}-  be  the  correct  form  of 
Philox.  138,  18  Offimentum  :  7777X09  (cf. 
fibula  for  '  fivibula,'  from  flvo  an  O.  Lat. 
form  of  fii^'o).  Some  lijjht  might  be 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  collection 
if  we  could  interpret  the  strange  sub- 
scription:  HUCUSyUE  POST  MUNUS  XII 
MILIA       EXPLICIT      FELICITER       SERVII 

GRAMMATici.  Goetz'  change  of  post 
muniis  to  pht%  viiniis  (p'  minus)  seems 
probable  [cf.  my  '  Notae  Latinac,'  p.  igo). 
But  what  of  milia  ?  The  Bale  MS.  of 
Isidore's  Etymologies  (see  Class.  Quart. 
5,  51)  seems  to  have  taken  from  some 
early  exemplar  the  symbol  M  (/xepo'i  ?, 
fieph  ?)  to  denote  '  chapter  '  or  '  section.' 
Certainly  XII  M  would  be  taken  for 
A'77  i/iilia  by  any  transcriber.  The 
Glossae  Serv.  are  '  glossae  nominum.' 
Is  there  any  connection  between  their 
subscription  and  the  title  of  the  all- 
Latin  Glossae  Nominum  :  nunc  aliae 

XVI    EXIGUAE  SECUNTUR  ? 

The  Harleian  copy  of  CjTill.,  and  (if 
I  rightly  understand  Goetz'  account  of 
the  four-leaf  lacuna  in  the  A-?ection) 
also  its  papyrus  (?)  exemplar,  exhibit  a 
precision  of  alphabetical  order  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  '  Cyrillus '  himself. 
(So  that  the  immediate  exemplar  of 
Harl.  may  conceivably  have  been  the 
actual  autograph  of  '  Cyrillus,'  or  at 
least  a  contemporary  copy.)  Very 
difierent  is  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment in  our  ninth-century  MS.  of 
Philox.  Its  imperfections  and  incon- 
sistencies are  the  result  (as  was  shown 
in  the  previous  article)  of  the  efforts  of 
successive  transcribers,  each  of  whom 
tried  to  rearrange  while  he  transcribed. 
To  mediaeval  monks  a  word  beginning 
with  ign-  was  much  the  same  as  one 
beginning  with  ing- ;  so  at  one  stage  in 
the  transmission  of  Philox.  a  score  of 
ign-words  (including  79,  60  Ignorat : 
(lyvoel)  had  been  left  in  the  IN-section. 
A  subsequent  transcriber  left  them 
there  as  he  found  them  (79,  33-60),  but 
(having  been  instructed  to  eke  out  the 
size  of  the  glossary  by  double  entries, 
cross-references,  etc.)  re-entered  them 


all,  one  by  one,  in  the  IG-section,  and 
made  the  very  natural  mistake  of 
writing  there  the  item  Ignorat  twice 
(76,  .49  and  76,  53).  Dammann  wrongly 
uses  this  repetition  of  the  ign-words 
as  an  argument  that  '  Philoxenus '  com- 
bined into  one  two  very  similar  glos- 
saries (compiled  from  much  the  same 
sources).  From  one  of  these,  he  alleges, 
'  Philoxenus  '  took  the  item  Ignorat : 
dyvoii,  an  item  culled  (let  us  say)  from 
Virg.  Geo.  2,  268.  From  another 
'  Philoxenus  '  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
a  precisely  similar  item  culled  from  the 
same  line  of  Virgil.  Dammann  ex- 
plains so  the  appearance  of  the  item 
both  at  79,  60  and  76,  49,  unless  I  mis- 
apprehend him.  (He  says  nothing  of 
its  third  appearance  at  76,  53).  This 
theory  that  Philox.  is  a  conflation  of 
two  glossaries  which  closely  resembled 
each  other  I  attacked  in  my  previ- 
ous article,  and  still  have  plenty  of 
ammunition  if  it  refuses  to  surrender. 
Bv  this  reasoning,  Dammann  would 
have  to  pronounce  the  Abolila  Glossary 
to  be  similarly  conflate ;  also  the 
Abstrusa  Glossary;  most  glossaries,  in 
fact.  F'or  they  too  exhibit  'doublets' 
(often  the  corrupt  and  the  corrected 
forms  of  an  item),  cross-references, 
'  splits,'  and  all  the  devices  b}'  which  a 
transcriber  sought  to  increase  the 
number  of  items  in  his  glossary.  '  Phi- 
loxenus '  does  indeed  o.''ten  exhibit  clear 
cases  of  two  originally  distinct  items 
with  the  same  lemma-word,  but  only 
when  ho  has  culled  the  word  from  two 
different 'authors  (i-..^".  from  Festus  and 
from  Horace,  Rcpoiia  172,  22  and  40). 

Am  I  then  arguing  that  the  glossary, 
as  'Philoxenus'  wrote  it  down,  was 
smaller  than  the  form  to  which  it  has 
expanded  in  the  ninth-century  MS.  ? 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  original 
glossary  to  have  been  far  larger,  not 
merely  in  the  number  of  items  but  in 
their  size ;  in  fact,  to  have  been  more 
like  the  Liber  Glossarinn  (apart  from  its 
'  gobbets  '  of  Isidore  and  other  Christian 
writers),  even  in  the  marginal  labelling 
of  the  source  of  an  item,  e.g.  VERG. 
GEO.  II.,  lUV.,  HOR.,  and  (shall  we 
add  ?)  TY  (cf.  200,  i)  for  the  paradigm- 
t3'pes.  In  the  first  place,  our  ninth- 
century  MS.  has  probably  omitted 
much  (see  the  previous  article),  and  so 
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have  previous  transcribers.  In  the 
second  (and  this  is  the  main  point)  the 
version  of  the  glossarj-  whicii  these 
transcribers  transmitted  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  compressed  or  reduced 
version.  Look  at  an  item  Hke  Philox. 
182,  46  Scria :  necessaria,  ff-jrovBaia, 
I'lrayKata.  -npitov,  koi  fxoy\'o<;  dvpa'i,  Kai 
pi]fiaTiK(0';  TTpiffov.  It  seems  to  me  a 
compression  of  somethinj^  like  this  : 
Seria :  necessari.i,  aroiSa'ia,     HoR.  (with  quotalion 

ii-a^itoro.  olSat.  I,  I,  27). 

Serra  :   r)>/«F.  ? 

Sera  ;  /lox^it  dvpat.  ? 

Serra  :  xpTtor.  ? 

And  the  mere  presence  of  the  word 
pr]/uiriKcoi  is  enough  to  make  me  refuse 
to  believe  that  these  four  items  were 
merged  in  one  by  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  transcription  (e.g.  through  the 
omission  of  all  the  lemma-words  except 
the  first).  They  must  have  been  de- 
liberately compressed  into  the  reduced 
form  by  some  '  editor '  or  (I  would 
rather  say)  some  corrector,  the  head  of 
some  scriptorium  who  wished  to  bring 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  original  and 
genuine  Philoxenus  Glossary  into 
handy  compass.  And  the  evidence  of 
Cyrillus  suggests  how  very  much  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the  process,  quota- 
tions of  authors,  etc.  Investigation 
will  provide  material  for  a  more  certain 
reconstruction  of  the  text's  history ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  mere  guess, 
which  will  at  least  show  my  meaning 
more  clearly.  I  would  guess  that, 
while   '  Philoxenus  '  had   arranged   his 

GLOSS.\E     PER    ELE.\IENTl-M  (cf.  212,  56) 

by  A-  (only  the  first  letter  of  the  word 


being  taken  into  account),  this  cor- 
rector  rearranged  them  by  AM-  {e.g.  in 
the  A-section,  first  the  ab-words  ;  then 
theag-words;  then  the  ad-words  ;  then 
the  ae-words ;  then  the  ah-words,  if 
any ;  then  the  af-words ;  then  the  ai- 
words;  then  the  ac-words ;  then  the 
al-words,  etc.);  and.  along  with  his 
re-arrangemeht  by  AB-,  he  carried  out 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  size  and 
number  of  the  items.  Just  as  he  has 
betrayed  his  interference  by  the  word 
prffiariKb)^  in  the  item  Seria,  so  by  the 
phrase  i-Tr'aWm  '  in  another  case '  ia 
the  item  Exacta  (63,  31  Exacta  :  uvvir- 
Oevra,  eV  aWrp  avvaQeiarjii).  The 
phrase  should  not  be  twisted  into  the 
sense 'in  another  glossary.' 

The  investigations  to  which  volun- 
teers were  invited  in  the  previous  article 
will  provide  materials  for  testing  this 
theory-.  If  it  stands,  then  '  Philoxenus  ' 
was  a  mere  Italian  monastery-teacher, 
and  his  Greek  must  be  valuated  accord- 
inglv.  His  Early  Latin  words  were 
culled  from  (i)  Feslus,  (2)  Idiomata  of 
Charisius,  etc.  They  are  often  desig- 
nated by  (\py(aiw';),  e.g.  1S8,  52  Stlites  : 
SUai  dpxaiax;  {cf.  Fest.  411,  I  stlitem 
antiqui  pro  lite  dicebant) ;  and  if 
'Cyrillus'  misunderstood  this  symbol 
when  he  wrote  (381,  i)  O?i/o?  TraXato?: 
hoc  temetum,  we  must  read  {Glos.  Sen: 
528,  14)  Temetum  :  oii'o?  dpxai(o<;. 
Whether  any  morsels  of  Greek  medical 
or  botanical  or  ornithological  lore  sur- 
vive in  any  bilingual  items,  investiga- 
tions will  show.    But  I  greatly  doubt  it. 

W.  M.  Lindsay. 


VERSE  COMPOSITION  IN  SCHOOLS. 


The  art  of  versification  in  Greek  and 
Latin — an  art  which,  for  the  last  1 50 
years  at  any  rate,  has  been  especially 
English — has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
compelled  to  justify  its  existence  as  a 
form  of  education.  Its  da\s  of  fame  are 
no  doubt  over.  In  the  golden  age  of  the 
Sdbrtticje  Corolhj  and  the  Annidincs 
Cami,  its  professors  may  have  unduly 
exalted  themselves :  they  may  have  for- 
^  gotten  sometimes  that  their  composi- 
tions were  a  means  and  not  an  end  :  at 
any  rate,  v.hen  some  fifty  years  ago  the 


battle  was  first  joined  between  Classical 
and  'Modern  Side'  education,  verse 
composition  entered  upon  a  period  of 
fiery  trial.  Satire  had  already  found 
out  the  elegant  scholar.  Those  who 
still  read  Thackeray  will  remember  his 
unsympathetic  picture  of  an  ex-Fellow, 
bemused  by  constant  fuddling,  yet  still 
able  to  turn  you  a  copy  of  Greek 
iambics,  and  to  consider  himself  the 
intellectual  superior  of  those  who 
couldn't.  The  sporting  parson  in 
'Friendship's  Garland,'  untouched  as  he 
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was  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  the 
■century,  derived  the  reputation  of  a 
scholar  from  his  celebrated  '  copy  of 
longs  and  shorts  on  the  Calydonian 
Boar.'  Arnold  and  Thackeray  of 
■course  knew  very  well  how  far  they 
should  be  taken  seriously ;  but  they 
inevitably  provided  weapons  for  the 
hands  of  lesser  men  :  the  public  natur- 
ally thirsting  for  vengeance  on  those  who 
seemed  fo  have  tortured  its  youth  to  no 
purpose)  was  apparently  invited  to  con- 
clude, not  that  the  objects  of  satire  did  at 
least  possess  one  redeeming  accomplish- 
ment, but  that  Greek  iambics  had  some- 
how wrecked  a  promising  career,  and 
that  Latin  elegiacs  had  completed  the 
brutalisation  of  the  Rev.  Esau  Hittall. 
With  such  great  examples  in  viev/,  it 
Avas,  of  course,  the  easiest  of  games  for 
anyone,  who  liked  to  see  himself  printed 
by  the  halfpenny  Press,  to  trace  national 
decay  to  the  practice  of  making  Latin 
and  Greek  verses — a  thing  obviously 
divorced  from  success  in  commercial 
enterprises.  Nor  was  it  only  the  Philis- 
tine who  was  to  be  feared.  There  have 
for  long  been  enemies  even  in  the  seats 
of  unpractical  learning.  Many  pro- 
fessed champions  of  classical  studies 
share  the  contempt,  if  not  the  violence, 
of  the  great  organs  of  democrac)-. 
Metrical  exercises  fthey  say)  lack 
solidity  :  they  are  not  for  the  genuine 
student,  they  have  notliing  to  do  with 
Research  :  somehow,  their  practice  is  the 
mark,  or  even  the  cause,  of  an  enfeebled 
mind.  ^.loreover,  the  female  sex,  which 
takes  its  classical  education  very  seri- 
ously indeed,  may  sometimes  con- 
descend to  Latin  and  even  to  Greek 
]irose :  but,  for  the  most  part,  definitely 
draws  the  line  at  versification. 

Such  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  at  first 
sight  overwhelming :  and  the  speedy 
extinction  of  classical  composition,  or  at 
least  its  elimination  from  respectable 
curricula,  has  been  confidently  predicted 
by  the  judicious  at  any  time  in  the  last 
half-century.  Yet  somehow  it  survives, 
and  on  the  whole  flourishes,  if  not  quite 
with  the  efflorescence  of  old  days  when 
elegant  versification  v/as  the  supreme 
achievement  of  English  scholars,  and 
even  led  to  places  of  emolument.  It  is 
of  course  undeniable  that  sixtli  form 
teacliers  are  not,  now,  generally  selected 
because  they  can  turn  '  In   Menioriam ' 


into  alcaics,  or  Browning  into  Pindaric 
Greek.  When  they  are  chosen  for  intel- 
lectual qualilications,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
have  chronicled  a  year's  work  among 
pre-Minoan  relics,  or  said  the  last  word 
on  the  Ravenna  AlS.  of  Cluvienus.  Such 
studies  naturally  avert  the  mind  from 
metrical  tours  de.  force — even  in  places 
where  the  great  tradition  might  be  sup- 
jjosed  to  be  least  assailable.  Yet  verse- 
making  does  still  hold  its  own  in  public 
schools.  Nor  is  it  nearly  extinct  at  the 
Universities.  The  newer  seats  of  learn- 
ing, indeed,  seem  tohave  little  time  for 
such  toys :  but  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
— till  1914  ended  everything  for  the 
time — could  still  show  an  annual  crop 
of  decent  versifiers.  It  was  certainly  the 
exception  for  a  candidate  to  obtain  a 
University  scholarship  without  verses : 
and  even  in  College  scholarship  examina- 
tions verse-pa  ]icrs  were  always  set,  and 
lie  who  made  no  attempt  thereat  was 
usually  expected  to  justify  his  existence 
by  possessing  some  '  extra  '  qualification, 
such  as  a  good  knowledge  of  a  modern 
language.  In  short,  to  be  a  versifier 
made  for  success.  That,  in  the  higher 
region  of  Irclands  and  Hcrlfords  and 
Cravens,  is  not  surprising.  After  all,  as 
long  as  the  Classics  are  studied  lin- 
guistically, a  craft  which  demands  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  a  language  and 
considerable  power  of  handling  it  cannot 
be  neglected.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny 
the  claim  of  the  versifier,  as  a  candidate 
for  prizes  which  are  offered  mainly  for 
linguistic  knowledge.  Prize  or  not,  the 
scholar  who  competes  creditably  in  fields 
like  these  has  attained  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  is  in  itself  wortli  hav- 
ing. It  was  worth  his  while  to  continue 
at  verse-making,  and  his  existence  does 
not  surprise.  But,  how  about  the  youths 
who  never  can  attain  to  these  Parnassian 
heights — who  cannot  be  in  the  running 
for  classical  prizes  or  scholarships,  yet 
who  continue  to  '  do  verses '  at  school  ? 
We  are  sometimes  told  by  respectable 
authorities  that  they  ought  not  so  to  con- 
tinue :  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  do. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  kept  at 
a  much-criticised  occupation  out  of  mere 
conservatism,  c^  V)  make  tlie  running  for 
the  budding  Jc-bbs  and  potential  Butlers  ' 
Were  it  not  for  them,  no  doubt,  the  art 
even  in  its  highest  manifestations  would 
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decay.  For  it  is  in  the  field  of  wliat  is 
'  recognised  as  schoohvork '  tliat  juvenile 
excellence  is  most  likely  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Among  boys,  the  solitary 
striver  in  a  sphere  of  his  own  is  likely 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  :  the  potentially 
brilliant  composer  needs  the  stimulus  of 
competition — or  at  least  of  a  not  wholly 
unintelligent  gallery.  That  is  doubtless 
true.  But  it  is  hardly  by  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  keeping  the  rank  and 
file  at  their  '  longs  and  shorts,'  in  the  face 
of  so  much  criticism.  Nor  can  the  reason 
be  sought  in  '  indolent  tradition.' 
Modern  teachers  of  sixth  forms  in  public 
schools  attach  little  weight  to  that.  It 
may  have  been  often  a  z'fra  causa  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  the 
teacher  of  these  dajs  has  passed  through 
the  fire  of  public  criticism  :  it  has  been 
forced  upon  him  that  he  must  not  follow 
mere  tradition — even  if  he  wished  to  do 
so.  What  he  retains,  he  retains  for  some 
other  reason  than  mere  conservatism  : 
you  may  be  sure  tliat  there  is  something 
more  than  that  in  it. 

There  are  real  reasons.  The  danger 
is,  that  in  these  days  schoolmasters  may 
be  terrified  against  their  better  judg- 
ment into  disregarding  them  :  and  it  is 
a  considerable  danger :  the  more  con- 
siderable, because  the  reasons  for  school- 
boy versification  are  in  themselves  good 
and  substantial,  being  based  on  human 
nature.  Schoolmasters,  as  a  class,  may 
be  credited  with  knowing  their  busi- 
ness :  if  they  do  not,  retribution  in  some 
form  or  other  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  on 
them.  They  may  be  terrorised  or 
cajoled,  like  anyone  else :  but  even  if 
they  follow  the  worse,  as  a  class  they  see 
the  better.  They  know,  then,  that  the 
boy  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  for 
whom  they  make  their  rules — v.'hom  they 
especially  have  in  view — is  neither  the 
exceptional  student  with  real  intellectual 
interests,  nor  the  equally  exceptional 
dunce  with  none  at  all.  When  they 
frame  plans  of  teaching,  it  is  mainly  for 
the  average  boy  of  fairly  good  abilities. 
That  is  a  boy  to  whom  not  all  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Higher  Scholarship 
immediately  appeal.  His  pastors  know 
that  he  is  very  seldom  reallv  interested 
and  able  to  profit  by  hearing  literary 
judgments  '\  do  not  sav  that  he  has  not 
often  a  nascent  and  immature  feeling 
for  good  literature),  or  expositions  of 


archaeological  speculations.  Wry  few 
boj's  indeed  arc  able  to  estimate  evi- 
dence and  so  appraise  at  their  proper 
worth  theories  about  the  Minoan  i)criod 
or  the  origin  of  llic  Romans.  These 
matters  of  high  dispute  will  interest 
some  of  them  later,  when  they  are  grown 
up  and  able  in  some  measure  to  judge 
for  themselves:  at  present,  the  discus- 
sion of  such  speculations  pught  to  be 
outside  the  sphere  of  school  education. 
It  can  only  be  "got  up':  and  if  cram- 
ming facts  is  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
profitable business,  cramming  theories  is 
much  worse.  So  with  literary  criticism  : 
to  invite  pupils  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
great  literature  is  much  more  educational 
for  the  teacher  than  for  his  class  :  it  does 
not  really  arouse  an  intelligent  interest 
in  most  boys.  Literary  criticism  gener- 
ally either  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other,  or  ^what  is  worse)  is  remem- 
bered and  repeated  by  rote.  V^crse- 
making,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its 
genuine  attraction  for  the  crowd.  What 
does  interest  the  human  boy— in  the 
classical  as  in  every  other  field — is  the 
feeling  that  he  is  making  something :  in 
the  same  spirit  in  yet  earlier  years  he  has 
built  him  sand-castles  on  the  seashore, 
or  made  some  simulacrum  of  a  boat :  let 
the  boy  have  constructed  the  worst 
hexameter  that  ever  limjjed,  yet  it  is  his 
and  not  another's  :  a  poor  thing  he  will 
say)  but  mine  own  :  it  is  not  as  good  as 
the  work  of  Jones  major  who  tried  for  a 
Balliol   scholarship,  nor  even  as  Virgil 

at  iiis  best);  yet  it  will  serve.  And  if 
he  is  tr)ing  to  make  what  is  better  tlian 
someone  else's,  he  will  be  the  more  likely 
to  use  his  brains.  Moreover,  versifica- 
tion is  a  game  which  must  be  played  by 
rules ;  and  boys  are  great  sticklers  for 
the  rules  of  the  game :  girls,  I  under- 
stand, less  so :  which  may  explain  the 
kick  of  feminine  interest  in  verse-con- 
struction. 

Hard  things  have  been  said  about 
competitive  effort.  To  succeed  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else's  failure  is  fwe 
have  been  sometimes  told)  anti-social, 
even  brutalising,  a  reversion  to  the  rule 
of  '  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw.' 
When  the  exponents  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Equality  of  Opportunity  go  so 

far  as  to  say  that  congenital  lack  of 
ability  is  an  unfair  handicap,  it  is  clear 
that  thr\"  ran  never  he  pleased  by  com- 
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petitive  examinations.  Wliat  the  world 
will  make  of  these  twentieth-century 
philosophers  is  not  yet  clear.  For  the 
present  it  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
average  boy  knows  no  stronger  stimulus 
to  do  his  best  than  the  battle  with  a 
rival :  to  be  matched  against  a  competi- 
tor in  the  business  of  producing  some- 
thing will  incite  him  to  effort  when 
appeals  to  finer  and  higher  motives 
leave  him  cold.  Verse-making  provides 
such  a  stimulus  :  and  this  is  one  reason, 
I  take  it,  why  it  is  still  encouraged  by 
schoolmasters.  May  one  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  claim  that  schoolmasters  may 
have  an  answer  even  for  the  strictly 
utilitarian  critic  who  dismisses  versifica- 
tion as  a  thing  of  no  practical  value  ?  To 
such  an  one  they  may  surely  reply,  Is 
there  anything  more  useful  in  most  lines 
of  life  than  the  power  of  expression  :  and 
can  this  be  better  taught  than  by  actual 
practice  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
proper  words  in  the  proper  form  ?  What 
ever  teaches  verbal  expression  is  good 
and  useful  for  the  business  of  life. 
Students  of  natural  science  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that,  dimly :  they  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  reason  why 
they  have  been  comparatively  little  in 
demand  for  administrative  posts  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  mere  jealousy  or  con- 
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servatism,  but  in  the  simple  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  not  been  trained  in 
the  art  of  making  themselves  intelligible. 
Academic  critics,  again,  might  consider 
whether  practice  in  Greek  and  Latin 
versification  does  not  impart  some 
measure  of  taste  and  literary  judgment. 
A  good  teacher  will  show  his  pupils 
more  of  the  essentials  of  style  by  the  cor- 
rection of  copies  of  verses  than  they 
could  ever  learn  from  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  with  such  consideration  in 
view  verse-composition  might  even  com- 
pete in  utility  with  some  'modern'  sub- 
jects ?  However,  perhaps  it  is  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  urge  that.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  enterprise  to  suggest  that  the 
practice  of  a  delightful  art  can  really 
compete,  as  a  preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  with  a  serious  training  in 
biology  or  medieval  history.  All  that 
the  present  writer  is  bold  enough  to  pro- 
pose is,  that  when  schoolmasters  are 
terrified  into  throwing  some  part  of  their 
classical  curriculum  overboard,  they 
should  respite  verse-making  for  the 
moment  and  jettison  something  else 
first.  There  are  several  other  possible 
Jonahs. 

A.  D.  G. 


REVIEWS 


LIVINGSTONE'S  DEFEXCE  OF  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 


A  Defence  of  Classical  Education.  By 
R.  W.  LiviNGSTONK.  Crown  .Svo. 
Pp.  xi-f  278.  London  :  Macmillan. 
45.  6d.  net. 

This  singularly  ahile  and  timely  book 
is  planned  as  follows  :  Ch.  I.,  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  1-20;  ch.  II.,  Physical  Science 
and  the  Humanities,  pp.  21-54  !  ch.  III., 
The  Case  for  the  Classics :  Greek, 
pp.  55-122  ;  ch.  IV., The  Case  for  Latin, 
pp.  123-153 ;  ch.  v.,  Some  Educational 
Advantages  of  the  Classics,  pp.  154-208  ; 
ch.  VI.,  The  Case  for  Grammar  and 
Prose  Composition,  pp.  209-237 ;  ch. 
VTI.,  Reforms,  pp.  238-27S. 

The    scheme    adopted    involves,    as 
perhaps  any  scheme  would,  some  repe- 


tition. But  the  reader's  interest  is  held 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  feels  he  is 
listening  to  a  man  who  knows  his  case, 
believes  in  it,  and  can  present  it  with 
power  and  charm.  The  case  urged  is 
not  that  of  the  mere  bookman  or  anti- 
fjuarian.  Two  ancient  peoples,  and 
their  civilisations,  are  shown  to  deserve 
and  demand  the  study  of  the  modern 
world.  The  Greek  passion  for  truth 
and  beauty,  and  the  Roman  genius  for 
government,  are  brought  home  to  our 
business  and  bosoms  in  vivid  English. 
No  candid  and  right-judging  reader  can 
fail  to  see  in  the  book  itself  the  evidence 
of  an  education  befitting  a  modern 
citizen  who,  in  times  of  fundamental 
change,  looks  forward  as  well  as  back- 
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ward,  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
The  volume  oiisht  to  be  read  and  re- 
read, not  only  by  those  who  are  most 
closely  interested,  whether  as  defenders 
or  assailants,  in  the  future  of  classical 
studies,  but  by  all  who  wish  to  gain  a 
true  view  of  a  training  that,  at  its  best, 
is  hard  indeed  to  beat. 

Mr.  Livingstone  himself  is,  wisely,  a 
critic  as  well  as  a  defender.  In  the 
space  at  my  command  I  am  unable  to 
quote  even  one  or  two  among  the  many 
radiant  passages  of  defence  found 
throughout  the  book.  Nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  set  down  here  those  slips  and 
misprints  which  seem  inevitable  in  a 
work  of  any  range.  I  shall  rather  ask 
some  questions  suggested  by  the  zeal 
which  the  author  shows  for  the  improve- 
ment of  classical  education,  for  its 
successful  resistance  to  any  excessive 
claims  on  the  part  of  physical  science 
or  the  modern  languages,  for  its  exten- 
sion to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  for  its  future  generally. 

When  one  of  the  stock  objections  to 
Greek  and  Latin  as  taught  in  secondary 
schools  is  the  great  number  of  hours 
often  demanded  for  their  study,  should 
not  some  mention  be  made  of  the 
'  Direct  Method,'  whose  supporters 
maintain  that  they  secure  as  good  or 
better  results  in  fewer  than  the  custom- 
ary hours  and  can  thus  hnd  time  for  the 
most  comprehensive  modern  education  ? 
And  might  not  more  be  said  about  other 
novel  methods  of  kindling  interest 
among  schoolboys  and  parents  .■' 

Other  questions  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  urgent  contemporary  demands 
for  the  extended  teaching  of  physical 
science  and  modern  languages ;  and 
there  is  need  of  the  most  punctilious 
fairness  within  the  various  camps.  Is  it, 
after  all,  correct  to  say  that  '  the  great 
gap  in  [physical]  science  is  that  it  tells  us 
hardly  anything  about  man  (p.  30)'  ? 
Again,  does  not  Mr.  Livingstone,  when 
dealing  with  Greek  and  Latin  prose 
composition,  seem  to  undervalue  the 
training  in  the  art  of  writing  that  can 
be  obtained  through  the  modern  lan- 
guages? It  is  true  that,  if  translating 
into  Greek  or  Latin  such  expressions 
as  '  religious  education  '  or  '  a  romantic 
woman '  or  '  the  personal  element ' 
(pp.   231-3),   you  would    be   driven    to 


paraphrase  them  and  so  to  clear  up  their 
meaning.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that, 
in  all  these  three  cases,  a  good  teacher 
of  l'"rencii  would  accept  from  a  pupil  a 
quite  literal  rendering.*  And,  granted 
that  it  is  easier  to  glide  along  unthink- 
ingij'  when  translating  into  modern 
languages  than  when  translating  into 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  tjucstion  remains 
whether  a  good  standard  of  Lnglish 
writing  cannot  be  reached  (and  in  less 
time)  along  other  than  the  old  classical 
paths.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  excel- 
lent writers,  though  they  know  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own.  W'e  cannot  doubt 
that  to-day  they  would,  with  their  innate 
love  of  knowledge  and  comparison,  study 
all  the  other  tongues  they  could  iind 
time  for.  But  in  the  best  age  of  Hellas 
a  monoglot  Greek  prose-writer  was  too 
much  of  a  thinker  and  an  artist  to  turn 
out  anything  like  that  'woolly  bit  of 
English  ' — a  choice  specimen  of  English 
Koivrj — which  Mr.  Livingstone  (p.  225) 
quotes,  with  the  above  description,  from 
a  newspaper  '  leader.'  And,  given  a 
good  teacher  practised  in  the  art  of 
writing,  might  not  a  monoglot  English- 
man, without  knowing  even  those 
French  classics  which  every  modern 
writer  should  try  to  know,  learn  to  shun 
such  '  woolly  bits'  of  English? 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  appear  even  for 
one  moment  to  underrate  the  educative 
powers  of  the  great  modern  languages 
and  literatures  once  they  have  behind 
them,  as  the  ancient  classics  have,  the 
experience  of  many  generations  of 
teachers  and  learners.  Oii  the  side  of 
subject-matter,  in  which  Mr.  Living- 
stone goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  235)  that 
hiswhole  interest  lies  in  regard  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  new  schemes  for  the 
Cambridge  Modern  and  Medieval  Lan- 
guages Tripos  suggest  the  rich  treasures 
that  await  the  learner,  when  the  great 
works  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
are  read  in  preference  to  the  latest 
success  of  the  hour  and  when  with  the 
study  of  a  language  there  always  goes 
the  study  of  a  people.     For  boys  of  a 

'  It  seems  a  mist.ike  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
improvement  possible  in  the  icichinj;  of  one's 
own  subject  or  any  other.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  be  assumed  (p.  22)  liiat  'few  boys 
will  learn  at  schiX)!  to  talk  fluent  French  and 
German ' .' 
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special  kind  I  firmly  believe  that  there 
is  no  training  which  so  greatly  shapes 
mind  and  character  as  that  given  by 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  every  large 
secondary  school  I  would  have  a  picked 
class  of  Grecians.  But  modern  lan- 
guages also  offer  ample  scope  for  able 
pupils,  and  we  must  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  capture  all  the  promising  boys. 
Entrance  scholarships  at  the  universities 
should  often  be  awarded  on  a  combined 
ancient  and  modern  course,  and  the 
scholars  be  left  free  to  pursue  either 
ancient  or  modern  languages,  or  (best 
of  all)  to  take  one  set  of  studies  after  or 
along  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Livingstone  is  rightly  anxious 
that,  at  the  proper  time,  the  balance 
should  be  shifted  from  formal  training 
to  the  contents  of  the  classics.  '  When 
we  have  to  teach  young  men  of  eighteen 
and  over,  if  we  still  lay  the  chief  em- 
phasis on  grammar,  composition  and 
scholarship,  we  have  ignored  the  de- 
velopment of  their  minds  and  interests, 
and  forgotten  to  change  their  mental 
food  (p.  246).'  The  criticisms  passed 
by  many  gifted  men  upon  classical 
education  as  practised  in  their  own 
j'outh  come  to  mind,  and  A.  H.  Clough's 
undergraduate  lament  at  Oxford  may 
be  cited  as  typical :  '  Qnoiisque  Latin 
Prose?'  It  is  just  the  most  vigorous 
minds  that  suffer  most  through  so  much 
stale  repetition,  and  through  the  lack  of 
fresh  manly  work  to  be  done  for  the 
love  of  it. 

Although  Mr.  Livingstone  is  so  much 
of  a  reformer  that  he  would  find  a  place 
for  science  in  the  Oxford  Greats  School 
(p.  20),  he  says  little  about  the  claims 
of  classical  archaeology,  and  seems 
occasionally  (pp.  84,  170)  to  take 
insufficient  account  of  its  modern 
results.  But  a  brief  tribute  (pp.  70,  71) 
to  Greek  .'\rt  shows  that  he  is  the  last 
man  to  be  blind  to  that  glorious  aspect 
of  Greek  civilisation. 

Contrasting  German  with  English 
universities,  Mr.  Livingstone  says  that 
the  classical  student  generally  leaves 
the  latter  without  the  idea  of  advancing 
knowledge  ever  having  occurred  to  him 
(p.  17).  This  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  an 
overstatement.  If  it  were  strictly  true, 
classical    studv   Vv'oukl    seem    to   have 


much  to  answer  for.  The  advancement 
of  knowledge  is  only  one  side  of  uni- 
versity life,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
And  it  would  be  a  grave  indictment  of 
any  study  to  imply  that,  whatever  the 
reason,  it  failed  to  quicken  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  the  desire  for  modest 
creative  effort.  If  such  a  spur  is  needed, 
a  good  plan  would  be  to  make,  as  here 
(pp.  17,  18)  suggested,  a  piece  of  original 
work  a  necessary  qualification  for  high 
honours.  There  would  be  abundance 
of  subjects.  The  ancient  classics  are 
no  worked-out  field  :  witness  the  Greek 
literary  papyri,  Strabo,  the  Anthology, 
or  the  almost  countless  openings  for 
literary  and  historical  comparisons 
between  ancient  and  modern  writings. 

Lastly  as  to  the  prospects,  local  and 
general,  of  classical  education.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  book  Mr.  Living- 
stone asks,  '  If  such  misconceptions  [as 
some  he  has  just  mentioned]  prevail  in 
trees  that  are  comparatively  green,  what 
will  be  tound  among  the  dry  timber  of 
business  men  in  Leeds  or  Bristol  or 
Gloucester,  who  have  never  had  occasion 
to  think  at  all  deeply  about  education  ? 
What  chance  will  Greek  have  with 
them  ?  (p.  273).'  So  far  as  the  attitude 
of  Leeds  business  men  towards  Greek 
is  concerned,  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  they  have  shown  themselves  not 
unwilling  to  learn ;  and  this  is  praise 
that  anybody  might  feel  proud  to 
deserve.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
University  of  Leeds  was  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science,  with  a  distinct  bias 
towards  Applied  Science.  When  Arts 
subjects  were  first  added,  it  was  in  the 
form  of  what  one  might  call  '  Applied 
Arts.'  The  object  of  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science  had  been  declared 
to  be  '  to  supply  instruction  in  those 
sciences  which  are  applicable  to  the 
manufactures,  engineering,  mining,  and 
agriculture  of  the  County  of  York ;  also 
in  stick  arts  and  lani^uages  as  are  cognate 
to  the  foregoing  purpose.''  Yet  Ancient 
Greek,  a  language  of  little  direct  use  in 
the  intercourse  of  modern  traders  and 
manufacturers,  is  now  open  to  any 
student  of  Leeds  University  who  desires 
to  take  it,  whether  at  a  lower  stage  in 
connexion  with  other  subjects  or  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  course  in  Classical 
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Honours.*  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
among  the  less  receptive  Leeds  citizens, 
one  here  and  there  may  be  inclined  to 
say  in  words  which  I  vary  sliglitlyfrom 
those  used  by  Mr.  Livingstone  (p.  273) : 
'  Greek  is  a  dead  language  ;  you  might 
as  well  learn  Egyptian  or  Icelandic' 
I5ut  the  antidote  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  such  Dc/i-iuls  as  the  present  one, 
whose  influence  will  be  felt  through 
many  channels.  Our  young  classical 
graduates  and  lecturers,  though  free, 
I  hope,  from  any  irritating  '  Arts-man, 
preambulate '  spirit,  arc  well  able  to 
repel  ill-based  attacks;  and  they  will 
now  have  fresh  weapons  in  their 
armoury. 

With  regard  to  the  general  outlook 
for  classical  study  anj-  attempt  at 
prophec}'  would  be  more  than  usually 
hazardous.  In  his  introductory  chapter 
Mr.  Livingstone  has  justly  declined  to 
be  deterred  from  quoting  German  edu- 
cational experience  by  any  fear  of  ex- 
citing prejudice.  As  he  hints,  a  sedulous 
attention  to  both  classical  and  scientific 
training  has  helped  to  make  Germany 
strong;  and  her  present  excesses  are  the 
outcome  of  '  a  maniacal  nationalism  ' 
(p.  3),  usurping  the  place  of  that  truly 
human  civilisation  which  is  the  legacy 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  inspired  by 
an  autocrat  who  has  shown  himself  no 


'  It  should  be  added  that  the  University- 
Council  has  given  liberal  support  to  Roman 
excavations  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Classical 
Association. 


friend  to  the  time-honoured  classical 
culture.  The  possibility  of  a  new 
barbarism  posing  as  a  new  civilisation, 
and  defending  itself  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism,  was  pointed  out  fourteen 
years  ago  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner 
in  a  striking  passage  of  his  Oxford  at 
the  Cross  Roads  (p.  70).  Now  that  the 
blow  has  fallen,  we  can  only  hope  that, 
at  least  among  those  countries,  includ- 
ing America,  which  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  traditions  that  tend,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  keep  alive  some  sense  of 
unity  in  lilurope.  there  will  be  a  re- 
doubled effort  to  study  the  long  growth 
of  international  relations,  and  to  seek, 
by  exploration  in  classic  lands  released 
from  alien  swaj-,  for  new  light  upon 
dark  chapters  in  Mediterranean  history. 
If,  finally,  the  ancient  classics  are,  as 
v/e  all  desire,  to  remain  something 
greater  than  a  mere  department  of 
learning — if  they  arc  to  play  a  sub- 
stantial part  in  the  life-training  of  some 
among  the  best  of  our  younger  people 
— they  must  be  studied  and  taught- hy- 
men, like  the  author  of  this  book,  whose 
interest  in  the  living  past  is  rooted  in 
the  living  present,  and  who  whole- 
heartedly believe  in  the  inherent  liber- 
ality and  nobility  of  classical  education. 
oTi  fih'  Tou'w  ecrrl  TaiSei'a  t/^  rjv  ovj(^ 
&)?  xPV^^f^V  TraiSevTcoii  tov<;  vielt  ovS' 
0)9  avayKaiav  «\\'  J)?  eXevOepiov  koI 
KaXiji',  (f)aiiep6v  iariv. 

W.  Rhys  Rouekts. 
Leeds  Universily. 


PLAUTUS. 


Pldiilus.  With  an  English  translation 
by  Paul  Nixon  ;  Vol.  I.  ^Amphitryon, 
The  Comedy  of  Asses,  The  Pot  of 
Gold,  The  Two  Bacchises,  The  Cap- 
tives); Loeb  Classical  Library.  Pub- 
lished by  Heincmann  and  J.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1916. 

A  NEW  translation  of  Plautus  by  a  com- 
petent scholar  is  an  event  to  be  hailed 
with  gratitude;  and  there  can  be  no 
floubt  of  Professor  Nixon's  competence, 
lie  not  only  commands  an  idiomatic  and 
nervous  style  of  Enjjlish,  but  he  has  hit 
the  right  tone,  and  in  difficult  passages 
he  shows  that  he  has  studied  Plautus  as 


a  scholar.  We  have  recently  had  an 
excellent  verse  translation  of  five  plays 
three  of  them  being  included  in  Pro- 
fessor Nixon's  list)  by  Sir  Robert  Allison 
(1914);  but  a  prose  translation  offers 
better  opportunities  for  reproducing  the 
exact  shade  of  meaning  in  the  original. 
A  good  average  specimen  of  Professor 
Nixon's  v.'ork  is  Cijpt.  461-497;  the  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  quote  here.  But  the 
only  words  which  strike  me  as  capable 
of  improvement  are  'egoists'  (477  sese 
amant  'they  arc  selfish')  and  'foreign 
law  (492  barbanca  lege  '  Roman  law  * ; 
this  seems  to  me  more  humorous  as  well 
as  more  exact).     One  of  the  most  touch- 
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ing  passages  in  Plautus  (Ashi.  539  ff.)  is 
well  translated  as  follows :  '  Even  the 
shepherd  that  pastures  other  peoples' 
sheep  has  some  ewe  lamb  of  his  very 
own,  mother,  one  that  he  builds  happy 
hopes  on.  Do  let  me  love  Argyrippus 
alone,  the  man  I  want,  just  for  love's 
sake.'  But  it  is  in  the  humorous  pas- 
sages that  Professor  Nixon  is  most  suc- 
cessful, for  example,  A  sin.  5  'and  be 
sure  you  put  that  in  the  bill '  (cave  modo 
lie  gratiis),  264  '  there  are  rods  in  pickle 
for  me'  {mihi  in  miindo  sunt  virgae); 
Aid.  156  'her  wedding  to-morrow,  and 
her  wake  the  day  after'  (eras  venidl, 
■perendic  foras  feralnr),  202  '  to  make  a 
deal  with  me '  ijneum  adirc  ad  pac- 
tionent),  260  'now  it's  on  and  now  it's 
off '  (pacliim  non  pactum  est),  304  '  his 
lower  windpipe'  [infenorem  gnttitrcm); 
Bacch.  51  'the  limed  twigs  arc  brushing 
my  wings'  'harundo  alas  verberat),  537 
'we  must  have  a  dinner'  (cena  detiir); 
Capl.  121  '  how  about  my  giving  you  — 
the  slip  ?'  '  mcne  vis  detn  ipse  in  pedes?), 
1 50  '  he  was  my  only  only  '  'jinico  tnagis 
iiniciis),  153  'commissary  department' 
{edendi  cxercitiis),  182  'An  estate 
indeed !  You  mean  an  empty  state' 
iprofnndiim  vcndis,  hand  fund  urn),  189 
'things  that  root  in  the  cdxiW  [terrestris). 

The  text  adopted  is  that  of  Leo — 
probably  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  translation.  Where  Leo's 
text  is  not  accepted  a  brief  critical  note 
is  given,  e.g.  Anl.  562,  where  ciiriosam  is 
rightly  accepted  from  Prescott  (Class. 
Phil.  II.  p.  335  f.);  but  then  the  reading 
in  the  next  line  should  be  curion  fnot 
curio).  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Pro- 
fessor Nixon  did  not  avail  himself  more 
often  of  the  liberty  of  departing  from 
Leo's  text,  e.g.  in  Amph.  314  f.,  where 
pessume  est  and  jacimus  are  clearly 
wrong;  in  Amph.  930  Leo  is  wrong  in 
suspecting  the  MS.  reading,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  '  cor- 
rupt' (as  Professor  Nixon's  note  makes 
him  call  it);  in  Asin.  558  there  is  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  MS.  reading 
virtutes  qui  tnas  nunc  possis  conlaiidarc? 
'how  should  you  be  able  nov/  to  praise 
your  valorous  deeds,  as  /  can  your  mis- 
deeds ?' ;  in  Ca pt.  6S2  and  690  Leo's 
punctuation  can  hardly  be  right,  but  in 
any  case  the  translation  in  690  does  not 
reproduce  the  text. 

In  some  passages   I   think    Professor 


Nixon  goes  astray.  For  example,  ut 
hardly  means  'according  as'  in  Amph. 
I ;  in  Aid.  756  ego  habeani  potissumum 
means  '  I  in  particular  should  have  her ' ; 
in  Bacch.  425 — 434  the  subjunctives  are 
not  adequately  rendered  (see  my  '  Unity 
of  the  Latin  Subjunctive');  in  Capt.  70 
'I  feel  called  upon  to  be  with  'em'  does 
not  represent  invocatus  solco  esse  in  con- 
vivio,  in  Capt.  looo  dcmum  docs  not 
appear  in  the  translation. 

I  hope  that  Professor  Nixon  may 
translate  the  other  plays  in  successive 
volumes.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
while  to  indicate  some  of  the  passages  in 
v.'hich  I  personally  think  his  transla- 
tions might  be  improved :  Amph. 
31  f.,  166  ('nabob'  has  wrong  associa- 
tions), T70  ('plutocrat'),  375  ('by  limita- 
tion,' cj.  S45),  395  ('be  thrashed  to  you'), 
521  ('henchman'),  705  ('it  will  be  bad 
humour'),  722  ('apple  supply'),  741 
;'that  would  do  you  good'),  813  (omit 
'  am '),  839  f.  ('  personally  I  do  not  feel ' 
is  hardly  in  the  right  key,  and  842  is 
not  well  rendered) ;  I  see  no  reason  why 
quid  hoc  sil  hoininis?  should  not  be 
similarly  translated  in  576  and  769; 
Asin.  40  ,'hawk  it  way  up  !'  Is  this  an 
Americanism  for  'hawk  away!'.'),  61 
'  we  get  plenty  of  it'  for  '  we  come  into 
the  reckoning'),  177  (perhaps  the  ?  is  a 
misprint),  203  ('  there's  no  getting — you 
know  what'),  6S0  ('watch  me,'  cj.  145); 
Anl.  20  ('  so  he  also  died,'  nam  item  obiit 
diem),  41  ('with  your  prying  and  spy- 
ing'— too  free),  iio  ('I'm  sure  they 
would'  for  credo),  167  ('ladies  of  high 
station  '  for  magnas  jactiones),  297  ('you 
could  not  squeeze  as  much  out  of  that 
old  chap  as  you  could  out  of  a  pumice 
stone'),  371  f.  ('to  be  hearty  to-day  and 
do  the  handsome  thing');  Bacch.  242 
('shear  off  his  gold' — better  'fleece  him 
of  his  gold '),  939  ('  he  has  a  Bacchis 
with  him;  that  one  of  old  had  a  fire' — 
better  '  Bacchis  is  his  flame'),  962  ('who 
captures  cities  with  no  weapon  save 
his  mighty  tongue' — better  'with  his 
mout'n,'  verbis);  Capt.  14  ('bursting 
myself),  29  ('for'),  57  ('unprincipled'), 
61  "  imposition'),  109  ('  so  full  of  food  I 
was  fairly  tipsy'),  160-4  (the  modern 
names,  for  which  the  translator  craves 
jiardon  in  his  note,  are  not  really  effec- 
tive), 193  'how  low  it  is'),  569  ('un- 
earthed'), 578  ('Freeman'),  617  ('the 
axe    and    the    altar'),    709   ('atrocious,' 
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pessume),  88 1 -3  (the  modern  cities  sccin 
pointless),  1026  i^'and  him  a  heavier 
slave'  is  not  very  clear,  though  probably 
rightly  meant ;  read  '  your  son '  for 
'  him '). 

Two  characteristic  Plautine  expres- 
sions I  find  inadequately  translated  in 
some  passages:  mini  sunt  ni  in  Am  ph. 
283,  and  fninim  quin  in  Am  ph.  750  and 
Aid.  85. 

I  regret  that  the  translator  has  divided 
his  plays  into  Acts;  this  is,  of  course, 
unplautine  and  it  is  not  warranted  by 
Leo's  text.  Moreover,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  numeration  of  the  lines  given 


in  the  margin.  The  references  to  Acts 
and  Scenes  ought  to  have  been  made 
only  in  tiie  top  margin. 

Tiic  Index  seems  to  have  been  made 
mechanically,  perhaps  oy  someone  else; 
hence  entries  like  Parmenos,  Syruses. — 
In  Aid.  12-j  is  the  lamb  led  '  1  thought 
it  was  a  dead  lamb.  1  doubt  also 
whether  parenthetical  remarks  like 
'  Prologue  laughs  uproariously  at  his 
pleasantry '  are  m  place.  The  joke  is, 
no  doubt,  a  poor  one  ;  Capi.  1  f.) ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  rub  this  in. 

E.   A.   SONNENSCHEIN. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Scncca^s  Tragedies.  Translated  by  Frank 
JrsTt's  Miller.  Loeb  Classical 
Series.     Two  vols.     Heincmann. 

Whether  we  read  Seneca's  tragedies 
or  not  (and  perhaps  few  do),  the  fact 
remains  that  no  student  of  English 
literature  can  ncj^lcct  an  author  who 
exercised  so  potent  an  influence  on  our 
own  drama.  The  great  Elizabethans, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  did  not  go  direct 
to  Greece  for  their  models.  What  they 
knew  of  Greek  tragedy  they  learnt  for 
the  most  part  from  '  Senek,'  as  Skelton 
calls  him  ;  and  there  is  much  in  his 
manner  and  method  that  could  not  but 
appeal  to  English  audiences.  '  Moral 
edification,'  it  has  been  said,  'is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  British  public,  and 
violent  and  bloody  actions  are  still 
dearer.'  Both  kinds  are  in  Seneca's 
plaj'S.  He  moralises  from  start  to 
finish,  and  his  descriptions  are  as  grue- 
some as  any  playf^oer  could  desire. 
But,  like  so  much  of  Silver  Age  litera- 
ture, he  is  best  read,  not  from  cover  to 
cover,  but  in  extracts.  That  continual 
succession  of  thrust-and-parry  repartees 
in  the  stichomuthia,  and  (worse)  those 
page-long  ostentations  of  gratuitous 
erudition  which  clog  and  hamper  the 
most  emotional  scenes,  are  really  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  omnivorous 
reader.  There  is  too  much  learning, 
and  a  superfluity  of  rhetoric.  These, 
as  his  translator  truly  says,  were  '  the 
faults  of  his  age — an  age  when  form, 
when    rhetorical   devices,   when    mere 
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locution  had  conic  to  be  magnified 
unduly.'  If  they  mustj  always  have 
spoilt  the  plays  for  the  stage,  they  do 
at  least  serve  a  purpose  by  illustrating 
the  literarj-  tendencies  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. In  this  respect  again  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  importance  of 
Seneca  (as  a  tragedian)  in  literature. 

Mr.  -Miller,  therefore,  is  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  ;  and  he  has  come  well 
equipped  to  the  task  of  translation.  He 
knows  ail  that  there  is  to  know  about 
Seneca :  he  has  already  published  a 
metrical  version  of  the  tragedies.  The 
present  version  is  faithful  and  scholarly. 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  criticism  of 
Mr.  Miller's  stj'Ie  is  that  he  cannot 
quite  escape  (as  is  natural  enough)  from 
his  own  previous  performance,  and  is 
continually  dropping  into  a  metrical 
form.  Excellent  trisyllable  lines  and 
Alexandrines  are  frequent :  there  are 
whole  long  passages  which,  with  the 
slightest  change  of  words  here  and 
there,  would  make  quite  good  blank 
verse.  This  occurs  so  often  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  unintentional.  Ever)-  man 
to  his  taste;  but  certainly  the  best  prose 
avoids  blank  verse.  Inevitably  the 
recurrence  of  such  appears  to  argue,  as 
Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  'a  certain  poverty 
in  rhythmical  resources.'  Yet  it  may 
be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  style 
so  artificial  as  Seneca's  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  metrical  form  :  that  his 
balanced  sctitciitiac  almost  require  some- 
thing more  regular  than  mere  licentious 
prose.  A.  U.  G. 
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PROFESSOR  JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE. 


Professor  John  Williams  White 
of  Harvard  was  known  in  this  countrj' 
not  merely  through  his  books ;  he  was 
frequently  in  Europe,  and  both  in 
England  and  in  Italy  his  genial  humour 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  exact  scholarship 
had  won  him  many  friends,  especially, 
perhaps,  among  Cambridge  men.  In 
the  closing  j-ears  of  his  life  he  under- 
took service  of  the  most  generous  kind 
to  the  Classical  Quarterly  while  it  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Postgate,and  subsequently 
to  the  Classical  Journals  Board.  When 
the  Journals  became  the  property  of  the 
Board,  new  arrangements  were  neces- 
sary with  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.  for  the 
American  sale ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  system  which  was 
adopted  after  considerable  thought  and 
correspondence,  and  which  appears  to 
have  given  complete  satisfaction  both 
to  American  readers  of  the  Journals  and 
to  our  American  publishers,  could  not 
have  been  developed  without  the  patient 
and  quite  devoted  help  of  Professor 
White,  who  gave  continued  attention 
to  the  practical  problems  involved  for 
some  three  years.  Readers  of  the 
Journals  will  be  glad  to  add  this  to  the 
other  debts  of  gratitude  which  they  owe 
to  a  personality  of  singular  power  and 
charm. 

ProfessorWilliams  White's  main  work 
in  scholarship  was  on  Aristophanes,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  criticism  of 
this  author  include  minute  study  of  the 
manuscripts,  the  te.xt,  the  scholia,  and 
the  metres. 

Pie  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  facsimile  of  the  Codex 
\^enil!is  Marciamis  474,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1902  by  authority  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  then  Presi- 
dent. At  the  time  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  immediately  useful  to  reproduce 
the  older,  more  famous  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  palaeographer,  the 
more  interesting  Codex  of  Ravenna.  It 
was  felt  however  by  many,  who  were 


warmlj'  supported  bj-  White,  that  the 
Ravennas  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
be  included  in  Sijthoff's  great  series  of 
facsimiles;  and  that  the  collations  of 
the  Ravennas  were  of  good  quality, 
especially  the  collation  of  the  scholia 
made  by  Hans  Graeven  for  Rutherford's 
edition  publisiied  in  i8g6.  The  Veneins, 
while  acknowledged  to  be  a  document 
of  high  authority,  was  impcrfectlj' 
known ;  \'on  \'elsen's  collations  were 
only  available  for  the  text  of  the  few 
plaj-s  which  he  had  published,  and  the 
current  text  of  its  important  scholia  was 
most  untrustworth}-.  It  is  no  reproach 
to  the  earlier  collators  to  say  this.  For 
the  Venetus  is  a  hurried  and  mechanical 
transcript  of  an  older  book  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  decipher,  especially  in  the  scholia, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  ligatures  and  com- 
pendia which  the  scribe  employs.  No 
eye  could  stand  the  strain  of  continuous 
collation.  A  typical  instance  of  what 
could  happen  can  be  seen  inPlutusioi6, 
where  the  old  reading  of  the  scholion 
iv  rfj  niKeia  BiaypdcjieTai  can  now  be 
correctly  read  as  ev  tjj  oUla  tt;?  ypao'; 
BrjXoi'OTi. 

The  expectation  that  the  Ravennas 
would  be  reproduced  by  Sijthoff  proved 
to  be  well  founded,  and  since  1904 
students  of  Aristophanes  have  been  able 
to  consult  at  their  leisure  the  two  main 
authorities  for  the  text,  and  are  now 
freed  from  the  constant  uncertainty 
which  beset  editors  before  that  date. 
In  1903  White  himself  began  a  tran- 
script of  the  \'enetian  scholia  on  the 
Aves,  which  he  published  in  1914.  It  is 
a  work  of  the  highest  value,  well  fitted 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  tradition  of  classical  texts  and 
of  the  methods  and  terminology  of 
scholiasts.  White  no  doubt  intended 
that  it  should  serve  this  purpose.  For 
his  elaborate  and  accurately  executed 
scheme  of  literal  transcript,  emended 
text,  minute  collations  of  other  manu- 
scripts, together  with  explanatory  notes, 
could  hardly  require  to  be  extended  to 
the  scholia  of  all  the  plays. 

While  engaged  on  this  elaborate  work 
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he  found  time  to  compile  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes, 
which  he  published  in  1906  in  a  scries 
of  articles  in  Classical  Philology.  This 
presents  an  accurate  census  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  (or  more)  MSS.  of 
Aristophanes,  and  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  critical  use  of  the  MSS.  and  of 
the  sigla  employed  to  designate  them. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  work,  and 
is  indispensable  to  any  one  working  on 
the  text  of  Aristophanes.  He  also 
found  time  to  write  his  work  on  The 
Vcm  of  Greek  Comedy,  which  appeared 
in  igo2.  This  is  more  than  its  title 
implies.  It  is  really  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  Greek  metre  in  general, 
since  most  Greek  metres  are  illustrated 
in  Aristophanes.  The  book  deals  with 
the  origins  and  laws  of  metre,  making 
full  use  of  the  comparison  with  the 
metres  of  the  Veda  and  the  .Xvesta,  and 
summarises  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vances the  recent  theories  on  this  most 
important  and  most  ditTicult  subject. 
When  we  consider  the  vigour  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  research  which  he  main- 
tained unabated  long  after  he  had 
retired  from  his  active  work  as  a  teacher 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  happy 
omen  for  the  future  of  classical  scholar- 
ship in  America.  The  valuable  work 
on  Greek  Comedy  done  by  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  such  as  Professor  Capps  and 
Dr.  Gary,  shows  that  his  influence  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 


A.  E.  CODD. 

By  the  early  death,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  of  Professor  Alfred  Emlyn 
Codd,  M.A.,  classical  study  has  been 
robbed  of  a  promising  investigator  and 
eloquent  defender  ;  and  classical  teach- 
ing in  Canada — indeed,  in  the  Empire 
— has  suffered  a  serious  loss. 

Professor  Codd  was  a  pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Waugh  at  the  Higher 
Grade  School,  Cardiff,  where  he  passed 
to  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales,  taking  his  degree  with  First 
Class   Honours  in  Latin  in  1903,  and 


after  two  years  as  .Assistant  to  Professor 
R.  M.  Burrows  in  the  Greek  depart- 
ment, he  obtained  an  Open  scholarship 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  record  it,  he  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Ur.  Warde  Fowler. 
He  was  placed  in  the  First  Class  of 
Classical  .Moderations  and  the  Second 
Class  of  Liicrae  Hiimaiiiores,  and  was 
then  appointed  classical  lecturer  in  Uni- 
versity College,  .Vberystwith,  passing 
to  the  University  of  Manchester  as  a 
Senior  Assistant  lecturer  in  191 1,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada, 
on  Professor  Anderson's  appointment 
to  the  Chair  of  Imperial  Latin  at 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Codd  was  thus  known  in  five 
different  colleges,  and  everywhere  left 
the  san^e  impression  of  a  deeply  sincere 
and  unselfisli  nature,  devoted  to  his 
work,  and,  when  his  teaching  began,  to 
the  good  of  his  pupils. 

His  four  years  in  Canada  were  sadly 
broken  by  the  approach  of  the  malady, 
to  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  suc- 
cumbed on  October  5.  But  he  had 
been  long  enough  at  work  to  win  the 
warmest  confidence  of  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  whose  admiration  and  regret 
have  been  publicly  expressed  by  the 
Principal  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Codd's  contribution  to  classical 
study  is  represented,  in  print,  only  by  a 
brief  Vergilian  note  in  this  Review, 
Vol.  XXXI.  {191 7).  P-  "'  l^"t  he  had 
for  many  years  made  a  study  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  with  a  view  to  forming  some 
picture  of  its  religious  side.  His  col- 
lection of  material  was  not  far  advanced 
when  his  last  illness  began. 

He  will  be  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
him,  not  least  by  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  how  rich  a  contri- 
bution his  generous  nature  was  making 
to  the  humane  interpretation  of  the 
great  ancient  poetry,  especially  that  of 
Vergil,  which  he  supremely  loved. 
"  R.  S.  C. 

Aftine/iesUr, 

November,  1917. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  Classical  Association 
in  Newcastle  on  November  3,  the  Rev. 
H-  K.  Mann,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on 
'A  Medieval  Terence:  Hrosvitha,'  in 
which  he  discussed  the  dramas  of  the 
nun  of  Jandersheim  and  illustrated  their 
contrast  in  aim  and  in  style  with  those 
of  Terence.  Dr.  Mann  read  his  own 
translation  of  A  brahant,  as  perhaps 
exemplifying;  her  powers  at  their  best. 
Dr.  J.  Wight  Duff,  who  presided,  con- 
trasted Hrosvitha  not  only  with  Terence 
but  with  Schoon  (' Schonaeus '),  whose 
six  Latin  plays  in  the  sixteenth  century 


blended  biblical  and  pagan  elements  in 
a  manner  typical  of  the  Renaissance. 
Canon  Cruickshank  spoke  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  Hrosvitha's  style  and 
grammar,  and  mentioned  that  some  of 
her  dramas  had  been  represented  in 
recent  times  at  Paris.  Canon  Paterson 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  influence 
of  Hrosvitha's /1 6ra/!a;«  on  an  incident 
in  Charles  Reade's  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  and  .Mr.  Basil  Anderton  spoke 
of  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  of 
Hrosvitha's  plays  and  referred  to  the 
allegation  that  they  were  forged. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  ARMY  OF  MERCENARIES. 


Thksk,  in  llie  day  when  heaven  was  falling, 

The  hour  when  earth's  foundation  fled, 
Followed  their  mercenary  calling 

And  took  their  wages  and  arc  dead. 
Their  shoulders  held  the  sky  suspended; 

They  stood,  and  earth's  foundations  stay  ; 
What  God  abandoned,  these  defended. 

And  saved  the  sum  of  things  for  pay. 
A.    E.    HOUSM.\N. 
/•'•vm  '  The  Times,'  October  '^i,  1917. 


El?  fiia6o<f)opiKt'iv  Tiva  arpaTiuv. 

'MLtrOorl}Jpois  ThrTovra  rbXov  trx^"""  oISi  x^P^"'"-- 

ffv  y<xp  Kaddvaroi  Ta^if  Mwoy,  e^eipi/Xa^au, 
TTavja  5f  ffmaavTi^  /jnff^bv  Ixoi'O"*  fJ-^fov, 

J.  M.  Edmonds. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


An  unfortunate  error  has  Iieen  pointed  out  to 
me  in  my  paper  on  '  Duplicated  Altars  and 
Offerings  in  N'irgil  '  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue  (p.  165).  In  the  Ceiiohiphtum  i'isunuw 
there  quoted  there  is  no  mention  of  such  dupli- 
cation; liUS  ET  0\TS  ATRl  means  that  the 
victims  were  one  black  o.\and  one  black  sheep. 


The  blunder  does  not  seriously  affect  my  argu- 
ment in  the  paper  ;  but  the  middle  paragraph 
on  p.  165b  must  be  considered  as  cancelled. 
Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 
Kingliam, 
November  22. 
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Aristophanes : — 
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Asconius  : — 
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Cicero  ;  — 
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270,268,   110,436,  538,  546,  7S1,   igi,  374, 

S75),  26i 


H. 
Hesiod  :  — 

Thcog.  (J-35),  157  f. 
Works  and  Days  (455  sqq.),  68  f. 
Homer: — 

/;.    II.   (301    sqq),   ijb;    (360   sqq.),    37a;    V. 

(7775?).  5i:  XIV.  (170).  56 
Od.  IV.  (445),  56  ;  XIX.  (165  sqq.),  38a  ;  XXII. 
(62),  6(1 
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St.  Luke  vii,  (2),  153  ff. 


Pindar : — 

01.  II.  (116),  VI.  (60),  VII.  (5),  99i 

Pyth.  III.  (20),  996  ;  IV.  (227),  looa 
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Plato  :— 

Phaednis  (247E),  56 

Rep.  X.  (596A),  69  <». 
Plautus: — 

Amph.  (314  sq.,  930),  20oa 

Asin.  (558).  lb. 

Aul.  (562),  lb. 
Propertius  :  — 

III.  .\iii.  (39),  87 


Quintihan  :  — 

Inst.  Oral.  IX.  iv.  (23),  216 


Sophocles : — 

Fr.  (45),  6a  ;  (851,  911,  953),  168I1  ;  (2,  4,  9,  1 1, 
14,  565,  20,  22,  24,25),  1696;  (23,  33,40,  43, 
93,  II),  i69i;  (144,  150,  153  sq  ,  149,  557, 
198,  187),  1700  ,  (78,  272,  2S1,  277,  286,  334, 
iidsqq.),  lyob;  (367,  368,  799,  370,  371,  390, 
391,  395.  401,  411,  442,  574  sq.),  171a; 
(453  sq.,  482,  497  sqq..  502  sq  ,  522,  523,  524. 
526,  8S7,  563  sqq.,  582  sqq.,  C54),  I7l4  : 
(652,  660,  658,  686  sq.,  696),  172 

T. 

Tacitus : — 

^S>'-  43  (3).  83.  86i. 

Ann.  XIV.  (37),  6o4  f. 
Theocritus : — 

Id.  XV.  (icS),  6a 


Valerius  Flaccus : — 

Arg.  IV.  (493  sqq.),  226 
Virgil  :— 

Aen.  I.   (543,   808),    i8a  ;  III.    300  sqq.),  1646  ; 
V.  (42  sqq.),  164  ;  (639),  1676  ;   VI.  (848  sqq.), 
i8a;   VII.  (601  sqq.).  16  f. 
Eel.  I.   (69),   246  ;    IV.   (61),    226,   (62),   23   f.  ; 

V.  (66),  1643,  165 
Georg.  I.  (31S  sqq.),  436,  f. 
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III.— INDEX  VERBORUM 


i4.— GREEK. 


not 


if^fxxrta.  ji,  f. 

iirrl,  •  for  the  sake  of,'  jy^b 
S.i'u$(y,  temporal,  1746 
oiro\i''OMai,  153  f. 


fiai't^u,  1 136,  f. 
pfrn^pet,  366 


■>aff7-/ii/io/>7os,  991I 


B. 


KcXrf/jijpct,  24a 


opaoKoTuv,  1146,  f. 
o^dpia,  306 


irapaXin'tK6r,  1336 

vaTpoKTovoi  oIktj,  1726 

rptxTcpxouai  with  dative  of  person,  1751J 

TTaffo,  4  HI 


t/cei,  'thither,'  1746 
fvTifios,  153 

(fillip,  iiga 


ttroTos,  20 
0iXiTi/ioi,  3oi 
^•(TTf.  6nnl,  1754 


/?.— LATIN. 


africus  (?),  934 
arf«  (Virgil),  20a 
aiisiia,  igib 
asljre  with  ace,  896 


bono  publico,  456 


cUuia,  190 

clausa,  86  f. 

^o/«,  1596 

CTHcior,  diurucior,  construction  of,  2211 


E. 


tgregium  fubluum,  45* 


imbutrc  cximflum  (?),  88a 
instqui,  884 


mactror,  construction  of,  22a,  46* 

N. 

nifiilM  (Umbrian),  lyb 

P. 
titlma,  '  victory,"  886 
pincinarum  acctf'tio,  1634 
fratui,  60a 
(■rimifilans,  1546 


R, 


riVfcw,  236,  f. 


/aihi:  as  genitive  of  fas,  i8a 
Fescenninas  acics,  loa 


volant,  1 8a 

I'Cforxm  yttnicu f  alio,  166 
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